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Russia. 

Russia  contains  a  greater  extent  of  territory  Ruffia,  be. 
by  one  half  than  the  Roman  empire,  which  in  it*  Frozen 

Occ^n 

felf  was  ten  times  more  extcnfive  than  the  largeft  Great  Tar- 
kingdom  in  Europe.  Its  population  however  is  EaTerne 
not  equal  to  its  dimenfions :  for  vaft  deferts  and  ^Geor^a* 
lakes  and  forefts  cover  a  great  portion  of  that  em-  sea^he’3" 
pire.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  multitude  of  different  p^dSeaa^ 
nations,  among  whom  there  are  even  fome  of  fa- Sweden- 
vages.  We  may  reckon  in  it  above  one  third  of 
the  whole  number  of  languages  fpoken  on  the 
entire  furface  of  the  globe :  there  are  many  of 
them  which  are  utterly  unknown  even  to  the 
learned.  The  towns  are  thinly  fcattered  over  the 
country  :  the  generality  of  them,  being  built  of 
wood,  ill  conftru&ed,  and  ill  ventilated,  would 
among  us  be  confidered  only  as  pitiful  villages. 
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Rulfa  is  divided  into  European  and  Afiatic.  It  is 
impofl  ble  that  the  climate  or  productions  or  man- 
'  ers  Mould  be  uniform  in  thefe  immenfe  pro- 
mr.ces-  We  ihaii  content  ourfelves  with  pointing 
out,  under  thofe  different  heads,  fuch  fmgularities, 
whether  phyfical  or  moral,  as  are  mofl  worthy  of 
notice. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  Gin  a 
fpot  where  nought  was  feen  in  the  year  1703  but 
a  few  filhers’  huts,  rifes  the  city  of  Peterfburg, 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great.  It  is  embeliifhed 
with  magnificent  palaces,  beautiful  churches,  vafl 
public  edifices.  There  are  feen  fhops  ftored  with  the 
merchandifes  of  Europe  and  of  Afxa,  a  fchool  for 
cadets,  a  celebrated  academy,  courts  of  juftice,  and 
every  object  uThich  can  give  confequence  to  a  city. 
The  refidence  of  the  fovereign  caufes  it  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  capital  of  the  empire,  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  Mofcow,  which  formerly  enjoyed  that  pre¬ 
eminence.  The  latter  however  Hill  continues  to 
be  a  very  great  city,  though’  the  abfence  of  the 
czar  has  diminifhed  its  population.  At  a  fhort 
diltance  from  Peterfburg,  lies  the  port  of  Cron- 
fladt,  where  the  Ruffian  fleets  are  equipped.  Some 
of  thefe  have  in  our  days  been  feen  to  traverfe  the 
ocean,  crofs  the  Mediterranean,  and  fpread  terror 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dardanelles. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  this  vaft  empire  we  will 
feledt  fome  who  appear  entitled  to  particular  at¬ 
tention. 


UNIVERSAL  HISTORY.  Ij 

The  Laplanders  were  known  to  the  ancients  by  Laplanders, 
the  names  of  Pygmies  and  Troglodytes.  Thefe 
appellations  designate — the  former,  their  fhort  fila¬ 
ture,  which  rarely  reaches  to  the  height  of  four 
feet,  and  never  exceeds  it — the  latter,  their  cuf- 
tom  of  living  in  fubterraneous  caves  which  they 
dig  for  their  habitation.  Their  hands  and  feet 
are  remarkably  fmall,  and  feern  peculiarly  formed 
for  clambering  up  the  rocks  with  which  Lapland 
is  covered.  So  ftrong  is  the  attachment  of  thefe 
people  to  their  native  country  that  it  is  almoft  im-  • 
poffible  for  them  to  live  elfewhere.  Their  ideas 
are  few,  their  language  confequently  not  copious. 

They  are  unacquainted  with  the  diftinctions  of 
private  property,  even,  it  is  faid,  with  refpecl  to 
their  wives,  whom  they  freely  offer  to  ftrangers,  in 
the  hope,  as  fome  travelers  affert,  of  embellifhing 
their  race  ; — as  if,  truly,  an  entire  nation  could 
think  themfelves  ugly  !  Their  religion  is  entirely 
confined  to  ceremonial  worfhip,  without  any  efta- 
blifhed  fyffem  of  belief.  They  are  long-lived,  little 
fubjedt  to  difeafes,  and  drink  nothing  but  water  in 
that  frozen  clime. 

Along  the  fliores  of  the  frozen  Ocean,  extend¬ 
ing  to  parts  which  have  hitherto  eluded  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  curious  traveler,  live  the  Samoieds, 
who  are  extremely  poor,  very  fimple,  fhort  of  fea¬ 
ture  like  the  Laplanders,  but  differing  from  them 
in  the  following  particulars,  that  their  cheeks  are 
jutting  and  bloated,,  their  eyes  long  and  almoft 
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fhut,  their  complexion  tawny,  and  that,  by  a  re¬ 
markable  peculiarity,  the  bofoms  of  the  women, 
are  black.  Thofe  of  them  to  whom  the  Ruffians 
have  imparted  fome  knowledge  of  Jefus  Chrift 
give  him  a  place  among  their  other  gods:  and  that 
is  the  utmoft  extent  of  their  Chriftianity.  Their 
wealth  confifts  in  their  huts,  their  rein-deer,  and  their 
drefs,  made  in  fummer  of  fifh-ikins,  and  in  winter 
of  furs  which  are  the  moll  beautiful  in  the  world. 
The  animals  which  fupply  thefe,  ferve  aifo  for  their 
food,  with  the  addition  of  fome  vegetables ;  for 
bread  is  here  unknown.  Polygamy  is  cuftomary 
among  the  Samoieds.  When  their  parents  are 
grown  old,  they  drown  them,  to  relieve  them  from 
the  miferies  of  life.  Magic  and  forcery — that  is 
to  fay,  the  ignorance  and  unbluffiing  impudence 
of  fome  importers — are  in  repute  among  them. 
The  fun  enlightens  them  during  entire  months 
without  interruption,  and  difappears  for  an  equal 
length  of  time.  During  thefe  tedious  nights,  the 
reverberation  of  the  fnow,  and  the  beams  of  the 
moon  which  never  quits  the  horifon,  afford  fuf- 
rtcient  light  for  their  journeys,which  they  perform 
in  fledges.  The  Ruffians  have  been  impelled  by  the 
lull  of  empire  to  fubjugate  thefe  wretches,  and 
to  dominate  in  their  deferts. 

They  found  warriors  more  worthy  of  their  va¬ 
lour  in  the  Cofaks,  a  tall,  well-made,  vigorous, 
courageous  race  of  men,  Reeled  to  fatigue,  fickle, 
lively,  and  full  of  vivacity.  They  are  a  powerful 
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nation  :  their  ftrength  confifts  in  cavalry :  they 
are  divided  into  fmall  tribes,  each  under  a  chief 
who  bears  the  title  of  hetman.  Their  language 
appears  to  be  a  primitive  flock  on  which  they  have 
engrafted  Ruffian,  Swediffi,  and  Poliffi  words,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  proximity  to  thofe  nations. 

The  Cofaks  are  diflinguiffied  by  the  countries 
which  they  inhabit.  Thus  we  fay  the  Don  Cofaks, 
the  Yaik  Cofaks,  and  thofe  of  the  Dnieper,  be- 
caufe  they  dwell  along  the  banks  of  thofe  rivers. 
Mention  is  alfo  made  of  the  Zaporog  Cofaks, 
whofe  origin  is  unknown.  Thefe,  incorporated 
into  a  great  nation,  occupied  the  illands  formed  by 
the  Dnieper.  As  they  had  declared  themfelves  in 
favour  of  Charles  XII,  Peter  the  Great  fent  againft 
them  a  powerful  detachment,  with  orders  to  put 
them  all  to  the  fvvord. — The  Zaporog  Amazons 
(if  that  term  can  be  applied  to  men)  are  faid  to 
have  fuffered  no  women  in  the  places  of  their 
ufual  abode,  but  went  to  meet  them  in  the  iflands 
which  were  appropriated  to  the  refidence  of  the  fe¬ 
males.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  the  brother  to 
fall  into  company  with  his  filter,  the  father  with 
his  daughter,  the  fon  with  his  mother  :  yet  they 
called  themfelves  Chriflians :  but  in  reality  they 
were  acquainted  with  no  law  except  their  cuftoms, 
and  their  cuftoms  had  no  other  rule  than  the  ne- 
ceffities  of  nature.  Exclufive  of  the  maffiacre 
committed  by  the  czar’s  troops,  he  caufed  a  great 
pumber  of  thofe  barbarians  to  be  tranfported  ta 
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thofe  parts  of  the  Baltic  ffiores  which  were  mod 
dedituie  of  population  :  neverthelefs  his  efforts  to 
extirpate  that  warlike  nation  were  not  entirely 
fuccefsfui.  A  remnant  of  their  race  have  to  this 
day  remained  in  their  iflands,  where  they  dill  re¬ 
tain  fome  veftiges  of  the  fmgularity  of  their  an¬ 
cient  manners. 

In  Afiatic  Ruffia,  or  Ruffian  Tartary,  we  find 

Circadia.  Circahia,  of  which  a  part  belongs  to  the  czar. 
The  women  here  are  renowned  for  their  beauty. 
The  Circaffian  females  are  called  the  56  French 
e£  Tartar-women,”  becaufe  they  have  a  great 
fondnefs  of  fafhions.  The  men  alfo  drefs  in  a 
tadeful  ftyle  ;  and  they  are  a  polifhed  race,  com¬ 
pared  with  their  neighbours.  They  pradtife  cir- 
cumcifion :  that  is  the  only  part  of  Mahometifm 
that  they  obferve  ;  and  with  it  they  mingle  fome- 
thing  of  paganifm  and  Chridianifm. 

Tartars.  The  Tartars  cover  a  vad  extent  of  country  in 
the  Ruffian  empire.  In  general  they  are  ugly, 
but  ftrong-buik,  fquat,  and  very  robud.  Their 
horfes  bear  fome  analogy  to  their  maders  in 
drength  and  vigor.  It  would  be  a  difficult  dudy 
.to  commit  to  memory  the  bare  nomenclature  of 
thefe  various  peoples  ;  fo  numerous  are  the  tribes 
into  which  they  are  divided.  Scattered  over  the 
plains  which  they  inhabit  in  preference,  they  con- 
fider  towns  as  places  of  confinement :  accordingly 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  fewer  towns 
are  to  be  feen  than  in  Ruffian  Tartary.  Yet  it 
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has  not  always  been  thus  bare :  it  yet  contains 
heaps  of  ruins,  which  mud  be  the  remains  of  ci¬ 
ties,  and  even  cities  of  confiderable  magnitude. 

Some  fepulcres  which  Hand  near  to  them  have 
furniffied  the  curious  with  Grecian,  Syrian,  Ara¬ 
bian,  and  Roman  coins. 

Similar  vediges  of  habitations  are  found  in  Si-  Siberia.' 
beria,  that  immenfe  country,  or  rather  frightful 
defert,  which  now  ferves  as  a  place  of  exile  for  the 
Ruffians.  It  is  from  thefe  foreds  that  are  fuppofed 
to  have  iffued  the  Huns  who  overturned  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  and  who  had  originally  come  from 
the  north  of  China.  The  Tartars  called  Ulbeks 
fucceeded  them,  and  were  themfelves  difpoifeired 
by  the  Ruffians.  Thus  men  have  for  ages  conti¬ 
nued  to  murder  each  other  in  fighting  for  the  pof- 
feffion  of  one  of  the  word  countries  upon  earth. 

The  cold  is  here  of  long  duration,  and  fo  intenfe 
that  men  have  often  been  frozen  to  death  as  they 
rode  on  horfeback.  The  inhabitants  protect  them¬ 
felves  from  its  feverity  by  the  warmth  of  furs, 
which  are  here  very  common,  becaufe  the  chafe  is 
their  moft  ufual  exercife.  The  country  abounds 
in  minerals  of  every  kind  :  it  alfo  furnilhes  foffile 
bones,  which  are  the  reliques  either  of  very  large 
elephants — whofe  exidence  mud  appear  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  in  fo  cold. a  climate  — or  of  a  fpecies 
of  animal  which  is  totally  extinft,  Naturalids  are 
‘  not  agreed  on  this  fubjeft. 

The  prefent  Siberians  are  rather-  fcattered  .hordes 
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than  regular  tribes.  Each  has  its  own  peculiar 
cuftoms,  its  government,  its  religion,  if  that  ap¬ 
pellation  can  be  given  to  a  few  external  practices 
and  forms  learned  by  rote  in  infancy  and  repeated 
without  reflexion — fuch,  in  flicrt,  as  could  be 
taught  to  them  by  the  moil  ignorant  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  who  border  upon  their  country.  The  latter 
do  not  inhabit  Siberia  except  for  the  fake  of  com¬ 
merce  ;  or,  rather,  they  only  range  through  it, 
enrich  themfelves  on  their  paflage,  and  go  to  enjoy 
their  wealth  eifewhere.  A  Ruffian  fets  out  from 
Mofcow,  travels  from  fair  to  fair,  difpofes  at  them 
of  a  part  of  his  European  merchandife,  and  re- 
ferves  the  remainder  for  the  Chinefe  whom  he 
meets  at  a  hated  time  on  the  confines  of  the  two 
empires.  The  accuflomed  exchanges  are  made : 
the  Ruffian  repaffes  through  the  fairs  of  Siberia, 
provides  himfelf  with  a  frefh  flock  of  goods,  com¬ 
pletes  his  affortment,  and  returns  to  Mofcow  in 
the  fifth  year,  laden  with  well-earned  riches. 

Siberia  was  not  brought  under  the  Ruffian  yoke 
by  gentle  means.  In  one  very  fmall  town  named 
Tara,  the  great  czar  Peter  caufed  in  a  Angle  day 
feven  hundred  inhabitants  who  were  accufed  of  re¬ 
bellion  to  be  impaled  alive,  as  a  terrific  example  to 
others.  In  the  vicinity  of  that  unfortunate  town 
is  found  a  fpecies  of  henbane,  which,  infufed  in 
drink,  produces  a  very  extraordinary  effedt  on 
thofe  who  ufe  it.  Every  thing  is  magnified  to 
their  eyes :  a  draw  appears  equal  in  fize  to  a  beam  : 
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a  few  drops  of  water  feem  to  form  a  lake,  and  the 
fmalleft  hole  a  precipice.  Since  the  ill-fated  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Tara  polfelfed  fo  excellent  a  prefervative, 
why  did  they  not  fend  a  few  calks  of  wine  or  bran¬ 
dy  duly  impregnated  with  it  to  the  Ruffians  when 
threatened  by  them  with  invafion  ? 

In  the  moll  remote  part  of  the  oriental  hemi- 
fphere  lies  Kamtfchatka,  a  peninfula  tolerably  well 
inhabited.  Thence  fet  out  the  Ruffian  velfels 
which  proceed  toward  America  in  a  train  of  difco- 
veries,  with  which  they  have  not  yet  made  us  ac¬ 
quainted,  but  which  will  perhaps  at  fome  future 
day  explain  to  us  how  that  divifion  of  the  globe 
has  been  peopled. 

At  one  extremity  of  the  Ruffian  empire  it  is 
noon-day  when  it  is  near  midnight  at  the  other. 
In  fo  vail  an  extent  of  earth,  the  foil  and  climate 
and  produ&ions  are  widely  different,  and  the  cuf- 
toms  of  the  inhabitants  vary  beyond  expreffion. 
We  will  therefore  content  ourfelves  with  prefent- 
ing  thofe  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  taken  in  the 
towns  or  the  places  where  the  population  is  the 
moll  numerous.  The  manners  of  the  Ruffians  are 
as  follow — 

The  Ruffians  are  divided  into  three  clalfes — the 
nobles  or  titled  gentry,  named  knezes — -the  fimple 
gentry,  called  duornins ,  who  are  all  bound  to  mi¬ 
litary  fervice-—and  the  peafants.  We  do  not  take 
notice  of  the  traders  and  artifans  in  the  towns,  be- 
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caufe  they  do  not  conftitute  a  feparate  clafs,  but  are 
confounded  with  the  others. 

The  peafantry  are  considered  as  a  kind  of  cattle 
attached  to  the  foil,  which  they  cultivate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  other  orders.  They  are  foid,  they 
are  bartered  away,  as  merchandife  or  other  mov¬ 
ables.  They  have  no  property  of  their  own  ex-  / 
cept  a  few  paltry  houfehold  utenfils  in  their 
wretched  huts.  Abfolute  Haves,  their  number 
conftitutes  the  wealth  of  the  mailers  who  own  the 
foil  to  which  they,  are  annexed.  A  Ruffian  pea- 
fant  deems  himfelf  happy  when  he  is  allowed  to 
become  a  foldier — a  privilege  wrhich  is  not  always 
granted  to  him.  Their  laborious  life  by  which 
they  are  hardened  to  toil,  their  paffive  obedience, 
the  privations  to  which  they  are  habituated,  and 
their  indifference  for  an  exiftence  fo  barren  of  en¬ 
joyment,  all  together  render  thofe  peafants  excel¬ 
lent  troops. 

The  government  is  defpotie  :  yet  there  is  a  fe- 
nate ;  though  it  cannot  be  conlidered  in  any  other 
light  than  as  the  prince’s  council,  chofen  by  him¬ 
felf,  and  implicitly  obedient  to  his  will.  Peter  the 
Great  introduced  into  his  dominions  all  the  means 
of  adminiftration  employed  in  the  moil  poliffied 
dates. 

The  Ruffians  profefs  the  Greek  religion.  They 
entertain  for  images  ?  refpecl  -which  borders  upon 
adoration.  Their  faffs  are  frequent  and  rigorous. 
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fcrupuloufly  obferved  by  the  lower  clafs,  and  prac¬ 
ticed,  at  leaft  in  appearance,  by  the  great,  who  in 
general  pay  confiderable  deference  to  public  opi¬ 
nion.  There  are  diflenting  feels  here  as  elfewhere : 
notice  has  been  taken  of  one  in  particular,  which 
revived  the  errors  and  debauchery  of  the  ancient 
Gnodics.  Peter  the  Great  attempted  to  eradicate 
it  by  violent  means :  but,  rather  than  abjure  and 
renounce  their  practices,  its  profeffors  fliut  them- 
felves  up  in  their  houfes,  and  there  burned  them- 
felves  together  with  their  families.  Greater  fuccefs 
was  obtained  by  treating  them  with  contempt. — ■ 
The  clergy  were  formerly  very  powerful  in  Ruffia. 
The  patriarch  claimed  equal  rank  with  the  empe¬ 
ror,  if  indeed  he  did  not  confider  hirnfelf  as  his 
fuperior.  The  pretendons  of  the  other  prelates 
were  in  proportion.  Peter  dedroyed  the  power  of 
the  clergy  by  depriving  them  of  their  wealth.  The 
convents,  both  for  males  and  females,  are  very 
numerous ;  and  their  inmates  are  extremely  igno¬ 
rant.  In  general  the  miniders  of  religion  value 
themfelves  more  on  their  punctuality  in  external 
obfervances  than  on  their  learning. 

Baptifm  is  aaminidered  in  the  churches,  except 
to  adults  who  are  converted.  For  thefe  fome 
private  place  is  chofen  in  the  inlet  of  a  river, 
where  they  are  totally  immerfed,  whatever  may  be 
the  date  of  the  weather,  even  if  it  were  the  mod 
intenfe  cold.  The  marriage- ceremonies  are  very 
folemn,  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  parties. 
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Thofe  of  the  more  wealthy  clafs  are  attended  with 
the  greateft  celebrity.  The  bride  and  bridegroom 
do  not  fee  each  other  until  the  wedding-day.  Their 
heads  are  dreffed  and  their  other  ornaments  ad- 
jufted  before  the  fame  looking-glafs.  They  may 
lay  their  cheeks  together,  but  with  a  piece  of  cloth 
between  them.  Cavalcades  enfue,  and  fmging, 
feafting,  and  dancing ;  but  the  women  are  feparate 
from  the  men.  Every  thing  which  contributes  to 
the  laft  act  is  an  emblem  of  fecundity :  the  bed  is 
placed  on  fheaves  of  corn  :  the  lights  are  fluck  in 
cafks  of  oats  and  barky.  A  trufiy  domeflie 
watches  the  moment  when  the  bridegroom  an¬ 
nounces  to  him  that  the  bride  is  become  his  wife : 
whereupon  the  drums  and  trumpets  immediately 
refound.  The  whole  is  preceded  by  the  confect 
of  the  parties  given  in  church  in  prefence-  of  the 
prieft. — The  funerals  are  very  fumptuous.  Before 
the  body  is  depofited  in  the  earth,  the  coffin  is 
opened ;  when  the  relatives  of  the  deceafed  place 
their  cheek  againfl  his,  and  bid  him  a  lafl  adieu. 
This  cuftom  is  at  kail  attended  with  one  advantage 
—that  it  may  fometimes  prevent  over-hafty  inter¬ 
ments,  and  afford  a  certainty  that  the  perfon  is 
dead.-— The  rivers  are  annually  bleffed :  and  al¬ 
though  this  ceremony  be  performed  in  the  fevered 
feafon,  men  and  women,  naked  and  drefl,  plunge 
into  them  in  crowds.  This  devotion,  however, 
has  greatly  decayed,  as  well  as  the  other  cufloms 
which  we  have  noticed,  from  the  period  wheiy 
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Peter  the  Great  began  to  favour  the  European  cut- 
toms,  which  are  now  gaining  the  afcendency. 

The  Ruffians  are  not  deflitute  of  capacity  for 
the  arts  and  fciences,  which,  when  they  apply  their 
attention  to  them,  they  cultivate  with  fuccefs. 
They  are  reprefented  as  fufpicious  and  quarrel- 
fome ;  but  they  are  very  fubmiffive  to  the  com¬ 
mands  of  their  fuperiors.  The  nobles  are  fond  of 
oflentatious  luxury :  the  lower  orders  are  paffion- 
ately  addidted  to  the  life  of  (trong  liquors.  The 
Ruffian  drefs  is  ample  and  rich.  Formerly  the 
women  enlivened  their  complexions  by.  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  rouge :  and  it  has  been  faid  that  they  wifhed 
to  receive  (tripes  from  their  hufbands,  as  a  token 
of  their  affedtion.  The  men  cultivated  their  beards, 
and  made  a  parade  of  prominent  corpulency.  Peter 
the  Great  reduced  the  fize  of  their  bellies,  and 
caufed  their  chins  to  be  fnaven,  but  not  without 
experiencing  in  the  latter  inftance  fome  oppofition 
which  was  carried  even  to  the  lengths  of  revolt. 
Whether  fhall  we  confider  the  prince  or  the  fub- 
jedts.as  deferving  of  blame  on  the  occafion? — The 
houfes,  even  in  the  principal  towns,  are  almoft 
univerfally  built  of  wood :  and,  drunkennefs  being 
common,  the  frequency  of  conflagrations  is  a  na¬ 
tural  confequence.  But  the  lofs  is  foon  repaired 
with  refpedt  to  the  lower  clafs  of  people :  for  the 
furniture  is  extremely  trifling ;  and,  if  a  man  has 
only  fayed  a  fmall  fum  of  money,  he  finds  houfes 
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of  one  or  more  (lories  expofed  to  fale  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  ready  to  ereft  where  he  choofes. 

There  is  hardly  any  fpecies  of  induftry  which  is 
not  praclifed  by  the  Ruffians.  Their  manufac¬ 
tories,  however,  are  not  yet  fufficiently  active  or 
numerous  to  enable  them  to  difpenfe  with  foreign 
aid.  In  addition  to  their  domeftic  commerce,  their 
moil  confiderable  foreign  trade  is  with  China. 
They  do  not  wiffi  that  any  other  people  than  them- 
felves  fhould  participate  in  it :  and,  although  they 
have  fometimes  tolerated  the  Engliffi  in  that  refpedt, 
it  was  not  without  adopting  various  precautions  to 
guard  againft  the  infidious  fchemes  of  that  domi¬ 
neering  nation.  The  Ruffians  are  reprefented  as 
poffeffing  fo  great  (kill  and  abilities  in  commerce, 
that  even  the  Jews  can  fcarcely  find  any  thing  to 
glean  after  them.  Accordingly  very  few  of  the 
fons  of  Ifrael  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ruffian  em¬ 
pire. 

No  monarch  in  the  univerfe  is  more  abfolute 
than  the  czar  ;  though,  as  a  falutary  caution  to 
defpots,  it  may  be  remarked  that  he  is  not  on  that 
account  the  more  fecurely  feated  on  his  throne. 
In  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  there  is  a  for¬ 
mula  which  fuppofes  the  confent  of  the  people. 
This  would  be  a  title  of  prefcription,  if  any  pre- 
fcription  were  available  againft  force.  The  finances, 
the  army,  the  marine,  are  fubjefl  to  very  wife  re¬ 
gulations.  Juftice  is  extremely  rigorous  ;  and  the 
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puniftiments  are  terrible.  Debtors  are  liable  to 
imprifonment,  to  corporal  inflictions,  and  finally 
to  flavery.  The  czar  recompenfes  men  by  grants 
of  money,  or  of  lands  whofe  value  is  eflimated  by 
the  number  of  peafants  on  them,  or  by  conferring 
titles  of  honour.  There  are  two  orders  of  knight- 
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hood,  one  for  each  fex.  Nothing  can  be  more 
fumptuous  than  the  fovereign’s  court :  every  day, 
as  we  are  told,  a  hundred  and  fifty  tables  are 
fpread,  on  which  are  ferved  up  eighteen  hundred 
diflies. 

The  Ruffians  may  be  confidered  in  the  fame  light 
as  thofe  ancient  families  who  kn,ow  not  from  what 
fource  they  derive  their  origin,  and  are  hardly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  names  of  thofe  who  firll  began 
to  raife  them  to  celebrity.  In  effeft,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  them  to  fingle  out  their  true  progeni¬ 
tors  among  the  Scythians,  the  Huns,  the  Cimbri, 
the  Getae,  the  Sarmatac,  and  other  ancient  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  thofe  countries  which  are  now  united  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  the  czar.  Until  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  can  difcover  nought  in 
thofe.  extenfive  tradfs  but  hordes  of  Tavages  ad¬ 
vancing,  retreating,  combating,  exoeiling,  expell¬ 
ed,  returning,  till  at  length  a  more  enterprifing  and 
fuccefsful  chief  appears  on  the  fcene,  who  unites 
the  fcattered  tribes,  and  combines  them  into  a 
corporate  nation.  At  his  death,  he  divides  them 
among  his  children.  Thefe  again  renew  the  for¬ 
mer  confufion  :  after  a  while  another  chief  arifes, 
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who  refumes  the  empire,  and  either  lofes  it  again, 
or  difmembers  it  among  his  family.  Thus  Ruffia, 
inceffantly  expofed  to  the  fatal  viciffitudes  of  fo- 
vereigns  and  inteftine  wars,  and  oppreffed  by  the 
bloody  contefts  of  thofe  difcordant  princes,  often 
became  an  eafy  prey  to  the  Poles  and  Tartars. 

Amid  this  chaotic  date  of  things,  appeared  in 
the  fifteenth  century  John  Bafilowitz,  who  is  con- 
fidered  as  the  founder  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  al¬ 
though  he  inherited  the  fceptre  from  his  anceftors, 
but  with  fome  interruptions  in  the  fucceffion.  His 
father,  whofe  name  was  Bafil,  had  fat  upon  the 
throne.  A  ufurper,  named  Demetrius,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  depriving  him  of  his  crown,  caufed  his 
eyes  to  be  put  out :  which  a£i  of  barbarity  fo  ex- 
afperated  the  Ruffians,  that,  although  they  had 
at  firfi;  given  him  a  cordial  reception,  they  now  ex- 
john  Ban-  peiled  him,  and  re-inftated  Bafil.  His  fon  John 
1462.’  found  the  throne  degraded  fo  low,  that  the  grand- 
duke  of  Mofcow—the  only  title  which  the  fove- 
reignty  then  conferred — was  accuftomed  humbly 
to  entreat  an  audience  of  the  minifters  whom 
the  emperor  of  Tartary  kept  in  the  capital  of 
Ruffia.  Sophia,  the  wife  of  John,  impelled  her 
hufband  to  {hake  off  that  ignominious  yoke  :  nor 
only  did  he  emancipate  himfelf ;  but,  even  be¬ 
coming  monarch  over  thofe  fame  Tartars  v/ho  had 
before  held  him  in  fubjedlion,  he  placed  their 
crown  on  his  head  at  Cafan. 

All  thofe  conquefts,  however,  were  not  the 
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fruits  of  his  valour.  Without  accufing  him  of 
deficiency  in  that  qualification,  hidorians  attribute 
to  him  a  greater  fhare  of  policy  than  of  military 
talents  ;  and  fome  writers  affert  that  he  never  but 
once  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  armies :  yet 
they  acknowledge  that  the  fucceffes  of  his  gene¬ 
rals  were  for  the  moft  part  attributable  to  his  in- 
ftru&ions.  Others  affirm  that  he  was  accudomed 
to  carry  on  his  wars  in  perfon,  and  that  himfelf 
edablifhed  the  regularity  of  difcipline  amojig  tnofe 
rude  warriors  who  had  never  before  known  any 
fyflem  of  eithe*  attack  or  defence.  John  had  a  com¬ 
manding  afpeft,  a  gigantic  dature,  an  adonifhing 
drength,  and  a  fierce  and  terrific  look.  He  fe- 
verely  punifhed  drunkennefs  in  others,  though  he 
indulged  in  it  himfelf :  he  rarely  paffed  a  day  with¬ 
out  intoxicating  himfelf  at  table  :  the  excefs  of 
liquor  laid  him  afleep ;  but  at  lead  he  awoke 
again  in  good  humour.  Notwithflanding  fome  de¬ 
feats,  he  has  been  honoured  with  the  appellation  of 
Great. 

The  crown  ought  of  right  to  have  belonged  to 
Demetrius,  his  elded  fon  by  a  different  wife  from 
Sophia :  but  the  latter  obtained  it  for  her  own  fon 
Bafil.  Demetrius,  fet  afide  by  the  intrigues  of  his 
dep-dame  and  probably  confined  in  prifon,  died  of 
hunger  or  poifon.  John  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  engaged  in  a  war  againd  the  Poles,  which 
his  fon  continued.  Thefe  enemies  dirred  up  the 
Tartars  to  join  them  -7  and  both  together  invaded 
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Ruflia.  Thofe  of  the  Crimea  penetrated  as  far  as 
Mofcotv,  which  Bafil  furrendered  to  them.  They 
abandoned  their  conqueft  on  condition  of  receiv¬ 
ing  a  tribute,  from  which  he  afterward  emancipated 
himfelf  by  arms,  and  vanquished  the  Tartars  in 
turn. 

When  he  determined  to  marry,  there  were  af- 
fembled  for  him,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the 
annalifts,  at  leaft  Sixteen  thoufand  young  women, 
that  from  their  number  he  might  make  his  choice. 
Doubtlefs  the  happy  fair  who  obtained  the  pre¬ 
ference  muff  have  been  a  phoenix*  in  beauty  and 
every  other  qualification.  Her  name  was  Salomea: 
and  he  lived  with  her  twenty  years  without  having 
by  her  any  children.  Difgufted  by  her  fferility, 
or  impelled  by  other  motives,  he  divorced  her, 
and  caufed  her  to  be  confined  in  a  convent.  Soon 
after  her  entrance  there,  a  report  was  Spread  of  her 
being  pregnant.  The  czar  fent  women  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  truth  of  the  affair  :  they  certified  it :  the 
emperor  thought  it  very  extraordinary  :  but  Sa¬ 
lomea  protefted  that  fhe  had  never  known  any 
other  man  than  him.  Bafil  gave  himfelf  no  fur¬ 
ther  concern  refpecting  this  bufinefs,  but  Suffered 
her  to  bring:  forth  tire  fruit  of  her  womb,  without 
troubling  himfelf  on  the  Subject.  She  was  delivered 
of  a  fon,  whom  fhe  concealed.  As  to  the  czar,  he 
married  another  wife  named  Helen,  whofe  fon 
John  was  placed  on  the  throne  at  the  age  of  five 
years. 
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The  mother  had-  acquired  a  not  very  honour¬ 
able  celebrity  during  the  life  of  her  hufband.  The 
good  prince,  whether  he  were  ignorant  or  regard- 
lefs  of  her  conduct,  did  not  fhow  the  lefs  affection 
for  her.  The  guardians  of  the  young  monarch 
were  not  equally  indulgent :  as  {he  continued  to 
purfue  her  licentious  courfes,  they  immured  her  in 
a  convent,  fattened  her  paramour  to  a  fpit,  and 
roafted  him  alive.  We  can  hardly  imagine  that 
they  would  have  proceeded  to  that  excefs  of 
cruelty,  if  Helen  perhaps,  as  well  as  her  galant, 
had  not,  to  their  mifconducfc,  added  alfo  ambition 
and  a  defign  of  feifmg  the  government. 

John  Bafilowitz  II  felt  an  earned:  defire  of  John  Bafl. 
his  people.  He  twice  fent  to  Germany  a.d.  1533. 
for  learned  men,  artifls,  architects,  mechanicians. 

The  firtt  colony  of  thefe  was  flopped  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Lubec,  who  were  excited  to  that  act 
of  violence  by  the  hanfe  towns.  They  candidly 
avowed  that  their  motive  was  to  prevent  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  from  applying  themfelves  to  the  arts,  and  efta- 
blifhing  manufactures  which  might  injure  their  com¬ 
merce.  The  czar  was  not  difcouraged,  but  fent  a 
fecond  time  into  Germany,  and  requefted  that  the 
artifls  might  be  accompanied  by  officers  and  men 
fufficient  to  form  for  him  two  regiments,  the  one 
of  cavalry  and  the  other  of  infantry,  under  a  pro- 
mife  that  they  fhould  be  employed  only  againft 
the  Turks,  and  never  againft  the  Chriflians.  But 
the  emperor  of  Germany  did  not  fuffer  himfelf  to 
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be  deceived  by  this  engagement  on  the  part  of  the 
Ruffian  :  he  dreaded  the  afcendency  which  thofe 
barbarians  might  acquire  if  inftrufted  and  difci- 
plined,  and  therefore  fent  them  neither  artifts  nor 
officers. 

John,  however,  could  difpenfe  with  European 
ta&ics  in  his  wars  againft  the  Tartars  who  were 
not  more  Ikilful  than  himfelf :  he  gained  over  them 
two  great  victories,  and  captured  two  of  their 
kings.  He  alfo  obtained  fome  fucceffes  againft 
the  Swedes  and  Danes,  for  which  he  is  thought 
to  have  been  in  great  meafure  indebted  to  German 
difcipline.  Either,  therefore,  all  the  princes  of 
Germany  had  not  been  equally  politic  as  the  em¬ 
peror,  but  had  fuffered  the  emigration  of  fome  of 
their  military  men  who  afterward  trained  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  or  John  had  procured  thofe  inftructors  in 
fpite  of  and  unknown  to  their  fovereigns.  By 
their  affiftance  he  was  enabled  to  beat  even  the 
Germans  themfelves.  One  day,  as  he  was  dragging 
behind  his  triumphal  car  a  general  of  that  nation, 
two  captive  Tartar  kings,  who  were  witneffes  of 
the  fpectacle,  fpit  in  the  prifoner’s  face,  faying, 

You  German  dogs  have  well  merited  fuch  treat- 
“  ment  for  having  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Ruf- 
ei  fians  that  lcourge  with  which  they  now  chaftife 
“  vourfelves.” 

J 

The  czar  did  not  confine  his  attention  to  what 
might  be  ufeful  on  land :  he  fent  to  England  alfo, 
requeuing  of  queen  Elizabeth  that  ffie  would  fup- 
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ply  him  with  failors,  rtiip-wrights,  and  even  an 
afyluin  in  her  dominions  for  himfelf  and  his  fa¬ 
mily,  in  cafe  any  revolt  of  his  fubjefts  Ihould 
oblige  him  to  quit  his  own  dates  :  for,  in  truth, 
the  innovations  which  he  attempted  to  effed  in  the 
manners  of  his  people  caufed  much  difcontent. 
Weary  at  length  of  being  thwarted  in  his  good  in¬ 
tentions,  he  propofed  to  abdicate  the  fovereignty : 
but  he  was  induced  to  continue  on  the  throne  by 
the  repentance  of  his  fubjeds,  who  promifed  to 
fhow  greater  docility  for  the  time  to  come. 

He  ought  not  to  have  been  furprifed  that  his 
countrymen  found  a  difficulty  in  diverting  them- 
felves  of  their  barbarous  habits,  fince  himfelf,  not- 
withftanding  all  his  efforts  for  felf-reformation — 
efforts,  which  juftly  entitle  him  to  praife — occa- 
fionally  difcovered  traits  of  his  naturally  favage 
character  which  reflexion  had  not  been  able  to 
fubdue.  The  following  ftory  is  related  of  him — ■ 
Having  intruded  a  Ruffian  noble  with  the  admini- 
ftration  of  the  kingdom  during  his  own  abfence 
on  a  diftant  expedition,  the  depofitary  attempted 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  render 
himfelf  proprietor.  On  his  return,  the  emperor 
caufed  the  ufurper  to  be  arrefted  :  by  his  order  he 
was  arrayed  in  the  robes  of  royalty,  and  placed  on 
the  throne  ;  when  John,  complimenting  him  in  an 
ironical  ftrain  on  his  happinefs  in  the  poffeffion  of 
what  he  had  fo  ardently  defired,  approached  the 
unfortunate  wretch,  ftabbed  him  with  his  poignard, 
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and  abandoned  him  to  the  fury  of  his  guards,  by 
whom  he  was  torn  to  pieces.  As  an  apology  for  this 
laft  a£t  of  cruelty,  it  is  faid,  that,' according  to  the 
laws  of  Ruflia,  the  emperor  is  himfelf  the  execu¬ 
tor  of  his  own  fentences ;  but  what  excufe  can 
be  offered  for  the  preliminary  fcene  ? 

In  his  own  family  he  exhibited  a  proof  of  the 
habitual  predominancy  of  his  paffions  over  his 
reafon.  He  had  a  fon  of  eftimable  character  :  the 
troops,  enamoured  of  the  prince,  requefted  that 
he  fnould  be  appointed  their  general  in  a  war 
which  was  in  contemplation.  John  imagined  this 
proportion  to  have  been  fuggefted  to  them  by  his 
fon :  the  prince  appeared  in  his  prefence,  to  ex¬ 
culpate  himfelf :  the  father  refufed  to  hear  him, 
and,  happening  to  hold  in  his  hand  a  flail  tipped 
with  iron,  made  a  motion  with  it,  as  if  to  drive 
his  fon  away  :  when,  the  weapon  flriking  on  the 
prince’s  temple,  he  fell  modonlefs  at  his  parent’s 
feet.  'From  extreme  anger  the  father  inftantly 
palled  to  extreme  grief :  he  fell  on  the  body  of 
his  fon,  clafped  him  in  his  arms,  and  preffed  him 
to  his  bofom,  with  cxpreffions  of  the  mofl  lively 
and  tender  affection.  The  young  czar  furvived 
long  enough  to  juflify  his  conduct,  and  to  leave  in 
his  father’s  mind  a  conviction  of  his  innocence-— 
a  thorn  which  never  ceafed  to  wound  him  to 'the 
foul. 

As  to  the  reft,  John  Bafilowitz  II  was  a  very 
great  prince,  equally  diftinguilhed  as  a  politician 
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and  a  warrior.  Conftantly  engaged  in  hoflilities 
with  the  Tartars,  the  Poles,  the  Swedes,  the  Danes, 
or  the  Turks — -often  viftorious,  and  never  defpair- 
ing  under  defeat — he  generally  gained  feme  ad¬ 
vantages  by  his  treaties,  even  when  they  were  not 
entirely  in  his  favour.  His  mind  was  well  in¬ 
formed,  confidering  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; 
and  he  was  tolerant  in  religious  matters,  as  well 
from  inclination  as  reflexion.  John  hated  idlers, 
as  the  locufts  of  a  ftate,  and  detefled  drunk¬ 
ards,  as  capable  of  the  mod  deteftable  actions. 
Thofe  who  contracted  debts  without  poffeffing  the 
ability  to  difeharge  them,  he  confidered  as  per¬ 
nicious  to  fociety,  affixed  on  them  a  brand  of  in¬ 
famy,  and  fent  them  into  banifhment.  When 
there  was  queflion  of  nominating  to  offices  and 
employments,  he  endeavoured  to  confer  them  ex- 
clufively  on  thofe  who  were  bell  qualified  for  the 
truft.  Seldom  has  the  world  feen  a  prince  more 
warmly  attached  to  juftice  and  good  order.  Pie 
was  feven  times  married,  and  had  befides  a  great 
number  of  concubines.  Hiftorians  relate  of  him 
fome  inflances  of  lewdnefs  which  would  difgrace 
his  memory,  if  the  glory  of  a  monarch  did  not  ra¬ 
ther  depend  on  the  good  which  he  does  to  his  fub- 
jerits  than  on  his  private  conduct. 

He  left  two  fons — Theodore,  who  had  attained 
his  twentieth  year — and  Demetrius,  a  child,  under 
the  tutelage  of  the  knez  Bogdan  Bielfki.  This 
guardian  formecLthe  defign  of  placing  his  pupil  on 
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Theodore, 

1514. 


the  throne,  in  prejudice  to  his  elder  brother  Theo¬ 
dore,  who,  by  his  fimplicity  and  want  of  talents, 
appeared  incapable  of  fupporting  the  weight  of  a 
diadem.  The  nobles  delivered  Theodore  from 
the  enterprifes  of  Biellki :  but  that  weak  monarch, 
being  unqualified  to  govern  by  himfelf,  buffered  all 
the  authority  to  centre  in  the  hands  of  the  knez' 
Boris  Gudenow,  whofe  filter  he  had  married.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  knez  had  early  con¬ 
ceived  the  project  of  mounting  to  his  brother-in- 
law’s  ffiaticn,  as  focn  as  an  opportunity  fnould  oc¬ 
cur  of  reducing  his  fcheme  to  practice.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  laboured  as  it  were  to  clear  the 
road  :  young  Demetrius  Handing  an  obfcacle  in  his 
way,  he  fent  a  ruffian  to  murder  him,  and  after¬ 
ward  with  his  own  hand  killed  the  affaffin,  to  ob¬ 
literate  every  trace  of  his  crime. 

Some  hiftorians  affert  that  the  real  Demetrius 
was  actually  killed  ;  others,  that  his  mother,  op¬ 
portunely  warned  of  his  danger,  fubffituted  another 
child  in  his  place.  The  truth  of  the  affair  re¬ 
mained  problematic,  but  not  fo  the  crime.  The 
Ruffians,  who  could  not  be  miftaken  v/ith  refpeft 
to  the  intention,  viewed  the  author  of  it  with  hor¬ 
ror.  Boris,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people 
which  was  fixed  on  him  in  an  alarming  manner, 
fet  fire  to  the  city  of  Mofcow ;  and,  every  meafure 
having  been  duly  preconcerted,  the  conflagration 
became  general.  Boris  ran  to  every  quarter  with 
the  utmoff  activity,  and  with  the  appearance  of 
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eompaflion :  on  the  morrow  he  afiembled  the  un¬ 
fortunate  fufferers  around  him,  gave  money  to 
fome,  to  others  made  promifes  of  rebuilding  cheir 
houfes,  and  difmifled  them  aftonilhed  at  his  gene- 
rofity  and  goodnefs  of  heart. 

It  has  been  fufpe&ed,  and  not  without  reafon, 
that  Boris,  tired  of  feeing  his  brother-in-law  reign 
fo  much  longer  than  he  had  hoped,  adminiftered  to 
him  a  flow  poifon.  The  emprefs  his  filler  thought 
him  capable  of  that  crime,  and  refufed  to  fee  or 
fpeak  to  him  during  her  hufband’s  iilnefs.  Per¬ 
haps  Theodore  himfelf  entertained  a  fufpicion  to 
the  fame  effedt :  for,  as  he  had  no  heir,  it  feemed 
reafonable  that  he  fhould  have  bequeathed  his 
fceptre  to  his  brother-in-law,  who  had  ever  held 
the  hand  of  him  who  wielded  it.  Far,  however, 
from  doing  this — when  Theodore  faw  his  diffolu- 
tion  approach,  he  prefented  it  to  one  of  his  coulins 
named  Theodore  Romanow,  who  declined  it.  A 
fecond  and  a  third  alfo  acted  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  fourth  took  it,  only  to  prefent  it  to  a  knez  who 
was  not  related  to  the  family,  and  who  alfo  refufed 
to  accept  it,  Theodore,  to  whom  it  was  now  re¬ 
turned,  flung  it  on  the  floor,  faying,  “  Let  him  be 
u  emperor  who  picks  it  up.”  It  was  taken  up  by 
Boris,  to  the  great  diflatisfaftion  of  a  conflderable  Boris  Cude- 

row,  \ 

part  of  the  nation.  a.  d.  1597. 

He  did  not  confider  the  tranfa&ion  that  had  taken 
place  at  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law  as  a  fufflci- 
ent  title  to  the  pofleffion  of  the  crown.  When 
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the  period  of  mourning  for  the  deceafed  prince 
was  expired,  he  affembled  the  nobles  and  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Mofcaw,  and  ad  dre  fling 
them,  “  I  reflore  to  you,”  faid  he,  “  the  fceptre 
“  of  the  late  czar.  After  the  trial  which  I  have 
“  made,  I  cannot  confent  to  bear  the  burden  of  a 
“  crown.  I  quit  the  throne  :  do  you  fall  it  with 
“  whom  you  pleafe.”  After  having  thus  fpoken, 
he  retired  to  a  monaftery  at  the  diftance  of  a 
league,  leaving  the  affembly  embaiTaffed  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  to  act.  After  fome 
debates,  they  nominated  him  :  he  perfifted  in  his 
refufal,  and  caufed  a  report  to  be  circulated  that 
he  intended  to  aflame  the  monaftic  habit.  At 
the  fame  time  his  emiffaries  publifhed  a  rumour 
that  the  khan  of  the  Tartars  was  advancing  at 
the  head  of  an  innumerable  army  to  invade  Ruflia 
while  deftitute  of  a  fovereign.  At  this  alarming 
intelligence,  the  Ruffians  ran  in  crowds  to  the 
convent,  tearing  their  hair,  beating  their  breafts 
like  men  frantic  with  defpair,  and  fwearing  that 
they  would  never  quit  the  fpot  till  Boris  flrould 
have  promifed  to  become  their  czar.  He  fuffers 
himfelf  to  be  overcome,  and  accepts  the  crown, 
faying,  “  Well  then,  I  will  be  your  fovereign, 
“  fince  providence  fo  ordains.” 

At  the  fame  time  he  ordered  the  nobles  and  the 
foldiers  to  repair  to  an  appointed  place  on  the  fron¬ 
tier.  There  five  hundred  thoufand  men  affembled 
to  repel  the  Tartars  who  had  not  an  idea  of  com- 
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mitting  the  flighted:  aft  of  hoftiiity.  On  the 
contrary,  the  only  Tartars  that  appeared  was  a 
Angle  embaflfador,  accompanied  by  a  (mail  train 
of  attendants,  who  came  to  propofe  an  alliance. 
Boris  affefted  aftonifhment,  exhibited  to  the 
embaflador  the  fpeftacle  of  his  army  drawn  out 
in  battle  array,  of  a  mock  engagement,  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  entertainment,  and  di {miffed  him  loaded 
with  prefents.  On  the  nobles  and  the  foldiers 
he  bellowed  great  largelfes  which  procured  for 
him  a  new  oath  of  allegiance — and  regaled,  dur¬ 
ing  ten  days,  ten  thoufand  cho.fen  men  under 
fumptuous  pavillions,  where  they  were  treated 
with  exquifite  viands  furnifhed  in  large  profu- 
fion. 

During  thefe  rejoicings,  fome  confidential  per- 
fons,  whom  he  had  lent  to  Mofcow,  there  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Tartars,  intimidated  by  the 
prudence  and  the  formidable  preparations  of  the 
new  czar,  had  not  dared  to  advance.  The  peo¬ 
ple  credited  the  tale,  walked  forth  in  crowds  to 
meet  the  pacific  conqueror,  and  condufted  him 
in  triumph  into  Mofcow,  where  he  caufed  him- 
felf  to  be  crowned.  During  that  ceremony,  the 
humane  and  compaffionate  Boris  made  a  vow  not 
to  Hied  any  blood  or  to  condemn  criminals  to  any 
feverer  doom  than  banilhment.  In  confequence, 
a  great  number  of  nobles,  who  were  not  in  his 
interells,  were  foon  fent  into  exile  under  various 
pretexts.  Thofe  who  might  have  any  pretenfions 
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to  the  crown  were  prohibited  to  marry,  and, 
among  others,  Theodore  Romanow,  to  whom  the 
preceding  czar  had  offered  his  fceptre,  was  thrown 
into  prifon,  and  feparatecl  from  his  wife.  They 
were  afterward  compelled  to  enter  into  different 
convents,  to  take  monaftic  vows,  and  to  change 
their  names,  Theodore  affirmed  that  of  Phila- 
retus. 

In  the  midft  of  his  fucceffes  Boris’s  bofom  was 
corroded  by  chagrin.  A  famine  prevailed  in  Ruf- 
fia,  fevere  almofl  beyond  example.  In  many 
families  the  fatteft  perfon  was  killed  to  fupply 
food  for  the  reft.  Fathers  and  mothers  ate  their 
own  children  :  and  an  ocular  witnefs  attefts  that 
a  number  of  affembled  women,  having  decoyed  a 
peafant  into  a  houfe,  murdered  him,  and  devoured 
himfelf  and  his  horfe.  Notwithftanding  the  efforts 
exerted  by  the  emperor  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
calamity,  there  perifhed  five  hundred  thoufand  per- 
fons  in  the  city  of  Mofcow  alone. 

To  this  fcourge  was  added  the  inquietude  ex-r 
cited  in  Boris’s  mind  by  the  refurrection  of  De¬ 
metrius  whom  he  had  commanded  to  be  mur¬ 
dered.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  mother, 
according  to  an  opinion  which  has  gained  credit, 
had,  in  lieu  of  Demetrius,  fubftituted  another 
child  whom  fire  delivered  to  the  aftaftins,  and  had 
concealed  her  own  fon  in  a  monaftery,  where  he 
was  brought  up.  Whether  by  chance  or  impru¬ 
dence,  a  report  of  his  exiftence  tranfpired,  and 
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that  report  reached  the  ear  of  Boris,  who  em¬ 
ployed  every  pofiible  method  to  afcertain  the 
truth.  Several  perfons  were  interrogated,  many 
even  were  quefiioned  by  torture.  His  mother, 
whofe  anfwers  were  no  doubt  unfatisfaCtory,  was 
lent  into  confinement  in  a  remote  monafiery.  All 
that  Boris  was  able  to  learn  by  the  utmofi  dili¬ 
gence  of  inquiry,  was  that  two  monks  had  eloped 
from  a  convent  and  made  their  efcape  into  Poland; 
one  of  whom  might,  from  his  age  and  figure,  be 
fuppofed  to  be  the  perfon  who  was  the  object  of 
his  fearch.  The  czar  employed  perfons  to  watch 
their  motions,  and  to  feife  or  kill  the  youth.  In 
fhort,  the  Reps  which  he  took  on  the  occafion 
were  fufficient  to  induce  a  belief  that  he  was  not 
free  from  a  conviction  that  another  child  had 
been  murdered  in  Demetrius’s  Read. 

By  a  concurrence  of  extraordinary  circum- 
Rances,  the  young  fugitive  friar,  whom  we  Rrall 
henceforward  term  Demetrius,  gained  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  Lithuanian  noble,  who  fent  him 
recommended  to  the  palatine  of  Sandomir.  The 
palatine  thought  the  proofs  offered  by  the  pro- 
fcribed  youth  fufiiciently  Rrong  to  be  laid  before 
the  king  and  republic  of  Poland  affembled  in  diet. 
They  examined  them,  pronounced  them  to  be 
convincing,  acknowledged  him  as  legitimate  heir 
to  the  crown  of  Ruflia,  and  levied  an  army  to 
place  him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancefiors.  The 
exiRence  of  Demetrius  now  became  fomething 
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more  than  a  fubjedt  of  fi triple  uneafinefs  to  Boris, 
who  therefore  renewed  his  attempts  to  make  away 
with  his  rival.  The  latter  attacked  the  tyrant  by 
open  force,  and  gained  a  vidtory  over  him. 
Chagrin  feifed  on  the  mind  of  Boris,  and  he  died 
of  melancholy. 

Theodore  He  left  a  fon  named  Theodore,  who  was  fifteen 

Demetrius,  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death.  This 

A“D' l6o5.  prince  afcended  the  throne,  only  to  experience 
the  mortification  of  being  almod  immediately 
hurled  down  from  it,  and  of  feeing  entire 
Ruffia  declare  in  favour  of  Demetrius.  Mofcow, 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  was  not  the  lad  :  it 
invited  Boris’s  rival,  who  fent  before  him  an 
order  for  drangling  Theodore  and  his  mother, 
which  was  accordingly  executed.  Every  thing 
fucceeded  with  him  :  he  was  crowned  with  the 
greated  folemnity,  in  the  midd  of  univerfal 
plaudits.  Neverthelefs  a  party  was  formed  againd 
him,  at  the  head  of  which  were  three  brothers, 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  by  name  Zulki. 
They  rendered  Demetrius’s  legitimacy  the  fubjedt 
of  fufpicions  which  were  beginning  to  grow  alarm¬ 
ing,  when  the  czar  caufed  them  to  be  arreded, 
condemned  the  two  younger  of  the  three  to 
banifhment,  and  the  elded  to  be  beheaded.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  preparations  were  made  for  the  execu¬ 
tion,  that  the  example  might  awe  the  mal-con- 
tents  to  quiet  oloedience  :  the  criminal  was  already 
on  his  knees  upon  the  fcaffold,  and  momentarily 
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awaited  the  fatal  blow.  The  executioner  already 
had  his  arm  uplifted,  when  Demetrius  fent  Zufki 
his  pardon,  and  contented  himfelf  with  fubjedting 
him  to  the  fame  punilhment  which  had  been  in- 
flidted  on  his  brethren — that  of  exile;  after  which, 
he  was  guilty  of  the  decilive  error  of  almoft  im¬ 
mediately  recalling  him,  and  even  granting  him 
his  favour. 

The  czar,  who  was  indebted  for  his  good  for¬ 
tune  to  the  Poles,  fhowed  attentions  to  them  which 
excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  Ruffians.  The  pala¬ 
tine  of  Sandomir  had,  from  his  protedtor,  become 
his  father-in-law  ;  and  Demetrius’s  marriage  with 
the  princefs  palatine  introduced  at  court  the  Ger¬ 
man  manners,  to  which  the  complaifant  hufband 
appeared  to  give  a  preference  :  he  even  affected 
contempt  for  the  Ruffian  practices,  their  frequent 
ablutions,  their  genuflexions  before  images ;  and 
he  indulged  himfelt  in  the  ufe  of  veal,  which  thev 
confidered  as  unclean  food.  The  ungrateful  Zufki 
not  only  pointed  out  to  public  notice  thefe  acts 
of  imprudence,  but  alfo  fomented  and  exaiperated 
the  difcontent  which  they  excited. 

The  too  confident  Demetrius  nesdedted  the 
warnings  which  were  given  to  him  concerning  the 
defigns  of  the  confpirators,  infomuch  that  he  had 
only  thirty  guards  about  him  when  Zufki  came 
at  the  head  of  an  infurgent  multitude  to  attack 
the  palace.  Demetrius,  furrounded  on  every 
fide,  leaped  with  his  fabre  in  his  hand  from  s. 
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window,  broke  his  thigh  by  the  fall,  and  remained 
helplefs  on  the  fpot.  He  was  carried  into  an 
apartment  where  ever}'-  perfon  had  liberty  to  fee 
him.  Zufki  flattered  himfelf  that  by  dint  of 
threats  he  fhould  obtain  from  him  a  declaration 
that  the  flory  of  his  mother  having  fubflituted 
another  child  in  his  place  was  falfe.  But  he,  on 
the  contrary,  folemnly  afTerted  the  legitimacy  of 
his  birth,  and  appealed  to  his  mother’s  tefli- 
mony.  She  was  not  fummoned  to  appear :  but 
he  was  informed  that  fhe  acknowledged  that  her  real 
fon  had  been  affafiinated.  Demetrius  advanced 
fuch  cogent  arguments  in  refutation  of  that  con- 
feffion,  whether  feigned  or  extorted  by  fear,  that, 
through  an  apprehenfion  left  his  words  fhould 
produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
he  was  murdered.  His  dead  body  was  abandoned 
to  the  outrages  of  the  populace,  who  dragged  it 
through  the  mire  to  the  fpot  where  Zufki  had 
received  his  pardon  at  the  moment  of  impending 
death.  Was  this  intended  as  an  indirect  cenfure 
of  the  miftaken  lenity  of  the  unfortunate  Deme¬ 
trius,  or  as  a  reproach  caft  on  the  ingratitude  of 
his  murderer  ?  As  many  Poles  as  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enraged  populace  were  put  to  the 
fword.  The  honour  of  the  ladies  of  that  nation 
was  not  fpared ;  and  the  emprefs  herlelf  efcaped 
from  the  lad:  infult  only  by  the  affifcance  of  a 
Ruffian  lady  who  concealed  her  under  her  gar¬ 
ment. 
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Zuflci  took  great  pains  to  publifh  all  the 
reafons  which  could  tend  to  edablifh  a  belief  that 
Demetrius  was  an  impodor :  but  the  tedi  monies 
which  he  adduced  were,  even  at  the  time,  deemed 
unfat  isfa&ory  ;  and  his  proofs  fall  to  the  ground, 
when  fet  in  oppofition  to  thofe  with  which  nature 
herfelf  had  furnilhed  Demetrius.  In  his  child¬ 
hood  he  had  been  obferved  to  have  one  leg  fhorter 
than  the  other,  and  a  wart  under  his  right  eye  : 
the  emperor  Demetrius  had  thofe  fame  marks. 

Befides,  can  it  be  imagined  that  fo  prudent  and 
fenfible  a  nation  as  the  Poles  fhould  have  been 
midaken  in  an  affair  which  they  fo  attentively 
examined  ?  or,  fuppofmg  that  a  wilh  of  keeping 
the  Ruffians  employed  at  home  by  domedic  dif- 
turbances  fhould  have  induced  them  to  favour 
an  impodure,  how  could  the  palatine  of  Sandomir 
have  confented  to  facrifice  his  daughter  to  a  man 
whofe  rank  and  birth  would  have  admitted  the 
flighted  fufpicion  ? 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Zufki  pro¬ 
cured  himfelf  to  be  declared  emperor.  The  nobles  zufki, 

,.r  r  ,  r  i  i  -i  A.D.160& 

were  not  diipoled  in  his  favour  :  but  he  gamed 
the  election  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  populace. 

If  the  remembrance  of  Demetrius  caufed  him  no 
remorfe,  at  lead  a  fhadow  of  that  prince  didurbed 
his  repofe  :  for  the  name  of  fhadow  may  be  given 
to  a  kind  of  phantom  of  that  prince  which  never 
made  its  appearance.  Two  mal-content  nobles, 
without  exhibiting  him  to  view,  publifhed  that 
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he  exifted ;  they  enlifted  foldiers  under  his  ban¬ 
ners,  combated  Zufki,  defeated  him,  but  were 
in  their  turn  defeated,  made  prifoners,  and  be¬ 
headed. 

To  the  (hade  fucceeded  a  fubflantial  being,  who 
has  been  called  the  third  Demetrius.  He  was  a 
fchool-mafler  in  a  little  town  of  Polifh  Ruffia, 
and  pretended  that,  notwithflanding  the  frafture 
of  his  thigh  in  confequence  of  his  leap  from  the 
window,  he  had  been  carried  off  in  the  midfl  of 
the  confufion  by  fome  faithful  fubjedls,  and  tranf- 
ported  to  that  remote  town,  where  he  had  under¬ 
taken  the  inflrudtion  of  children  for  the  fake  of 
gaining  a  livelihood.  On  this  occafion,  if  the 
Poles  were  deceived,  it  was  becaufe  they  were 
willing  to  be  fo  ;  for  this  new  Demetrius  was  very 
far  from  exhibiting  the  fame  fymptoms  of  cha- 
Tadleriflic  truth  as  the  fil'd.  The  only  points 
in  his  favour  were  a  refemblance  of  features, 
a  co-incidence  of  age,  and  a  large  flock  of  ef¬ 
frontery. 

The  Poles,  however,  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  with  which  he  befieged  Mofcow.  The 
widow  of  the  firfl  Demetrius,  and  the  palatine 
his  father,  having  efcaped  from  Zufki’s  chains, 
promoted  the  illufion  of  which  this  new  De¬ 
metrius  flood  in  need.  To  avenge  herfelf  on  the 
murderer  of  her  hufband,  the  widow  permitted 
this  pretender  to  the  throne  to  treat  her — in  out¬ 
ward  appearance  only,  it  is  faid-— as  his  wife.  He 
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received  her  with  all  imaginable  pomp,  and  with 
demonftrations  of  feemingly  unfeigned  joy.  She, 
on  her  part,  encouraged  thefe  teftimonies  of  af¬ 
fectionate  attention;  but  fhe  appears  to  have 
aCted  neither  fincerely  nor  cordially ;  for  fhe  did 
not  preferve  for  him  either  the  friendfhip  or  the 
affiftance  of  the  Poles. 

Thefe  having  aided  the-impoftor  merely  for  the 
fake  of  obtaining  from  the  emperor  Zuiki  certain 
objeCts  which  they  had  in  view— as  foon  as  they 
had  compared  their  wifh,  they  changed  tides,  and 
affifted  the  czar  in  expelling  the  fchool-matter. 

He  efcaped  into  Tartary,  where  he  was  fome  time 
after  affaffinated.  With  refpeCt  to  Zutki,  the 
Ruffians,  weary  of  his  perfon  and  his  government, 
imputed  to  him  the  feries  of  misfortunes  by  which 
they  had  been  afflicted  during  his  reign.  As 
thofe  calamities,  among  which  are  principally  to 
be  reckoned  the  horrors  of  war,  arofe  chiefly  from 
the  Poles,  the  Ruffians  thought  they  might  more 
eafily  repair  their  paft  lofles  and  prevent  a  fuc* 
ceffion  of  new  by  chooting  an  emperor  from  that 
nation.  Zuiki  was  depofed,  lhaven,  and  Ihut  up 
in  a  convent,  where  he  died  of  chagrin,  or  of 
poifon  voluntarily  taken. 

The  crown  was  offered  to  Uladiflaus,  the  fon  of  Uladiflaus» 

.  A.D. 

Sigumund  king  of  Poland.  Inffead  of  prefenting 
himfelf  to  receive  it,  Uladiflaus  fent  before  him 
an  army  of  Poles,  who  committed  every  fpecies  of 
diforder,  infomuch  that  Mofcow,  where  they  had 
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at  fir  ft  experienced  a  friendly  reception,  revolted 
againft  them.  On  abandoning  the  city,  where 
they  were  unable  to  maintain  their  ground,  they 
fet  fire  to  it ;  which  conflagration  is  faid  to  have 
confirmed  a  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  houfes. 
During  the  pretended  reign  of  Uladiftaus,  which 
lafted  only  three  years,  a  fourth  Demetrius  made 
his  appearance,  who,  being  betrayed  by  his  ad¬ 
herents,  was  hanged. 

The  Ruffians  were  embarraffed  to  aifpofe  of 
their  crown  j  feveral  of  them  wifhing  for  a  foreign 
prince,  as  lefs  fufceptible  of  a  predilection  in 
favour  of  any  particular  family ;  while  others, 
jealous  of  the  national  glory,  infifted  on  having 
a  native  of  the  country  to  rule  over  them. 
During  the  altercations  produced  by  this  diverfity 
df  fentiments,  fome  perfon  mentioned  Michael 
Theodorowitz,  fon  of  Philaretus,  that  relative  to 
whom  Theodore  on  his  death-bed  had  prefented 
his  fceptre,  and  whom  Boris,  when  pofleffed  of  the 
throne,  had  feparated  from  his  wife  and  confined 
in  a  convent.  He  had  been  carried  a  prifoner 
into  Poland,!  decorated  however  with  the  title  of 
bifhop. 

The  mother,  who  had  been  fuffered  to  retain 
her  fon,  had  educated  him  with  great  care ;  and 
he  was  now  feventeen  years  old.  Thofe  of  the 
Ruffian  nobles  who  knew  him  reprefented  him  to 
the  others  as  capable  of  reftoring  to  the  empire 
its  priftine  fplendor ;  but  the  aflembly,  wilhing 
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to  form  their  own  judgement  of  him,  difpatched  a 
deputation  to  his  mother  defiring  that  fhe  would 
fend  him  to  them.  That  affectionate  parent  re¬ 
ceived  the  meffage  with  a  terror  which  manifefted 
itfelf  in  a  flood  of  tears.  She  fancied  that  her 
fon  was  demanded  of  her  only  to  undergo  the 
fame  fate  that  had  been  buffered  by  the  laft  czars. 
Neverthelefs,  being  encouraged  by  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  her  friends,  fhe  buffered  him  to  depart. 
Michael  won  the  approbation  of  the  affembly ;  Michael 
for,  though  fome  of  their  number  thought  his  wit?, 
youth  an  objection,  the  majority  exclaimed,  “  The  *  ’  113 

“  Almighty,  who  has  chofen  him,  wifi  alfp  aflift 
“  him.” 

The  flrft  aCt  of  his  reign  was  an  invitation  fent 
to  his  father,  whp  had  matured  his  wifdom  under 
affliction,  and  was  grown  grey  in  adverfity.  The 
old  man  had  taken  no  part  in  the  late  intrigues, 
and  flad  no  refentments  to  gratify.  His  fon 
made  a  rule  of  framing  his  cqnduCt  by  his  father’s 
advice,  and  ever  fhowed  a  refpeCtful  deference  to 
his  opinion.  The  conftant  proofs  which  he  ex¬ 
hibited  of  filial  piety  gained  for  him  the  affeCtion 
of  the  nation  ;  and  he  merited  the  general  efteem 
by  bellowing  the  greateft  attention  on  every  ob- 
jeCt  that  could  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  °f  his 
people. 

He  married  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  found  at  his  plough  when  the  meffengers 
came  to  announce  to  him  the  honour  which  the 
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Alexis 

Theodoro- 

witz, 

A.D.  1645 


czar  intended  to  confer  on  his  family.  Eudocia, 
equally  virtuous  as  beautiful,  proved  herfelf  worthy 
of  his  choice,  and  affifted  her  hufband,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  her  abilities  and  in  the  degree  fuitable  to 
her  fex,  in  fupporting  the  burden  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  after  the  death  of  his  father.  Michael  was 
fo  highly  refpedted  for  his  equity  and  prudence 
and  piety,  that,  betides  the  cro'wd  of  his  own  fub- 
je&s  who  were  attracted  to  his  court  by  a  fenti- 
ment  of  veneration  for  him,  it  was  conftantly 
adorned  by  the  prefence  of  embafladors  from  the 
neighbouring  princes  of  Europe  and  Alia,  who  all 
were  anxious  to  preferve  the  alliance  of  fo  great 
a  monarch  : — pacific  glory  !  more  ettimable  than 
that  acquired  by  conquefts  ! — He  affumed  the 
title  of  czar,  which  means  emperor ,  and,  at  his 
death,  bequeathed  his  crown  to  his  fon,  then  in 
the  lixteenth  year  of  his  age. 

Alexis  Theodorowitz  had  not,  like  his  father, 
_  the  good  fortune  to  be  guided  in  the  firft  fteps  of 
his  career  by  a  Mentor  interefted  in  his  happinefs 
and  that  of  his  people.  Michael  had  imagined 
that  he  made  a  wife  choice  in  appointing  as  his 
councilor  and  fir  ft  minifter  Boris  Morolou,  a  man 
till  then  held  in  eftimation,  and  poftefted  of  abili¬ 
ties,  but  unfortunately  tainted  with  the  fpirit  of 
ambition.  The  firft  proof  which  he  gave  of  this 
was  his  rendering  himfelf  brother-in-law  to  the 
czar  by  marrying  the  emprefs’s  lifter.  In  his 
father-in-law  Milollaulki  he  found  a  man  capable 
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of  feconding  him  in  his  projects.  Having  affo- 
ciated  with  themfelves  Pleffcou  the  chief  judge  of 
the  fupreme  court,  thefe  three  men  formed  a 
triumviral  cabal,  and  took  into  their  own  hands 
the  entire  management  of  the  government,  while 
the  young  emperor  dozed  away  his  time  in  the 
enjoyment  of  pleafures  which  they  were  careful  to 
minifter  to  him. 

They  exercifed  their  authority  with  an  ef¬ 
frontery  which  exafperated  the  people.  Pleffcou 
made  open  traffic  of  juftice  :  Miloflaulki  publicly 
fold  offices  and  employments ;  and  Morofou  en¬ 
joyed  his  pre-eminence  with  difgufting  haughtinefs 
and  oftentation.  The  inhabitants  of  Mofcow,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  paternal  government  of  Michael, 
for  a  while  fubmitted  to  this  mal-adminiftration, 
but  at  length  loft  their  patience.  They  now  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  utmoft  exceffes  of  unbridled  licen- 
tioufnefs,  not  indeed  againft  the  czar  whofe  in¬ 
experience  they  pardoned  and  whofe  innocence 
they  refpedted,  but  againft  his  faithlefs  minifters 
and  their  agents  and  accomplices,  whofe  heads 
they  loudly  demanded.  Alexis  with  difficulty 
faved  the  life  of  his  father-in-law  by  facrificing 
the  others.  This  popular  vengeance  ferved  as  a 
leffon  which  taught  Morofou  to  become  mild, 
affable,  juft,  and  obliging — and  fumifhed  the 
czar  with  a  caution  to  beware  thenceforward  of 
repofing  unlimited  confidence  in  his  minifters, 
and  to  guide  the  helm  of  empire  with  his  own 
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hand.  Accordingly  the  fequel  of  his  reign  was 
peaceful,  if  we  except  fome  wars  of  fhort  duration 
with  the  Swedes,  the  Poles,  and  other  neighbour¬ 
ing  nations. 

Under  this  reign  appeared  two  impodors  and 
a  dangerous  rebel.  In  furveying  the  adventures 
of  the  firft,  we  are  adonifhed  that  the  life  of  one 
man  could  have  been  fufficient  to  embrace  fo 
many  events.  His  name  was  Ankudina,  and  he  was 
fon  of  a  draper  at  Wologda.  His  father,  having 
obferved  in  him  fome  extraordinary  marks  of 
genius,  caufed  him  to  be  indrudted  in  reading  and 
dinging — acquifitions  which  rendered  him  a  per- 
fon  of  confequence  among  his  countrymen,  who 
were  the  mod  ignorant  of  the  human  race.  He 
had  a  pleafmg  voice,  and  fhowed  tade  in  hing¬ 
ing  the  hymns  and  canticles  of  the  church.  The 
archbifhop,  delighted  with  his  talents,  took  him 
into  his  family,  where  he  behaved  fo  well  that  the 
prelate  gave  him  his  grand-dabghter  in  marriage. 
His  good  fortune  now  began  to  turn  his  brain  : 
he  flyled  himfelf  waiwode  or  governor  of  Wo¬ 
logda,  affedted  the  manners  fuitable  to  that  rank, 
launched  into  correfpondent  expenfe,  ruined  him¬ 
felf,  went  with  his  family  to  Mofcow,  and  there 
obtained  a  lucrative  office  attended  with  refpond- 
bility.  In  his  new  dation  he  recommenced  his 
career  of  pleafure  and  extravagance,  at  the  rifque 
of  thofe  obliging  perfons  from  whom  he  was  able 
to  borrow.  One  of  the  mod  credulous  of  thofe 
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was  a  friend,  from  whom,  under  pretence  of  a  ce¬ 
remony  which  required  fome  fhow,  he  borrowed 
his  wife’s  jewels.  Thefe  he  fquandered  in  diffi- 
pation,  like  every  thing  elfe  that  came  to  his 
hands ;  and,  when  called  upon  for  reftitution,  he 
denied  having  received  them.  His  wife,  the  arch- 
bifhop’s  grand-daughter,  upbraided  him  with  his 
difhonefty  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  treafury 
called  on  him  for  his  accompts.  Embarrafied  by 
this  demand,  and  importuned  by  the  reproaches 
of  his  wife,  he  fhut  her  up  in  a  ftove,  fet  fire  to 
his  houfe,  and  made  his  efcape. 

While  every  one  fuppofed  Ankudina  to  have 
perifhed  in  the  conflagration,  he  was  on  his  way 
to  Poland.  Some  time  after,  the  czar  preparing 
to  fend  an  embafly  to  that  country,  the  impoftor 
thought  proper  to  go  to  the  general  of  the 
Cofaks,  who  enjoyed  confiderabie  authority  in 
that  kingdom.  He  delivered  himfelf  into  his 
hands  as  a  near  kinfman  to  the  late  emperor 
Bal'd  Zulki.  The  embafly,  he  faid,  was  for  the 
purpofe  of  demanding  him  ;  and  he  entirely  gave 
-himfelf  up  to  the  general,  requefting  his  pro¬ 
tection  in  return  for  the  confidence  he  thus  re- 
pofed  in  him.  The  Cofak  promifed  it ;  but,  as 
the  name  which  the  Ruffian  adventurer  had  af¬ 
firmed  began  to  give  him  a  dangerous  celebrity, 
not  thinking  the  general’s  protection  fufficient,  he 
fuddenly  quitted  Poland — repaired  to  Conftanti- 
nople — there  abjured  Chriflianifm,  was  circum- 
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cifed,  and  contra&ed  new  debts — fled  to  Rome,- 
and  in  that  city  embraced  the  catholic  religion. 

From  Rome  Ankudina  went  to  Vienna,  thence 
proceeded  to  Tranfylvania,  and  obtained,  we 
know  not  under  what  pretence,  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  from  prince  Ragotfki  to  the  queen  of 
Sweden.  Arrived  at  Stockholm,  he  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  himfelf  not  barely  as  a  near  relative,  but 
as  the  fon,  of  Bafil  Zufki.  Some  Ruffian  mer¬ 
chants  refident  in  Sweden  fent  to  inform  their 
court  of  his  pretenfions,  Proofs  demonftrative  of 
the  impofture  were  collected  and  fent  into  Sweden. 
The  queen,  now  undeceived,  caufed  him  to  be 
thrown  into  prifonj  whence  having  made  his  efcape, 
he  repaired  to  Bruffels,  and  introduced  himfelf  to 
the  archduke  Leopold.  Diffatisfied  probably  with 
his  reception  here,  or  with  the  little  advantage 
which  it  feemed  to  promife  him,  he  paffed  to 
Leipfic,  and  there  embraced  Lutheranifm ;  thence 
he  went  to  the  duchy  of  Holftein,  where,  in  con- 
fequence  of  letters  from  the  czar,  the  duke  caufed 
him  to  be  arrefled,  and  fent  him  prifoner  to 
Ruffia, 

After  having  for  fome  time  tergiverfated  in  his 
confinement,  he  at  length  returned  to  his  former 
ftory,  and  impudently  maintained  that  he  was 
the  fon  of  Zufki,  He  told  a  romantic  tale,  of 
which  the  moft  important  epifode  was  that  the 
khan  of  Tartary  had  wifhed  to  employ  hint 
againft  the  czar,  and  to  give  him  the  command  of 
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a  hundred  thoufand  men  for  that  purpofe  ;  but 
that  he  bore  too  great  a  love  to  his  country  to  in¬ 
volve  it  in  confufion,  and  that  God  had  preferved 
him  from  fo  criminal  an  undertaking.  A  perfon, 
never thelefs,  who  was  employed  to  lift  him,  con¬ 
trived  by  dextrous  management  to  obtain  from 
him  even  a  written  confeflion  of  his  impoflure 
but  when  that  document  was  ufed  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  extracting  from  his  own  lips  a  formal  dil- 
avowal  of  his  pretenlions,  he  denied  his  hand¬ 
writing,  and  from  that  moment  perfevered  to  the 
laft  in  alferting  himfelf  to  be  the  ton  of  Zulki, 
Notwithftanding  the  teftimony  of  his  mother,  of 
his  relatives,  of  all  thofe  who  had  known  him  in 
his  employments  and  in  his  pleafures,  he  oblti- 
nately  maintained  his  point,  never  contradicted 
himfelf  under  the  torture,  and  fuffered  capital 
punifhment  at  Mofcow. 

The  other  impoftor  gave  himfelf  out  for  the 
fon  of  Demetrius  and  of  the  princefs  daughter  of 
the  palatine  of  Sandomir,  In  proof  of  his  after- 
lion  he  Ihowed  certain  characters  imprinted  on  his 
back.  Thefe  were  unintelligible  to  every  body 
except  one  perfon  (apparently  polled  at  hand  for 
the  purpofe)  who,  in  a  public  aftembly  where  the 
knave  uncovered  his  Ihoulders,  read  without  diffi¬ 
culty  “  Demetrius,  the  fon  of  Demetrius.”  During 
the  Ihort  reign  of  Uladillaus  in  Poland,  that 
prince,  finding  his  account  in  the  exillence  of  dif- 
turbances  in  Ruflia,  took  favourable  notice  of  the 
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pretended  Demetrius.  The  latter  connected  him- 
felf  with  Galga,  a  Tartarian  prince,  who  was  a 
prifoner  in  Poland,  and  real  heir  to  the  crown 
of  Tartary.  Some  difagreeable  accidents  depriving 
the  impoftor  of  this  protection,  he  withdrew 
into  Holftein,  a  place  already  fo  fatal  to  fimilar 
knavery — was  in  the  fame  manner  delivered  up 
by  the  duke — and,  like  the  fictitious  Zulki,  fuf- 
feted  at  Mofcow  the  punifhment  due  to  criminals 
convicted  of  high  treafon.  Thefe  examples  prove 
what  efreCts  may  be  produced  by  daring  boldnefs 
on  the  one  hand,  and  credulity  on  the  other,  in  a 
country  benighted  in  the  darknefs  of  ignorance. 

The  rebel  of  whom  we  are  about  to  fpeak  did 
not  need  the  aid  of  impofture  to  levy  an  army 
againft  the  czar.  Stenko  Razin  was  the  brother 
of  a  man  who,  being  chief  of  the  Don  Cofaks, 
had  been  put  to  death  by  the  Ruffians  for  at¬ 
tempting  to  fupport  the  privileges  of  his  nation. 
The  Cofaks  aflerted  that  they  were  not  fubjeCts 
of  the  Ruffian  empire,  but  limply  under  its  pro¬ 
tection.  No  fooner  had  Stenko  difplayed  the 
banner  of  liberty  than  he  faw  his  compatriots 
crowding  around  that  cherifhed  enfign.  At  firft 
he  appeared  actuated  by  the  incentives  of  pa- 
triotifm,  the  glory  of  his  nation,  and  the  defire  of 
juft  vengeance  :  but,  after  his  firft  fucceftes,  he 
ih owed  himfelf  to  be  influenced  by  ambition. 

He  commenced  his  career  by  depredation,  the 
fureft  mode  of  fpeedily  collecting  foldiers.  His 
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cruelty  fpread  terror,  and  prevented  all  refiftance. 
From  the  following  inftance  let  a  judgement  be 
formed  of  his  brutal  ferocity.  He  had  captured 
a  Perfian  princefs,  who  was  beautiful  and  com¬ 
pliant.  Sailing  with  her  one  day  on  the  Wolga, 
in  a  moment  of  gaiety  and  intoxication,  after 
enumerating  the  rich  prefents  which  he  had  la¬ 
vished  on  his  partifans,  he  broke  out  into  this 
exclamation — “  And  thou,  noble  river  !  thou 
“  who  haft  wafted  to  me  fuch  abundance  of  gold 
“  and  filver  and  other  precious  effects — thou  my 
“  defender,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  my  fortune 
“  and  my  rank — I  have  hitherto  given  thee  no- 
“  thing  :  but  I  will  now  prove  to  thee  my  grati- 
“  tude.”  In  concluding  thefe  words,  he  feifes  the. 
princefs,  lifts  her  in  his  arms,  and  hurls  her  into 
the  'river,  with  the  pearls  and  diamonds  and  other 
rich  ornaments  with  which  Hie  was  covered. 

The  grand  principle  of  Stenko’s  policy,  and 
what  attracted  numerous  foldiers  to  his  ftandards 
and  retained  them  under  his  command,  was  to 
affedt  no  pre-eminence  over  the  Cofaks  except  in 
the  moment  of  battle,  to  appear  only  as  their 
equal,  and  free  from  every  other  wifh  than  that  of 
eftablifhing  the  empire  of  liberty.  He  indulged 
them  in  every  fpecies  of  licentioufnefs,  that  he 
might  render  them  equally  culpable  as  himfelf. 
By  a  juft  retribution,  therefore,  after  his  defeat 
the  puniihment  was  aifo  extended  to  the  people 
who  were  the  accomplices  of  his  crimes. 
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Dolgorucki,  the  general  who  vanquifhed  Stem 
ko,  erected  at  Arfamas  a  tribunal  fo  fevere  that 
the  avenues  of  the  town  refembled  the  terrific 
picture  which  the  poets  have  given  us  of  Tartarus. 
On  one  fide  were  feen  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  head- 
lefs  and  fmeared  with  blood — on  the  other,  num¬ 
bers  of  wretches  impaled  alive,  uttering  frightful 
fhrieks,  and  fuffering  a  thoufand  deaths  at  once. 
Within  the  fpace  of  three  months,  eleven  thoufand 
perfons  were  judicially  condemned,  and  paffed 
through  the  hands  of  the  executioners. 

As  to  Stenko  himfelf,  being  much  embarrafied 
to  find  an  afylum  after  his  defeat,  he  had  the 
weak  credulity  to  imagine  that  the  promifed 
faith  would  be  kept  with  regard  to  a  pardon 
which  he  was  taught  to  expedt :  he  therefore  fur- 
rendered,  and  fufFered  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded 
that  the  czar  was  curious  to  fee  a  man  of  his  rare 
merit — that  he  ought  to  fet  out  for  court — and 
that  he  would  find  the  people  along  the  road 
eagerly  prefling  forward  to  do  him  honour  ;  info- 
much  that  he  expedted  a  triumph  on  his  arrival 
at  Mofcow.  But,  inflead  of  a  triumphal  car,  he 
there  found  only  a  wretched  waggon  which  was 
fent  out  to  meet  him,  in  the  middle  of  which  was 
eredted  a  gibbet,  fare  omen  of  his  death,  which 
foon  followed,  after  he  had  been  obliged  to  under¬ 
go  the  torture. 

This  rebellion  is  thought  to  have  cofl  Ruflia  a 
hundred  thoufand  men — that  is  to  fay,  fighting 
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men;  foi  evena  greater  number  are  faid  to  have 
perifhed  by  difeafe  and  famine  than  fell  in  the 
field  of  battle.  Thefe  terrible  executions  were 
repugnant  to  the  humane  heart  of  Alexis,  who 
regretted  to  fee  himfelf  reduced  to  the  fad  ne- 
ceffity  of  putting  fo  many  perfons  to  death.  But 
hiftorians  remark,  that,  in  certain  conjunctures, 
fuch  executions  are  neceflary  for  the  purpofe  of 
preventing  greater  evils.  It  is  moreover  an  act  of 
juftice  due  to  that  prince  to  obferve  that  he 
omitted  no  practicable  mean  of  rendering  his 
government  as  mild  as  poffible.  Although  he 
pofiefied  courage,  he  never  made  war  except  when 
he  could  not  avoid  it ;  and  he  incefiantly  laboured 
to  promote  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjects.  His 
whole  fubfequent  life  was  employed  in  repairing, 
by  the  wifdom  of  his  adminiftration,  the  faults 
into  which  he  had  been  led  in  his  youth  by  his 
too  great  confidence  in  his  favourites  and  mi- 
nifters. 

By  his  firft  wife,  Alexis  left  Theodore,  John, 
and  the  princefs  Sophia ;  by  a  fecond,  Peter,  and 
the  princefs  Natalia.  Theodore  fucceeded  him  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  years.  With  all  the  good  a.  d.  1676, 
qualities  of  his  father,  he  unfortunately  had  a  de¬ 
licate  conftitution  which  did  not  promife  him 
a  long  life.  He  waged  againft  the  Turks  a  briflc 
and  animated  war,  which  was  not  unfortunate  on 
his  fide.  It  was  followed  by  peace,  not  only  with 
that  power,  but  likewife  with  all  his  neighbours : 
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and  that  feafon  of  tranquillity  allowed  him 
leifure  to  beftow  his  attention  on  the  welfare  of 
his  kingdom. 

After  the  example  of  his  father,  Theodore 
would  have  wifhed  to  polilh  Ruffia,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  it  ufeful  eftablifhments.  He  did  not 
think  they  could  have  a  folid  foundation,  unlefs 
eredteel  on  the  bafis  of  merit :  and  it  was,  in  his 
opinion,  an  abfurdity  and  an  injuftice  that  birth 
without  talents  fhould  be  a  paffport  to  offices 
and  dignities,  and  fhould  open  the  door  to  the 
honours  of  the  ftate.  He  is  faid  to  have  ordered 
all  the  nobles  to  come  to  him  with  the  charters  of 
their  titles,  which,  when  prefented  to  him,  he 
threw  into  the  fire,  declaring  that  thenceforward 
all  profitable  or  honourable  prerogatives  fhould 
be  folely  granted  to  talents  and  virtue,  not  to 
birth.  The  czar  followed  this  principle  in  dif- 
pofuig  of  the  throne  when  he  faw  his  end  ap¬ 
proach.  Of  his  two  brothers,  John  the  elder  was 
'  of  competent  age  :  but  his  mind  was  not  ex¬ 
panded,  his  fight  was  fhort,  and  he  was  fubjedl  to 
epileptic  fits.  Peter,  who  was  only  his  paternal 
brother,  lliowed,  notwithflanding  his  early  youth, 
a  tafte  for  the  fciences  and  ufelul  knowledge,  and 
confequently  excited  a  hope  that  he  might  realife 
projects  of  utility  to  Ruffia.  It  was  he  whom 
Theodore  nominated  as  his  fucceffior. 

This  preference  did  not  pleafe  their  fifter  So¬ 
phia.  Ambitious  and  defirous  of  governing,  fire 
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Would  have  been  better  fatisfied  with  John’a 
weaknefs  than  with  the  youth  of  Peter,  who 
already  betrayed  little  difpofkion  to  docility.  Like 
all  other  defpots,  the  Ruffian  emperors  had  formed 
for  themfelves  a  guard  executively  attached  to 
'their  perfons,  fimilar  to  the  janilfaries  of  the 
grand-tignor,  and  known  by  the  appellation  of 
ftrelitzes.  By  Sophia’s  intrigues  thefe  were  ex¬ 
cited  to  interfere  in  the  government :  they  de¬ 
clared  themfelves  difpleafed  that  the  younger 
brother  had  been  preferred  to  the  elder  by  the 
will  of  the  late  emperor,  and  that  fuch  choice 
could  only  have  been  fuggefted  to  him  by  traitors. 
A  report  was  privately  circulated  that  Alexis  had 
been  compelled  to  it  by  a  fadion,  who,  after 
having  extorted  from  him  that  nomination,  had 
poifoned  him  to  prevent  his  retracting  it, 

Sophia  furnifhed  them  with  a  lift  of  forty  ob¬ 
noxious  perfons,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
name  of  Von-Gaden,  who  had  been  phyfician  to 
Theodore.  All  the  others  were  nobles,  enemies, 
it  was  faid,  to  the  ftrelitzes,  confequently  enemies 
to  the  ftate,  and  meriting  death.  Thofe  incenfed 
foldiers  hurried  to  the  palace  and  through  the 
city  in  queft  of  their  deftiried  victims.  Their 
refentment  was  particularly  leveled  againft  Von- 
Gaden.  In  their  fearch  for  him,  they  met  one 
of  his  profeffional  brethren,  whom  they  feifed, 
aying,  “  You  are  a  phyfician  :  and  if  you  did 
‘  not  poifon  our  mafter  Theodore,  you  have  poi- 
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4<?  Toned  many  others,  and  therefore  deferve  death 
at  which  words  they  killed  him.  Neither  did 
Von-Gaden  efcape  their  cruelty :  in  vain  the 
ladies  of  the  court  implored  pardon  for  him  on 
their  knees  :  the  revolters  appointed  a  tribunal, 
of  which  only  one  member  could  write,  and  which 
condemned  him  both  as  a  phyfician  and  as  a 
forcerer,  becaufe  a  dried  toad  and  a  great  fnake 
had  been  found  in  his  houfe.  The  fame  judges 
condemned  in  like  manner  the  accufed  nobles, 
and  executed  their  own  fentence  by  cutting  them 
to  pieces  with  their  fabres. 

John  and  Thefe  adts  of  cruelty  were  followed  by  the 

a.d.  i68z.  proc]amati0n  of  John  and  Peter  as  joint  fovereigns 
of  Ruffia,  and  of  Sophia  as  their  affociate  in  the 
government.  She  approved  the  mafiacres  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  ilrelitzes,  rewarded  them  by  a 
donation  of  the  property  of  their  vidtims,  and 
permitted  them  to  eredt  a  column  on  which  wrere 
infcribed  the  names  of  the  perfons  murdered,  as 
enemies  to  their  country.  Finally  floe  granted  to 
them  letters  patent,  expreffive  of  her  thanks  for 
their  zeal  and  fidelity. 

During  eight  years  Sophia  exercifed  more  abfo« 
lute  authority  than  her  brothers.  She  provided 
a  wife  for  John  :  but  it  was  not  from  her  hand 
that  Peter  received  the  partner  of  his  bed.  He  was 
furrounded  by  a  faction  oppofed  to  the  princefs : 
and,  as  thofe  mal-contents  cramped  her  in  her 
meafures,  the  refolved  to  rid  herfelf  of  them,  and 
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*• — to  complete  the  bufinefs  at  once—of  her  brother 
Peter  aifo.  Her  friends  the  ftrelitzes  were  again 
called  in  for  the  execution  of  her  Icheine ;  but 
on  this  bccafion  file  found  them  neither  fo  power¬ 
ful  nor  fo  zealous  as  before.  She  however  con¬ 
ducted  her  confpiracy  almoft  to  the  very  verge  of 
fuccefs.  Peter  was  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate 
retreat  from  his  capital,  where  if  he  had ‘remained 
an  hour  longer,  he  would  have  been  dethroned, 
and  perhaps  murdered. 

That  hour  was  fufficient  to  difconcert  his  fitter’s 
hieafures.  She  was  herfelf  arretted  j  and  her  par- 
tifans  were  taken  of  difperfed,  and  afterward 
punifhed.  Sophia,  confined  in  a  convent  and 
deprived  of  all  authority,  buffered  daring  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  her  life  a  punifhrnent  which  mutt  ap¬ 
pear  mild  in  companion  to  her  cruelties,  but  very 
fevere  for  an  ambitibus  woman  like  her.  Peter 
returned  triumphant  to  the  capital,  where  John, 
who  had  not  been  concerned  in  the  late  trainfac- 
tion,  affe&ionately  received  him  at  the  pakee- 
gate  ;  and  the  two  brothers  embraced  each  bther. 

From  that  moment  Peter  is  to  be  corifidered  as  „ 

Peter  I. 

foie  fovereign ;  fince,  from  the  year  1690  when  a.d.  1690. 
this  revolution  happened,  to  1696  when  John 
died,  the  latter  led  a  private  life,  hardly  taking 
any  further  part  in  the  adminiftration  than  that 
of  figning  his  name  to  the  public  abts. 

There  are  certain  events  which  require  no  more 
than  to  be  barely  recorded,  without  any  affeffa- 
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tion  of  ftyle  or  ftudied  ornaments,  to  excite  ad¬ 
miration.  Such  are  the  aftions  of  the  czaf 
Peter  I*  which  duly  to  appreciate,  we  mull  recoi¬ 
led  the  condition  of  Ruffia  when  he  began  to 
reign.  It  was  flavifhly  obfervant  of  ancient 
ufages,  mod  of  them  barbarous  and  ftupid,  but 
fo  fondly  cherilhed  by  the  nation,  that  the  talk  of 
reform  appeared  almoft  hopelefs.  An  idea  of  the 
difficulty  may  be  formed  from  the  following  in- 
ftance. 

A  king  of  Poland,  having  feifed  on  fome  Ruf- 
han  provinces,  attempted  to  introduce  certain  al¬ 
terations  in  the  eftablilhed  cuftoms.  Among 
other  things,  he  thought  it  wrong,  that,  when 
a  peafant  had  committed  a  fault,  the  noble  his 
mailer  fhould  caufe  him  to  be  fcourged  to  the 
blood.  The  Pole  flhowing  himfelf  difpofed  to 
abolifh  this  barbarous  punifhment,  the  peafantry 
flocked  to  his  prefence,  and,  throwing  themfelves 
at  his  feet,  befought  him  to  make  no  change, 
becaufe,  as  they  faid,  they  had  found  innovations 
of  every  kind  to  be  dangerous.  Thus  obftinacy 
in  their  prepofleffions — ignorance  rendered  facred 
by  fuperftition — fond  attachment  to  a  life  of  idle- 
nefs  and  intemperance — the  pride  of  confidering 
their  own  pra&ices  in  ceremonies  and  mourning 
and  pleafure  as  preferable  for  pomp  and  majefty 
to  thofe  obferved  by  other  nations— -a  confequent 
averfion  to  foreign  cuftoms  and  manners,  even 
when  proved  to  be  ufeful— fuch  were  the  preju- 
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dices  which  Peter  had  to  combat — fuch  the  many- 
fold  hydra  he  had  to  deftroy,  which,  as  he  ftruck 
off  one  head,  reproduced  another  in  its  place. 

Some  of  his  predecefl'ors  had  attacked  that 
monfter  :  and  we  have  before  feen,  that,  by  per- 
fevering  efforts,  one  of  them  had  procured  learned 
men  and  artifts,  civil  and  military  preceptors ; 
but,  though  exhortations  and  favours  and  lar- 
geffes  were  unfparingly  employed,  neither  that 
prince  nor  his  fucceffors  were  able  to  produce 
much  effed  on  their  fubjeds.  One  mode  yet 
remained  to  be  tried — that  of  example — the  ex* 
ample  of  the  fovereign,  ufually  fo  efficacious  with 
the  people.  Peter  determined  to  make  the  ex¬ 
periment  :  he  fet  out  in  the  retinue  of  an  em- 
baffy  which  he  fent  to  vifit  feveral  courts.  He 
held  no  rank  in  the  embafladorial  train ;  yet  it 
was  well  known  who  he  was.  At  one  time  a 
monarch,  at  another  a  private  individual,  he  now 
conferred  with  kings,  and  now  mingled  with  ar- 
tifans.  Sovereigns  have  traveled  through  motives 
of  curiofity,  and  handled  workmen’s  tools  for 
their  pleafure  and  amufement :  but  Peter  alone 
fought  to  render  them  familiar  to  him  by  prac¬ 
tice,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  eftimate  and 
dired  thofe  perfons  whom  he  fhould  fend  to  in- 
ftrud  his  fubjeds. 

In  this  point  of  view,  what  a  ftriking  fpedacle* 
$o  behold  the  czar  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
quitting  the  luxury  of  his  court,  condemning 
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himfelf  to  a  life  of  toil,  and  by  his  courage  fur¬ 
mounting  every  delicacy  and  repugnance  i  In 
confequence  of  an  accident  that  had  befallen  him 
in  his  early  years,  he  dreaded  water  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree  as  to  experience  a  cold  fweat  and  convulfions 
when  obliged  to  crofs  even  a  rivulet.  He 
boldly  plunged  into  a  river :  he  at  once  con- 
auered  nature  :  and  that  element  which  he  ab- 

EL  . 

horred  became  one  of  the  principal  theatres  of  his 
triumphs. 

Arrived  in  Holland,  he  immediately  repaired 
to  the  dock-yard  of  Saardam,  and  enrolled  him¬ 
felf  among  the  Ihip-carpenters.  Clad  and  fed 
like  them,  he  worked  in  the  forges,  the  rope- 
walks,  and  the  mills.  From  the  conftruction  of 
a  boat,  he  proceeded  to  that  of  a  fixty-gun  fhip, 
begun  by  himfelf,  conducted  under  his  inflec¬ 
tion,  and  finiihed  with  his  own  hands.  Thefe 
occupations  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking 
leffons  in  anatomy,  furgery,  mechanics,  and  other 
branches  of  praftical  philofophy  cultivated  in  Hol¬ 
land.  Fie  thence  paffed  over  to  England,  where 
he  perfefted  himfelf  in  the  fcience  of  fhip-build- 
ing,  and  applied  the  theory  to  practice.  Nothing 
efcaped  his  notice  :  it  was  directed  to  aftronomy, 
arithmetic,  watch-making,  hydraulics :  he  wifhed 
to  introduce  every  fpecies  of  knowledge  into  his 
dominions,  aixl  fent  thither  a  cargo — if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expreffion — of  men  /killed  in  the 
different  arts. 
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In  confequence  of  the  meafures  which  he  had 
taken,  Rufiia  did  nor  iuffer  by  his  abfence. 
While,  in  the  charadter  of  a  (hip-wright,  he 
handled  the  axe  and  the  faw  at  Saardam,  his 
troops  gained  fucceffive  vidtories  on  his  frontiers. 
He  had  himfelf  formed  thofe  troops :  their  exer- 
cifes,  their  difcipline,  had  been  as  it  were  the 
amufements  of  his  boyifh  days.  Scarcely  was  he 
able  to  carry  a  mulket,  when  he  ufed  to  affemble 
around  him  a  number  of  youths  of  his  own  age, 
in  whofe  company  he  accuftomed  himfelf  to  mar¬ 
tial  manoeuvres.  He  made  them  pafs,  and  he 
paffed  himfelf,  through  all  the  military  grades. 
That  corps  increafed,  and  fwelled  to  an  army, 
remarkable  for  courage,  and  of  which  every  indi¬ 
vidual  was  perfonally- known  to  him. 

While  he  fucceffively  occupied  the  Rations  of 
drummer,  corporal,  fergeant,  lieutenant,  captain, 
the  orders  were  given  and  executed  in  the  name 
of  Le  Fort,  a  Piemontefe  gentleman  who  had 
proved  himfelf  worthy  of  his  confidence.  Though, 
like  the  czar,  he  had  not  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
inftrudtion  or  derived  experience  from  practice 
under  the  guidance  of  a  matter,  he  became  a 
general,  took  cities,  and  won  battles  on  land  : 
in  like  manner  too,  although  he  had  hardly  ever 
before  feen  the  fea,  he  gained  maritime  vidtories. — 
Peter  patted  alfo  through  the  various  grades  in  the 
naval  fervice.  His  example  was  a  powerful  ftimu- 
lus  to  the  nobility  :  they  did  not  difdain  the 
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loweft  ranks  in  the  militia,  when  they  faw  that 
the  emperor,  inftead  of  viewing  them  with  con¬ 
tempt,  took  a  pride  in  them.  After  his  firfl 
■fucceffes  againft  the  Turks  and  the  Tartars,  with 
the  view  of  infpiring  the  Ruffians  with  a  paffion 
for  martial  glory,  he  marched  his  army  into 
Mofcow  under  triumphal  arcs  embellifhed  with 
pompous  decorations,  accompanied  with  illumi¬ 
nations  and  fire-works.  The  generals  preceded 
the  fovereign,  who  occupied  in  the  procellion 
only  the  rank  appropriate  to  his  grade.  After  the 
buftle  and  joy  of  the  ceremony,  public  rewards 
were  diftributed  to  the  brave,  and  punifhments 
inflicted  on  the  cowards. 

By  his  order,  the  troops  had  already  changed 
their  long  garb,  and  now  wore  a  fhort  drefs  which 
was  lighter  and  better  fuited  to  their  movements. 
To  naturalife  as  it.  were  thefe  innovations  among 
his  fubjects,  he  fent  a  number  of  young  nobles  to 
travel  as  he  had  done  to  foreign  courts,  that  they 
might  adopt  their  manners.  Convinced  likewife 
that  politenefs  or  civilifation  cannot  be  introduced 
or  preferved  without  the  intercourfe  of  the  two 
fexes,  he  eftablilhed  affembiies,  at  which  himfelf 
appeared  in  perfcn.  He  encouraged  the  emula¬ 
tion  of  drefs,  dancing,  moderate  play,  and  de¬ 
cent  familiarity.  Thus  he  infenfibly  changed  the 
Ruffian  cojiume :  the  ample  robes  which  con¬ 
cealed  the  elegance  of  the  female  fliape,  and  the 
long  beards  of  the  men,  difappeared.  The  ancient 
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gravity,  which  was  tinctured  with  melancholy 
gloom,  gave  way  to  an  eafinefs  of  manner  that 
was  the  precurfor  of  gaiety.  The  clergy  taking 
offence  at  this,  Peter  abridged  their  influence  by 
depriving  them  of  their  wealth  :  he  fupprefled 
the  dignity  of  patriarch,  whofe  authority  rivaled 
that  of  the  emperors.  He  banifhed  from  matri¬ 
mony  that  ridiculous  cuftom  which  prevented  the 
parties  from  feeing  each  other  until  the  moment 
when  it  was  too  late  to  refufe  their  confent  to  the 
riveting  of  thofe  chains  by  which  they  were  to 
be  bound  for  life.  In  fpite  of  the  repugnance  of 
the  Greek  church,  he  obliged  the  nation  to  adopt 
the  Roman  calendar,  and  introduced  the  common 
arithmetical  figures  into  his  exchequer  and  public 
offices,  whense  they  made  their  way  into  the 
compting-houfes  of  merchants.  But  the  chief 
part  of  thefe  improvements  did  not  take  place 
till  after  the  czar  had  quitted  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces. 

He  was  quietly  returning  to  his  own  dominions, 
elate  with  the  flattering  hope  of  difleminating 
there  the  ufeful  acquifitions  of  every  kind  which 
he  was  carrying  home  from  his  peregrinations : 
already  he  had  reached  Vienna,  when  an  unfore- 
feen  event  obliged  him  to  depart  with  precipitate 
hafte. 

There  blazed  forth  in  his  ftate  an  infurredtion, 
excited  partly  by  the  old  boyars  who  were  ftrongly 
attached  to  their  ancient  cuftoms,  partly  by  the 
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•clergy  who  conlidered  all  Peter’s  innovations  as 
fo  marry  acts  of  facrilege.  It  may  alio  be  fup- 
pofed  that  Sophia  in  her  confinement  was  not 
wholly  unconcerned  in  the  tranfaclion,  lince  the 
rebels  talked  of  placing  her  on  the  throne  in  Head 
of  a  prince  who,  under  pretence  of  polifhing  his 
kingdom,  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  foreigners 
by  placing  them  at  the  head  of  every  department 
of  adminiflration.  Previoufly  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  journey,  Peter  had  difperfed  the 
ftrelitzes  into  the  frontier  polls,  fufficiently  re¬ 
mote  from  each  other  to  prevent  the  facility  of 
their  junction.  They  had  not  a  doubt  of  the 
emperor’s  hatred  to  their  body,  and  that  he  would 
at  fome  earlier  or  more  diflant  period  find  means  to 
deflroy  them.  Under  this  idea,  they  quitted  their 
garrifons,  aflembled  to  the  number  of  ten  thou- 
iand,  and  fet  out  on  their  march  to  Mofcow,  to 
gain,  as  they  pretended,  certain  information 
whether  the  czar  were  dead,  as  it  was  reported. 
The  regents  demonflrated  to  them  the  falfity  of 
that  rumour,  and  endeavoured  by  entreaties  and 
menaces  to  induce  them  to  return  to  their  polls : 
but  the  ftrelitzes  obftinately  perfifted  in  their 
refoiution,  and  continued  to  advance.  A  battle 
now  became  unavoidable  :  the  adtion  was  bloody* 
the  ftrelitzes  were  defeated,  and  laid  down  their 
arms. 

Peter  arrived  at  Mofcow,  even  before  it  was 
yet  known  that  he  had  quitted  Germany  :  he 
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£ame  determined  to  exercife  to  the  utmoft  extent 
of  rigor  the  right  which  the  revolt  of  thole  un¬ 
fortunate  wretches  gave  him  over  them.  The 
prifons  were  immediately  filled :  two  thoufand 
ftrelitzps  palled  through  the  hands  of  the  execu¬ 
tioners  :  the  chiefs  had  their  limbs  broken  :  the 
women  who  participated  in  the  rebellion  were 
buried  alive :  the  remainder  were  hanged  at  the 
gates  and  on  the  ramparts  of  the  city.  A  great 
number  were  beheaded.  As  thefe  executions 
took  place  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  bodies  of 
the  fufferers  were  immediately  frozen :  thofe  who 
had  been  decapitated  were  ftretched  in  rows  on 
the  ground,  with  their  heads  lying  near  them  : 
thofe  who  were  hanged  on  the  ramparts  and  in  the 
avenues  pf  the  city  remained  fufpended  during 
the  whole  winter  before  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
Such  as  efcaped  capital  punifhment  were  banilhed 
from  Mofcow  with  their  families,  and  fent,  fome 
into  Siberia,  others  into  the  country  of  the  Cofaks^ 
where  lands  were  diflributed  to  them.  Some  few, 
whofe  condudV  appeared  lefs  obnoxious,  were  in¬ 
corporated  with  other  regiments.  The  body  of 
ftrelitzes  was  entirely  fupprefTed  :  the  czar  abo- 
lilhed  even  its  very  name,  and  confided  the  care  of 
his  perfon  to  the  corps  of  cadets  which  he  had 
himfelf  created  and  difciplined. 

Thefe  events  were  followed  by  a  war  againfl 
Sweden.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  embar- 
raffments  of  that  war,  fo  formidable  by  the  in- 
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tentions  and  the  talents  of  Charles  XII,  did  not 
prevent  the  czar  from  attending  as  ufual  to  the 
execution  of  the  plans  which  he  had  formed  for 
the  welfare  of  his  kingdom.  While  the  Svvedifh 
monarch  was  fpreading  ravage  and  de vacation, 
Peter  was  labouring  to  unite  the  Cafpian  with  the 
Black  Sea  by  a  communication  between  the  Don 
and  the  Wolga — was  covering  his  plains  with 
herds  of  beautiful  cattle  brought  from  Saxony 
together  with  their  herdfmen — was  erecting  manu¬ 
factories  for  cloth  and  linen  and  paper — was  open¬ 
ing  the  mines  of  Siberia — inviting  and  protecting 
fmiths,  braziers,  armourers,  founders,  artifans  of 
every  kind — eltablilhing  printing-offices,  public 
fchools,  hofpitals  :  finally,  he  was  building 
Peterfburg,  deftined  to  rival  Mofcow,  and  which 
the  refidence  of  the  fovereign  has  rendered  in  fact 
the  capital  of  the  empire. 

It  was  not  a  paffion  for  diftinguifhing  himfelf 
as  a  founder,  the  empty  glory  of  railing  a  fuperb 
city  from  the  mud  of  a  moral's,  that  engaged  him 
to  undertake  that  great  work  :  it  was  the  wife 
project  of  opening  for  himfelf  the  Baltic,  and 
rendering  himfelf  confiderable  in  Germany.  He 
marched  formidable  forces  into  that  country : 
while  the  Swedilh  monarch,  after  having  taken 
refuge  at  Bender,  attempted  to  give  law  to  the. 
Turks  in  their  own  dominions  and  make  the  di¬ 
van  bow  obedient  to  his  will,  Peter  was  employed 
in  hurling  from  the  Polifh  throne  the  monarch 
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whom  Charles  had  elevated  to  it,  and  re-eflablidhng 
on  it  Augnftus.  The  Swede  however  had  the 
addrefs  to  engage  the  Porte  in  hollilities  with 
Ruffia.  It  was  a  fortunate  circumftance  for  Peter 
that  the  management  of  the  war  was  not  intruded 
to  Charles,  who  would  not  have  differed  him  to 
elcape,  when,  with  imprudence  equal  to  that  of 
his  rival,  the  Ruffian  expofed  himfelf  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pruth  againft  an  army  fuperior  in 
number  to  his  own,  as  the  Swede  had  done  at 
Pultawa. 

For  the  fafety  of  his  army,  and  doubtlefs  for  his 
own  likewife,  Peter  was  indebted  to  Catharine, 
at  that  time  his  miftrefs.  That  woman,  who 
afterward  became  fo  renowned,  feems  to  have 
been  unacquainted  with  her  father,  and  to  have 
fcarcely  known  her  mother  or  the  place  of  her 
birth .  Married  ’in  the  flower  of  her  age  to  a  Swedifh 
foldier,  die  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ruffians  at 
the  capture  of  Marienburg  in  Livonia,  which 
perhaps  was  her  native  place.  She  was  employed 
in  the  Pmffian  general's  kitchen  5  in  which  date 
her  mental  powers  and  perfonal  graces  attraded 
the  attention  of  this  her  full  mafter.  Menzikoff, 
the  czar’s  favourite,  having  feen  her  in  the  gene¬ 
ral’s  family,  afked  and  obtained  her.  Peter  acci¬ 
dentally  met  her  in  the  houfe  of  his  favourite. 
It  was  the  fate  of  that  woman  not  to  be  viewed 
with  indifference.  The  emperor  was  pleafed  with 
her  turn  of  mind,  and  gained  poffeffion  of  her 
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perfon.  She  feifed  his  character  with  wonderful 
fagacity :  ihe  calmed  his  impetuofity^  confoled 
him  in  his  anxieties,  and  watched  over  his  health. 
He  found  in  her  the  attentions  of  a  friend,  the 
complaifance  of  a  miftrefs,  and  the  relources  of 
an  excellent  counfellor. 

Fortunately  Peter  had  taken  her  with  him  on 
his  expedition  againft  the  Turks.  Let  us  figure 
to  ourfelves  that  great  man  borne  down  by  the 
-weight  of  calamity  which  preffed  upon  him,  be¬ 
leaguered  by  an  army  of  fuperior  numbers,  defti- 
tute  of  provifions,  and  cut  off  from  all  poffibility 
of  a  retreat.  Shut  up  alone  in  his  tent,  he  aban¬ 
doned  himfelf  to  his  painful  reflexions  :  the  en¬ 
trance  was  forbidden  :  Catharine  made  her  way 
to  him  in  fpite  of  the  prohibition,  procured  from 
him  a  letter  to  the  grand-vizir,  accompanied  it 
with  rich  prefents,  facrificed  her  jewels,  went  her- 
felf  to  treat  with  the  enemy,  and  obtained  of  him 
conditions  levere  indeed,  but  very  advantageous 
in  fuch  a  conjuncture,  fince  they  refcued  Peter 
and  his  army  from  the  moil  dreadful  extremity. 

Among  the  conditions,  the  grand- vizir  required 
that  the  Ruffian  fhould  deliver  up  to  him  Can- 
ternir  prince  of  Walachia,  together  with  his  cour¬ 
tiers,  with  whofe  conduft  the  Porte  was  diffiatis- 
fled.  Peter,  notwithftanding  the  danger  which 
environed  him,  replied,  “  I  would  prefer  facri- 
“  facing  one  half  of  my  empire,  becaufe  I  fhould 
“  entertain  the  hope  of  recovering  it  j  but  honour. 
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“  once  forfeited,  is  irretrievable.”  He  rewarded 
Catharine’s  meritorious  fervice  by  giving  her  his 
hand,  and  placing  on  her  head  the  imperial  dia¬ 
dem.  Nothing  was  more  common  in  Ruffia  and 
the  northern  kingdoms  than  marriages  between 
fovereigns  and  their  fubjeffs :  but  the  annals  of 
the  univerfe  do  not  furnifh  another  inftance  of  a 
poor  foreign  female,  picked  up  in  the  ruins  of  a 
hacked  town,  becoming  the  fovereign  of  an  em¬ 
pire  in  which  fire  had  been  a  captive.  It  was 
referved  for  Peter  the  Great  in  fo  ftriking  a  man¬ 
ner  to  reconcile  fortune  and  merit. 

It  is  a  fubjedt  of  no  fmall  praife  to  Catharine, 
who  was  ftepmother  to  the  czarowitz  Alexis  the 
fon  of  Peter,  that  fihe  was  in  no  wife  implicated 
in  the  cataftrophe  which  prematurely  hurried  that 
young  prince  to  the  grave.  The  natural  indolence 
of  the  youth,  the  irregularity  of  his  condcuft,  and 
his  marked  averfion  to  foreigners,  had  inlpired 
his  father  with  fo  unfavourable  an  opinion  of  him, 
that  he  was  more  than  once  heard  to  fay  he  would 
have  him  fhaven  and  immured  in  a  monaftery, 
unlefs  he  fhowed  figns  of  amendment.  The 
emperor  determined  to  try  whether  marriage 
might  not  effect  l'ome  change  in  his  character, 
and  accordingly  united  him  with  a  German  prin- 
cefs  of  amiable  and  gentle  difpofition,  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  mod  eftimable  qualities;  but  the 
brutal  manners  of  her  hufband  were  to  her  a 
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fource  of  chagrin,  which,  after  art  unfortunate 
child-birth,  fank  her  to  the  grave. 

Releafed  from  that  tie,  Alexis  gave  unreftrained 
indulgence  to  his  diforderly  inclinations.  He  col¬ 
lected  around  him  a  crowd  of  fawning  flatterers 
and  evil  counfellors  who  were  odious  to  his  father. 
In  the  deed  of  accufation  which  Peter  brought 
forward  againft  his  fon,  he  fays  that  he  had 
warned  him,  entreated  him,  threatened  to  dis¬ 
inherit  him.  No  doubt,  thefe  menaces  difpleafed 
the  prince  :  for,  taking  advantage  of  his  father’s 
abfence  on  a  journey  to  Denmark,  he  quitted 
Rufiia,  and  fled  into  Germany.  The  emperor 
afforded  him  a  friendly  reception,  but  gave  him 
to  underftand  that  he  would  not,  to  oblige  him, 
expofe  himfelf  to  a  war  with  the  czar  who  re¬ 
demanded  him.  After  fome  negotiations,  in 
which  it  evidently  appears  that  the  fon  acknow¬ 
ledged  himfelf  guilty,  but  not  that  the  father 
promifed  him  his  pardon,  the  czarowitz  returned 
to  Ruffia. 

On  his  arrival,  the  emperor  delivered  him  into 
the  hands  of  a  court  of  juftice  created  for  the 
occafton.  He  did  not  tax  him  with  any  direCt 
crime  againft  his  father  perfonally.  In  the  ad  by 
which  he  difinherited  him,  he  principally  infifted 
on  the  certainty  he  entertained  that  Alexis  would 
undo  all  that  he  had  done  for  the  good  of  the 
nation,  would  overturn  all  his  civil  and  military 
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inftitutions,  and  would  thus  render  the  future 
condition  of  the  people  worfe  than  the  former  ; 
for  which  reafons  he  pronounced  him  unworthy 
of  the  throne. 

The  judges  proceeded  farther,  and  condemned 
him  to  death.  The  czarowitz  lurvived  only  a 
few  days  after  that  fentence  had  been  notified  to 
him.  Hiftorians  fay  that  he  perilhed  by  the 
dagger,  by  the  cord,  or  by  poifon.  But  it  ap¬ 
pears  more  probable  that  the  fimple  fear  of  death, 
together  with  his  bitter  reflexions  on  his  fate, 
gave  him  a  violent  fhock  which  terminated  his 
exiftence.  Previous  to  his  death,  he  afked  to  fee 
his  father.  The  czar  eagerly  hailed  to  the  place 
of  his  confinement,  pardoned  him,  and  tenderly 
beftowed  on  him  his  paternal  benedi&ion  which 
the  fon  had  requefled  : — an  affe&ing  interview, 
which  a  parent  would  have  doubtlefs  avoided 
with  a  fon  who  could  have  reproached  him  that 
he  died,  the  viftim  of  his  cruelty. 

Severe  toward  his  own  family  in  what  con¬ 
cerned  the  maintenance  of  that  order  which  he 
had  eftablilhed  in  his  government,  Peter  could 
not  be  indulgent  to  others.  His  deareft  favourites 
ever  found  him  inflexible  on  points  connected 
with  the  adminiftration.  The  fuperiors  were  re- 
fponfible  for  the  conduct  of  thofe  whom  they 
employed,  and,  in  cafe  of  tranfgreflion  on  the 
part  of  the  latter,  were  punilhed  in  proportion  to 
their  offence  and  the  rank  they  held.  It  can  hardly 
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be  doubted  that  his  choice  of  Catharine  as  Ins 
fucceffor  was  lefs  the  effedt  of  his  tendernefs  than 
of  his  efleem,  and  of  the  convidtion  he  felt  of  her 
capacity  and  her  inclination  to  fupport  his  in- 
ftitutions. 

All  the  adlions  of  the  czar  tended  to  flrengthen 
among  his  countrymen  the  ufages  which  he  had 
introduced.  To  give  them  liability,  he  employed 
burlefque  as  well  as  ferious  means  :  for  inftance,  he 
one  day  invited  the  lords  and  ladies  of  his  court  to 
the  marriage  of  one  of  his  buffoons,  and  ordered 
that  all  the  company  fhould  be  dreffed  after  the  0I4 
fafhion.  The  dinner  was  ferved  up  in  the  an¬ 
tique  ftyle  that  had  prevailed  two  hundred  years 
before.  Whether  from  fuperftition  or  fome  other 
ablurd  motive,  it  had  then  been  a  rule  that  no 
fire  fhould  be  lighted  on  the  wedding-day,  even 
in  the  fevereft  cold :  and  this  cuftom  the  czar 
ordered  to  be  fcrupuloufly  obferved.  On  fuch 
occafions  the  Ruffians  had  formerly  drunk  no 
wine,  but  were  confined  to  mead  and  brandy  : 
and  thefe  were  now  the  only  liquors  which  the 
emperor  would  allow.  In  vain  the  guefls  com¬ 
plained  of  this  treatment.  ITe  aniwered — “  Such 
‘‘  has  been  the  practice  of  your  anceftors :  the  an- 
“  cient  cuiloms  are  always  the  belt.”  The  objedfc 
in  view  ennobles  fuch  fcenes ;  and  reflexion  fliows 
the  czar  equally  great  in  that  ludicrous  circle,  as 
when,  furrounded  by  laureled  foldiers,  he  trium¬ 
phantly  paraded  the  flreets  of  his  new  capital,  to 
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excite  and  perpetuate  among  his  fubjeCts  a  tafte 
for  the  arts  and  the  emulation  of  glory: 

The  life  of  Peter  the  Great  was,  as  we  feej  a 
continued  round  of  ufeful  labours  and  even  his 
pleafures  were  made  productive  of  benefit.  It 
might  have  been  by  motives  of  curiofity  that  he 
was  induced  to  vifit  France,  which  he  had  omitted 
in  his  firft  tour :  but  it  was  obferved  that  his 
curiofity  was  principally  directed  toward  inter- 
efting  objeCts,  the  arts,  faiences*  and  commerce. 
His  poliienefs  appeared  to  the  French  to  be  ftill 
tinCtured  with  barbarifm :  and  it  was  obferved  that 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  them  fomewhat  lia¬ 
ble  to  the  charge  of  frivolity.  Men  of  real  learn¬ 
ing,  and  ftatefmen,  obferved  in  him  a  found 
judgement,  a  great  flock  of  diverfified  knowledge, 
and  profound  policy.  This  laft  fcience  con  - 
tributed  no  lefs  than  hi^  arms  to  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  his  empire :  by  means  of  it,  he  as  it 
were  held  the  fceptre  of  Afia  and  Europe.  In. 
furveying  his  aCtions,  one  would  imagine  that  he 
had  lived  above  a  century :  but  he  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty-three  years. 

Catharine  purchafed  the  mofl  coflly  marbles, 
and  invited  the  molt  able  fculptors  of  Italy,  to 
ereCt  a  maufoleum  worthy  of  the  departed  hero. 
She  adorned  it  with  emblematic  devices,  infarip- 
'  tions,  and  an  epitaph  containing  in  epitome  his 
entire  hiftory  :  but  that  hiftory  is  reduced  .to 
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action  on  a  medal  which  (he  caufed  to  be  flruck* 
and  copioufly  diftributed  to  the  foreign  embaf- 
fadors  and  all  the  great  men  in  the  empire.  On 
One  fide  is  the  bulk  of  Peter  the  Great :  on  the 
reverfe  appears  the  emprefs  with  the  crown  on 
her  head,  a  globe  and  a  fceptre  lying  befide  her 
on  a  table,  before  her  a  fphere,  fea-diarts,  plans, 
mathematical  inftrumefits,  arms,  and  a  caduceus. 
In  the  back -ground  rifes  ail  edifice  on  the  fhore  : 
an  arfenal  is  difcovered,  and  a  fhip  at  fea.  Above 
in  clouds,  fupported  by  Immortality,-  the  de- 
fundl  emperor  fhows  thefe  treafures  to  Catha¬ 
rine,  and  fays  to  her,  “  Behold  what  I  have  left 
“  to  you.” 

Catharine,  If  the  legacy  was  worthy  of  Peter,  Catharine 

/~J’ proved  herfelf  worthy  to  inherit  it.  The  lower 

claffes,  and  the  foldiers  in  particular,  took  a  plea- 

fure  during  the  funeral  in  uniting  the  names  of 

both  :  they  were  heard  to  exclaim,  “  Though  our 

“  father  be  dead,  our  mother  ftill  lives.”  She  had 

made  him  the  father  of  feveral  children,  of  whom 

•  * 

two  daughters  furvived  him  and  have  obtained  a 
place  in  hiftory,  Anne  and  Elizabeth  Petrowna. 
By  the  eftablifhed  rule  of  fucceffion,  the  crown 
ought  to  have  devolved  to  the  fon  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  czarowitz  Alexis  :  but  not  even  an  idea 
was  entertained  of  calling  into  queftion  the  right 
which  Catharine  derived  from  the  fupreme  autho¬ 
rity  of  her  hufband  the  late  emperor.  The  fenate 
and  the  army  immediately  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
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glance  to  her ;  and  fhe  was  at  once  as  uni- 
verfally  obeyed  as  if  fne  had  always  worn  the 
diadem. 

It  is  pronouncing  her  eulogy  in  few  words,  to 
fay  that  during  her  adminiftration  the  world 
could  not  perceive  that  the  head  of  the  empire 
had  been  changed-  Her  indefatigable  zeal  for 
the  welfare  of  her  fubjefts,  as  well  as  her  grati¬ 
tude,  prompted  her  to  purfue  with  undeviating 
exactitude  the  noble  plan  which  Peter  had  traced 
for  the  civilifation  Gf  his  people.  The  genius  of 
that  great  prince,  as  if  it  had  been  transfufed 
into  her  foul,  (till  continued  to  diretft  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  watch  over  the  glory  of  the  empire. 
She  took  peculiar  care  of  the  young  fon  of  Alexis, 
the  only  remaining  prince  of  the  blood  of  the 
czars.  With  the  view  of  opening  for  him  the 
avenue  to  the  throne,  fhe  declared  him  grand- 
duke  of  Ruffia.  In  compliance  with  the  wifh 
exprefled  by  her  hufband  in  his  laft  moments. 
Hie  gave  her  eldeft  daughter  Anne  Petrowna  in 
marriage  to  the  duke  of  Holflein.  It  deferves  to 
be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  fcience  that  Catharine 
opened  the  academy  of  Peterfburg  to  which  Peter 
had  not  had  time  to  give  the  finithing  form7  and 
that  fhe  prefded  at  its  firft  feffion.  As  if  nought 
further  remained  for  her  to  do  after  this  laft  aft 
which  affixed  the  feal  to  her  hufband’s  glory,  Hie 
died  two  years  after  him,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight  years. 
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She  left  on  the  throne  Peter  II,  the  fon  of 
Alexis,  under  the  diredion  of  a  council  of  re^ 
gency,  at  the  head  of  which  fhe  had  placed  prince 
Menzikoff,  who,  like  herfelf,  was  a  ftriking 
example  of  the  caprices  of  fortune.  When  a  boy, 
and  crying  paftry  about  the  flreets,  he  pleafed 
Peter  the  Great  by  a  fenfible  reply  :  the  czar  took 
him  to  court,  where  the  young  pie-feller  proved 
liimfelf  fit  for  various  employments,  and  rofe  from 
grade  to  grade  till  he  attained  that  of  general, 
all  the  while  enjoying  the  confidence  of  his 
mailer.  Jt  was  at  his  houfe  that  Peter  firft  faw 
Catharine :  five  ever  recolleded  her  former  at¬ 
tachment  to  him  :  but  (he  is  not  thought  to  have 
maintained  any  other  connedion  with  him  than 
that  of  gratitude.  She  afforded  him  a  laft  proof 
of  it,  by  intruding  him  with  the  chief  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  guardianfhip  of  her  fucceifor.  She 
even  recommended  that  the  new  czar  (hould  marry 
one  of  Menzikoff ’s  daughters :  but  the  young 
prince  gave  ear  to  the  fuggeftions  of  that  mi- 
nifter’s  enemies,  defpoiled  him  of  all  his  property, 
and  baniihed  him  with  his  whole  family  to  the 
remote  extremity  of  Siberia.  Peter  II  died  of  the 
fmall-pox  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  on  the  eve  of  his 
intended  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
firft  families  in  Ruffia. 

There  remained  two  princefies,  daughters  of 
the  emperor  John,  Peter’s  eider  brother — Catha¬ 
rine  Iwanowna,  married  to  the  duke  of  Mecklen- 
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hurg — and  her  younger  filler  Anne  Iwanowna, 
relidt  of  the  duke  of  Couriand.  The  affembled 
council  of  the  nobles  gave  the  preference  to  the 
latter,  becaufe  (he  was  at  liberty  to  contract  a 
new  marriage  with  fome  great  man  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  might  produce  a  native  Ruffian  heir  to 
the  throne.  They  prefcribed  conditions  to  her 
which  fingularly  abridged  her  authority,  but  from 
which  (he  contriyed  to  emancipate  herfelf  in  the 
fequeh 

She  was  the  fird  of  four  female  fove reigns  who 
fucceffively  occupied  the  throne  of  Ruffia.  As 
the  tongue  of  malignity  cannot  be  redrained  in 
courts,  they  have  all  been  reprefen  ted.  as  drongly 
addifled  to  galantry,  though  diverfined  by  differ 
rent  fhades  and  degrees.  That  of  Anne  Iwanowna, 
in  unifon  with  her  rebuff  habit  and  corpulency, 
was  faid  to  be  neither  delicate  nor  moderate. 

When  fhe  faw  herfelf  firmly  eftabiiflied  on  the 
throne,  five  invited  from  Couriand  her  principal 
favourite  Erneft-John  Biron,  the  grand-fon  of  an 
hofller.  His  father,  rifen  from  the  lowed  flation 
in  the  liable  to  the  pod  of  chief  huntfman,  had 
given  a  good  education  to  his  fons,  who  were 
three  in  number.  Erned,  the  elded,  advanced 
himfelf  at  court,  and,  not  content  with  riches, 
aimed  alfo  at  dignities  :  but,  his  origin  being  too 
notorious,  he  was  rejected  by  the  nobleffe,  with 
whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  contract  an  alliance. 
Equally  fpumed  at  the  court  of  Peterfburg,  where 
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he  alfo  tried  his  fuccefs,  he  went  back  to  Cour- 
land,  and  there  had  the  good  fortune  to  pleafe  his 
fovereign  miftrefs. 

In  the  feafon  of  his  profperity  and  favour  he  re¬ 
membered  the  humiliating  repulfes  which  he  had 
experienced  in  Ruffia  and  in  his  own  country.  The 
former  he  avenged  by  profcribing  and  bringing  to 
the  fcaffold,  under  pretence  of  a  confpiracy,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Ruffian  nobles  who  had  fbown 
themfelves  adverfe  to  him  :  the  latter  he  punifhed, 
by  cauling  himfelf  to  be  chofen  duke  of  Courland 
through  the  armed  interference  of  his  miftrefs,  and 
thus  becoming  fovereign  over  thofe  who  had  for¬ 
merly  rejefted  him.  Biron  difplayed  great  capacity 
in  ftate-affairs :  he  conducted  the  adminiftration 
with  firmnefs,  and  rendered  the  reign  of  Anne  Iwan- 
owna  glorious  abroad  :  but  at  home  the  hand 
of  government  was  ftained  with  blood,  under  a 
princefs  who  was  naturally  mild  and  inimical  to 
acts  of  violence.  Biron  extorted  her  confent  to 
perfections :  he  ruled  her  during  the  remainder 
of  her  life,  and,  at  her  death,  obtained  from  her  a 
teftamentary  arrangement  of  which  he  expefted 
to  avail  himfelf  for  the  perpetuation  of  his  own 
authority. 

As  a  kind  of  reftitution,  flue  had  called  to  the 
fucceffion  her  niece  Anne  of  Mecklenburg, 
daughter  of  that  ekleft  filter  who  had  been  de¬ 
prived  of  the  throne  of  Ruffia  to  make  room  for 
the  elevation  of  Anne.  The  princefs  of  Mecklen- 
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burg  had  married  a  prince  of  Brunfwick,  by 
whom  fire  had  a  fon  named  Iwan.  The  emprefs 
Anne  declared  her  niece  grand-duchefs,  and  her 
niece’s  fon  emperor.  This  arrangement  had  been 
fuggefted  by  Biron,  who  had  procured  himfelf  to 
be  nominated  in  her  will  as  regent  of  the  empire 
and  guardian  to  the  young  prince,  in  hope  of  long 
reigning  under  his  name.  He  was,  however,  fup- 
planted  by  the  grand-duchefs,  who  caufed  him  to 
be  condemned  to  death,  but  commuted  his 
punifliment  to  that  of  exile  in  Siberia. 

That  princefs  is  reprefented  as  extremely  in¬ 
dolent,  and  wholly  engroffed  by  voluptuous  en¬ 
joyments.  Her  entire  confidence  was  repofed  in 
a  female  favourite  named  Julia  Mengden,  who 
acquired  and  preferved  it  by  a  complaifant  fub- 
jferviency  which  has  been  the  i'ubjeft  of  cenfure.  A 
certain  count  Linar,  the  Polilh  envoy,  had  a  fa¬ 
miliar  accefs  to  the  princefs  which  difpleafed  the 
duke  of  Brunfwick  her  hufband.  He  expreffed 
fome  difpleafure  at  this  intimacy:  whereupon  the 
favourite  married  Linar,  for  the  purpofe  of  af¬ 
fording  him  the  opportunities  of  a  free  and  un- 
fufpe&ed  accefs  to  the  palace.  But  the  public 
were  the  lefs  liable  to  be  deceived  by  this  wile,  as 
the  grand-duchefs,  an  enemy  to  all  reftraint,  was 
known  to  indulge  her  appetite  whenever  Ihe  felt 
its  cravings,  without  regard  to  places  or  circum- 
ftances.  The  fame  heedlefs  indifference  rendered 
her  utterly  inattentive  to  the  cabals  which  were 
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formed  around  her,  although  Hie  receivecPfufficient 
notice  of  them. 

She  had  an  aunt  named  Elizabeth  Petrowna* 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  and  of  Catharine, 
whole  nam.es  were  ever  dear  to  the  Ruffians. 
Under  the  dependents  of  the  emperor  John,  that 
daughter  of  Peter  had  lived  in  obfcurity,  but  was 
revered  and  efleemed  for  her  prudence.  The  nobles, 
defpifing  the  enervate  feeblenefs  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  moreover  was  not  exempt  from  fcan- 
dal,  invited  her  to  the  throne.  She  accordingly 
afcended  it  without  blood-fhed  ;  nor  was  ever  any 
revolution  more  peaceably  effected.  One  would 
have  imagined  that  neither  ambition  nor  any 
other  paffion  had  any  fhare  in  it.  The  grand- 
duchefs,  her  hufband,  and  their  fon  the  emperor, 
were  furprifed  in  their  beds.  It  had  been  at  firft 
determined  that  they  Ihould  be  fent  to  Germany; 
but  they  were  flopped  on  the  frontier,  and  im- 
prifoned  in  a  fortrefs.  The  ducal  pair  were  re¬ 
leafed  from  their  confinement :  but  their  un¬ 
fortunate  fon,  who  had  been  born  to  the  purple, 
lived  in  a  l'evere  captivity  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  years. 

Sprung,  as  the  Ruffian  hiflorian  remarks,  from 
amorous  blood,  Elizabeth  was  amorous  to  excels. 
She  often  ufed  to  lav  to  her  confidantes,  “  I  am  no 
“  farther  happy  than  as  love  makes  me  fo„”  Her 
genius  was  lively,  fprightly,  and  penetrating.  She 
ipoke  feveral  languages,  was  fond  of  order  and 
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magnificence,  gave  a  preference  to  French  man¬ 
ners,  and  felt  a  repugnance  to  every  ipecies  of 
cruelty.  “  It  was  impofflble,”  adds  the  hiftorian, 
f£  to  fee  her,  without  becoming  enamoured. 
“  Pleafure  and  grace  and  happinefs  beamed  in 
“  her  fmile.  At  the  found  of  her  voice,  pain  and 
<c  grief  were  afluaged.  At  the  fight  of  her,  the 
“  fecret  thoughts  of  the  fons  and  daughters  of 
“  misfortune  rufhed  as  it  were  in  fpite  of  them 

to  their  lips :  their  tears  fell  warm  upon  her 
“  heart ;  and  her  fen.fi bility  diminilhed  the  ftream, 
“  even  before  her  munificence  had  time  to  dry 

up  the  fource  forever.” 

The  political  talents  of  Elizabeth  were  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  her  beneficent  qualities.  To  her  the 
cabinet  of  Peterfburg  is  indebted  for  the  afcen- 
dency  which  it  gained  in  the  affairs  of  Afia  and 
Europe.  She  nominated  her  nephew  Peter  of 
Holftein  as  her  fucceffor  in  the  empire,  and  gave 
him  for  a  wife  Sophia-  Augufta  princefs  of  Anhalt- 
Zerbft,  who,  at  her  initiation  in  the  Greek  re¬ 
ligion,  and  at  the  ceremony  of  her  coronation,  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Catharine.  This  fecond  Ca¬ 
tharine  contributed  no  lefs  than  the  former  to 
render  the  name  illuftrious.  On-  her  marriage  flae 
was  declared  grand-duchefs  of  Ruffia ;  and  it  was 
fettled  that  fhe  fhould  fucceed  to  the  crown,  if  (he 
furvived  her  hufband. 

This  marriage  was  not  fortunate.  The  princefs 
was  only  fourteen  years  old  s  and  the  grand -duke 
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alfo  was  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  In'the  early 
period  of  their  union  they  were  obferved  to 
teilify  great  eagernefs  to  be  together  in  private,  at 
a  diftance  from  the  curiofity  and  importunity  of 
thofe  around  them.  They  dole  away  from  the 
court,  and  abfented  themfelves  during  feveral 
hours  each  day ;  and  the  nights  did  not  appear 
fufficient  for  the  vivacity  of  their  feelings.  From 
this  clofe  intimacy  the  whole  empire  with  con¬ 
fident  afiurance  expected  an  heir — never  dreaming 
that  the  youthful  pair  folely  employed  thofe  hours 
of  privacy  in  performing  the  military  exercife  after 
the  Pruflian  manner,  and  in  (landing  centinels  at 
the  door  with  mutkets  on  their  (boulders.  In  re¬ 
lating  thefe  particulars  long  after,  Catharine  was 
heard  to  fay,  “  I  thought  myfelf  fit  for  fomething 
“  elfe.” 

In  effect,  the  grand-duchefs  united  grace  with 
rnajefty  in  her  phyflognomy  and  deportment. 
Loftinefs,  however,  was  the  predominant  feature, 
but  not  to  the  exclufion  of  thofe  fedudive  at- 
tradions  which  announce  the  defire  of  pleafing. 
The  grand-duke,  on  the  contrary,  was  ugly  and 
ridiculous  in  every  refped.  He  affeded  the 
Pruflian  habiliment,  of  which  he  carried  the  forms 
to  excefs.  An  enormous  hat,  whimfically  cocked, 
covered  his  little  fneering  ill-favoured  face ;  and 
he  took  a  pleafure  in  (till  further  disfiguring  him- 
ielf  by  inceflant  grimaces,  which  he  had  made  his 
amufement.  He  was  not,  however,  deficient  in 
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genius  :  but  he  was  void  of  judgement ;  and  it  has 
been  laid  of  him,  that  “  he  loved  what  was  great, 
"  but  loved  it  with  littlenefs.”  The  king  of  Pruffia 
was  his  hero,  or  rather  his  divinity ;  and  he  was 
feen  to  fall  on  his  knees  before  the  portrait  of 
Frederic,  exclaiming,  “  My  brother  !  together  we 
“  will  conquer  the  univerfe  !” 

Several  years  had  elapfed,  during  which  con¬ 
jugal  tendernefs,  ill  cultivated,  had  produced  no 
fruit.  Some  fay  that  Catharine,  weary  of  the  barren 
careffes  of  her  hulband,  procured  for  herfelf  the 
gratification  of  becoming  a  mother  by  a  very 
limple  intrigue  with  a  young  nobleman  of  her 
court.  Others  add  circumftances  to  that  amour 
which  give  it  all  the  air  of  a  romance. 

It  was  abfolutely  neceffary,  fay  the  latter,  to 
provide  an  heir  for  the  throne.  The  policy  of 
the  czarina  Elizabeth  required  one,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  making  the  Ruffians  forget  prince  Iwan, 
whofe  claims,  notwithftanding  his  captivity,  ftill 
found  partifans.  There  being,  in'confequence  of 
fufpicions  entertained  of  fome  natural  defeat  in 
the  czar,  no  hope  of  feeing  any  iffue  from  him,  a 
refolution  was  adopted  in  the  fecret  council  of 
putting  the  grand- duchefs’s  complaifance  to  the 
teft.  A  young  courtier,  the  count  Soltikoff,  re¬ 
markable  for  the  beauty  of  his  figure,  and  to 
whom  the  princefs  feemed  to  fhow  particular  at¬ 
tention,  was  privately  encouraged  to  pay  his  ad- 
dreffes  to  her.  But  Catharine  Handing  upon 
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ptmdilio,  a  hint  was  conveyed  to  her"from  the 
emprefs  her  aunt,  of  the  neceffity  of  fecuring  the 
throne  by  the  birth  of  an  heir.  The  niece  repre- 
fented  that  this  precaution  was  unneceflary,  lince, 
in  cafe  of  her  hufband’s  death,  fhe  was  by  her 
marriage-contrad  entitled  to  fucceed  him. — But 
then,  it  was  alked,  if  (he  left  no  heir*  what  would 
become  of  the  empire  after  her  ?  What  diftur- 
bances  threatened  it  ! — Catharine  bore  too  warm 
an  affedion  to  the  people  over  whom  fhe  was  to 
reign,  to  expofe  them  to  thofe  misfortunes  ; 

Well,  then,”  laid  Ihe,  “  bring  him  to-night.” 

What  renders  this  anecdote  yet  more  fingular, 
if  it  be  true,  is,  that  the  man  intruded  with  this 
honourable  million  to  the  princefs  was  the  graved: 
perfonage  in  the  date,  the  high  chancellor  of 
Ruffia.  The  grand-duchefs  had  a  fon ;  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  might  flatter  herfelf  before  her  death  that 
her  throne  would  not,  for  want  of  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  heir,  be  expofed  to  thofe  fhocks  which 
fometimes  Overturn  empires. 

When  Catharine’s  pregnancy  was  afcertained, 
SoltikofF  was  removed  out  of  the  way  by  being 
fent  on  an  embaffy.  His  ab fence  was  long  & 
fource  of  afflidion  to  the  princefs :  but  (lie  con¬ 
doled  herfelf  for  his  lofs,  by  fubdituting,  ;n  lieu  of 
the  galant  who  had  been  provided  for  her  by 
others,  a  paramour  of  her  own  choice,  the  count 
Poniatowlki,  a  Polifh  noble,  whom  the  Britilli 
embalfador  to  Ruffia  had  brought  with  him.  Hqs 
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was  extremely  handfome,  and  very  amiable.  The 
grand-duchefs  was  pleafed  with  him  at  a  fecret 
interview  to  which  fhe  repaired  in  difguile :  and 
it  was  agreed  between  them,  that,  for  the  purpofe 
of  guarding  againft  unforefeen  accidents,  and  fe- 
curing  him  from  perfonal  danger  by  the  privilege 
of  inviolability  derived  from  the  law  of  nations, 
Poniatowfki  fhouid  go  back  to  Poland,  and  thence 
return  veiled  with  the  dignity  of  an  embaflador. 
Nor  was  this  precaution  ufelefs  to  him,  fince  he 
was  furprifed  by  the  grand-duke  himfelf  in  the 
very  a<fl  of  furtively  entering  the  grand-duchefs’s 
apartment.  The  privileges  of  his  public  character 
laved  him  from  the  firft  emotions  of  marital  fury  : 
and  Catharine,  it  is  faid,  had  the  boldnefs  to  con- 
fefs  the  whole  affair  to  her  hufband,  and  to  juftify 
her  infidelity  on  the  ground  of  retaliation,  which 
fhe  afferted  to  be  authorifed  by  the  conduit 
of  the  grand-duke  in  publicly  keeping  a  miftrefs. 
■She  promifed  to  fhow  that  lady  thofe  attentions 
-which  her  pride  had  before  refufed  to  her,  and 
even  to  allow  her  a  penfion.  Solicited  by  his 
miftrefs,  the  grand- duke  fuffered  Poniatowfki  to 
efcape,  and  contented  himfelf  with  obtaining  his 
recall  to  Poland. 

This  was  a  heart-felt  ftroke  to  Catharine,  who 
^s  faid  to  have  thrown  herfelf  on  her  knees  before 
the  emprefs,  to  obtain  a  revocation  of  the  doom 
by  which  her  paramour  was  to  be  torn  from  her. 
B*t  Elizabeth,  however  indulgent  her  own  weak- 
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neffes  rendered  her  to  thofe  of  others,  "would  not 
venture  to  leave  in,  her  family  a  germ  of  difcord' 
which  might  be  produ&ive  of  difaltrous  confe- 
quences.  She  refufed  to  interfere. 

“  From  this  moment  the  grand-duchefs  began 
<c  to  live  at  court  as  in  a  defert,  having  no  vifible 
“  connexions  except  with  young  women  who, 
“  like  herfelf,  had  been  enamoured  of  Polifh 
“  gentlemen,  and  who  were  unwelcome  at  the 
“  old  court  on  account  of  their  perfonal  charms — 
“  rifing  every  morning  before  the  fun — devoting 
“  entire  days  to  the  perufal  of  good  French 
“  books — frequently  alone — never  long  either  at 
“  table  or  at  her  toilette.  But  it  was  during  this 
“  period  that  Ihe  laid  the  foundations  of  her 
“  fubfequent  greatnefs.  She  has  been  heard  to 
<£  avow  that  all  her  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
“  intrigue  was  learned  at  this  time  from  one  of 
“  her  ladies  whofe  air  befpoke  the  greateft  fim- 
“  plicity  and  indolence.  It  was  then  alfo  that 
“  fhe  fecured  for  herfelf  friends  againfl  the  hour 
“  of  need — that  all  the  men  of  importance  were 
perfuaded,  by  the  fecret  connexions  which  fhe 
“  formed  with  them,  that  they  would  become 
“  flill  more  important  if  Ihe  obtained  poffeffion 
<c  of  the  government — that,  while  under  the  cloke 
“  ot  a  great  but  unfortunate  pafiion  die  enjoyed 
<£  fome  <;onfoIatory  private  adventures,  feveral  of 
;£  them  Were  fully  authorifed  to  fuppole  that 
^  they  ftionld  fill  the  rank  of  favourites  at  her 
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c<  court.  Such  was  her  fituation  when  the  em- 
“  prefs  Elizabeth  died  on  the  fifth  of  January, 

“  1.762:.” 

The  grand-duke  affumed  the  imperial  fceptre 
under  the  name  of  Peter  III.  This  event  pro-  Peter  nr. 
duced  an  approximation  between  him  and  his 1/6 
wife.  She  gave  him  good  advices,  to  which  he  at 
firfh  feemed  to  pay  attention  :  but,  whether  at  the 
inftigation  of  evil  counfellors  or  the  impulfe  of 
ancient  refentment*  he  foon  began  to  teftify  an 
averlion  to  her.  He  alrnoft  difowned  her  fon,  by 
refufing  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  fucceflbr ;  and 
he  plainly  intimated  that  the  leaft  he  could  do 
would  be  to  divorce  her,  and  fend  her  into  either 
exile  or  confinement. 

He  began  his  reign  either  by  aftual  changes,  or 
by  the  annunciation  of  projects  of  which  the  bare 
threat  was  fufficient  to  terrify  or  difquiet  all  the 
orders  of  the  ftate.  The  nobles  alone  had  reafon 
to  be  fatisfied  with  the  concefiion  of  fome  rights 
and  privileges,  which,  however,  he  infringed  alrnoft 
as  foon  as  he  had  granted  them.  He  made 
known  his  intentions  of  reforming  the  clergy,  of 
depriving  them  of  their  wealth,  and  rendering 
them  penfioners,  inftead  of  proprietors  as  they 
were  before.  The  Pruffian  code  of  laws,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  “  Frederician  Code,”  was  by 
his  order  published  in  his  ftates,  and  he  enjoined 
the  obfervance  of  it ;  by  which  he  excited  a 
general  difiat isfaclion  of  the  Ruffians,  who  were 
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fondly  attached  to  their  ancient  laws^He  was 
likewife  injudicious  enough  to  difguft  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  guards  by  attempting  to  fubjeCt  them 
to  the  Pruffian  exercife,  and  oblige  them  to  at¬ 
tend  him  to  Germany  to  an  unneceffary  war  in 
which  he  was  preparing  to  embark  from  no  other 
motive  than  his  enthufiaftic  zeal  for  the  king  of 
Pruffia — thus  forcing  them  to  exchange  their 
quiet  fervice  about  the  palace  for  the  laborious 
duty  of  a  camp.  Finally,  he  recalled  all  thofe 
perfons  who  had  been  exiled  under  the  late 
reigns,  without  reflecting  how  rarely  it  happens 
that  a  man  who  has  once  meddled  in  intrigues 
does  not  return  to  his  former  practices  whenever 
he  finds  an  opportunity. 

While  the  emperor  was  thus  employed  in  ex¬ 
citing  indignation  and  contempt  by  his  capri¬ 
cious  conduCt  and  his  unfeafonable  reforms  and 
his  difdain  of  the  eftablifhed  ufages  of  his  fub- 
jeCts,  the  emprefs  daily  conciliated  the  efteem  and 
friendthip  of  the  public  by  her  gentle  manners, 
by  the  equality  of  her  conduCt,  and  by  her  careful 
attention  to  obferve  thofe  civil  and  religious 
practices  which  were  fo  dear  to  the  Ruffians.  At 
the  fame  time,  however,  (he  privately  indemnified 
herfelf  for  the  reftriCtions  of  that  rigid  etiquette 
by  ihe  “  confolatory  adventures ”  of  which  we 
have  already  fpoken. 

Of  thefe,  the  foremoft  place  may  be  affigned 
to  her  fecret  intercourfe  with  count  Orloff,  whom 
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(he  didinguilhed  among  the  guards — a  man  whofe 
nobility  was  not  well  afcertained,  but  whofe  per- 
fon  was  perhaps  the  mod  beautiful  in  the  whole 
empire.  Admitted  to  her  with  the  mod  myde- 
rious  fecrecy  by  a  confidential  chamber-maid,  he 
long  indeed  imagined  that  he  had  the  pleafure  of 
pleafing  a  woman  of  the  fird  didindion,  but  was 
very  far  from  fufpeding  that  the  lady  was  no 
other  than  the  emprefs  herfelf.  It  was  amid  the 
pomp  of  a  public  ceremony  that  he  recogniled  on 
the  throne  the  dame  who  lavilhed  on  him  her 
fecret  favours. 

The  mutual  intelligence  of  the  amorous  pair, 
conveyed  to  each  other  by  preconcerted  figns 
even  on  occafions  of  the  greateft  publicity,  con- 
dandy  eluded  the  eye  of  curiofity,  and  efcaped 
the  notice  even  of  the  princefs  Dafchkoff,  a  young 
lady  of  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  fuppofed  to  be 
the  perfon  to  whom  Catharine  acknowledged  her¬ 
felf  indebted  for  whatever  Ikill  the  poffeffed  in  the 
art  of  intrigue.  At  the  fame  time  alfo,  by  a  for¬ 
tunate  concurrence  of  circumdances,  it  happened 
that  Orloff  was  equally  qualified  for  date-affairs 
as  for  pleafure  :  but  the  views  of  the  confidante 
and  thofe  of  the  favourite,  when  they  began  to 
exert  themfelves.  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  projed 
which  they  had  in  contemplation,  were  widely 
different.  Orloff  withed  to  procure  for  his  midrefs 
a  defpotic  authority ;  whereas  the  young  lady, 
being  a  republican  from  both  fentiment  and  con- 
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viction,  and  connected  in  preference  with  the  cm- 
baffadors  of  republics,  had  no  other  motive  for 
contributing-  to  gain  partifans  for  the  emprefs  than 
the  hope  that,  when  exclufively  feated  on  the 
throne,  fhe  would  voluntarily  limit  her  own 
power  by  a  council,  a  fenate,  or  other  republican 
forms.  The  emprefs  buffered  her  to  indulge  that 
flattering  idea,  which  rendered  her  extremely 
zealous  in  gaining  over  the  great  lords  by  the 
alluring  profpect  of  being  called  in  to  a  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  government.  Orloff,  on  the  other 
hand, — being  an  officer  in  the  guards,  being 
feconded  by  his  two  brothers  in  the  fame  corps, 
and  having  at  his  command  the  military  cheft 
of  the  artillery  which  the  emprefs  had  procured 
for  him — won  the  foldiers  by  money  and  feafling 
and  promifes.  The  two  intrigues  were  proceed¬ 
ing  with  equal  pace  under  the  direction  of  the  em¬ 
prefs,  without  the  princefs’s  knowing  that  fhe  had  a 
coilegue — a  cirCumftancej  of  which  fhe  continued 
ignorant  until  the  neceffity  of  her  fituation  obliged 
Catharine  more  openly  to  combine  their  efforts. 

Peter  was  ready  to  fet  out  for  Holftein,  where 
his  army  were  affembling  to  go  and  join  the  king 
of  Pruffia  :  but  people  talked  of  fome  great  event 
which  was  to  take  place  previous  to  his  depar¬ 
ture.  He  was  laid  to  entertain  the  intention  of 
declaring  prince  Iwan  his  fucceffor.  It  is  certain 
that  he  had  caufed  him  to  be  brought  to  a  for- 
trefs  not  far  dhhant  from  Peterfburg,  that  he  had 
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gone  thither  to  vifit  him,  and  that  he  was  inclined 
to  difown  the  young  grand-duke  as,  his  Ton  :  and 
indeed  he  had  recalled  from  his  foreign  million  the 
count  SoltikofF,  that  firft  paramour  whom  the  pre¬ 
tended  neceffity  of  infuring  the  fucceffion  had 
caufed  to  be  provided  for  the  emprefs.  The 
emperor’s  miftrefs,  who  by  a  lingular  co-incidence, 
of  circumftances  happened  to  be  in  habits  of 
friend  (hip  with  the  princefs  Dafchkoff,  affedted 
haughty  airs,  and  made  no  fecret  of  her  afpiring 
ambition.  It  was  added  that  Peter  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  order  in  a  lingle  day  the  divorcement  of 
twelve  of  the  youngeft  and  moll  beautiful  ladies 
of  his  court,  whom  he  had  conducted  to  Orani- 
enbamn,  a  royal  pleafure-feat  at  the  diftance  of 
twelve  leagues  from  Peterlburg.  Finally,  abfurd 
rumours  of  every  kind  were  circulated ;  and  they 
were  readily  believed,  becaufe  the  inconliilency 
and  capricioufnefs  and  imprudence  of  Peter  ren¬ 
dered  every  thing  polhble. 

Among  other  means  employed  for  the  purpofe 
of  alarming  the  people,  a  report  was  artfully  fpread 
that  the  emprefs  was  in  danger.  She  had  with¬ 
drawn  to  Peterhoff,  a  country-feat  eight  leagues 
diflant  from  Oranienbaum,  that  her  abfence  from 
the  capital  might  prevent  thofe  fufpicions  which 
are  fometimes  excited  by  the  fteps  neceliary  to 
be  adopted  in  fuch  enterprifes  at  the  moment  of 
execution.  In  effect,  one  of  her  principal  accom¬ 
plices  committed  an  adt  of  indifcretion  which 
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caufed  him  to  be  arrefted.  This  event  impelled 
the  others  to  adopt  a  definitive  refolution,  re- 
fpefting  which  they  had  till  then  continued  to 
hefitate. 

On  the  eighth  of  July  1762,  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  the  princefs  DafchkofF  fent  to 
count  Panin,  the  grand-duke’s  tutor,  defiring 
him  to  come  to  her.  He  obeyed  her  fummons  : 
fhe  propofed  to  him  to  commence  the  revolution 
at  that  inftant.  He  recommended  to  have  it 
poftponed  until  day-light,  that  the  emprefs  might 
in  the  interval  be  apprifed.  Toward  mid-night, 
that  young  lady  of  eighteen  put  on  man’s  clothes, 
mounted  on  horfeback,  fet  out  alone  from  her 
habitation,  and  repaired  to  a  bridge  which  fhe 
knew  to  be  the  ufual  rendez-vous  of  the  con- 
fpirators.  Orloff  was  there  with  his  brothers  and 
a  few  more :  the  news  of  the  imprifonment  of 
their  accomplice  flruck  them  with  a  kind  of  ftu- 
por  :  but  their  firfh  torpid  amazement  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  fudden  refolution  of  immediately 
proceeding  to  the  execution  of  their  fcheme. 

The  different  pofts  were  allotted  to  proper  pc-> 
fons,  the  principal  accomplices,  of  high  and  low 
degree,  who  were  to  take  the  rnofl  active  part, 
were  feverally  apprifed.  One  of  the  Orloffs  hur¬ 
ried  to  PeterhofF,  penetrated  to  the  emprefs’s 
•apartment  by  a  fecret  paffage,  fuddenly  awaked 
her,  crying,  “  Come,  madam  !  there  is  no  time  to 
u  be  loft,” — and  inftantly  difappeared.  Shedreffed 
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herfelf  in  diforderly  hade  :  OrlofF  returned  with  a 
carriage  which  was  kept  conflantly  ready  at  a 
neighbouring  houfe,  placed  Catharine  in  it  with 
a  chamber-maid,  rode  fingly  before  her,  and  had 
her  followed  by  a  foldier,  who  together  with 
him  conftituted  her  whole  efcort. 

OrlofF  the  favourite  came  to  meet  her  at  fome 
diftance  from  Peterfburg,  cried  out  to  her, 

“  Every  thing  is  ready,”  and  went  on  before  her. 

‘They  arrived  at  the  break  of  day.  The  molt 
profound  tranquillity  reigned  in  the  city,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  traverfe  on  their  way  to  the 
barracks.  The  emprefs  expected  to  be  received 
there  by  the  whole  regiment  under  arms ;  but 
not  above  thirty  foldiers  advanced  to  receive  her, 
and  thefe  hardly  dreffed.  This  folitary  appear¬ 
ance  chilled  her  with  horror  :  the  turned  pale  :  but 
foon  their  comrades  came  forth  in  quick  fuccedion, 
having  been  awaked  and  fummoned  by  their  chiefs. 

She  adminiftered  to  them  the  oath  of  allegiance 
.  on  a  crucifix  brought  for  the  purpofe  by  the 
chaplain  of  the  regiment.  The  nobles  concerned 
in  the  plot  now  haftily  arrived,  and  before  eleven 
in  the  morning  the  emprefs  faw  herfelf  furrounded 
by  above  ten  thoufand  men,  foldiers  and  others, 
loudly  fhouting  hurrah  ! 

That  word  has  no  precife  fignifi  cation,  but  is 
equally  applicable  to  every  event  of  a  joyous  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  amid  that  multitudinous  throng  there 
were  not  perhaps  more  than  thirty  perfons  who 
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knew  why  they  pronounced  it — whether  it  were 
to  proclaim  the  grand-duke  emperor,  and  his 
mother  regent — to  congratulate  the  latter  on  hav¬ 
ing  efcaped  from  the  murderous  dagger  of  her 
hufband — or,  finally,  on  account  of  fome  victory, 
or  other  fubjedt  of  rejoicing. 

A  report  moreover  was  lpread  of  the  emperor’s 
death  :  and  at  the  fame  time  a  funeral  proceffion 
entered  the  public  fquare,  fxowly  travelled  it, 
and  afterward  difappeared  in  the  crowd.  Then 
were  feen  to  advance  the  chiefs  of  the  Ruffian  clergy, 
all  venerable  feniors,  bearing  the  ornaments  ufed 
in  the  confecration  of  the  monarch.  Gravely 
palling  through  the  ranks  of  the  army,  who  re- 
Ipedtuoufly  obferved  the  molt  profound  filence, 
they  afcendcd  to  the  palace  to  confecrate  the 
emprefs. 

To  the  important  ceremonies  of  religion  fuc- 
ceeded  a  military  toilette.  Catharine  arrayed  her- 
felf  in  the  ancient  uniform  of  the  guards,  gal¬ 
lantly  taking  from  the  nobles  who  furrounded 
her — from  one  a  fword,  from  another  a  hat, 
Irom  a  third  the  infignia  of  the  military  orders — 
caufed  a  flight  repaft  to  be  ferved  up  to  her — 
faluted  with  a  glafs  of  wine  the  gazing  multitude, 
who  anfwered  her  by  long  acclamations — prefented 
to  them  her  fon — was  acknowledged  by  the  fol- 
diers  as  chief  of  the  army — mounted  on  horfe- 
back — and  commenced  her  march  at  their  head, 
accompanied  by  the  princefs  Dafchkoff  dreffed  as 
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one  of  the  guards.  By  fix  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  all  was  again  peaceable  at  Peterfburg,  nor 
did  there  remain  the  fmalleft  fymptom  of  agi¬ 
tation. 

She  proceeded  to  attack  her  hufband.  That 
prince  had  fet  out  from  Oranienbaiim  on  the  tenth 
of  July  with  his  fportive  train,  on  his  way  to 
PeterhofF,  there  intending  to  pafs  fome  days  in 
pleafurable  enjoyments,  previous  to  his  departure 
for  the  army.  An  exprefs  difpatched  from  Peter¬ 
hofF  informed  him  that  the  emprefs  had  dis¬ 
appeared  thence  :  he  neverthelefs  continued  his 
journey,  and  proceeded  to  the  country-feat,  where 
a  -mefTenger,  who  had  efcaped  from  Peterfburg 
in  fpite  of  the  precautions  ufed  to  prevent  all 
egrefs,  gave  him  fome  imperfed.  intelligence  of 
the  revolution.  Others  fucceffively  came  in, 
who  confirmed  his  report  :  and  foon  the  news 
arrived  that  the  emprefs  was  advancing  again  ft 
him  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Confternation  per¬ 
vades  his  whole  company :  the  emperor  is  per¬ 
plexed  and  confounded  ;  he  orders,  counter¬ 
mands,  afks  advice,  adopts  and  again  rejects  it. 
The  only  plan  fuited  to  his  prefent  circumftances 
was  that  fuggefted  by  general  Munich — of  in- 
ftantly  proceeding  to  obtain  pofteffion  of  the 
divifion  of  the  fleet  Rationed  at  Cronftadt,  which 
fhould  tranfport  the  czar  to  Revei  where  the 
other  divifion  lay — of  failing  in  the  fleet  to  Hoi- 
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ftein  where  his  army  awaited  him — and  returning 
at  their  head  to  combat  his  rebellious  wife. 

After  fome  time  wafted  in  difcuffion,  Peter 
approved  this  counfel,  embarked  his  whole  fuite 
on  board  two  yachts,  failed  down  the  river,  and 
appeared  before  Cronftadt.  But  it  was  now  too 
late :  the  garrifon,  gained  over  by  an  emiftary 
who  had  ufed  greater  fpeed  than  the  emperor, 
refufed  to  admit  him,  and  obliged  him  to  retire. 
Munich  again  advifed  him  to  proceed  to  Revel : 
but  his  company  in  alarm  reprefented  that  they 
had  not  a  fufficient  number  of  rowers — “  Well, 
“  then,”  replied  the  general,  “  we  will  handle  the 

oars  ourfelves.” 

This  retolution  was  not  calculated  to  pleafe  a 
groupe  of  young  men  and  courtiers  who  were 
prepared  only  for  a  party  of  pleafure.  By  their 
remonftrances  they  prevailed  on  the  emperor  to 
land,  under  pretence  of  defending  themfelves 
within  fome  paltry  fortifications  at  the  caftle  of 
Oranienbaum,  which  had  formerly  been  erefted 
for  fome  military  exhibitions.  But  fcarcely  had 
they  reached  the  place  when  news  arrived  that 
the  hoftile  army,  ftrengthened  by  the  acceffion 
of  feveral  corps  of  troops  which  had  been  deftined 
for  the  army  in  Holftein,  was  on  the  point  of 
making  its  appearance.  Thus  clofely  prefted, 
Peter  writes  to  his  wife,  and  requefts  her  to  allow 
him  to  retire  into  Holftein  with  his  miftrefs. 
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Catharine  replies  to  his-  requeft  by  fending  him 
a  formula  of  abdication,  which  the  commands 
him  to  fign.  Munich  indignant  exclaims — • 

“  What  !  can  you  not  die  like  an  emperor  at  the 
<c  head  of  your  troops  ?  If  you  are  afraid  of  being 
“  fab  red,  take  a  crucifix  in  your  hand  :  they  will 
“  then  not  dare  to  touch  you ;  and  I  will  undertake 
“  to  manage  the  combat.”— This  remonftrance  was 
ineffectual.  Convinced  that  he  had  no  refource 
remaining,  Peter  fet  out  to  meet  Catharine  at 
the  caftle  of  Peterhoff,  whence  fire  had  two  days 
before  eloped  as  a  fugitive,  and  whither  fhe  now 
returned  in  triumph. 

As  foon  as  the  foldiers  defcried  the  unfortunate 
prince,  they  unanimoufly  fhouted  “  Long  live 
“  Catharine  !”  He  paffed  through  the  army,  with 
chagrin  on  his  countenance  and  rage  in  his  heart. 
As  he  afcended  the  fteps  to  the  caftle,  the  few 
courtiers  who  had  followed  him  were  pufhed  afide, 
and  his  miftrefs  was  carried  off.  He  was  con¬ 
ducted  into  an  apartment,  where  an  uncourteous 
voice  called  out  to  him  to  undrefs  himfelf.  He 
took  off  his  coat,  threw  down  his  fword,  divefted 
himtelf  of  the  badges  of  his  dignity,  and  remained 
in  his  fhirt,  expofed  to  the  mockery  of  the  fol¬ 
diers.  After  this  humiliating  fcene,  he  was  hur¬ 
ried  away,  to  Robfcha,  a  caftle  fix  leagues  diftant 
from  Peterfburg. 

Two  days  after,  one  of  the  Orloffs,  the  moft 
vigorous  of  the  three  brothers,  arrived  there 
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accompanied  by  an  affociate  equally  rockift  and 
determined  as  himfelf.  They  told  the  emperor 
that  they  were  come  to  dine  with  him  ^  and? 
according  to  the  Ruffian  cuftom,  they  began  by 
a  glafs  of  brandy.  The  czar’s  glafs  was  poifoned  : 
he  perceived  it  by  the  fire  which  devoured 
his  entrails,  and  refufed  a  fecond  which  was 
offered  to  him.  They  attempted  to  make  him 
fwallow  it  by  force  :  he  flruggled.:  his  two  pre¬ 
tended  guefts  threw  him  upon  the  floor,  and 
firangled  him.  Orloff  immediately  returned  to 
Peterfburg,  and  repaired  to  the  palace.  The 
emprefs  was  at  table  :  he  prefented  himfelf  with 
his  hair  loofe  and  his  drefs  difcompofed,  and  made 
a  fign  to  Catharine.  She  rofe,  went  with  him 
into  a  clolet,  Raid  there  a  moment,  returned 
coolly  to  table,  and  the  next  day  the  emperor’s 
death  was  announced  as  the  confequence  of  a 
‘£  haemorrhoidal  colic.” 

His  body  was  conveyed  to  Peterfburg,  where 
it  remained  during  three  days  expofed  to  public 
view.  The  face  was  black,  and  the  neck  dis¬ 
played  the  marks  of  violence.  But  it  was  thought 
better  to  exhibit  it  even  in  that  flate  and  at  the 

w  -  .4  #  .  „ 

hafard  of  whatever  fufpicions.  and  remarks  it 
might  occafion,  than  to  incur  the  rifque  of  feeing 
— in  cafe  the  perfon  of  the  deceafed  emperor  were 
not  duly  recognifed — -feme  adventurer  affume  his 
name  and  excite  difturbances  in  the  empire,  as 
had  already  more  than  once  happened. 
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The  nobles  who  had  contributed  to  the  revo¬ 
lution,  expe&ed,  as  the  princefs  Dafchkoff  had 
given  them  reafon  to  hope,  and  as  indeed  fhe 
herfelf  imagined,  that  Catharine,  on  afcending 
the  throne,  would  eftablifh  a  fenate  or  council 
which  ihould  fet  bounds  to  her  authority.  Some  of 
them  even  were  fully  periuaded  that  fhe  would  only 
affume  the  title  of  regent.  But  Orioff,  who  was 
jfure  of  the  army,  would  not  fuffer  any  limitations 
of  the  power  of  his  fovereign.  He  explained  him- 
felf  on  the  fubjeCt  in  an  imperious  tone ;  and 
nobody  dared  to  contradict  him.  The  princefs 
teftified  her  diffatisfaction  at  this,  and  even 
thought  herfelf  authorifed  to  fpeak  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  cenfure  on  occafion  of  the  emprefs’s  in¬ 
timacy  with  OrlofF,  which  to  her  great  aftonifh- 
ment  fhe  difcovered  from  fome  familiarities  that 
paffed  between  them.  Neither  of  her  obfervations 
was  well  received.  Grown  weary  of  experiencing 
cool  treatment  on  the  part  of  her  from  whom  fne 
conceived  herfelf  entitled  to  expeCt  the  warm  eft 
gratitude,  fhe  retired.  The  emprefs  however  did 
not  forget  her  fervices :  (lie  recalled  her  to  her 
court,  and,  to  employ  her  adtive  genius,  conferred 
on  her  an  unexampled  dignity,  by  appointing  her 
prefident  of  the  academy  of  Peterfburg. 

A  few  days  after  Catharine’s  elevation,  general 
Munich  introduced  himfelf  among  the  crowd  of 
courtiers.  She  obferved  hirn,  and  faid,  “  You 
££  intended  then  to  fight  againft  me  ?” — ££  Yes, 
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**  madam,”  he  replied  :  “  and  it  is  now  my  duty 
“  to 'fight  for  you.”— She  teftified  fo  great  efteem 
and  kindnefs  for  him  that  he  fincerely  attached 
himfelf  to  her. 

Orloff  and  his  brothers  were  loaded  with  riches 
and  honours,  and  dignified  with  the  title  of 
counts.  When  the  former  ceafed  to  be  the 
favourite  of  the  woman,  he  ftill  remained  at  court 
as  the  minifter  of  the  emprefs ;  and  no  important 
ftate-affairs  were  tranfafted,  in  which  he  was  not 
employed  with  diftinction  and  confidence,  until  the 
moment  when,  after  having  aimed  at  the  honour  of 
publicly  receiving  the  emprefs’s  hand — apretenfion 
proudly  fignified  by  him  and  difdainfully  rejected 
by  her — he  received  orders  to  travel,  together 
with  a  grant  of  a  hundred  thoufand  rubles  in 
ready  money,  a  penfion  of  fifty  thoufand,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  fervice  of  plate,  and  an  eftate  containing 
fix  thoufand  peafants. 

The  reign  of  Catharine  II,  which  began  in 
1762,  was  of  thirty-four  years’  continuance,  and 
proved  one  of  the  molt  brilliant  of  thofe  which 
have  fined  luftre  on  Rufiia.  Nothing  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  diverting  her  from  the  profecution  of  her 
defigns  once  formed.  Determined  to  accomplifli 
the  projects  entertained  by  her  predecefiors  againft 
Poland,  the  placed  her  former  paramour  Ponia- 
towfki  on  the  throne,  and  had  the  addrefs  to  lull 
him  to  perfect  fecurity  even  at  the  moment  of 
fending  her  troops  into  his  kingdom,  as  if  Ihe 
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had  no  other  defign  than  that  of  ftrengthening 
the  authority  of  the  monarch,  in  oppofltion  to 
that  of  the  republic.  When  he  found  that  his 
hands  were  bound,  and  attempted  to  fhake  off 
his  chains,  the  attentions  of  the  amorous  miftrefs 
gave  way  to  the  feverity  of  the  defpot.  She  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  bend  his  neck  to  the  yoke,  to  give 
his  content  and  even  his  concurrence  to  a  firil 
partition  which  did  more  than  barely  weaken  the 
kingdom,  and  at  length  to  a  fecond  by  which  it 
was  finally  annihilated.  Nothing  was  able  to 
refill  the  policy  or  the  arms  of  Catharine.  By 
the  former  Ihe  acquired  a  preponderant  influence 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  other  courts  of  Europe. 
By  her  victories  fhe  caufed  herfelf  to  be  feared  by 
the  Chinefe,  refpedted  by  the  Perfians,  courted 
by  the  Tartars.  The  fultan  of  the  Turks,  attacked 
in  the  very  heart  of  his  dominions,  trembled  for 
the  fafety  of  his  capital ;  and  fhe  faw  herfelf  on 
the  eve  of  fubftituting  in  Conftantinople  the 
Ruffian  eagle  to  the  Ottoman  crefcent,  and  of 
reviving  the  Grecian  empire.  Her  fleets,  taking 
their  departqre  from  the  inner  recefles  of  the 
Baltic,  and  traverling  the  vafh  extent  of  the  ocean 
and  the  Mediterranean,  came  to  infult  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  ;  and  veflels  built  in  ports  either  dug  or 
repaired  by  her  difplayed  her  flag  on  feas  from 
which  Ihe  had  till  then  been  excluded  by  Otto¬ 
man  jealoufy. 
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This'  princefs  was  fond  of  literature,  "ajid  always 
prided  herfelf  in  affording  it  protedfion.  In  her 
code  of  laws,  which  fhe  entirely  compofed  almoft 
without  affiftance,  we  have  a  ftriking  monument 
of  the  extent  of  her  knowledge  and  wifdom.  Even 
to  an  advanced  age  (lie  preferved  her  relifh  for 
amours,  and,  in  the  gratification  of  her  paffion, 
fhe  fubjedted  herfelf  to  even  lefs  reflraint  at  that 
period  than  in  her  youth.  Her  court  was  magni¬ 
ficent.  Mild  and  gentle  in  domeftic  life  as 
women  of  amorous  complexion  ufually  are,  Ca¬ 
tharine  knew  how  to  combine  feverity  and  majefly 
in  public. 

She  is  thought  to  have  been  jealous  and  fufpicious 
in  politics  :  and  to  that  difpofition  are  attributed 
the  difgrace  and  banifhment  of  many  individuals 
under  her  reign,  together  with  fome  meafures  of 
exceffive  precaution,  fuch  as  her  hufband’s  death, 
and  that  of  the  young  prince  Iwan,  who  was 
poignarded  in  a  citadel  without  any  punifhment 
having  been  afterward  inflidted  on  his  affallins. 

Wretched  the  fate  of  fovereigns,  who  are  fur- 
rounded  by  per fons  inceffantly  employed  in  ftudy- 
ing  their  charadter,  dextrous  in  felling  their  fears 
and  defires,  and  eagerly  ready  to  undertake  the 
commillion  of  crimes  which  thofe  who  are  bene¬ 
fited  by  them  dare  not  to  punifh  ! 

At  her  death  in  1797,  Catharine  II  left  to  her 
fon  Paul  I  an  empire  perhaps  equal  in  magnitude 
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to  that  of  the  Romans,  if  not  fuperior,  but  ex¬ 
tending  over  countries  of  contrary  temperatures, 
lefs  populous,  and  lefs  cultivated.  44  But,”  fays  a 
hiftoriaii  who  has  recently  given  to  the  public 
a  life  of  that  princefs,  “  notwithflanding  the 
“  inequality  of  climate,  the  fcantinefs  of  popula- 
£c  tion,  and  the  infertility  of  a  part  of  the  foil, 
44  thofe  ftates  prefent  immenfe  refources  to  com- 
44  merce.  Placed  at  the  top  of  both  Europe  and 
44  Afiaj  the  Ruffians  can  eafily  carry  on  trade  with 
44  the'  entire  univerfe.  The  Cafpian  fea  affords 
44  them  a  communication  with  Perfia  and  India : 
44  the  Black  fea  and  that  of  Azoph  enable  them 
44  to  go  and  fell  the  productions  of  the  north  in 
44  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  carry  back  to  the 
44  north  the  commodities  of  the  Levant.  Kamt- 
44  fchatka  opens  to  them  a  paffage  to  America 
44  on  the  one  fide,  and,  on  the  other,  to  China 
44  and  Japan.  Finally,  the  White  fea  and  the 
44  Baltic  connect  them  with  molt  of  the  Euro- 
44  pean  nations,  to  whom  their  commerce  is  be- 
44  come  indifpenfable.”  Who  could  have  thought, 
when  John  Bafilowitz  affembled  under  his  fceptre 
in  the  year  1462  the  hordes  of  Scythians  and 
Huns  and  Sarmatre  and  other  peoples  till  then 
vagrant  and  unfettled,  that  in  three  centuries 
that  empire  would  become  the  molt  extetffive  and 
formidable  in  the  univerfe  ? 
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POLAND. 

Poland,  be-  Poland  fignifies  “  level  country:”  and  irs 

tween  Po-  0  .  J 

merania,^  effeCt  it  has  no  mountains  except  thofe  which 

Branden¬ 
burg,  siiefia,  feparate  it  from  Hungary  $  all  the  other  elevations 

Ruffia,  being  only  little  hills.  It  contains  foreits  well 

Hungary,  flocked  with  excellent  game — mar  flies — few  large 

Baltic/  rivers — plains  extremely  fertile  of  corn — in  ge¬ 

neral  all  the  productions  of  nature — mines,  efpe- 
cially  one  of  fait,  unique  in  its  kind,  and  in¬ 
habited  like  a  town  :  but,  notwithstanding  the 
abundance  of  every  thing,  the  commerce  is  fmall 
through  the  pride  of  the  nobles  and  indolence  of 
the  plebeians :  it  is  almoft  entirely  carried  on  by 
Jews,  who  are  fo  numerous  in  the  country,  that 
Poland  is  called  the  Jews’  paradife.  The  Poles 
are  the  only  people  of  the  univerfe  who  have  by 
an  exprefs  law  prohibited  the  formation  of  a 
marine  efcablifhment. 

There  are  few  nations  who  enjoy  in  fo  high  a 
degree  bodily  flrength  and  the  vigour  of  health — • 
advantages  which  may  here  be  afcribed  to  the 
temperature  of  the  climate,  the  fobriety  of  the 
people,  and  their  conflant  habits  of  exercife.  The 
ufe  of  the  cold  bath  is  faid  alfo  to  contribute  to 
the  fame  efte&s.  The  noblejfe  are  affable,  liberal, 
hofpitable,  polite  to  ftrangers,  harfli  toward  their 
vaffals,  delicate  on  the  point  of  honour,  vain,  fond 
of  fhow,  magnificent  in  their  drefs  and  equipages. 
They  are  from  their  infancy  inftruded  in  literal 
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ture,  and  all  fpeak  Latin,  though  not  very  cor¬ 
rectly.  Paflionately  enamoured  of  liberty,  they 
readily  enlift  under  the  banners  of  faCtion.  As  to 
the  commonalty,  they  are  ignorant,  mercenary, 
indigent,  flaves  in  the  full  extent  of  the  term, 
being  liable  to  imprifonment,  faie,  barter,  ftripes, 
even  death  itfelf,  at  the  will  of  their  matters. 

If  we  may  judge  of  a  government  by  its  effeCts, 
there  exifts  not  a  worfe  than  that  of  Poland.  It 
is  a  chaos  of  contradictory  and  mutually  repug¬ 
nant  regulations  which  engender  almoft  perpetual 
anarchy.  The  real  fovereign  is  neither  the  king 
nor  the  fenate,  but  any  nobleman  who  choofes 
to  pronounce  in  the  diet  the  word  veto  *.  That 
fingle  word  ttops  all  the  deliberations,  fufpends 
all  the  decifions.  It  often  happens  that  the  for¬ 
bid  di?ig\  member  cannot  be  induced  to  retraCt  his 
veto  until  compelled  by  labre-ftrokes ;  whence  the 
diets  are  almoft  invariably  tumultuous,  as  muft 
neceflarily  be  the  cafe  with  an  afiembly  of  armed 
men — where  the  conftituted  dignitaries  poflefs  no 
coercive  authority — where  the  loweft  gentleman 
efteems  himfelf  equal  to  the  higheft — -where,  in 
fine,  wealth  commands  and  avarice  executes. 

The  fame  diforder  prevails  among  the  troops. 
On  a  rumour  circulated  in  the  provinces  reflect¬ 
ing  the  government,  all  the  nobles  mount  their 
horfes,  place  themfelves  under  the  guidance  of 

*  I  forbid. 
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whatever  chief  they  pleafe,  forming  an  immenfe 
but  undifciplined  hoft,  unobfervant  of  fubordina- 
tion,  and  in  moft  inffances  ill  fupplied  with  pro- 
vifions,  becaule  the  taxes  are  injudicioufly  regu¬ 
lated  and  unpunftually  paid.  If  the  aid  of  in¬ 
fantry  be  requilite,  it  muft  be  procured  from 
other  parts  of  Germany,  becaufe  the  Polifh  nobles 
cautioufly  refrain  from  putting  arms  into  the  hands 
of  their  peafants,  whom  they  are  equally  unwilling 
to  train  to  war,  or  to  divert  from  their  labours 
which  conllitute  the  chief  wealth  of  their  mafters. 

In  fpeaking  of  Poland,  we  indifcriminately  de- 
lignate  it  by  the  title  of  “  kingdom”  or  “  re- 
“  public.”  The  principal  revenues  of  the  crown 
are  the  taxes  on  the  towns  and  on  the  Jews,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  falt-mines,  of  which  it  has  lately 
been  deprived.  A  king  of  Poland,  if  not  rich  by 
his  own  private  fortune,  would  be  one  of  the 
poorefl;  fovereigns  in  Europe,  amid  a  circle  of 
nobles  more  opulent  and  powerful  than  exifl  in 
any  other  country.  The  law  by  which  the  noblefl'e 
are  ruled  is  the  fabre  :  the  peafantry  are  governed 
by  the  cudgels  of  their  lords,  and  may  deem  them- 
felves  happy  whenever  they  experience  from  them 
equity  and  indulgence. 

From  this  fuccinct  Iketch  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  Hate  of  Poland,  we  may  conclude  that 
its  hiftory  can  be  little  interefting  except  to  a 
Polifh  nobleman.  During  the  lapfe  of  eight  or 
nine  hundred  years,  which  is  the  period  known 
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to  hiftory,  we  find  nought  but  wars  undertaken 
on  occafion  of  the  elections  of  the  kings.  We  fee 
them  chofen  from  the  nation,  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  fometimes  voluntarily,  at  other  times  by 
compulfion  :  we  fee  them  expelled,  we  fee  them 
recalled.  Now  the  fon  of  the  deceafed  monarch 
fucceeds  him :  in  other  circumitances  the  nation 
invites  to  her  fovereignty  a  nobleman  with  whom 
fire  is  unacquainted.  No  fixed  rule  prevails  in. 
that  refped.  Happy  the  government  which, 
wifely  ufing  that  liberty,  fiiould  place  merit  on  the 
throne  !  But  the  choice  has  almoft  ever  been 
the  work  of  faction  j  and  factions  are  rarely  juft 
or  aduated  by  pure  intentions. 

The  noble  Polander  perufes  with  avidity  the 
voluminous  records  of  thofe  fanguinary  contefts, 
in  which  he  beholds  his  anceftors  make  a  con- 
fpicuous  figure.  As  to  the  plebeian  throng,  if 
they  were  to  read,  how  indignant  would  they 
learn  under  what  opprefiion  they  have  ever  been 
made  to  groan  !  and  what  would  they  not  at¬ 
tempt  for  the  fake  of  burfting  their  chains  ? 
There  are,  then,  as  we  have  obferved,  none  but 
the  Polifli  nobles  who  can  feel  an  intereft  in  their 
hiftory.  Wherefore,  to  avoid  tiring  the  reader  by 
a  detail  of  intrigues  fimilar  to  each  other  in  the 
violences  by  which  they  were  attended,  and  al¬ 
ways  aiming  at  the  fame  objed,  we  will  content 
ourfelves  with  colleding  under  the  dates  of  the 
kings  all  the  moft  important  occurrences. 
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The  infancy  of  Poland  is  deftitute  even  of  thofe 
illufions  which  have  hovered  round  the  cradles 
of  the  other  nations  of  the  north — the  fairies 
and  magic  feats,  preferved  by  oral  tradition  in  the 
fongs  of  the  bards,  who  are  to  be  confidered  as 
the  annaiifts  of  thofe  frozen  regions.  We  fee 
Poland  fuddenly  Hand  forth  in  the  Hate  of 
adolefcence,  in  the  year  559,  under  the  reign  of 
Lech,  her  firft  duke  or  king  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge,  and  who,  according  to  the  Polifli 
hiftorians,  was  defcended  in  a  dired  line  from 
Japhet  the  fon  of  Noah.  Like  Alexander  of 
Macedon,  he  left  his  kingdom  to  “  the  moll 
“  worthy.”  That  “  moft  worthy”  was  Vifcimir, 
an  illuftrious  warrior,  who  carried  his  arms  into 
almoft  all  the  neighbouring  countries.  On  his 
death,  the  nation,  exhaufted  by  her  vidories  and 
ruined  by  her  conquelis,  made  trial  of  a  different 
form  of  government.  She  placed  herfelf  under 
the  regimen  of  twelve  great  lords,  whom  lire  ftyled 
palatines  or  waiwodes — grew  tired  of  them,  and 
returned  to  the  ducal  or  regal  government. 

Captivated  by  the  great  qualities  of  Vanda 
daughter  to  one  of  their  kings,  the  Poles  con¬ 
ferred  on  her  the  crown.  That  princefs  poffeffed 
in  the  higheft  degree  the  attradive  charms  of  her 
fex,  which  Are  enhanced  by  a  fuperior  intelligence 
and  mafculine  courage.  She  was  juft,  temperate, 
eloquent ;  and  her  affability  fecured  thofe  hearts 
which  her  beauty  had  enthralled.  A  Teutonic 
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prince  named  Rithogar  demanded  the  honour  of 
her  hand,  threatening  Poland  with  all  the  calami¬ 
ties  of  war  in  cafe  of  a  refufal.  Vanda’s  pride, 
which  might  have  yielded  to  the  bland  infinua- 
tions  of  love,  revolted  againft  a  defire  thus  im- 
peratively  expreifed.  She  accepted  the  challenge  ; 
and  Rithogar,  defeated  in  battle,  killed  himfelf 
through  fhame  and  defpair.  Vanda,  the  hiftorians 
add,  faw  him  -at  the  moment  when  he  plunged 
his  Lvord  into  his  bofom ;  when,  ftruck  with  the 
noble  features  and  graceful  charms  of  the  expiring 
prince,  (he  determined  not  to  furvive  him,  and 
accordingly  drowned  herfelf  in  the  Weiflel. 

After  her  death  the  Poles  revived  the  arifto- 
cratic  form  of  government.  They  were  haraffed 
and  plundered  by  the  Hungarians  and  Moravians, 
and  ill  defended  by  their  own  chiefs  who  were 
not  in  accord  with  each  other.  A  fimple  wain- 
wright,  by  name  Premifiaus,  placed  himfelf  at 
their  head,  and  merited  the  throne  by  his  victories. 
He  was  a  great  prince,  a  friend  to  the  arts,  and 
fond  of  peace,  though  indebted  to  war  for  his 
exaltation.  In  the  choice  of  his  fuccefior,  the 
Poles  left  the  decifion  to  a  fort  of  chance,  by  pro- 
mifing  their  crown  to  the  man  who,  ftarting  on 
horfeback  from  a  determined  fpot,  ihould  firft 
reach  an  appointed  goal.  One  of  the  competitors 
caul'ed  the  ground  to  be  clandeftinely  planted 
with  iron  fpikes,  referving  only  a  path  in  which 
himfelf  ran.  This  ftratagem  fucceeded  with  him 
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in  the  race :  but  a  young  peafant  dete&ed  the 
fraud,  and  was  chofen  in  his  Head. 

He  affumed  the  name  of  Lech  III.  In  all 
public  ceremonies,  he  caufed  his  former  ruftic 
garb  to  be  carried  before  him  :  nor  was  this 
an  a£t  of  empty  cflentation  ;  for  he  ever  retained 
the  memory  of  his  priftine  ftate  ;  and  that  recol¬ 
lection  aCted  upon  him  as  a  ftimulus  to  every 
virtue.  He  tranfmitted  his  virtuous  qualities  to 
his  two  immediate  dependents  3  but  his  great- 
grandfon  Popiel  degenerated  from  them.  Too 
complaixant  to  his  wife  who  was  a  cruel  and  ca¬ 
lumnious  woman,  he  adminiftered  poifon  to  his 
three  uncles,  excellent  princes,  who  had  been 
his  guardians.  From  their  dead  bodies,  lying 
expofed  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  a  fwarm  of 
rats  are  faid  to  have  iffued,  which  devoured  Popiel 
and  his  wife  and  children.  In  him,  about  the 
year  860,  ended  the  firft  race  of  the  dukes  or 
kings  of  Poland. 

The  title  of  duke,  which  till  this  period  had 
been  as  it  were  convertible  with  that  of  king, 
totally  ceafed  under  Pcpiel’s  fucceffor  Piaftus. 
This  man  had,  like  Premifiaus,  been  originally 
a.  wain-wright ;  and  for  his  elevation  to  the  regal 
dignity  he  was  indebted  to  a  miracle  fimilar 
to  that  of  the  widow  of  Sarepta.  Like  her,  he 
had  received  from  two  heavenly  meflengers  an 
inexhauflible  veiTel  of  oil,  which  he  generoufly 
diftributed  during  a  feafon  of  fcarcity.  The 
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grateful  nation  conferred  on  him  their  crown.  On 
the  throne,  he  was  the  comforter  of  the  widow,  the 
guardian  of  the  orphan,  the  tutelar  angel  of  the 
poor  and  the  unfortunate.  He  was  neither  a 
politician  nor  a  warrior :  but  his  virtues  fupplied 
the  place  of  talents.  He  appeafed  feveral  do- 
meftic  commotions :  and  the  nobles,  however 
difiatisfied  with  the  choice  of  fo  ignoble  a  chief, 
were  afraid  openly  to  revolt  againfc  a  prince  who 
teemed  to  live  for  the  foie  benefit  of  his  fubjefts. 

He  gave  an  excellent  education  to  his  fon  Ziemo- 
wit,  who  did  not  degenerate  from  his  virtues, 
which  were  inherited  by  the  children  of  his  child¬ 
ren.  One  of  them,  by  name  Zienomiflaus,  who 
died  in  964,  was  called  the  “  Eye  of  Chriftianity.” 

His  fucceffor  Mieczlaus,  though  enjoying  in  his 
kingdom  all  the  attributes  of  royalty,  did  not  con¬ 
ceive  himfelf  fufficiently  authorifed  to  affume  the 
title  of  king  unlefs  he  obtained  it  from  the  court 
of  Rome.  He  unfuccefsfully  foiicited  that  ho¬ 
nour  :  but  the  pope  conferred  it  on  his  fon. 

Boleflaus  is  famous  for  his  exploits.  He  feifed  Boiefi?u» 
on  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  fubjugated  Pome-  a  d  999. 
rania,  Saxony,  Pruffia,  and  Rufiia.  When  age 
and  the  fatiety  of  conqueft  induced  him  to  lay 
down  his  arms,  he  laboured  to  fecure  for  his  fub- 
jecfts  the  advantages  of  his  vi&ories,  and  to  render 
happy  that  people  whom  he  had  rendered  power¬ 
ful.  The  conquered  princes  again  rofe  in  arms, 
and,  difturbing  the  peace  of  his  old  age,  obliged 
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that  refpeftable  fovereign  to  cover  his  hoary  locks 
with  a  helmet.  In  his  laft  expedition  he  difplayed 
marks  of  clemency  little  ufual  at  that  time  :  it 
was  the  cuilom  to  reduce  prifoners  of  war  to  the 
condition  of  flavery  :  but  he  granted  their  liberty 
to  thofe  whom  he  had  captured,  and  difmifFed 
them  without  ranfom,  penetrated  with  efteem  for 
his  virtues. 

Gratitude  to  the  memory  of  the  father  called 
his  fon  Mieczlaus  to  the  throne.  He  experienced 
however  fome  oppofition  to  his  elevation  :  but  he 
furmounted  it.  The  peace  which  he  afterward 
enjoyed  left  him  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  de¬ 
bauchery,  of  which  the  exceffes  abridged  the 
period  of  his  exiflence.  His  reign,  however,  was 
not  undiilinguifhed  by  martial  glory. 

The  Poles  now  chofe  his  fon  Cafimir,  yet  in  the 
years  of  adolefcency,  and  veiled  his  mother  Rich  fa 
with  the  regency.  She  governed  ill,  was  expelled 
from  the  kingdom,  but  did  not  quit  it  in  poverty. 
She  had  fent  before  her  into  Germany  confiderable 
treafures,  the  fruits  of  Boleflaus’s  conqueils,  which 
had  not  been  entirely  diffipated  by  her  hufoand 
Mieczlaus.  Young  Cafimir,  being  involved  in  the 
punifhment  of  his  mother’s  faults,  was  alfo  com¬ 
pelled  to  flee.  He  took  refuge  in  France,  and, 
whether  through  devotion  or  the  embarraffment 
of  his  circumilances,  became  a  monk  in  the  abbey 
of  Cluni.  The  youthful  king  was  here  fo  com¬ 
pletely  unknown,  that,  when  the  Poles,  weary  of 
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the  anarchv  which  defolated  their  country,  fought 
him  for  the  purpofe  of  re-inflating  him  on  the 
throne,  they  had  much  difficulty  to  find  him.' 
The  pope  granted  him  a  difpenfation  from  his 
monaftic  vows :  but  he  obliged  entire  Poland  to 
purchafe  that  favour  by  eftablifhing  the  tax  called 
“  Peter-pence,”  which  was  a  tribute  annually  paid 
to  the  fovereign  pontif.  From  the  reign  of 
Cafimir  we  may  date  the  authority  of  the  popes  in 
Poland.  In  his  youth,  that  prince  had  frequented 
the  fchools  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris :  during  his 
whole  life  he  retained  a  tafle  for  the  fciences,  and 
endeavoured  to  diffeminate  it  in  his  kingdom. 
He  glorioufly  pradlifed  the  pacific  virtues,  without 
negledling  to  exhibit  proofs  of  courage  and  firm- 
nefs  whenever  circumflances  called  for  their 
exertion. 

Cafimir  left  three  fons,  of  whom  Boleflaus  the 
eldefl  received  the  crown.  He  made  war  on 
the  king  of  Bohemia,  fubdued  the  Hungarians, 
but  directed  his  efforts  chiefly  againft  Ruffia,  of 
which  he  determined  to  achieve  the  conqueft.  In 
thofe  times  a  battle  ufually  decided  the  fate  of 
a  kingdom,  becaufe  the  vidtor  rarely  met  on  his 
way  any  towns  Efficiently  ftrong  to  oppofe  a 
barrier  to  his  fudden  and  rapid  career,  efpecially 
to  the  irruptions  of  the  Polilh  cavalry.  Boleflaus, 
however,  was  flopped  in  his  progrefs  by  Kiow.  He 
befieged  it,  and  took  it  after  a  long  refiftance  ; 
but,  inflead  of  punifhing  the  obflinacy  of  its 
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inhabitants  according  to  the  ufual  mode  of  that 
barbarous  age,  he  applauded  their  courage,  and 
recompenfed  their  brave  exertions  by  having  the 
town  from  pillage  and  from  the  infults  of  his 
army.  Kiow  was  the  molt  opulent  and  volup¬ 
tuous  among  the  cities  of  the  north  :  the  Poles 
buffered  themfelves  to  be  infedted  by  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  pleafures ;  and  an  army  of  rough  hardy 
warriors  degenerated  into  a  mob  of  effeminate 
debauchees.  Bolellaus  himfelf,  who  till  then  had 
worn  the  crown  with  dignity,  abandoned  himfelf 
to  the  molt  fenfual  indulgences :  and  the  prince, 
as  well  as  the  l'oldiers,  took  fuch  delight  in  this 
life  of  luxury,  that  they  all  feemed  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  their  native  country. 

This  army  is  faid  to  have  remained  feven  years 
abfent  and  forgetful  of  their  home.  The  Polifh 
women,  meanwhile,  irritated  by  their  hufoancis’  in¬ 
difference  to  them,  and  by  their  preference  of  the 
ladies  of  Kiow,  refalved  to  take  lignal  vengeance, 
and  unanimomly  admitted  their  Haves  to  all  the 
privileges  of  hu {bands.  At  the  news  of  this 
refolution,  which  muff  appear  equally  extra¬ 
ordinary  for  the  unanimity  with  which  it  was 
adopted  as  for  the  object  in  view,  the  hufbands 
abandoned  the  monarch,  whom  they  loudly  ac- 
cufed  as  the  caufe  of  their  dishonour,  and  hailed 
back  to  Poland,  threatening  to  wafh  out  their 
difgrace  in  the  blood  of  their  faithlefs  wives.  But 
the  women  had  anticipated  their  intentions,  and 
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armed  their  ferviie  paramours  againft  their  huf- 
bands.  A  fanguinary  confiid:  eniued,  in  which 
the  women,  goaded  by  defpair,  fought  betide  their 
flaves,  fought  their  hutbands  in  the  thick  of  the 
battle,  and  fancied  thev  could  obliterate  their 
crime  by  plunging  their  fwords  into  the  bofoms 
of  the  men  who  were  interefled  in  avenging  it. 

While  the  combatants  were  yet  engaged,  Bo- 
letlaus  arrived  at  the  head  of  an  army  raifed  in 
Ruflia,  and  indifcriminately  aflailed  the  women, 
their  galants,  and  the  foldiers  who  had  deferted 
his  banners.  This  fudden  attack  united  the  wives 
and  hufbands  and  flaves,  who  defperately  fuftained 
feveral  obftinate  battles  againft  their  fovereign. 
Poland  was  inundated  with  the  blood  of  her  in¬ 
habitants  :  and,  to  fill  up  the  meafure  of  her 
calamities,  the  fchifm  which  rent  the  church, 
caufed  alfo  a  divifion  in  Poland.  There  arofe, 
moreover,  a  conteft  for  riches  and  power  between 
the  king  and  the  clergy ;  on  occafion  of  which, 
the  impetuous  Gregory  VII  hurled  againft  the 
monarch  the  thunder  of  excommunication.  Aban¬ 
doned  by  his  fubjedts,  and  no  longer  finding  per- 
fonal  fafety  in  his  dominions,  Boleflaus  was  foon 
compelled  to  flee  into  Hungary  with  his  fon 
Mieczlaus.  The  haplefs  monarch  is  laid  to  have 
been  afterward  reduced  to  fuch  diftrefs,  that, 
either  for  the  purpofe  of  concealment  or  of  gain¬ 
ing  a  fubfiftence,  he  exercifed  the  humble  func¬ 
tions  of  a  cook  in  a  convent  in  Carinthia,  where 
he  died.  / 
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Uladiflaus,  It  was  not  till  after  much  entreaty  that  the 
pope  confented  to  grant  the  title,  not  of  king,  but 
barely  of  duke,  to  Uladiflaus  the  brother  of  Bo- 
leflaus.  The  fovereign  pontif  divided  his  favours 
between  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Bohemia,  and 
fired  them  with  mutual  jealoufy  by  conferring  the 
regal  dignity  now  on  the '  one  and  now  on  the 
other.  In  hope  of  obtaining  that  honour,  Ula¬ 
diflaus  aggravated  the  burden  of  the  tribute  paid 
by  the  Poles  to  the  fee  of  Rome  :  yet  he  enjoyed 
only  the  title  of  duke.  This  prince’s  want  of 
energy  proved  the  fource  of  difcord  in  his  family 
and  difturbance  in  the  ftate :  he  fuftered  his 
natural  fon  Sbigneus  to  contend  for  the  authority 
with  his  legitimate  fon  Uladiflaus.  The  latter 
gained  the  preference  in  the  competition  for  the 
crown  :  but  he  was  haraffed  during  almoft  the 
whole  time  of  his  reign  by  the  intrigues  of  Iris 
brother. 

Poiefkusiii.  Boleflaus  III  is  reprefented  in  hiftory  as  a  hero, 
II03’  and  compared  to  Boleflaus  Chrobri,  furnamed  the 
Great.  He  was  vi&orious  in  forty  battles,  and 
died  of  chagrin  for  having  loft  one.  He  divided 
his  duchy  among  his  four  fons. 

The  principal  fhare,  together  with  the  title  of 

uiadinaus  ii.  duke,  fell  to  Uladiflaus  II,  furnamed  the  Driveler. 

A-D‘  II39‘  He  was  too  obedient  to  the  counfels  of  his  wife, 
who  embroiled  him  with  his  brothers,  and  infpired 
him  with  the  ambitious  defire  of  depriving  them 
of  their  portions.  But,  by  attempting  to  grafp 
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at  all,  he  loft  all,  and  was  depofed.  Boleflaus  IV,  Boiefkusiv. 
who  was  chofen  in  his  ftead,  ceded  to  him  Silefia, 
as  a  matter  of  favour.  The  new  duke  lived  in 
good  underftanding  with  his  two  other  brethren, 
Mieczlaus  and  Cafunir.  He  did  not  envy  them  the 
enjoyment  of  the  ftates  which  their  father  had 
bequeathed  to  them  ;  and  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  affifted  him  in  repreffing  the  efforts  made 
by  Uladiflaus  to  re-afcend  the  throne.  Boleflaus 
thought  himfelf  fuficiently  well  fecured  in  the 
poffeflion  of  it  to  rilque  a  vifit  to  the  holy  land. 

He  there  reaped  fucceffes  and  fuffered  reverfes. 

The  latter  induced  him  to  return  to  Poland, 
where  he  was  foon  after  attacked  by  the  emperor 
Barbaroffa,  at  the  inftigation  of  Uladiftaus’s  wife? 
who  was  his  kinfwoman.  Boieflaus  repelled  the 
German  invaders  by  the  afiiftance  of  his  brother 
Mieczlaus,  who  in  the  fequel  was  rewarded  with 
the  fceptre  when  death  had  taken  it  from  Bolef- 
laus’s  hand.  The  fons  of  Uladiflaus  difputed  it 
with  him  :  but  he  gained  it  by  the  choice  of  the 
affembled  ftates. 

A  worfe  choice  they  could  not  poflibly  have  M;ecz!aus 
made.  Mieczlaus  was  furnamed  the  Old,  be- 
caufe  he  was  elevated  to  the  throne  at  an  advanced 
age.  He  was  prodigal, .  oppreffive,  cruel.  A  trait 
which  diftinguilhes  him  from  other  men  of  fimilarty 
atrocious  difpofition,  is,  that,  for  w7ant  of  crimi¬ 
nals  on  whom  to  exercife  his  barbarity,  he  caufed 
tortures  to  be  inflicted  on  animals  of  the  brute 
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creation.  He  was  depofed — a  punilhment  too 
mild  for  fuch  a  monfter,  and  at  the  fame  time 
ineffectual  to  reclaim  him.  The  laR  of  the  four 
brothers,  by  name  Calimir,  was  of  a  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  character,  mild,  humane,  fcrupuloufly 
virtuous,  infomuch  that,  when  the  crown  was 
tendered  to  him,  he  hefftated  to  accept  it, 
through  an  apprehenfion  of  violating  his  brother’s 
property :  nor  did  he  content  till  moved  by  the 
following  argument  which  was  urged  to  him  in 
the  affembly  of  the  Rates— “  The  ceremony  of 
“  eledtion  fuppofes  a  compadt  between  the  king 
“  and  the  people.  Mieczlaus  has  broken  through 
<c  the  conditions  which  were  prefcribed  to  him  at 
“  the  time  when  we  gave  him  the  preference  to 
<e  the  fons  of  his  brother  :  of  confequence,  he  is 
“  legitimately  depofed:” 

Calimir  did  every  thing  he  could  in  his 
brother’s  favour  ;  he  granted  him  lands  and  do¬ 
mains  -3  but  Mieczlaus  yet  remained  unfatisfied. 
Rather  than  expofe  Poland  to  the  calamities  of  a 
civil  war,  Calimir  offered  to  relign  to  him  the 
crown  :  but  the  Rates,  refufing  to  place  themfelves 
again  under  the  government  of  a  prince  whom 
they  had  rejedted,  oppofed  Calimir’s  abdication. 
Mieczlaus  continued  to  harafs  his  brother,  at 
one  time  by  fecret  confpiracies,  at  another  by 
open  hoRility  :  and  the  reigning  prince,  equally 
brave  and  merciful,  ceafed  not  to  conquer  him, 
nor  was  weary  of  granting  him  repeated  pardons. 
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This  ftruggle  was  not  terminated  till  the  death 
of  Cafimir,  who  left  behind  him  the  reputation 
of  being  the  mildeft  and  raoft  liberal  and  juft 
and  affable  monarch  that  ever  reigned  over 
Poland, 

The  conteft  was  re-commenced  with  Cafimir’s  Lcch  v. 
fon  Lech,  furnamed  the  Fair.  Mieczlaus  fuc- 
ceeded  in  obliging  his  nephew  to  yield  him 
poffeflion  of  the  throne,  to  which  he  carried  back 
aft  the  vices  which  had  before  caufed  him  to  be 
degraded  from  it.  He  would  have  been  again 
difpoffeffed,  if  death,  accelerated  by  his  de» 
baucheries,  had  not  anticipated  the  interference 
of  his  fubjeds.  He  held  it  as  his  maxim  that 
“  a  fovereign  is  not  bound  to  obferve  his  oath, 

“  except  when  neither  his  fafety  nor  his  advantage 
“  requires  that  he  (hould  violate  it.”  The  Poles 
teftored  the  crown  to  Lech.*  who  did  not  enjoy  it 
in  peace,  being  inceffantly  diftraded  by  domeftic 
difturbances  and  foreign  wars.  The  latter  were 
unfortunate  under  his  reign.  The  Tartars  made 
a  deftrudive  irruption  into  Poland  :  neither  age 
nor  fex  nor  quality  found  any  favour  from  thofe 
mercilefs  barbarians,  who  ravaged  with  tire  the 
provinces  through  which  they  palled,  and  maf- 
facred  all  the  inhabitants  whom  they  were  unable 
to  drag  away  into  captivity.'  Of  thofe  who 
efcaped  their  rage,  the  nobles  fled  into  Hungary, 
and  the  plebeian  clafs  fought  an  afylum  in  the 
recedes  of  the  forefts  and  the  moft  inacceffible 
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places.  Lech  was  affaffinated  ;  though  we  are 
not  informed  of  either  the  caufe  or  the  manner 
of  his  death.  It  is  prefumed  that  he  fell  the 
facrifice  of  a  faction. 

Boieibusv.  Notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of  mal-contents, 

A.D.  1226.  <  0  . 

the  fovereigntv  was  obtained  by  his  fon  Bolellaus, 
furnamed  the  Chafte.  He  found  however  a  com¬ 
petitor  in  his  uncle  Conrad  the  fon  of  Cafimir, 
and  very  obftinate  and  formidable  enemies  in  the 
Teutonic  knights,  who  were  at  this  time  in  pof- 
feffion  of  Pruffia,  and  coveted  the  frontier  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Poland.  He  ably  extricated  himfelf 
from  all  thefe  difficulties,  and  left  the  crown  to 

Lech  vi.  the  Black,  his  kinfman,  whom  he  had 

A.D.  1270.  5  5 
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adopted.  The  death  of  the  latter,  after  a  feries 
of  troubles  which  did  not  allow  him  leifure  to 
promote  the  happinefs  of  his  people,  delivered 
Poland  a  prey  to  the  fanguinary  efforts  of  feverat 
contending  rivals. 

Henry,  furnamed  the  Honeft,  and  defcended 
from  the  ancient  family  of  Piaftus,  gained  the 
crown  from  his  competitors.  He  reigned  five 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  taken  off  by 
poifon.  On  the  fame  recommendation  of  his 
Prcmifiaus,  defcent  from  Piaftus,  Premiftaus  was  called  to 
a.d.  throne>  jy[c  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  himfelf 

tnore  firmly  on  it  by  caufing  himfelf  to  be 
foiemnly  crowned,  and  refuming  the  title  of  king 
which  was  now  nearly  forgotten  in  Poland  :  but 
that  ceremony,  though  fan&ioned  by  the  pope. 
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did  not  fcreen  him  from  the  attempts  of  a  rival 
named  Uladiflaus,  who  poffefled  only  diftant 
claims  to  the  fucceflion.  Either  by  voluntary- 
agreement  or  compulfion,  thofe  two  princes  con¬ 
fined  themfelves  each  to  a  diftindt  portion  of  the 
kingdom  :  but,  at  the  moment  when  Uladiflaus  uladiflaus 
had  an  opportunity  of  uniting  the  whole  under  A.D.  1 295. 
his  fceptre  in  confequence  of  the  violent  death 
of  Premiflaus  in  which  he  had  taken  no  part,  the 
Poles  depofed  him  for  his  vices^  and  invited  to 
the  fovereignty  Wenceflaus  king  of  Bohemia,  wenceflaus, 

•  -n  •  r  .  .  -  A.D.  1301a. 

The  mal-admimitration  of  the  latter,  and  his  too 
ftrongly  marked  preference  of  the  Bohemians, 
difguited  the  Poles.  Uladiflaus  availed  himfelf  of 
the  general  difcontent,  made  fair  promifes  to 
his  fubjedls,  accepted  terms  of  reform,  re-afcended 
the  throne,  conducted  himfelf  on  it  as  a  wife  and 
prudent  king,  and  caufed  the  nation  to  forget  the 
errors  of  his  youth . 

The  efteem  which  was  felt  for  the  father  ferved  Cafim;r 
his  fon  Cafimir  as  a  Rep-ladder  to  mount  to  the  A-D'-*333* 
fovereignty.  He  too  had  to  combat  the  Teutonic 
knights,  whom  his  father  had  taught  him  to 
view  with  the  eye  of  diftruft.  He  defended  his 
frontiers  againft  them  on  the  fide  of  Pruffia,  and 
moreover  repelled  them  on  that  of  Ruflia.  Cafi¬ 
mir,  who  has  been  called  the  Great,  committed 
his  laws  to  writing.  Before  his  time,  the  Poles 
had  none  but  oral  traditions.  In  embarraffing 
cafes,  the  formula  of  an  oath  was  traced  on 
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paper  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  party  who 
was  to  pronounce  it.  If,  in  reading  it,  he  hefi- 
tated  or  made  any  miftake,  he  was  call :  but,  in 
any  event,  both  the  parties  paid  large  fines,  to 
the  benefit  of  the  judges.  Cafimir  found  diffi¬ 
culty  in  prevailing  on  the  people  to  adopt  his 
code,  becaufe,  exclufive  of  that  abfurd  cultom, 
it  abolilhed  many  others  equally  lucrative  to  the 
great  men. 

This  prince  was  to  his  fubjecls  a  model  of  in¬ 
tegrity  and  prudence  and  wifdom,  except  in  one 
culpable  inftance — that  of  divorcing  his  virtuous 
and  eftimable  queen,  to  elevate  in  her  Head  an 
artful  and  intriguing  miftrefs.  Neither  the  wife 
nor  the  concubine  bore  him  any  heir.  But  Cafi¬ 
mir,  attentive  to  preferve  the  Polith  fucceffion  in 
the  family  of  Piaftus,  adopted  judicious  mea- 
fures  to  that  effedt,  that  the  fceptre  might  after 

Lewis>  his  death  pafs  to  the  hands  of  Lewis  king;  of 

A  D.  1370.  1  _  D 

Hungary,  his  nephew  by  his  lifter.  This  prince’s 
adminiftration,  being  too  ftrongly  tindtured  with 
partiality  to  the  Hungarians,  did  not  pleafe 
the  Poles :  neverthelefs  they  quietly  acquiefced 
in  it. 

Hedwjga  On  his  death,  they  eledted  his  daughter  Hed- 

and  Jagello  J 

or  uiadifiaus  wioa,  on  condition  that  fhe  Ihould  not  choofe  a 

iv.  »  ’ 

a.  d.  1384.  hufband  without  the  confent  of  the  nation. 
Several  princes  fued  for  the  honour  of  her  alli¬ 
ance  :  William  of  Aullria  came  in  perfon  to  pay 
her  his  add  relies,  and  captivated  the  princefs  by 
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the  beauty  of  his  figure,  his  polite  manner,  and 
his  magnificence.  Jagello,  grand-duke  of  Lithu¬ 
ania,  alfo  prefented  himfelf  as  a  candidate,  mak¬ 
ing  the  offer  of  a  perpetual  union  of  his  dominions 
with  Poland.  The  affembly  of  the  Rates  afted 
on  this  occafion  like  the  generality  of  parents 
who  have  a  rich  heirefs  to  be  provided  with  a 
hufband  :  they  think  not  fo  much  of  gratifying  her 
inclination,  as  of  procuring  a  further  addition  to 
her  fortune.  Not  with  {landing  the  young  queen’s 
avowed  predilection  of  the  Auflrian  prince,  they 
obliged  her  to  beftow  her  hand  on  the  Lithuanian. 
As  it  fometimes  happens,  that,  in  thofe  matri¬ 
monial  connexions  which  have  been  formed  with¬ 
out  confulting  the  w'ifhes  of  the  parties,  the  mar¬ 
ried  pair  are  neverthelefs  happy,  fo  it  was  in  this 
cafe :  Hedwiga  and  Jagello  found  happinefs  in 

•  .  .  ,  .  i 

their  union :  Lithuania  w?as  incorporated  with 
Poland,  and  the  grand-duchy  was  for-ever  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  cfown,  but  in  a  manner  which  {till 
left  it  independent. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  marriage-contract 
was  that  Jagello  fhould  embrace  the  Chriftian 
religion  himfelf,  and  eftablifh  it  in  Lithuania. 
He  received  baptifm,  and  afifumed  the  name  of 
Uladiflaus.  Some  writers  confider  him  as  the 
fourth  of  the  name,  others  as  the  fifth  ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  proves  great  confufion  in  the 
hiitory  of  the  princes  his  predecelfors.  The 
Lithuanians  were  at  this  time  pagans,  ivorfhipping 
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fire,  trees,  ferpents,  and  other  reptiles*  in  their 
obfcure  forefts :  and  it  is  thought  that  they  facri- 
ficed  human  vihlims.  Uladiflaus  deflroyed  the 
habitations  of  thofe  abfurd  divinities,  caufed  the 
Chriftian  faith  to  be  preached  by  priefts  whom  he 
had  himfelf  inftru&ed,  and  built  churches  and 
monafteries. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  called  in  the  aid 
of  violence  or  perfecution ;  for  his  character  was 
marked  with  mildnefs.  He  Iliowed  himfelf  in¬ 
deed  too  eafy  and  unfufpicious  in  appointing  his 
brother  Skirgello  governor  of  the  duchy,  a  mea- 
fure  which  he  had  reafon  to  regret.  He  affociatecl 
with  him  in  power  another  brother  named  Swidri- 
gello ;  which  was  a  fecond  error.  He  added  a 
third,  in  joining  with  them  his  coufin  Vitowda, 
with  the  intention  of  balancing  their  authority. 
,The  confequence  of  thefe  imprudent  arrangements 
was  that  Lithuania  became  a  theatre  of  diftur- 
bances,  which  extended  to  Poland  itfelf.  Avail¬ 
ing  themfelves  of  thefe  intefline  divilions,  the 
Teutonic  knights  made  fuccefsful  irruptions  into 
the  country.  Uladiflaus  however  defeated  them, 
and  might  have  deflroyed  them  or  at  lead  given 
a  fatal  blow  to  the  order,  if  he  had  purfued  his 
advantages:  but  certain  cabals  that  were  formed 
at  his  court  determined  him  to  grant  to  the 
knights  that  peace  of  which  they  flood  in  need. — 
Uladiflaus  was  endowed  with  difcermnent,  pene¬ 
tration,  and  the  requifite  talents  for  government. 
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Whatever  faults  he  committed  were  the  refult  of 
his  goodnefs  of  heart.  His  fubjedts  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  him  that  eftimable  quality,  for  which 
they  honoured  his  memory  with  fincere  re¬ 
gret. 

Poland  had  never  before  enjoyed  a  power  fo  uladiflaus, 
well  eftablifhed  as  what  fhe  poffefled  under  Jagello  ,43S 
and  his  defcendents.  His  fon  Uladiflaus  was  only 
nine  years  old  when  he  fuccesded  him.  An  irrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Turkilh^emperor  Amurath  into  Hun¬ 
gary  engaged  Poland  in  a  war  with  that  powerful 
monarch,  as  a  meafure  of  prudent  precaution. 
Authorifed  by  the  fenate,  Uladiflaus  perfonally 
took  the  command  of  the  army  before  he  had 
yet  attained  the  age  at  which  the  conftitution  of 
the  ftate  allowed  him  to  aflfume  the  reins  of  go¬ 
vernment.  Supported  by  the  fuccefies  of  the 
valiant  Hunniades,  he  compelled  the  Turk  to 
fue  for  peace :  it  was  confirmed  by  a  folemn 
oath  ;  and  the  Hungarians,  charmed  with  the 
courage  of  the  youthful  monarch,  conferred  on 
him  their  crown. 

The  pope’s  legate,  who  had  refided  with 
Uladiflaus  during  this  religious  war,  thought  that 
the  conqueror  had  not  fufficiently  profited  of  the 
opportunity  to  humble  the  infidels.  He  infti- 
gated  him  to  a  rupture  of  the  treaty,  and  abfolved 
him  from  the  tie  of  his  oath.  Thence  enfued  a 
fanguinary  war,  and  the  famous  battle  of  Varna, 
in  which  the  king,  who  was  barely  arrived  at  the 
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age  of  majority,  fell  covered  indeed  with  fomq 
glory,  but  fullied  with  the  difgrace  of  perjury, 
and  having  fcarcely  worn  the-  two  diadems  except 
to  feel  their  thorns.  By  his  fide  was  killed  the 
legate,  the  perfon  really  guilty  of  the  perjury, 
fince  he  had  abufed  the  credulity  of  the  young 
prince,  and  impelled  him  to  violate  his  oath. 

Cafimirin.  His  brother  Cafimir  III  wras  benefited  by  the 
difaftrous  battle  of  Varna,  being  now  called  to 
fill  the  vacant  throne.  Without  directly  attack¬ 
ing  the  Turks,  he  kept  them  at  a  diftance  from 
Poland,  by  covering  its  frontiers  with  garrifons 
placed  in  the  intermediate  provinces  which  the 
barbarians  had  not  yet  reduced  to  fubjedion. 
He  alfo  weakened  the  Teutonic  knights  by  giv¬ 
ing  fupport  to  the  infurgents  in  Pruffia,  whom 
he  took  under  his  protedion.  Finally  he  had 
the  gratification  of  feeing  his  eldeft  foil  Ula- 
diilaus  invited  to  the  crown  of  Hungary,  and 
further  honoured  by  the  addition  of  that  of 
Bohemia. 

Under  the  reign  of  Cafimir,  provincial  deputies? 
not  chofen  from  the  clafs  of  the  nobles,  appeared 
for  the  firfl  time  in  the  national  diet,  and  claimed 
a  participation  of  the  legiflative  power,  which 
till  then  had  been  exclufively  exercifed  by  the 
king  and  fenate.  This  prince  rendered  the  Latin 
language  common  among  his  countrymen  by  an 
edid  which  laid  on  the  ' nobles  an  injundion  to 
ftudy  it.  It  is  obferved  that  the  wars  had  carried 
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off  a  great  number  of  that  body,  and  extinguished 
entire  families.  Commerce  and  induftry  lay  in 
a  date  of  deplorable  decay.  Cafimir,  in  fpite  of 
the  oppolition  of  the  fenate,  made  fome  ufeful 
innovations  in  the  government,  and  died  more 
efteemed  than  regretted. 

He  left  four  Tons,  of  whom  three  fucceeded 
him,  but  in  inverfe  order  with  re 
Cafimir,  the.  eldeft,  was^irot  even  propofed  as  a 
candidate  :  already  poffeffing  the  crowns  of  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Bohemia,  he  appeared  too  formidable : 
wherefore  the  Poles  excluded  him.  Sigifmund, 
the  fecond  brother,  was  oppofed  by  the  duke  of 
Mazovia,  who  formed  a  powerful  party  in  the 
diet  of  election.  The  electors  however  reconciled 
the  two  competitors  by  rejecting  both,  and  choof- 
ing  Cafimir’s  third  fon  Albert.  He  was  of  feeble  Albert, 
conftitution,  and  did  not  long  furvive  his  pro-  ‘  *  H9~~ 
motion.  After  his  deceafe,  Sigifmund  again  en¬ 
tered  the  lifts  as  a  candidate  for  the  crown,  but 
faw  himfelf  again  fet  afide,  and  his  fourth  brother 
Alexander  preferred.  To  Alexander  nature  had  Alexander, 

1  _  A.  D.  i  ;oi. 

not  given  more  profperous  health  than  to  his 
brother  Albert.  He  dragged  on  a  valetudinarian 
exiftence,  which  he  endeavoured  to  enliven  by 
amufements.  Thefe  he  purchafed  by  fuch  lavifh 
profufion  that  the  dates  thought  proper  to  im- 
pofe  thenceforward  a  check  on  the  expenfive 
caprices  of  their  fovereigns :  a  law  was  enadted, 
known  by  the  title  of  the  “  flatute  of  Alexander,” 
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by  which  the  monarch  is  forbidden  to  difpofe  of 
the  revenue  of  the  crown  without  the  confent  of 
the  fenate  or  diet. 

At  length  Sigifmund’s  turn  came.  While  his 
younger  brothers  had  occupied  the  throne  of 
Poland,  he  had  lived  as  fovereign  in  Lithuania  : 
from  which  circumftance  it  had  happened  that 
his  efforts  to  obtain  the  crown  were  neither  very 
firenuous,  nor  in  any  wife  detrimental  to  the 
kingdom.  When  he  had  gained  poffeffion  of  it, 
one  of  his  firft  cares  was  to  confirm  the  “  fiatute 
“  of”  his  brother  “  Alexander,”  which  forbade 
all  donations  that  were  injurious  to  the  public 
intereft.  He  confidered  that  law  as  a  neceflary 
corrective  of  the  prodigality  difplayed  by  his  pre- 
deceffors  in  favour  of  learned  men  and  artifls. 
“  Such  men,”  he  remarked,  “  are  deferving  of 
tc  encouragement ;  but  certain  bounds  are  to  be 
“  obferved  in  rewarding  them.”  Sigifmund  ac¬ 
cordingly  confirmed  that  ccconomic  prohibi¬ 
tion. 

The  Teutonic  knights  had  been  compelled  by 
Cafimir  to  do  homage  to  the  crown  of  Poland 
for  the  poffefiion  of  Pruffia.  The  marquis  of 
Brandenburg,  who  was  now  grand-mafter  of  the 
order,  at  firft  refufed  to  perform  that  ceremony, 
but  afterward  fubmitted  to  it  for  the  fake  of 
obtaining  Sigifmund’s  protection  againft  his  Teu¬ 
tonic  brethren,  from  whom  he  had  feparated  on 
embracing  the  dodrine  of  Luther,  Thus  the 
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power  of  that  fociety  was  enfeebled  by  the  par¬ 
tition  of  its  domains  between  the  body  of  the 
knights  and  their  chief. 

Sigifinund  was  one  of  the  greatefh  monarchs 
who  ever  filled  the  Polifh  throne.  His  epitaph, 
which  is  not  penned  in  the  language  of  exaggera¬ 
tion,  gives  him  the  title  of  the  “  conqueror  of  the 
“  Ruffians  and  Walachians  and  Pruffians,”  and 
the  till  more  honourable  appellation  of  the 
“  father  of  his  country.”  There  was  only  one 
circumftance  which  excited  his  regret — that  of 
feeing  Bohemia  and  Hungary  and  Silefia  efcape 
from  the  family  of  Jagello,  and  pafs  by  marriage 
into  the  hands  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  his  rival. 
Sigifmund,  the  reverfe  of  his  brothers  in  health 
and  vigour  of  conftitution,  lived  "to  the  age  of 
eighty  years,  remarkable  for  uncommon  bodily 
ftrength. 

He  had  fo  well  concerted  his  meafures  re- 
fpedting  the  fucceffion,  that  his  fon  Sigifmund 
did  not  Hand  in  need  of  election.  Sigifmund,  sjg;!"!:nundn 

A.uguftuSj 

who  was  furnamed  Auguftus,  lived  at  a  time  A-D-  J548* 
when  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  agitated 
by  religious  difturbances :  he  fecured  his  domi¬ 
nions  from  fimilar  troubles,  not  by  perfecution, 
but  by  an  attentive  vigilance  to  prevent  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  new  doctrines.  Pie  thought  it  was 
paying  too  dear  for  knowledge,  to  purchafe  it  at 
the  expenfe  of  human  blood.  He  never  but  once 
was  engaged  in  war  :  it  was  againft  the  Ruffians  $ 
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and,  although  he  was  victorious,  he  offered  them 
peace.  It  was  a  part  of  his  natural  difpofition  to 
make  every  facrifice  neceffary  to  the  welfare  of  his 
people — a  praife  rarely  merited  by  monarchs. 
He  governed  Poland  as  a  good  father  governs  his 
family  :  nought  could  exceed  the  mildnefs  of  his 
domeftic  adminiftration.  His  life  would  be  fpot- 
lefs,  if  he  had  not,  when  enfeebled  by  old  age 
and  infirmity,  buffered  himfelf  to  be  ruled  by  a 
favourite  miftrefs,  whofe  counfels  led  him  aftray 
from  the  paths  of  virtue  and  from  the  line  of 
found  policy.  In  him  ended  the  male  race  of 
Jagello.  The  life  of  eafe  and  indulgence  into 
which  he  latterly  fank,  hindered  him  from  turn¬ 
ing  his  thoughts  to  the  choice  of  a  fucceffor,  and 
confulting  the  intereft  of  the  country  by  regu¬ 
lating  that  point,  fince  he  left  no  children.  The 
adoption  of  that  precaution  might  have  prevented 
thofe  foreign  intrigues  which  have  branded  the 
diet  with  the  character  of  venality. 

The  reader  might  form  a  very  juft  idea  of  the 
diet  which  followed  the  death  of  Sigifmund,  if  he 
figured  it  to  himfelf  as  a  great  fair  to  which 
foreign  princes  and  their  embaffadors  eagerly 
flocked  to  purchafe  fuffrages.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  candidates  difplayed  their  riches — provinces 
to  be  united  to  Poland— advantageous  alliances — 
coftly  prefents — and,  above  all,  good  wines  and 
fumptuous  banquets,  a  powerful  bait  for  the 
crowd  of  Poli fli  nobles,  who  are  very,  fond  of  in-, 
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demnifying  themfelves  on  fuch  occafions  for 
that  frugality  which  neceffity  rather  than  virtue 
renders  habitual  at  their  domeflic  board.  Not 
fewer  of  thefe  attended  than  thirty-fix  thoufand. 
The  chiefs  boafted  of  their  intereft  and  influence 
to  unite  the  votes  of  feveral  entire  diflridls  :  others 
fet  up  to  audtion  their  perfonal  fuffrage.  Beauti¬ 
ful  arms,  jewels,  rich  fluffs,  furs,  were  difplayed  in 
the  tents  and  on  the  toilettes. 

The  houfe  of  Auflria  prefented  itfelf  with  its 
hereditary  pride — big  with  the  idea  that  the  Poles 
would  eagerly  prefs  forward  to  meet  the  arch¬ 
duke,  fon  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  whom  it 
pointed  out  to  them  as  a  candidate.  The  Poles, 
not  choofing  fo  proud  and  fo  powerful  a  mailer, 
rejedled  him.  The  czar  made  the  offer  of  entire 
provinces  which  he  wo,uld  incorporate  with  Po¬ 
land,  and  a  promile  of  perpetual  peace  between 
the  two  flates,  if  they  would  confent  to  eledt  him : 
but  they  preferred  the  chance  of  being  obliged  to 
fight  him,  rather  than  furrender  themfelves  into 
the  hands  of  a  defpot.  The  king  of  Sweden,  who 
alfo  appeared  on  the  lift,  was  a  proteflant :  the 
duke  of  Pruffia  was  too  young,  and  befides  fhowed 
no  abilities :  the  elector  of  Saxoify,  a  prince  of 
great  talents,  was  likewife  a  heretic,  and  moreover 
a  German — which  latter  circumflance  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Poles  at  that  time,  an  unpardonable  fin 
that  no  merit  could  efface.  A  marquis  of  Anfpach 
and  a  waiwode  of  Tranfylvapia  bufily  exerted 
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themfelves  in  the  diet,  as  did  fome  lefler  can¬ 
didates,  whofe  ambitious  manoeuvres  clafhed  with 
each  other,  and  tended  only  to  prolong  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  aflembly,  to  the  great  fatisfaCtion  of 
the  Polifh  nobles,  who  at  once  lived  luxurioufly 
and  enriched  themfelves  at  the  expenfe  of  the 
competitors. 

But — as  every  thing  has  its  limited  term — in 
the  midft  of  thofe  intrigues  arrived  from  France 
John  Crafofki,  a  Polifh  noble  as  great  in  mental 
powers  as  fmall  in  bodily  flature.  He  had  been 
very  well  received  by  queen  Catharine  de’  Medici, 
feafted  by  Henry  duke  of  Anjou  the  brother  of 
Charles  IX,  and  by  the  whole  court.  He  re¬ 
turned  full  of  efteem  for  the  country,  and  for  the 
perfons  who  had  rendered  his  abode  in  it  fo 
agreeable.  That  diminutive  traveler  wras  a  kind 
of  curiofity  :  people  flocked  around  him,  and 
liftened  with  avidity  to  his  defcriptions  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  French  court,  and  of  the 
perfections  of  the  duke  of  Anjou — how  that  young 
prince  had  fignalifed  his  valour  in  the  plains  of 
Jarnac  and  Montcontour — drow  warmly  he  was 
attached  to  catholicilm — what  w'ounds  he  had  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  monfter  of  herefy — how  he  alone, 
if  the  hand  of  malevolent  oppofition  did  not  check 
his  arm,  was  capable  of  cutting  off  all  the  heads 
of  that  frightful  hydra  which  was  devouring 
France. 

It  is  not  known  whether  Crafofki  was  fpecially 
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commiffioned  to  trumpet  forth  thefe  praifes,  or 
fpontaneoufly  obeyed  the  fuggeflions  of  his  own 
zeal  without  having  any  private  views :  but,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  motive  of  his  enthufiafm,  he 
communicated  it  to  others.  Several  grandees, 
palatines,  waiwodes,  ftarofts,  thought  that  fuch  a 
hero  as  he  defcribed  woiflcf  be  a  valuable  acquifl- 
tion  to  Poland  :  they  accordingly  fent  Crafofki 
back  to  France  to  make  known  their  difpofitions. 

The  negotiators  who  were  intruded  with  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  court  were  not  backward  in 
coming  to  an  explanation  :  they  granted  every 
thing  that  the  Poles  demanded — fecurity  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  laws — payment  of  the  late 
king’s  debts  from  the  French  treafury — prefents 
to  the  nobles — a  fleet  in  the  Baltic  to  oppofe  the 
Ruffians.  It  was  moreover  ftipulated  that  thfe 
young  monarch  fliould  efpoufe  the  princefs  Anne, 

After  to  Sigifmund.  She  was  now  advanced  in 
years.  Henry  confented  to  every  thing  except 
this  laft  article,  on  which  he  poftponed  his  deciflon 
until  his  arrival  in  Poland. 

The  new  king  was  received  with  effufions  of  Henry  de 

.  ,  Vaiois, 

univerfal  joy.  His  fubje&s  were  equally  charmed  a.d.  1574. 
by  his  majeftic  air  and  by  the  graces  of  his  youth : 
they  were  enchanted  by  his  manner,  by  his  per- 
fuaflve  eloquence,  by  the  elegance  with  which  he 
exprefled  himfelf  in  Latin,  the  favourite  language 
of  the  Poles.  They  remarked,  not  without  lur- 
prife,  how  fuccefsfully  he  fupported  the  dignity 
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of  his  rank  without  thofe  airs  of  fuperiority  which 
till  then  had  ever  been  affe&ed  by  the  moharchs 
of  the  north ;  and  from  this  pleafing  exterior  they 
delighted  to  draw  the  flattering  prefage  of  a  for¬ 
tunate  reign.  But  fcarcely  was  Henry  put  in 
poffeffton  of  the  fceptre  of  the  Jagelloes,  when 
he  became  heir  to  that  of  the  Valois.  He  re- 
linquilhed  the  fair  hopes  arifing  from  the  efteem 
and  confidence  and  affedlion  of  his  adoptive  fub- 
jeds,  to  immerge  into  that  ocean  of  troubles 
by  which  his  native  fubjects  were  agitated,  and  in 
which  he  loft  his  life.  The  Poles  confidered 
themfelves  as  infulted  by  the  preference  which  he 
gave  to  France.  In  vain,  therefore,  did  he,  after 
his  elopement  from  among  them,  offer  to  divide 
his  time  between  the  two  kingdoms :  they  infilled 
that  he  flrould  either  immediately  return  or  abdi¬ 
cate  the  fovereignty  of  Poland ;  and,  on  his  delay¬ 
ing  to  fatisfy  them,  they  turned  their  thoughts  to 
a  new  election. 

After  the  trial  which  the  Poles  had  made  of  a 
foreign  prince  who  fo  contemptuoufty  quitted 
them,  one  would  imagine  that  they  could  not 
thenceforward  have  thought  of  making  a  fimilar 
choice.  Neverthelefs  they  fought  a  king  in  the 
ftoufe  of  Auftria,  and  elected  the  emperor  Maxi¬ 
milian.  But  as  he  did  not  appear  in  hafte  to 
avail  himfelf  of  his  good  fortune,  a  party,  which 
at  firft  had  been  feeble,  now  coileded  courage* 
and  brought  forward  as  candidate  Stephen  Baton 
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prince  of  Tranfylvania,  whofe  merit  in  a  private 
ftation  might  well  counterbalance  the  fplendid 
birth  of  an  Aiiftrian  prince.  He  had  received  his 
firft  education  in  a  camp,  where  his  courage  and 
capacity  and  prudence  gained  for  him  the  efteem 
of  the  foidiery,  as  well  as  high  confideration 
among  the  people.  The  fovereignty  of  Tranfylvania 
having  become  vacant,  Batori  was  nominated  to  it 
by  general  confent,  without  any  Heps  on  his  part 
to  obtain  that  honour.  His  talents  and  virtues 
in  like  manner  fmoothed  for  him  the  way  to  the 
Polifh  throne,  which  he  had  not  courted  any  more 
than  the  other,  though  he  feifed  the  occafion 
when  it  prefented  itfelf  to  his  hand.  While 
Maximilian  was  bargaining  about  certain  Con¬ 
ditions*  Batori  agreed  to  every  thing  that  was  pro- 
pofed,  arrived  on  the  fpot,  married  Sigifmund’s 
lifter  who  was  fixty  years  old,  and  thus  com¬ 
menced  a  mild  and  profperous  reign. 

The  firft  talk  which  he  was  obliged  to  under¬ 
take  was  that  of  repreffing  the  efforts  of  the 
'Ruffians.  The  czar  could  not  pardon  the  Poles 
for  having  refufed  him  their  crown  for  which  he 
had  been  a  candidate.  He  waged  war  againft 
them  with  the  favage  ferocity  of  a  barbarian.  His 
foldiers,  not  content  with  butchering  their  ene¬ 
mies,  tortured  them,  and  made  them  expire  in 
the  agonies  of  cruel  and  lingering  deaths.  By  this 
condu6t  they  infpired  fuch  terror  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  town  named  Wender,  being  no 
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longer  able  to  refill  the  arms  of  the  befieging 
Ruffians,  chofe,  rather  than  furrender  to  fo  mer- 
cilefs  a  foe,  to  undermine  their  own  houfes,  boldly 
defcended  into  thofe  graves,  destroyed  the  props, 
and  glorioully  buried  themlelves  under  the  ruins 
of  their  town.  To  thefe  atrocious  proceedings 
Batori  oppofed  forne  fuccefsful  battles,  and  the 
exertion  of  humanity  toward  his  prifoners. 

He  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  difciplined 
the  Cofaks,  and  mollified  their  ferocious  manners 
by  civilifation.  He  united  them  in  towns — 
a  mode  of  habitation  which  they  before  dis¬ 
dained  :  but  he  left  them  in  poffeffion  of  their 
ufeful  habits — their  attachment  to  a  hardy  life 
regardlefs  of  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  and 
their  more  than  Spartan  fobriety.  During  entire 
campaigns  they  feed  on  a  kind  of  black  bifcuit, 
which  they  eat  with  garlic.  They  are  robult, 
indefatigable,  brave  foldiers.  They  ufually  fight 
on  horfeback,  are  unacquainted  with  the  art  of 
intrenchment,  and  their  waggons  are  their  only 
fortification :  with  thefe  they  furround  them- 
felves,  advance  behind  this  moving  fortrefs,  fally 
forth  from  it  with  impetuofity,  and,  if  repulfed, 
retreat  to  it,  and  defend  themfelves  within  it  with 
obltinate  valour.  Batori  ellablifhed  among  them 
thofe  kinds  of  trade  and  manufactures  which  were 
cultivated  in  Poland. 

In  proportion  as  he  was  creating  ufeful  inlti- 
tutions  among  the  Cofaks,  he  was  carrying  thofe 
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of  Poland  to  perfection.  His  conduct  during  a 
reign  of  eight  years  gained  for  him  the  following 
fingular  epitaph,  which,  though  pointed  with 
antithefes*  is  not  the  lefs  ftriCtly  true — 

“  In  the  temple  *  he  was  more  than  a  prieft — in 
“  the  republic,  more  than  a  king — in  pro- 
“  nouncing  fentence*  more  than  a  lawyer — in  the 
“  army,  more  than  a  general — in  battle,  more 
“  than  a  foldier— in  bearing  adverfity  and  in 
“  pardoning  injuries,  more  than  a  man — in  de- 
“  fending  the  public  liberty,  more  than  a  citi- 
“  zen — -in  cultivating  friendlhip,  more  than  a 
“  friend- — in  focial  intercourfej  more  than  fo- 
“  ciable — in  hunting  and  fubduing  wild  beafts* 

“  more  than  a  lion — in  every  other  part  of  his 
“  life,  more  than  a  philofopher.” 

That  philofopher,  however*  was  tinable  to  tame 
the  violence  of  his  own  difpolition,  which  fome- 
times  hurried  him  to  excefles  bordering  on 
phrenfy.  It  is  faid  that  a  paroxyfm  of  that  kind* 
which  he  experienced  on  the  receipt  of  fome  bad 
news,  proved  the  caufe  of  his  death. 

Their  experience  of  fo  good  a  king  chofen 
among  themfelves  did  not  cure  the  Poles  of  the 
folly  of  feeking  a  ruler  in  foreign  countries.  They 
opened  the  lifts  of  competition  *  and,  in  confe- 
quence  of  thofe  intrigues  which  their  conftitution 
authorifed,  inftead  of  one  monarch  there  were 
two,  Maximilian  archduke  of  Auftria,  and  Sigif-  S'gifmuTiu 
mund  prince  of  Sweden.  A  war  enfued  between 
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the  rivals,  in  which  Maximilian  was  defeated  and 
made  prifoner.  It  continued  during  three  years  ; 
at  the  end  cf  which  period,  his  partifans,  having 
had  full  time  to  expend  all  the  money  he  had 
given  to  them,  ceafed  to  fupport  his  election ; 
and  he  now  appeared  fo  little  formidable  to  Sigif- 
mund,  that  the  latter  ventured  to  fet  him  at  li¬ 
berty,  without  demanding  any  ranfom,  but  limply 
requiring  a  renunciation  of  his  claim  to  the  Polifh 
throne. 

Poland,  having  been  divided  in  intereft  between 
the  two  competitors,  buffered  by  their  rivallhip  j 
which  was  in  the  firll  inftance  a  ferious  misfor¬ 
tune  :  but  fhe  experienced  Hill  more  and  greater 
calamities,  when,  on  Sigifmund’s  elevation  to  the 
fovereignty  of  Sweden,  line  was  obliged  to  aflift 
him  again!!  his  uncle  Charles  who  laboured  to 
wreft  from  him  the  fceptre.  New  diftreffes  were 
heaped  upon  her  when  Sigifmund  was  feifed  by 
the  ambition  of  placing  his  fon  on  the  throne  of 
the  czars.  Finally,  additional  misfortune  was 
accumulated  upon  her,  when  Sigifmund,  buffering 
himfelf  to  be  fwayed  by  attachment  to  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  which  he  ought  to  have  viewed  with 
indifference  after  the  competition  of  the  arch¬ 
duke,  but  which  his  zeal  for  the  catholic  religion 
endeared  to  him — and  proving  that  attachment 
by  amaggreffive  alliance — drew  down  on  his  king¬ 
dom  the  vengeance  of  the  Turks.  Such  were  the 
advantages  which  the  Poles  derived  from  the 
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eleftion  of  a  foreign  prince,  good  indeed  in  his 
own  nature,  and  whofe  eftimable  qualities  fur- 
paffed  his  defefts,  but  whom  his  obflinate  ad¬ 
herence  to  his  pretentions  and  prejudices  rendered 
fatal  to  the  tranquillity  of  his  fubjedts. 

Uladitlaus,  his  fon  by  a  firtt  wife,  feemed  en¬ 
titled  to  fucceed  his  father,  with  the  approbation 
however  of  the  diet.  His  Hep-mother  neverthe-  ' 
lefs  endeavoured  to  divert  the  fuffrages  in  favour 
of  her  own  fon  John-Cafimir.  But  that  prince, 
inftead  of  fupplanting  his  brother,  placed  himfeif 
at  the  head  of  the  party  who  declared  for  him. 
Uladitlaus,  moreover,  previoutly  to  his  feating  uiadifiau» 
■himfeif  on  the  throne,  had  as  it  were  earned  it  by  A.D.1632. 
the  victories  he  had  gained  over  the  Turks  and 
Ruffians  :  but  he  left  to  his  fucceffor  a  terrible 
war  againft  the  Cofaks,  which  had  been  occafioned 
by  the  cruelty  of  a  Poliffi  governor.  To  punilh 
a  chief  of  the  Cofaks,  named  Kzmielnitki,  for  his 
haughty  behav:our  and  for  fome  offentive  ex- 
preffions,  the  governor  furrounded  his  houfe,  and 
fet  fire  to  it,  thinking  to  involve  him  in  the  con¬ 
flagration.  Kzmielnifki’s  wife  and  infant  fon  per- 
ifhed  in  the  flames ;  but  himfeif  efcaped,  roufed 
his  nation  to  arms,  and  ravaged  Poland  with  the 
fury  of  a  man  exafperated  by  his  wrongs,  and 
thirfting  to  avenge  the  death  of  perfons  fo  dear  to 
him.  The  whole  kingdom  was  reduced  to  con- 
fternation  by  thofe  barbarians,  when  Uladitlaus 
died. 
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Cafimir  peaceably  fucceeded  him,  yet  with  Tome 
.repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  nobles,  who  did 
not  think  him  fit  for  the  exifting  juncture  of 
affairs.  It  is  fufpefled  that  his  father  Sigifmund 
was  fecretly  a  Jefuit  ;  and  the  fame  opinion  is  1 
entertained  of  his  brother  Uladiflaus :  at  lead  it  is 
certain,  that,  during  their  reigns,  the  Jefuitic 
foc’iety  poffeffed  moft  extenfive  authority ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  occasioned  loud  murmurs  and 
complaints.  As  to  Cafimir,  there  does  not  exift  a 
doubt  refpefting  him  in  that  particular  :  he  had 
been  educated  among  the  Jefuits,  had  taken  their 
habit,  and  pronounced  his  vows.  From  thefe  the 
pope  abfolved  him  by  creating  him  a  cardinal. 

His  public  profeffion  of  a  pacific  vocation  infpired 
a  fear  left  Cafimir  fliould  prove  a  bad  choice  at  a 
feafon  when  the  country  flood  in  need  of  a  warlike 
monarch.  He  was  neverthelefs  defied. 

Immediately  thofe  nobles  whofe  lands  lay  moft 
exposed  to  the  devaftations  of  the  CoTaks  propofed 
to'  the  king  to  take  the  field  againft  them.  Fie 
anfwered  that  negotiation  was  in  that  inftance 
more  proper  than  war — that  the  Poles  were  the 
original  aggreffors — that  they  ought  not  to  have 
let  Kzmielnifki’s  houfe  on  fire- — and  that  it  was 

\ 

their  duty  in  the  firft  place  to  make  reparation 
for  that  injury.  In  vain  the  noblefle  urged  him  : 
Cafimir  remained  inflexible.  They  thought  pro¬ 
per,  however,  to  difpenfe  with  his  confent  or  co¬ 
operation,  and,  aflembling  into  an  army,  ran  tq 
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attack  the  Cofaks,  by  whom  being  defeated, 
they  ultimately  deemed  themfelves  happy  to  find 
in  Cafimir  a  mediator.  He  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  (Cofaks  on  equitable  conditions.  It  is 
not  that  he  was  afraid  of  warn  for,  on  another 
occafion  when  the  Cofaks  were  in  the  wrong,  he 
fiercely  attacked  them,  and  compelled  them  to 
the  obfervance  of  their  former  treaty. 

Cafimir  alfo  defeated  the  Ruffians,  who  had 
made  an  irruption  into  Poland.  He  was  not 
equally  fuccefsful  againft  the  Swedes.  Their 
monarch,  Charles  Guftavus,  had  long  harboured 
ambitious  defigns  againft  Poland,  and  kept  up  a 
party  in  the  country.  Almoft  all  the  nobles- — 
being  diflatisfied  that  Cafimir  did  not  co-incide 
with  them  in  their  fyftem  of  domination  as  well 
over  the  people  as  in  the  government — -either 
abandoned  him  or  turned  againft  him  when  the 
Swede  entered  the  kingdom.  Cafimir  refilled  as 
'  long  as  he  was  able  :  but,  feeing  the  majority  of 
the  nobles  declare  againft  him— -and  being  unable 
to  bring  them  back  to  their  duty  becaufe  his 
powers  had  been  too  narrowly  limited — -like  a  man 
of  fenle  who  eftimates  dignities  at  their  true  value 
when  they  are  attended  by  fo  many  anxieties,  he 
colledled  a  large  fum  of  money,  tranfmitted  it  to 
France,  and  thither  went  to  enjoy  that  peaceful 
life  which  his  own  country  refufed  to  him. 

This  defertion  threw  the  whole  kingdom  into 
commotion  :  it  was,  and  not  without  reafon,  con- 
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fidered  as  an  abdication  of  the  fovereignty.  The 
nobles  therefore  affembled  for  a  new  ele&ion  ; 
when,  as  they  had  not  all  participated  in  the 
diffatisfactions  given  to  Cafimir,  a  fcene  of  alter¬ 
cation  took  place,  in  which  the  reproaches  of  one 
party  were  refuted  with  fabre-ftrokes  by  the  other. 
A  calm  at  length  enfuing,  the  affembly  began  to 
difcufs  the  merits  of  the  feveral  candidates.  They 
were  all  foreigners;  and  foremoft  on  the  lid  ap¬ 
peared  the  czar,  who  alked  the  crown  for  his  fon. 
He  had  caufed  him  to  be  educated  after  the 

.  '  .  -  i  .  , .  .  A  '  L  y  •  - 

Polifli  fafhion :  the  young  prince  fpoke  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country,  and  had  adopted  its  man¬ 
ners  and  ufages :  he  promifed  to  embrace  the 
catholic  religion,  to  pay  four  millions  into  the 
treafury  of  the  republic,  to  reftore  the  places 
taken  from  Poland,  and  to  furnifh  an  army  of 
forty  thoufand  men  to  prevent  the  other  candi¬ 
dates  from  difturbing  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
This  lad  offer  was  not  illufory :  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  its  being  indantly  readied,  as  the  men 
might  at  a  moment’s  warning  be  drawn  from  a 
body  of  eighty  thoufand  who  were  poded  on  the 
frontier,  awaiting  the  determination  of  the  diet. 
But  the  very  poflibility  of  immediately  lubdan- 
tiating  that  promife  made  the  Poles  tremble, 
indead  of  proving  agreeable  to  them.  Yet  how 
could  they  refufe  to  accept  the  offer  in  the  di- 
dreffed  date  in  which  they  faw  the  kingdom, 
tlidurbed  by  domedic  diffenfions,  and  incapable 
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of  defending  itfelf  againfl  an  invafion  ?  for  the 
other  candidates' — the  dukes  of  Lorraine,  of  Neu- 
burg,  and  of  Conde — had  no  other  recommen¬ 
dation  than  merit  deftitute  of  flrength. — In  this 
embarraffing  dilemma,  the  Poles  imagined  that 
the  czar  would  be  lefs  offended  by  their  refufal,  if 
they  chofe  a  native  of  their  own  country. 

There  was  a  nobleman,  by  name  Michael  Cori-  ^:chad 
but,  defcended  from  Jagello  in  a  collateral  line.  a  d-i67°- 
He  was  little  noticed,  becaufe  his  fortune  was 
narrow,  and  his  difpofition  tranquil  and  unambi¬ 
tious.  He  attended  at  the  diet,  where,  mingled 
with  the  crowd,  he  caught  the  eye  of  fome  per- 
fon  prefent,  who  immediately  pronouncing  his 
name,  it  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  fuf- 
frages  in  his  favour  grew  more  and  more  nume¬ 
rous  ;  and,  to  his  great  furprife,  Coribut  was 
elected  king  of  Poland.  His  aflonifhment  was 
increafed  on  feeing  himfelf  dragged  to  a  throne 
extemporarily  erefted  in  the  midfl  of  the  affiembly. 

With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  alleged  his  incapacity, 
and  entreated  that  they  would  not  exalt  him  .to 
that  high  rank  where  he  muff  become  a  fubjeft 
of  laughter  to  the  nation.  They  promifed  to  affifl 
him  in  fupporting  the  weight  of  the  crown ; 
upon  which  affurance  he  confented  to  accept  the 
diadem  :  but  when  it  became  neceffary  to  a£l, 
firft  againfl  the  Ruffians,  and  afterward  againfl 
the  Turks  and  Tartars  whom  the  diforders  of  the 
kingdom  invited  as  to  a  certain  prey,  the  nobles 
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refufed  their  fervice,  or  ill  acquitted  themfelves  of 
their  duty.  The  king  was  therefore  compelled  to 
make  a  difadvantageous  peace,  of  which  all  the 
iharrte  was  thrown  upon  him.  It  is  fjiid  that 
chagrin  haftened  the  period  of  his  death.  Had 
he  furvived  a  few  days  longer,  he  might  have  been 
confoled  by  the  news  of  a  brilliant  victory,  which 
the  crown-general  John  Sobiefki  gained  over  the 
Turks,  who  had  renewed  the  war, 

Sobiefki  did  not  think  that  triumph  a  fufficient 
claim  to  entitle  him  openly  to  enter  the  lifts  as  a 
candidate  for  the  crown.  He  had  fecretly  afpired 
to  it  after  the  retreat  of  Cafimir :  but  the  high 
confequence  of  the  other  applicants  had  prevented 
him  from  declaring  himfelf.  In  the  prefen t  va¬ 
cancy  of  the  throne,  he  purfued  the  fame  line 
of  conduct,  but  with  better  fuccefs.  He  alter¬ 
nately  enrolled  himfelf  under  the  banners  of  the 
different  competitors,  enfeebled  their  parties,  de¬ 
feating  one  by  means  of  the  other,  until,  at  the 
opportune  moment,  he  announced  his  pretentions, 
John- Soli-  and  was  elected,  lefs  however  through  the  fincere 
iUD.  3674.  wifh  of  the  nobles,  than  the  general  defire  of  the 
people  unanimoufly  exprefted. 

Scarcely  was  he  nominated,  when  he  declared 
his  intention  of  continuing  the  war  agamft  the 
Turks,  and  undertook  to  maintain  at  his  own 
expenfe  a  body  of  a  thoufand  foot-foldiers.  This 
example  ftimulated  the  fenators,  the  nobles,  alj 
the  great  men,  to  make  fimilar  exertions,  each  in 
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proportion  to  his  income  :  and  thus  Poland  faw 
for  the  fir  ft  time  a  body  of  national  infantry. 
Sobielki’s  ardour  to  re-commence  hoftilities  in¬ 
duced  him  to  poftpone  his  coronation  :  nor  did 
he  accept  the  honours  of  that  folemn  ceremony, 
until  he  had,  by  two  years  of  victories,  obliterated 
the  difgrace  of  the  laft  treaty,  and  fecured  the 
tranquillity  of  the  republic. 

Sobielki  found  no  charm  except  in  the  din  of 
arms.  The  emperor  Leopold  availed  himfelf  of 
that  martial  propenfity,  to  draw  him  to  his  alfift- 
ance  againft  the  Turks.  The  Polifh  monarch 
acquired  immortal  renown  by  compelling  thole 
barbarians  to  raife  the  liege  of  Vienna  :  for  which 
fervice  he  was  frigidly  thanked  by  the  emperor 
at  the  interview  which  followed  that  memorable 
action.  But  the  general  efteem  amply  compen- 
iated  him  for  the  coolnefs  and  concealed  jealoufy 
of  the  Auftrian.  Returned  to  his  own  domi¬ 
nions,  Sobielki  did  not  there  find  that  happinels 
and  fatisfaftion  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect. 
By  his  cares,  the  police  had  been  re -eftabli  fired, 
and  the  laws  had  refumed  their  vigour :  but  thefe 
very  circumftances  were  difplealing  to  the  nobles, 
who  regretted  to  fee  their  tyrannic  domination 
reftridted  within  the  bounds  of  juftice  :  for  which 
reafon  they  omitted  no  opportunity  of  exprefling 
their  difcontent. 

Sobielki  had  a  proof  of  it  when  he  attempted 
to  alfociate  his  fon  with  him  on  the  throne  :  and 
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at  his  death  he  had  the  mortification  of  being  zU 
mofi  certain  that  the  fceptre  which  he  had  intro¬ 
duced  into  his  family  would  not  continue  in  it. 
He  has  been  taxed  with  avarice,  probably  becaufe 
he  was  not  too  lavifh  of  favours  to  the  courtiers ; 
and  that  ftain  has  remained  affixed  to  his  cha¬ 
racter,  although  his  treafury  was  ever  open  to 
relieve  the  neceffities  of  his  kingdom.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  years  of  his  life  he  paid  too  great  deference  to 
the  counfels  of  his  queen,  who  was  a  native  of 
France,  a  woman  of  refined  intellect,  but  bold, 
paffionate,  and  capricious.  This  conduCt  of  So- 
biefki  was  occafioned  not  fo  much  by  w'eaknefs, 
as  by  his  wearinefs  of  the  government,  and  the 
difguft  arifing  from  the  contradictions  which  he 
experienced.  He  was  not  iufficiently  attentive  to 
conceal  his  refentment,  and  fuffered  the  nobles 
too  clearly  to  perceive  his  diflike  of  them, — im¬ 
politic  in  that  inftance,  though  acknowledged  to 
be  in  every  other  a  good  politician.  In  addition 
to  his  native  language,  he  underftood  the  Latin, 
the  French,  the  Italian,  the  German,  and  feveral 
Turkifh  dialects.  His  eloquence  was  often  as 
warmly  admired  in  the  fenate  as  his  valour  in  the 
field  of  Mars.  He  is  juftly  confidered  as  one  of 
the  moft  accomplifned  monarchs  that  ever  reigned 
in  Poland. 

The  queen’s  predilection  for  her  fecond  fon, 
and  her  efforts  to  procure  him  a  plurality  of  fuf- 
frages  to  the  prejudice  of  the  elder,  proved  inju- 
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rious  to  both.  By  that  conduft  (he  nearly  loft 
all  her  influence  in  the  diet  alfembled  for  the 
ele&ion.  What  little  credit  (lie  had  remaining 
(he  fold  to  the  party  of  another  candidate.  Thus 
the  number  of  the  competitors  was  infenfibly  di- 
minilhed.  From  fix,  as  well  natives  as  foreigners, 
who  had  flood  on  the  lifts  in  the  beginning,  and 
after  above  a  year  of  intrigues,  they  were  now 
reduced  to  two — Frederic-Auguftus  eleftor  of 
Saxony,  and  the  prince  of  Conti.  Affairs  being 
brought  to  this  point,  the  nobles,  to  the  amount 
of  a  hundred  thoufand  men,  aflembled  on  the 
plain  of  Warfaw.  Each  palatinate  was  divided 
into  companies  ranged  under  their  proper  banners, 
all  the  ele&ors  on  horfeback,  and  armed  with 
knees.  Their  looks,  their  carriage  and  demean¬ 
our,  announced  the  importance  that  each  con- 
(idered  himfelf  to  poffefs.  To  create  a  king  ! 
to  fee  a  poflibility  of  himfelf  being  the  perfon 
chofen  !  what  more  capable  of  exciting  lofty  fen- 
timents  ?  and  there  was  not  an  individual  among 
the  hundred  thoufand  eleftors  who  did  not  pof¬ 
fefs  that  power,  and  might  not  indulge  that 
hope. 

The  fenators  took  their  ftations,  each  in  front 
of  his  refpeftive  divifion,  and  began  their  ha¬ 
rangues.  The  bifhop  of  Ploczko  was  yet  fpeak- 
ing,  when  the  nobles  of  his  palatinate  exclaimed 
“  Long  live  Conti !”  The  name  ran  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  and  the  election  was  on  the  point1'  'of 
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being  concluded,  when  the  palatine  of  Culm,  by 
the  word  “  Veto,"  fingly  oppofed  the  torrent  at 
the  peril  of  his  life.  The  affembly  wilhed  to 
proceed  :  but  he  cried  out  that  the  laws  were 
violated.  The  earneflnefs  of  his  reclamations, 
and  the  arguments  which  he  advanced,  produced 
a  poftponement  of  the  eledtion  to  the  enfuing 
day.  The  intervening  night  was  not  a  feafon  of 
tranquillity  :  vifits  and  intrigues  took  place  ;  and 
a  greater  portion  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  drink¬ 
ing  than  to  fleep. 

At  the  break  of  day  both  parties  prefented 
themfelves  nearly  equal  in  ftrength.  The  one  pro¬ 
claimed  Conti — the  other,  Frederic  :  and  fo  great 
a  confufion  enfued  that  it  became  impoifible  to 
collect  the  votes..  There  is  however  reafon  to 
l’uppofe  that  they  preponderated  in  favour  of 
Conti  :  but  the  primate  durfl  not  venture  to 
decide  the  queftion,  and  again  adjourned  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  the  morrow,  when,  a  divifion  taking  place, 
each  party  proclaimed  their  favourite  candidate, 
and  adminiftered  the  regal  oath  to  the  reprefen- 
tative  of  him  whom  they  had  elected.  Each  party 
likewife  caufed  the  “  Te  Ileum"  to  be  fung,  pub- 
Iifhed  manifefloes,  maintained  that  they  had 
themfelves  ftridtly  obferved  the  conflitutional 
regulations,  and  accufed  the  others  of  having 
violated  them.  To  the  war  of  pens  fucceeded 
that  of  fabres.  The  Saxon,  having  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  an  army  and  being  well  provided  with 
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money,  found  no  difficulty  in  carrying  his  point 
in  oppofition  to  Conti,  who  was  accompanied  by 
only  a  fmall  detachment  of  Frenchmen,  and  who 
had  brought  but  an  inconfiderable  fum  of  money 
colle&ed  from  the  purfes  of  his  friends.  Thus 
Frederic -Augudus  gained  the  election.  Flis  am-  Fredwkv 

°  .  Augu&rs, 

bition  impelled  him  to  “  purchafe  repentance”  a.d.  1696. 
at  a  dear  rate,  like  thofe  whom  their  paffion  led 
to  Corinth  in  the  days  of  Lais. 

We  have  not  marked  the  epoch  when,  from  a 
monarchy,  Poland  became  a  republic.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  afcertain  the  precife  period.  It  was 
by  infenfible  degrees  that  the  republican  principle 
infinuated  itfelf  into  the  monarchical  conftitution 
by  reftridtive  conditions  impofed  on  the  candidates. 

They  are  called  pacta  conventa ,  and  are  charters 
of  liberty  which  the  people  are  ever  difpofed  to 
enlarge,  and  the  monarchs,  on  the  contrary,  to 
abridge.  Hence  a  druggie,  which  has  condantly 
kept  Poland  in  a  date  of  didurbance. 

In  ratifying  the  eledtion  of  Frederic- Augudus, 
even  his  own  partifans  limited  the  number  of 
troops  that  he  fhould  be  allowed  to  introduce 
into  Poland,  and  fpecided  the  circumdances 
which  fhould  authorife  him  to  call  in  his  Saxons. 

But  neither  were  the  terms  of  this  convention  fo 
precife,  nor  the  events  fo  well  forefeen,  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  hadening  under  plaufible  pretexts 
the  march  of  an  army  exceeding  the  dipulated 
force,  from  putting  it  in  podeffion  of  the  for- 
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treffes,  and  placing  it  in  pofitions  capable  of  giv- 
ing  umbrage  and  uneafinefs  to  the  republic. 

All  this  happened  under  the  new  king, 
furrotinded  himfelf  with  Saxons,  becaufe,  being 
his  native  lubjebts,  he  placed  greater  confidence- 
in  them  than  in  the  Poles :  and,  the  better  to 
attach  them  to  his  pcrfon,  he  loaded  them  with 
favours.  Jealoufy  was  thus  excited  in  the  breads 
of  the  Poles,  who  confidered  his  conduct  as  a 
violation  of  their  privileges,  and  formed  affocia- 
tions  in  fupport  of  them.  “  To  what  purpoie,” 
laid  they,  “  fo  many  troops  in  a  time  of  peace, 
“  unlefs  to  enflave  us  ?”  To  elude  the  force  of 
this  objedtion,  and  to  occupy  the  minds  of  the 
public,  Frederic-Auguftus  prepared  for  hoftilities. 
He  declared  war  againft  Sweden  under  very  flimfy 
pretences  :  but  that  conteft,  inftead  of  contribut¬ 
ing  to  (Lengthen  his  authority,  plunged  him  per- 
fonally  into  an  abyfs  of  misfortunes. 

He  was  oppofed  by  the  famous  Charles  XII, 
who  is  ufually  celebrated  for  valour  alone,  though 
entitled  likewife  to  praife  as  a  politician.  The 
Swede  fomented  the  difcontents  in  Poland  :  his 
vidtories  gave  weight  to  the  manifeftoes  of  the 
Polifh  confederates,  and  their  manifeftoes  fanc- 
tioned  his  victories  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 
Tire  opinion  which  had  been  entertained  of 
Frederic  at  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the 
throne  was  now  changed,  becaufe  he  was  become 
unfortunate.  A  diet,  convoked  by  the  vidtor. 
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declared  him  an  enemy  to  the  country,  and  de- 
pofed  him. 

He  Sid  not  indeed  fubmit  to  this  decifion 
without  refiftance  :  but,  though  he  difplayed  per- 
fonal  bravery  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  he  thawed 
fomet’ning  worfe  than  weaknefs  in  the  cabinet. 

He  will  ever  be  clefervedly  reproached  with  the 
facrifice  of  Patkul,  formerly  Charles’s  fubjeft, 
who,  being  difgraced  by  that  prince,  had  thrown 
himfelf  into  the  arms  of  the  Saxon,  had  .well 
ferved  him,  and  was  bafely  delivered  up  by  him 
to  the  refentment  of  Charles,  who  wreaked  his 
vengeance  on  him  by  a  cruel  death.  A  prince 
may  nobly  fall  from  the  throne  when  hurled  from 
it  by  an  irreuftible  force  :  but  meanly  to  kits  the 
hand  which  thrufts  him  from  his  feat,  is  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  ignominy  for  a  monarch. 

The  crown  which  he  had  vvrefted  fiom  Frederici  stanifiau* 

,  Lecziniki, 

Charles  XII  conferred  on  a  noble  Pole,  named  A-D- i  o4* 
Staniflaus  Lecziniki,  and  even  impofed  on  the 
■former  an  obligation  to  write  a  gratulatory  letter 
to  his  fucceffor ;  which  monument  of  Frederic’s 
weaknefs  is  ftill  extant.  The  young  Swede  is 
known  to  have  entertained  fo  mean  an  opinion  of 
him,  that,  accompanied  only  by  four  perfons,  he 
■went  to  brave  him  in  the  midft  of  his  own  capital 

i  *- 

and  of  a  numerous  garrifon,  to  eat  and  converfe 
familiarly  with  him,  while  the  dethroned  monarch 
•dared  not  teftify  to  him  any  other  fentiments  than 
thofe  of  aftonilhment. 
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Universal  history. 


Frederic- 

Auguftusre- 

cftabliihed, 

A.D.  1709 


If  Frederic  had  not  refumed  the  diadem  when 
the  difafters  of  Charles  XII  afforded  him  the  op¬ 
portunity,  we  might  imagine  that  his  compli¬ 
mentary  letter  to  Staniflaus  contained  the  genuine 
expreffion  of  a  laudable  indifference  for  a  nation 
who  had  difdaincd  him.  But  he  again  fnatched 
the  fceptre  as  foon  as  he  faw  it  within  his  reach  : 
fo  attra&ive  is  authority  !  Like  him,  Staniflaus 
was  in  turn  depofed :  like  him,  he  pronounced 
his  own  abdication;  and  like  him,  too,  he  exerted 
himfelf  to  re-afcend  the  vacated  throne.  But  his 
efforts  were  not  fo  much  voluntary  as  compelled 
by  the  obflinacy  of  his  Swedifh  prote&or.  Stanif¬ 
laus,  a  prince  of  mild  and  humane  difpofition, 
was  rewarded  for  thofe  virtues  by  the  good  for¬ 
tune  of  his  daughter,  whom  a  train  of  unforefeen 
■circumftances  united  in  marriage  with  Louis  XV, 
king  of  France.  A  donation  was  made  to  him 
of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  where  he  led  a  peace¬ 
ful  life  in  the  -midft  of  the  arts  which  he  ad¬ 
mired,  and  with  all  the  honours  of  fovereigntv 
unattended  by  its  burdens. 

Frederic- Auguftus,  on  the  contrary,  reigned 
in  the  midft  of  fadlions.  He  experienced  all  the 
rage  of  confpiracies,  let  loofe  not  only  againft  his 
power  but  even  againft  his  life.  Yet  he  was  a  humane 
prince,  a  good  father,  a  good  hufband  with  fome 
few  exceptions  on  the  fcore  of  conjugal  fidelity, 
very  fociable,  and  diftinguifhed  by  manners  fuch  as 
are  fuited  to  a  republic. 
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He  died  in  1733:  on  which  occafion  it  was  Frederic. 

■  r  ■  -n  n  1  Auguftus 

natural  that  his  former  rival  Staniilaus  mould  m. 
refume  the  poll  which  he  had  yielded  to  him.  ■*' 

Accordingly  he  placed  himfelf  in  the  ranks  as  a 
candidate.  But  he  was  oppofed  by  the  fon  of 
the  deceafed  :  and,  though  favoured  yet  too 
little  fupported  by  France  whofe  monarch  Louis 
XV  had  efpoufed  his  daughter,  he  was  obliged 
to  relinquifli  his  purfuit :  nor  did  he,  without 
incurring  a  thoufand  dangers,  efcape  from  the 
Ruffian  and  Saxon  armies  which  had  united  in 
favour  of  his  competitor.  Frederic-Auguftus  III, 
however,  was  not  univerfally  acknowledged,  until 
his  title  was  recognifed  by  an  aflembly  called  the 
“diet  of  pacification,”  held  at  Warfaw  in  1734. 

After  thofe  firfl:  fhocks,  his  reign  was  tranquil 
and  peaceable. 

At  his  death  which  happened  on  the  fifth  of 
October  1763,  his  fon,  who  was  become  eleftor 
of  Saxony,  fued  for  the  crown  which  had  been 
worn  by  his  father.  But  his  fuit  was  traverfed  by 
the  czarina  and  the  king  of  Pruffia,  who  jointly 
concerted  their  meafures  to  procure  the  election 
of  a  piaji ,  that  is  to  fay,  a  Polilh  nobleman. 

The  views  of  thefe  two  powers  were  not  difficult 
to  be  difcovered.  The  Pruffian  monarch  wilhed 
for  a  king  who,  poffeffing  no  forces  of  his  own, 
and  being  reduced  to  thofe  of  the  republic  of 
which  that  prince  knew  the  weaknefs,  ihoulcl 
never  be  able  tp  oppofe  the  invafions  that  he 
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meditated.  The  czarina  likewife  wiflied  to  fee  a 
pi <  1  ft  on  the  throne  for  the  fame  reafon.  But  a 
more  powerful  motive,  and  one  probably  ftill  dear 
to  her  heart,  made  her  particularly  with  for  the 
election  of  count  Poniatowfki,  whom  the  warmly 
recommended  to  the  diet.  In  addition  to  the 
pleafure  of  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  her 
favourite,  Catharine  further  anticipated  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  having  for  her  neighbour  a  monarch 
who  would  be  devoted  to  her,  and  capable  of 
materially  afftfting  her  in  the  war  which  (lie  had 

to  fuftain  amiinft  the  Turks.  Thus  that  candi- 

- 

date,  fupported  by  two  powers,  mounted  the 
Poniatowiki,  throne  of  Poland  without  difficulty  on  the  fixth 
A,£>-  of  September  1764. 

If  any  prince  ever  had  reafon  to  think  his 
crown  heavy  and  befet  with  thorns,  Staniflaus 
Auguftus  II  flood  in  that  predicament.  Through 
an  apprehenlion  left  the  monarchical  party  fbould 
prevail  over  the  republican  in  the  mixt  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  country,  the  diets  had  during  an 
entire  century  attentively  laboured  to  circum- 
fcribe  the  king’s  .authority  within  very  narrow 
limits  by  diminilhing  his  revenues  and  weakening 
the  army  of  the  crown.  Thus  Poniatowiki,  on 
his  acceffion  to  the  throne  faw  hirnfelf  nearly  de- 
ftitute  of  money  and  troops.  He  aifo  had  the 
mortification  of  feeing  that  his  two  protectreftes, 
Ruffia  and  Pruffia,  inftead  ot  aiding  him  to  re- 
ftore  tranquillity  to  his  kingdom  which  was  con- 
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vulfed  by  inveterate  fadions,  Teemed  on  the  con»- 
trary  to  exert  all  their  efforts  in  exciting  new 
disturbances  in  the  country. 

In  Poland  were  a  multitude  of  feds,  all  com¬ 
piled  under  the  general  appellation  of  dijjidents. 
The  prevailing  religion  employed  all  poffible 
means  to  reprefs  the  diffidents,  who  on  their  part 
incefiantly  laboured  to  extend  themfelves.  Hence 
therefore  a  perpetual  conflid,  in  which  the  catho¬ 
lics- — who  were  the  more  ancient  and  more  nume¬ 
rous  party,  and  fupported  by  the  great  nobles 
who  either  poffefiTed  or  afpired  to  their  rich  pre¬ 
lacies — would  finally  have  been  victorious,  if  the 
neighbouring  powers  had  not  interfered  in  the 
quarrel. 

But  Prufiia  and  Ruffia,  at  the  end  of  a  fort¬ 
night  from  the  coronation  of  their  protege ,  caufed 
to  be  prefented  to  him  an  imperious  and  peremp¬ 
tory  memorial  in  favour  of  the  diffidents,  for 
whom  they  demanded  nothing  lefs  than  an  inde¬ 
finite  freedom  of  worfhip,  accompanied  by  every 
privilege  which  could  fet  them  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  catholics.  Confiderably  em- 
barraffed  by  this  requifition,  the  king,  after 
Teveral  fruitiels  negotiations  undertaken  with  the 
view  of  approximating  the  parties,  referred  the 
bufinefs  to  the  decision  of  a  diet.  That  afiembly 
met  at  Warfaw  in  the  year  1768,  and,  by  a 
great  majority,  rejeded  the  demands  of  the  dif¬ 
fidents. 
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The  latter,  however,  being  fupported  by  the 
two  protecting  powers,  did  not  conlider  them- 
felves  as  finally  defeated.  They  formed  confede¬ 
racies  in  feveral  provinces,  and  called  for  a  new 
diet.  It  was  accordingly  held  in  the  following 
year  at  Warfaw,  under  the  cannon  of  the  Ruffians. 
The  greatelt  violence  was  employed  on  the  occa- 
fion  :  the  bifhops  of  Cracow  and  of  Kiow,  feveral 
fenators,  and  a  number  of  grandees,  were  feifed, 
carried  off,  and  immured  in  Ruffian  fortreffes ; 
and  the  diffidents  obtained  every  thing  they 
wiffied. 

They  every-where  prepared  to  enter  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges  which  they  had  ob¬ 
tained  ;  and  the  catholics  every-where  oppofed 
them.  As  the  diffidents  had  confederated  them- 
felves,  the  others  in  like  manner  formed  the  con¬ 
federation  of  Bar ,  fo  called  from  the  place  where 
they  affembled.  Every  individual  wore  his  di- 
ftinCtive  badge  :  it  was  no  longer  allowed  to  any 
man  to  ftand  neuter  and  civil  war  broke  forth 
in  Poland  with  extreme  fury. 

In  vain  the  king  exerted  his  utmoft  efforts  to 
unite  around  him  all  the  confederates  of  Bar,  and 
engage  them  to  concur  with  him  in  adopting 
meafures  which  might  have  effected  the  falvation 
of  Poland.  As  he  had  been  fometimes  obliged 
to  bend,  and  to  make  fome  conceffions  to  the 
diffidents  who  were  fo  powerfully  protected,  the 
confederates  of  Bar  obftinately  perfevered  in  cojr- 
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fidering  Poniatowfki  as  entirely  devoted  to  Ruffia: 
they  never  would  place  any  confidence  in  him, 
and  even  determined  to  rid  themfelves  of  his 
oppofition  :  for  we  have  every  reafon  to  pre^- 
fume  that  fuch  was  the  objedt  of  the  attempt 
which  fome  of  their  number  made  upon  him. 

On  the  third  of  September  1771,  the  prince, 
returning  to  Warfaw  about  nine  o’clock  at  night 
accompanied  by  few  attendants,  found  himleif 
furrounded  by  a  band  of  affaffins.  They  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  alight  from  his  carriage  :  one  of 
them  held  his  piftol  to  the  king’s  breaft  ;  but  it 
was  turned  afide,  and  the  ball  pierced  his  hat. 
Another  (truck  him  with  a  fabre  on  the  head, 
and  feverely  wounded  him.  They  dragged  him 
between  their  horfes,  and  forcibly  obliged  him  to 
mount  one  :  but  the  animal,  being  too  much 
urged  to  fpeed,  fell  and  broke  his  thigh }  and  the 
king,  being  entangled  under  him,  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  extricated,  with  a  hurt  in  his  foot.  While 
they  continued  to  drag  him  away  notwithftanding 
the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  walking,  they 
heard  at  a  diftance  a  Ruffian  patrol ;  whereupon 
they  immediately  difperfed.  One  alone  of  their 
number  remained  with  the  king,  fuffered  himfelf 
to  be  moved  by  his  entreaties,  and  conducted 
him  to  a  place  of  iafety.  The  chiefs  of  the  con¬ 
federates  dif'avowed  the  deed,  and  profefted  that 
they  were  free  from  all  participation  of  it.  Never- 
thelefs,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  confetfions  of  the 
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guilty  adtors  in  the  fcene,  who  were  almoft  all 
taken  and  brought  to  punifhment,  feveral  of  the 
chiefs  were  not  innocent  of  the  crime. 

During  eight  years  which  had  elapled  from  the 
time  when  Ruffia  and  Pruflia  had  firft  begun  to 
difturb  Poland,  thole  two  powerr  had  enjoyed 
fufficient  leifure  to  mature  the  project  that  they 
had  formed  of  refpediively  invading  thofe  pro* 
vinces  which  lay  convenient  to  them.  They 
might  perhaps  have  been  traverled  in  their  ini¬ 
quitous  fcheme  by  the  emperor,  if  they  had  not, 
for  the  purpofe  of  bribing  off  his  oppofition,  lured 
his  avarice  by  offering  him  a  fhare  in  the  fruits  of 
the  meditated  robbery.  When  every  part  of  the 
villanous  plan  was  arranged  between  the  three 
royal  confpirators — at  the  moment  when  nothing 
was  lefs  expected,  they  were  feen,  in  the  year 
1772,  'during  a  feafon  of  profound  peace,  to  im 
troduce,  each  on  his  own  fide,  an  army  into  Po¬ 
land  :  and  they  were  religioufly  obfervant  of  the 
eftablifhed  cuftom  of  caufing  thofe  armies  to  be 
duly  accompanied  by  a  manifefto. 

That  production  began  by  drawing  a  pibture — ? 
unfortunately  too  true — of  the  evils  which  aft 
flitted  Poland — murders,  conflagrations,  violences 
of  every  fpecies,  fanaticifm,  anarchy,  which  at¬ 
tacked  the  public  fafety,  ruined  commerce,  and 
did  fignal  injury  to  agriculture.  The  author  of 
the  manifefto  added — “  From  the  natural  con- 
iC  nexions  exifting  between  conterminous  nations. 
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“  the  countries  adjoining  to  Poland  experience 
“  the  difagreeable  effects  of  thofe  diforders. 

cc  During  feveral  years  back,  they  have  been 
“  obliged  to  adopt  the  mod  expen  live  raeafures 
for  fecurmg  the  tranquillity  of  their  frontiers. 

(C  In  circumftances  fo  critical,  the  courts  of 

“  Vienna  and  Berlin  and  Peterfburg,  apprehenfive 
“  left  the  domeftic  diffenfions  of  Poland  fnould 
“  produce  changes  in  the  political  fyftern  of 

(C  Europe — unwilling  moreover  to  abandon  to 
“  the  chance  of  events  feveral  provinces  of  the 
“  republic  to  which  the  three  power's  have  con- 
f‘  fiderable  claims  which  they  will  jujlify  hi 

“  proper  time  and  place — having  therefore  re~ 

“  fpecftively  communicated  to  each  other  their 
tc  rights  and  pretentions,  and  reciprocally  fatis- 
<c  fed  each  other  thereon — make  known  that 
they  are  prepared  to  poffefs  themfelves  of  an 
f(  equivalent,  which  final!  be  regulated  in  fuch 
“  manner  as  henceforward  to  eftabiifh,  between 
cc  Poland  and  the  neighbouring  powers,  more 
“  certain  and  natural  boundaries  than  thofe  which 
f‘  have  heretofore  exifted.  And,  in  confideration 
“  of  that  equivalent,  the  three  courts  renounce 
“  all  demands,  pretenlions,  claims  of  indemnifica- 
“  tion,  and  interefts,  which  they  might  otherwiie 
“  form  again  ft  the  nolle  Cions  of  the  republic.” 

Such  are  the  titles  on  which  was  grounded  the 
invafion  of  feveral  provinces— an  invailon  that 
coft  Poland  above  feven  thoufand  fquare  leagues 
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of  territory,  with  the  lofs  of  nearly  five  millions  of 
inhabitants.  A  diet  was  convoked,  which  was 
furrounded  by  the  troops  of  the  three  confederate 
powers,  and  confirmed  the  partition  in  1773. 
Another  meeting,  held  in  1775  under  the  fame 
precautions,  gave  to  Poland  a  conftitution  which 
revived  the  former  abufes  of  the  government,  and, 
among  others,  the  liberum  veto  by  which  a  tingle 
noble  had  in  his  power  to  Hop  all  the  refolutions 
of  the  national  affembly — a  privilege  fo  favourable 
to  the  fomentation  of  fadions. 

The  king  had  protefted  againft  the  partition. 
Several  grandees,  neverthelels,  dared  to  reproach 
him  with  it  in  terms  far  from  refpecfful.  He 
anfwered  them  with  emotion,  46  Gentlemen,  I  am 
“  weary  of  liftening  to  you.  The  partition  of  our 
“  unfortunate  country  is  a  conlequence  of  your 
94  ambition,  of  your  diftenfions,  of  your  unceafing 
44  difputes.  ’Tis  to  yourfelves  alone  that  you  are 
44  to  attribute  your  misfortunes.” — In  effedt, 
greater  harmony  and  union  might  have  enabled 
Poland  to  fupport  herfelf  againft  the  ufurpatory 
coalition,  and  perhaps  to  repair  her  Ioffes.  She 
had  feme  hope  of  this  from  the  re ful t  of  a  diet 
convoked  in  178S,  and  which,  after  above  two 
years  fpent  in  debates,  at  length  produced,  on  the 
third  of  May,  1791,  a  conftitution  which  cor¬ 
rected  the  defects  of  that  framed  in  3  775,  and  which 
was  capable  of  effecting  the  reparation  of  the 
paft  Ioffes  by  reftoring  to  the  nation  her  priftine 
energy. 
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The  three  partitioning  courts  oppofed  that  con- 
flitution  on  the  ground  of  their  having  guarantied 
that  of  1775.  Confederations  were  formed  for 
and  againft  it.  The  king  acceded  to  that  of  Tar- 
gowitz  which  declared  for  an  accommodation  with 
the  three  coalefced  powers  :  but  thefe,  availing 
themfelves  of  the  general  diforder,  at  length  con- 
fummated  their  project  of  a  complete  invafion. 
Yet,  in  a  diet  afTembled  at  Grodno  in  April  1793, 
they  did  nothing  more  than  confirm  the  partition 
before  fettled  between  them  j  and  they  declared 
that  “  they  incorporated  with  their  refpedive  dates 
“  the  Polifh  provinces  which  they  at  that  time 
“  held  in  poffeflion,  for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring 
“  them  from  the  deftru&ive  effects  of  the  extra- 
“  vagant  fyftems  which  were  attempted  to  be  in- 
“  troduced  into  them  ;  and  that  this  refolution, 
“  which  they  reduced  to  practice,  was  firm  and 
“  irrevocable.” 

The  king,  an  impotent  witnefs  of  that  fatal 
difmemberment,  formally  abdicated  the  throne  by 
an  act  figned  at  Grodno  on  the  twenty-firft  of 
November  1793.  That  refignation  was  con¬ 
demned  as  an  inftance  of  unmanly  bafenefs  by 
fome  zealous  Poles  who  afTembled  under  the  con- 
dud  of  a  chief  named  Kofciuzko.  Obliged  as 
they  were  to  combat  numerous  armies  well  difci- 
plined  and  provided  with  every  neceffary,  defpair 
often  ferved  them  in  lieu  of  every  refource,  and 
compenfated  all  their  deficiencies.  The}'-  gained 
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feveral  victories,  and  won  the  admiration  even  of 
their  enemies :  but  their  exertions,  divided  be¬ 
tween  fucceffes  and  defeats,  were  produdtive  of  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  covering;  Poland  with 
carnage  and  ruin.  At  length' they  were  defeated 
and  difperfed  :  and  then  the  prifons  were  crowded, 
fcaffolds  were  eredted,  blood  flowed  in  ftreams, 
and,  by  an  act  figned  at  Peterfburg  on  the  third 
of  January  1795,  and  communicated  to  all  the 
powers  of  Europe,  the  three  potentates  defignated 
the  limits  that  were  reflectively  to  feparate  them 
in  the  heart  of  Poland,  which  they  entirely  appro¬ 
priated  to  themfelves. 

From  that  moment,  Poland,  which  had  during 
more  than  a  thoufand  years  figured  in  Europe  as 
an  independent  and  frequently  a  formidable  hate, 
was  deprived  of  that  title,  and  will  continue  in  her 
prefent  degraded  condition  until  perhaps,  among 
the  partitioning  powers,  there  arife  one  who  fhall 
expel  the  other  two,  and  reflore  to  Poland  her 
former  fplendor. 

By  an  adt  figned  at  Peterfburg  on  the  fixth  of 
January  1797,  the  three  courts  formed  an  en¬ 
gagement  to  extinguifh  by  different  means  the 
debts  of  Poland,  to  difcharge  thofe  of  the  king, 
to  fecure  to  him  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  patri¬ 
monial  or  acquired  property,  and  to  pay  him  an 
annual  penfion  of  two  hundred  thoufand  ducats. 
He  fixed  his  principal  refidence  at  Grodno, 
whence  the  czar  Paul  I,  on  his  acceffion  to  the 
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Ruffian  throne,  invited  the  ill-fated  monarch  to 
Peterfburg — a  fcene  that  mull  doubtlefs  have  re¬ 
called  to  his  mind  the  adventures  of  his  youth, 
which  feemed  to  promife  him  a  happier  deftiny. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  a  nation  who  conllantly  op- 
pofed  a  povyerful  barrier  to  the  Ottoman  inva- 
fions — who  formerly  triumphed  over  the  Ruffians, 
and  carried  her  victorious  banners  into  the  heart 
of  Germany,  and  to  the  banks  ot  the  Rhine.  In 
reflecting  on  that  dreadful  cataftrophe,  we  might 
apply  to  thofe  much  iefs  important1  ftates  which 
the  Gallic  victories  threaten  with  change  or  fub- 
verfion  that  paflage  of  one  of  our' poets — 

“  Learn,  vulgar  fouls,  un-murmuring  to  die.” 

12  .  :  - 
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About  the  middle  of  the flxth  century,  theEn  gland,  an 
Romans— who,  as  we  have  already  feen,  had  in-  octL^ th* 
vaded  England— abandoned  it,  being  ieqalled'opporftet®- 
home  by  the  preffing  neceffitie's.'.of  their  own  era-  0cr“ny' 
pure.  The  jfland  was  at  that  time,  called  Britain. 

The  Romans  left  it  expofcd.  to  the  hoftile,  in- 
vafions  of  the  Saxons,  a  continental  tribe  in¬ 
habiting  the,  oppoiite  coaft,  from  whom  they  had 
till  then  defended  it.  Thofe  invaders,  from  the 
fhore  where  they  landed,  advanced  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  country — chafed  before  them  the 
Britons,  whom  they  confined  to  the  narrow  limits 
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of  a  few  provinces — and  formed  of  their  conquefU 
feven  kingdoms,  which  were  called  the  Heptarchy , 
that  is  to  fay,  the  government  of  Jeven.  Britain, 
when  fubjugated,  took  the  name  of  Angle-land  or 
England ,  from  the  Angles,  one  of  the  Saxon 
tribes.  Thefe  victors  were  in  their  turn  expofed 
to  the  invafion  of  the  Danes,  and  abandoned  to 
thofe  new  guefts  certain  tradts  of  country,  where 
the  latter  fortified  themfelves  before  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  fixth  century. 

At  the  fame  period  Chriftianifm  penetrated  into 
England.  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  one  of  the 
principal  monarchs  of  the  heptarchy,  had  obtained 
in  marriage  Bertha  daughter  of  Caribert  king  of 
Paris,  on  condition  of  allowing  her  the  un- 
reftrained  exercife  of  her  religion.  The  exemplary 
conduct  of  his  wife,  together  with  that  of  the 
'bifhops  and  priefts  whom  fhe  had  brought  over 
with  her,  infpired  her  hufband  with  fo  favourable 
an  opinion  of  the  Chriilian  dodtrine,  that  he  em¬ 
braced  it  :  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  great 
numbers  of  his  fubjedts.  Pope  Gregory,  being 
apprifed  of  this  fuccefs,  fent  over  mifllonaries 
under  the  condudt  of  a  monk  named  Auguftine, 
who  fpread  themfelves  through  the  other  king¬ 
doms  of  the  heptarchy,  and  made  confiderable 
progrefs,  being  feconded  by  the  queens,  who 
efiicacioully  laboured  for  the  converfion  of  their 
hufbands. 

The  zeal  of  thefe  princefles  arofe  in  great 
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meafure  from  the  intereft  which  they  and  other 
married  women  felt  in  propagating  a  religion  that 
banifhed  polygamy,  divorces,  erratic  amours,  and 
rendered  facred  the  rights  of  marriage.  Having 
been  originally  inftruded  by  miffionaries  who 
were  almoft  all  Romans,  the  kings  of  England 
teftified  in  the  fequel  a  warm  attachment  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  a  refpedful  obedience  to  its 
commands.  Thus,  Otho,  king  of  Mercia,  one  of 
the  feven  kingdoms,  having  been  guilty  of  a  mur¬ 
der,  gave,  as  an  expiation  of  his  crime,  one  tenth 
of  all  his  property  to  the  church,  and  fubjeded 
his  realm  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  contribu¬ 
tion  for  the  foundation  and  fupport  of  an  Englifh 
college  at  Rome.  Every  family  pofleffing  an  in¬ 
come  of  thirty  pence  was  rated  at  the  annual  fum 
of  one  penny.  This  tax,  originally  confined  to 
the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  was  afterward  extended 
to  the  others,  under  the  name  of  Peter-pence, 
when  all  England  was  united  under  the  fame 
fceptre  by  the  deftrudion  of  the  heptarchy. 

This  union  was  accomplifhed  at  the  clofe  of  the 
ninth  century,  but  did  not  take  place  all  at  once. 
The  inceffant  attacks  of  the  Danes,  by  an  efied 
contrary  to  their  intentions,  contributed  to  that 
event.  Each  of  their  vidories  tended  to  con¬ 
vince  the  Englifh  of  the  necefiity  of  a  well- 
direded  refiftance,  which  could  not  be  made  ex¬ 
cept  by  a  fingle  power.  But  the  kings  of  the 
heptarchy,  often  divided  by  intereft  and  jealoufy. 
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oppofed  to  tbofe  conquerors  only  an  inadequate 
force.  By  ufurpations  or  alliances  feveral  of  thofe 
petty  kingdoms  were  united,  and  together  com- 
pofed  a  more  formidable  mals  to  wlthftand  the 
fhock  of  the  Danes.  Thus  the  heptarchy  ceafed  : 
but  the  indivisible  unity  cf  the  whole  was  not 
eftabiiihed  till  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

That  prince,  equally  celebrated  in  romance  as 
in  hiftory,  was  one  of  the  belt  and  greateft 
monarchs  who  ever  filled  the  EngTifli  throne. 
He  mounted  it  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  already 
trained  in  combating  the  Danes  under  the  eye  of 
his  elder  brother  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent.  The 
latter  dying  of  fatigue,  Alfred  without  hefitation 
undertook  the  burden  of  a  crown  difficult  to  be 
fupported,  and  of  which  he  Well  knew  the  weight* 
He  continued  againfc  the  enemies  of  his  native 
country  a  war  which  in  the  beginning  proved  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  him  :  within  one  year  he  engaged 
them  in  eight  battles,  and  won  as  many  victories* 
But,  new  fwarms  of  thofe  foreigners  pouring  into 
the  ifland,  the  .Englifh  were  terrified  by  their 
■numbers,  and  deferred  their  young  monarch* 
After  having  roamed  for  fome  time  accompanied 
only  by  a  fingle  attendant  whom  he- was  at  length 
obliged  to  difmiis,  he  difguifed  himfelf  in  a 
ruftic  garb,  and  fpent  a  year  in  the  capacity  of 
a  herd fm an. 

Their  fuccefles  emboldened  the  ufurpers  to 
aggravate  the  burden  of  their  yoke  on  the  necks 
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of  the  conquered.  Goaded  by  oppreffion,  the 
latter  rofe  in  their  own  defence,  and  made  fome 
profperous  efforts.  Alfred,  hearing  in  his  retire* 
ment  the  intelligence  of  their  good  fortune,  joined 
them  ;  and,  his  name  alluring  back  to  his  ftandards 
feveral  of  thofe  who  had  formerly  abandoned 
him*  their  number  foon  increafed.  He  now 
found  himfelf  enabled  to  fight  pitched  battles,  to 
take  towns,  and  reduce  the  foreigners  to  the  ne- 
Ceffity  of  fuing  for  peace  and  fubmitting  to  terms 
of  inferiority.  To  prevent  their  recovering  from 
this  check,  he  ftationed  on  the  coafts  a  number 
of  veflels  deftined  to  intercept  any  Danifh  fleets 
which  might  attempt  to  bring  re-inforcements 
to  their  countrymen.  Thus  the  Englifh  marine 
owes  its  origin  to  Alfred  :  but  his  people  were 
indebted  to  him  for  another  advantage  not  lefs 
-important,  that  of  being  reformed  and  polifhed 
by  his  inftitutions  and  his  example. 

His  education  had  been  fo  completely  negledted 
that  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  was  yet  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  firfi:  elements  of  literature. 
A  tafie  for  fcience  was  infufea  into  him  by  his 
mother,  who  delighted  in  the  perufal  of  the 
Saxon  poems,  the  only  vehicle  of  inftrudtion 
which  the  age  afforded.  Rut  the  fon  proceeded 
farther :  he  earneftly  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  Latin  language,  as  being  the  key  which 
might  open  for  him  the  door  to  other  treafures  of 
knowledge.  When  freed  from  the  cares  of  war, 
VOL.  rx.  M 
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he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  inftruction  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  He  formed  a  code  of  laws,  founded  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  endowed  it  with  great 
privileges  for  the  purpofe  of  attracting  to  it  an 
afflux  of  learned  men,  who  accordingly  flocked  to 
it  from  all  quarters.  To  the  incentive  of  other 
encouragements  he  added  that  of  his  own  example. 
He  had  a  tincture  of  all  the  fciences,  was  fond  of 
muiic,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
beft  poets  of  his  time.  For  the  inftruction  of 
his  people,  he  tranflated  into  the  Saxon  lan¬ 
guage  a  paftoral  letter  of  Saint  Gregor}',  Boe¬ 
thius’s  treati'fe  on  the  Confolation  of  Philofophv, 
Bede’s  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  and  JEfop’s  fables 
which  appeared  to  him  well  calculated  to  infpire 
a  rude  people  with  fome  notions  of  morality. 

Alfred  rendered  his  court  brilliant  :  he  difplayed 
To  the  eyes  of  his  fubjects  the  precious  fluffs  and 
other  rich  productions  of  eaftern  induftry,  with  the 
view  of  exciting  a  defire  to  imitate  them.  He 
encouraged  manufactures,  and  never  failed  to 
reward  the  author  of  a  ufeful  invention.  The 
following  portrait  of  him  has  been  drawn,  which 
fuits  fo  few  monarchs,  and  even  fo  few  men. 
Alfred  was  equally  amiable  in  his  perfon  and  ac- 
compliflied  in  his  manners.  At  the  bare  fight  of 
him,  the  beholder  felt  himfelf  difpofed  at  once  to 
love  and  refpeft  him.  Qualities  which  feem  the 
leaft  compatible  with  each  other  were  happily 
blended  in  his  character.  Ke  was  moderate,  yet 
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enterprifing— -firm,  but  not  inflexible — mild  and 
model!  in  the  focial  circle,  he  was  ftern  and  fevere 
in  command  j  yet  the  attention  which  he  paid  to 
the  rigid  execution  of  juftice  did  not  prevent  his 
diftinguithing  himfelf  by  clemency.  We  ought 
not  therefore  to  be  furprifed  at  the  enthufiaftic 
admiration  which  the  Englifli  have.preferved  for 
his  memory.  Hiftorians  make  him  the  author  of 
various  ufeful  inftitutions  j  and  romance- writers 


have  attributed  to  him,  as  exploits:  of  chivalry, 
a  number  of  heroic  deeds  fufficient  to  iiluftrate 
'  feveral  monarchs. 

The  pofterity  of  Alfred  continued  during  more 
than  a  century  to  occupy  the  Engliih  throne.  He 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Edward,  who  prudently  Edward 
managed  the  reins  of  government, ,  with  the 
affiftance  of  his  filler  Ethelfleda,  the  worthy 
daughter  of  Alfred.  Edward’s  legitimate  fon  be¬ 
ing  too  young  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death, 
his  natural  brother  Athenian  was  promoted  to  the  Athenian, 
throne*  on  which  he  was  fucceeded  by  the  legiti-  A'  9iS‘ 
mate  fon  Edmund,  who  was  followed  by  his  Edmund, 

A.D.  941, 

brother  Edred.  The  latter  was  much  attached  to 

'  Edred, 

the  monks,  and  gave  them  an  afcendency  over  the  a.  d.  946. 
fecular  clergy.  Whether  through  a  zeal  for  re¬ 
form,  or  an  idea  of  fuperidr  perfection,  the  priefts 
fubmitted  to  celibacy  in  Edward’s  time ;  and  it 
is  remarked,  that,  under  his  reign,  England  be¬ 
came  as  it  were  a  province  to  the  popedom.  His 
nephew  Edwy,  Edmund’s  fon — who  fucceeded 
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Edred  becaufe  the  fon  of  the  latter  was  too 
young — did  not  fhow  himfelf  fo  favourable  to  the 
mohks  :  but  he  learned  by  fatal  experience  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  be  confidered  by  them  as  an 
enemy.  Dunftan,  their  chief,  openly  declared 
againft  the  imprudent  Edwy,  and  raifed  the 
people  in  infurredtion.  The  queen  Elgiva  took 
part  with  her  hufband,  not  lefs  through  interefl 
than  inclination.  The  monks  wilhed  to  have  her 
divorced,  under  pretence  of  her  being  too  nearly 
allied  by  confanguinity  to  her  hufband.  The  king 
refolutely  oppofed  them  $  but  the  queen  buffered 
from  them  the  molt  inhuman  treatment,  and 
Edwy  was  dethroned,  and  died  in  a  ftate  of 
wretchednefs. 

Edgar,  In  his  place  was  fubftituted  his  brother  Edgar, 
959  who,  too  well  apprifed  by  his  example  of  the 
danger  which  he  might  incur  by  oppofing  Dun¬ 
ftan  and  his  adherents,  buffered  them  to  enjoy  un¬ 
limited  authority.  For  this  condefcenfion  he  was 
requited  by  their  unbounded  indulgence  *0  all 
his  irregularities.  He  carried  off  from  a  convent 
a  nun  named  Editha,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the 
footing  of  a  hufband  :  nor  was  any  other  penance 
impofed  on  him  for  that  facrilegious  deed  than 
a  prohibition  to  wear  his  crown  at  public  cere¬ 
monies  during  feven  years.  Two  other  marriages 
which  Edgar  contra&ed  were  accompanied,  by  ex¬ 
traordinary  circumftances.  Arriving  by  chance  at 
a  nobleman’s  feat,  he  faw  and  admired  the 
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daughter  of  the  family,  and  requefted  her  mo¬ 
ther’s  confent  that  the  young  lady  fhould  be  in¬ 
troduced  to  him  in  the  night.  The  mother  fub- 
ftituted  one  of  her  maids  in  her  Read.  The  king, 
on  awaking  in  the  morning,  found  his  bedfellow 
to  his  liking,  and  transferred  her  from  his  couch 
to  the  throne. 

Having  become  a  widower,  and  hearing  great 
encomiums  lavithed  on  the  charms  of  Elfrida  the 
daughter  of  a  very  rich  earl,  he  fent  Athelwold, 
one  of  his  favourites,  to  afcertain  whether  her 
beauty  correfponded  to  the  defcriptions  which 
fame  had  giVen  of  it.  On  beholding  her,  the 
royal  confidant  immediately  was  enamoured  :  he 
reprefented  her  to  Edgar  as  little  worthy  of  hi$ 
choice  ;  and,  when  he  thought  he  had  weaned  the 
king’s  fancy  from  its  unfeen  objed,  he  married 
her  himfelf.  Jealoufy  is  ever  bufy  in  courts,  and 
did  not  on  this  occafion  fuffer  the  monarch  to  re¬ 
main  long  ignorant  of  the  deceit  that  had  been 
pradifed  on  him.  He  procured  the  aflaffination 
of  the  hufband  ;  after  which,  the  widow,  eafily 
confoled  for  the  death  of  him  who  had  difap- 
pointed  her  of  a  throne,  willingly  accepted  the? 
hand  which  now  conduded  her  to  it, 

Edgar  rendered  to  England  a  fervice  of  which  it 
to  this  day  feels  the  benefit :  he  conceived  the 
projed  of  deftroying  the  wolves,  and  fet  his  fub- 
jeds  the  example  of  vigoroufly  chafing  thofe 
voracious  animals.  He  moreover  accepted,  in 
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commutation  of  the  tribute  from  Wales,  a  certain 
number  of  wolves’  heads  which  were  annually- 
brought  to  him.  Thus  he  nearly  extirpated 
the  race,  which  by  the  efforts-  of  his  fucceflbrs 
was  at  length  totally  eradicated  from  that  part  of 
Great  Britain. 

idward  tha.  His  fon  Edward  was  only  eighteen  years  old  at 

Martyr,  .  i  o  J 

A.D.975.  his  father’s  death.  The  throne  which  of  right 
belonged  to  him  was  difputed  by  his  ftepmother 
Elfrida,  who,  finding  her  intrigues  unfuccefsful, 
caufed  the  young  monarch  to  be  aflaffinated. 
Although  no  religious  motive  had  any  fhare  in 
procuring  his  death,  he  was  honoured  with  the 

Etheh-ed  11.  title  of  the  Martyr. — To  his  brother  Ethelred, 
*  9/  ’  who  fucceeded  him,  was  given  the  appellation  of 
the  Unready.  He  fhowed,  however,  that  lazy  peo¬ 
ple  are  fome times  formidable,  becaufe  they  flop  at 
nothing  for  the  fake  of  exempting  themfelves 
from  trouble.  The  Danes,  who  had  given  much 
uneafinefs  to  his  predecefibrs,  never  ceafed  to 
difturb  him  in  like  manner:  thofe  who  were  al¬ 
ready  fettled  in  the  country  and  poffefied  tradts 
of  land,  demanded  more,  and  were  never  fatis- 
fied  :  the  new  invaders  who  poured  in  were  in¬ 
duced  only  by  dint  of  money  to  re  embark  and 
depart.  Ethelred  took  thefe  inconveniences  into 
confideration  in  the  fecrecy  of  his  cabinet  :  he 
formed  his  refolution,  and  privately  iflued  his 
orders.  Purfuant  to  thofe,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
November  1002 — the  feftival  of  Saint  Brice, 
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which  that  year  happened  on  funday,  a  day  on 
which  the  Danes  were  accuftomed  to  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  bathing — they  were  at  once  at¬ 
tacked  and  maffacred  through  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  :  nor  did  the  hand  of  deftrudion  fpare 
even  children  born  of  Danifh  fathers  and  Englifh 
mothers,  or  of  .Englifh  fathers  and  Danifh  mothers. 
Even  the  Danifh  monarch’s  filter,  who  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  England,  did  not  efcape  the  general  doom, 
though  fire  was  a  Chriftian :  after  having  feen  her 
children  murdered  before  her  eyes,  fhe  fuffered 
the  fame  fate  herfelf  by  the  exprefs  command  of 
Ethelred. 

The  news  of  this  tranfadion  arriving  in  Den¬ 
mark  fired  every  bofom  with  the  defire  of  ven¬ 
geance.  The  Danes  embarked  in  crowds  under 
the  condud  of  their  king.  Ethelred  the  Un¬ 
ready,  who  ought  to  have  expeded  this  terrible 
invafion,  being  now  unprepared  or  ill  fupported, 
was  reduced,  after  feveral  defeats,  to  recur  to  the 
ignominious  expedient  of  propofing  a  fum  of 
money  as  the  price  of  peace.  Indignant  at  his 
bafenefs,  the  Englifh  nobles  renounced  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  him,  and  fubmitted  to  the  Danes. 
Ethelred  efcaped  into  Normandy,  then  fubjed  to 
the  fway  of  a  nation  of  northern  conquerors,  but 
who  were  rivals  of  and  little  friendly  to  the  in¬ 
vaders  of  England.  The  latter  fo  lawlefsly  abufed 
their  fucceffes,  that  the  Englifh  recalled  Ethelred, 
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Edmund 
Jron-fide, 
A.D.  Ioj6. 


Cinute, 
A.D.  1017. 


who  reconquered  fome  provinces,  and  left 
his  difmembered  kingdom  to  his  Ion  Ed¬ 
mund. 

Edmund  was  furnamed  Iron-fide  on  account  of 
his  ftrength  and  valour.  But  thofe  qualities  did 
not  fare  him  from  the  difgraceful  neceffity  of  ratify¬ 
ing  the  partition  made  by  his  father  with  Canute 
king  of  Denmark.  The  latter,  in  confequence 
of  the  fudden  and  violent  death  of  Edmund  in 
the  following  year,  became  foie  monarch  of  all 
England.  This  Canute  was  furnamed  the  Great, 
on  account  of  his  rapid  and  conftant  fuccefles. 
His  courtiers,  in  their  ecftafy  occafioned  by  his 
triumphs,  exhaufted  their  ingenuity  in  flattering 
compliments  to  their  monarch,  which  at  length 
difpleafed  him.  Nothing,”  faid  they  emphati¬ 
cally,  nothing  is  impoffible  to  your  power.” 
Tired  of  thefe  adulations,  Canute  repaired  to  the 
fea-fhore  at  the  time  when  the  tide  was  riling, 
and  there,  feated  on  a  chair  of  Hate,  he  cried  out 
in  an  imperative  tone,  “  Ye  waves  !  I  forbid  you 

to  approach,  and  I  command  you  to  retire.” 
But  the  waves  Hill  continued  to  advance ;  where¬ 
upon,  turning  to  his  courtiers,  “  You  fee,”  he 
faid.  “  the  nature  of  my  power.  Acknowledge 
,  “  that  fuch  as  you  attribute  to  me  belongs  only 
“  to  the  Lord  of  the  univerfe,  who  by  a  breath 
“  can  overturn  the  moll  folid  edifices  of  human 
**  vanity  and  ambition.” 
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To  Canute  fucceeded  his  Ton  Harold,  who  did  Harold, 
not  peaceably  enjoy  the  throne,  being  oppofed  35 
by  his  brother  Hardicanute,  who  afterward  ob-  Hardicanute 
tained  foie  poffeffion  of  the  crown  in  confequence  ’  *  I039‘ 
of  Harold’s  premature  death.  Notwithftanding 
their  quarrels,  thofe  two  brothers  had  co-operated 
with  each  other  in  excluding  two  competitors 
whom  their  claims  rendered  dangerous — Edward 
and  Alfred,  defcendents  of  the  Saxon  kings. 

Ethelred  had  taken  them  with  him  to  Normandy 
when  himfelf  obliged  to  feek  a  fhelter  in  that 
country  ;  and  they  had  there  been  educated. 

During  the  contefl  between  the  two  Danilh 
brothers,  they  made  their  appearance  in  England  : 
but,  after  an  unfuccefsful  battle,  Alfred  was  taken 
prifoner  :  his  eyes  were  put  out  by  Harold’s 
order ;  and  he  died  in  confequence  of  that  opera¬ 
tion.  Edward  efcaped  to  Normandy,  his  former 
afylum. 

During  this  war,  the  Danilh  brothers  had  been 
powerfully  alfilted  by  an  Englilh  nobleman  named 
Godwin.  His  wealth  and  credit  gave  him  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  crown  :  and  the  hope  of  one  day 
wearing  it  impelled  him  to  give  his  aid  rather  to 
thofe  foreigners  who  would  ever  be  confidered  as 
ufurpers,  than  to  princes  of  the  Saxon  race  which 
had  in  its  favour  the  affe&ions  of  the  nation. 

But,  in  fpite  of  all  Godwin’s  efforts,  Edward  the  EJward  the 
furviying  brother  of  the  unfortunate  Alfred  was 
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recalled  from  Normandy  after  the  death  of  Canute, 
and  elevated  to  the  throne. 

His  reign  was  long,  and  tolerably  tranquil.  His 
punctuality  in  the  performance  of  religious  du¬ 
ties  obtained  for  him  the  titles  of  Saint  and  Con- 
feffor :  but  the  moft  meritorious  part  of  his  ad-* 
miniftration  was  the  attention  which  he  paid  to 
the  ftriCt  distribution  of  juftice.  As  he  was  de- 
flitute  of  children,  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown 
caufed  him  much  uneannefs.  He  could  not  doubt 
that  it  was  viewed  with  the  eye  of  longing  ambi¬ 
tion  by  Harold  the  fon  of  Godwin,  who  daily 
laboured  to  win  the  people  by  his  affability,  and 
the  nobles  by  his  munificence.  For  the  purpofe 
of  defeating  his  fchem.es,  Edward  invited  from 
Hungary  one  of  his  nephew's,  fon  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Alfred.  That  prince  died  foon  after  his 
arrival  in  England,  leaving  a  fon  in  non-age,  by 
name  Edgar.  Edward  difpofed  of  the  fceptre  in 
his  favour,  and  placed  him  under  the  tutelage  of 
Wilham  duke  of  Normandy,  the  illegitimate  fon 
of  that  Robert  who  had  been  fo  ufeful  a  friend 
to  him  in  the  feafon  of  misfortune.  Through 
gratitude,  he  called  to  the  throne  the  guar¬ 
dian,  the  fon  of  his  friend,  in  cafe  of  his  ward’s 
death.  ' 

At  the  time  of  Edward’s  deceafe,  all  Harold’s 
meafures  had  been  fo  well  planned,  that  no  exer¬ 
tions  were  made  in  favour  of  Edgar,  the  grand- 
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nephew  of  the  defundt,  who  was  a  young  prince 
of  fmall  promife,  and  known  weaknefs  of  intel¬ 
lect.  Harold  therefore  afcended  the  throne  with 
the  confent  of  the  nobles  and  the  people-.  He 
had  a  brother  named  Tofti,  a  man  of  deep  in¬ 
trigue,  and  with  whom  he  had  never  lived  on  good 
terms.  Tofti,  not  efteemed  by  the  nation,  con- 
fequently  unable  to  excite  a  domeftic  revolt  againft 
his  brother,  went  to  raife  enemies  againft  him 
in  Denmark  and  Norway,  whence  returning  he 
landed  in  England  at  the  head  of  an  army.  His 
object  was  to  expel  his  brother  from  the  throne, 
or  oblige  him  to  fhare  the  government  with  him. 

A  bloody  battle  enfued,  in  which  Harold  gained 
the  viftory,  but  not  without  lofing  the  flower  of 
his  army. 

At  this  crifis  landed  a  competitor  againft  whom 
he  would  have  flood  in  need  of  his  whole  force — - 
William  duke  of  Normandy,  who  had  crofted  the 
fea  to  take  pofteffion  of  the  kingdom  to  which 
he  had  been  nominated  by  Edward.  He  pre¬ 
tended  that  England  was  oppreffed  by  Harold, 
whom  he  reprefented  as  a  ufurper.  He  came, 
as  he  alleged,  “  in  compliance  with  the  repeated 
“  invitations  of  the  Englifh  nobles,”  of  whom 
indeed  a  great  number  difdained  fubjedtion  to 
a  man  who  had  lately  been  their  equal.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  his  debarkation,  William  fent  back 
his  fhips  to  Normandy,  to  imprefs  his  followers 
with  a  conviction  that  their  only  refource  lay  in 
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victory.  Harold  thought  to  tempt  him  by  the 
offer  of  a  large  fum  of  money  :  but  William  re¬ 
jected  it  with  fcorn,  and  in  his  turn  propofed 
that  Harold  fhould  either  yield  to  him  the  crown, 
or  do  him  homage  for  it  as  his  vaffal,  or  decide 
the  conteft  by  fingle  combat,  or,  if  he  chofe,  to 
fubmit  the  decifion  of  it  to  the  pope,  of  whofe 
favour  William  was  probably  certain.  “  No  other 
**  arbiter,’*  replied  Harold,  “  than  the  God  of 
“  battles.  He  alone  fhall  decide  between  us.” 
Accordingly  a  combat  was  furiouflv  commenced  at 
a  place  called  Haftings :  a  dreadful  carnage  en- 
fued,  and  the  plain  was  covered  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  fifteen  thoufand  Normans :  but  the 
number  of  Englifh  who  perifhed  was  much 
greater.  Harold  fell,  pierced  with  an  arrow 
while  gallantly  fighting,  and,  together  with  his 
life,  loft  his  crown,  which  now  became  the  re? 
ward  of  the  viCtor. 

william  the  In  William  I,  began  the  dynafty  of  the  Nor- 

Conqueror. 

a.d.  1066  man  kings  of  England.  He  was  ftyled  the  Con¬ 
queror.  The  time  of  his  goverment  may  be 
divided  into  twQ  remarkable  periods :  in  the 
former,  his  clemency  and  juftice  rendered  him  an 
objeft  of  univerfal  admiration,  and  confirmed 
him  in  the  poffeffian  of  that  authority  which  the 
event  of  a  battle  had  conferred  on  him.  It  is 
allowed  that  if  there  had  been  any  Englifh  chief 
canable  of  collecting  the  fcattered  remains  of  the 
difeomfited  army,  he  might  ftill  have  fuccefsfylly 
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contefted  William’s  poffeffion  of  the  throne.  But 
the  terror  excited  by  the  Norman’s  victory  opened 
to  him  the  gates  of  the  moft  confiderable  towns,  and 
brought  the  moft  diftinguifhed  of  the  nobles  to  pay 
obeifance  at  his  feet.  The  Conqueror  gave  them 
a  gracious  reception,  confirmed  their  titles,  be¬ 
llowed  the  earldom  of  Oxford  on  Edgar  the  heir 
of  the  ancient  royal  race,  and  treated  him  with 
every  appearance  of  the  moft  cordial  friend  drip — 
affedting  neverthelefs  to  confider  him  only  as  the 
nephew  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  without  ac¬ 
knowledging  him  to  poffefs  any  title  to  the 
throne,  which  he  himfelf  gloried  in  holding  by 
the  right  of  conqueft. 

The  affairs  of  his  new  kingdom  being  tolerably 
well  fettled,  he  fet  out  for  Normandy,  cautious 
however  to  take  with  him  the  principal  Englifti 
nobles  under  pretence  of  an  unwillingnefs  to 
forego  the  pleafure  of  their  fociety,  but  in  reality 
for  the  purpofe  of  doing  himfelf  honour  by  the 
fplendor  of  fo  brilliant  an  effort,  and  of  keeping 
them  as  hoftages.  He  was  alfo  careful  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  his  own  countrymen  all  the  higher 
offices  of  the  ftate,  and  fuch  as  conferred  the 
greateft  authority.  Attentive  to  referve  exclufively 
to  himfelf  the  power  of  the  fword  which  had 
opened  his  way  to  the  throne,  he  difarmed  the 
inhabitants  of  London  and  of  all  the  other  cities 
whofe  population  was  capable  of  exciting  his 
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diftruft,  and  placed  Norman  garrifons  in  all  the 
moft  important  fortrefles. 

The  precaution  of  taking  with  him  fuch  a 
number  of  the  Englifh  noblefle  proved  perhaps 
more  detrimental  to  the  Conqueror  than  advan¬ 
tageous.  If,  attached  to  William  by  his  good 
treatment,  they  had  remained  at  home,  they  might 
have  checked  the  progrefs  of  that  difcontent  which 
fome  lefs-favoured  lords  propagated  through  the 
nation.  The  refentment  of  the  Englifh  was  in¬ 
flamed  to  fuch  heat,  that  a  refolution  was  adopted 
of  cutting  off  during  William’s  abfence  all  the 
Normans  in  the  kingdom  in  one  day.  This 
frightful  fcheme  was  on  the  eve  of  exploding  into 
execution,  when  it  was  diicovered  and  prevented. 
The  blood  of  the  principal  accomplices  flreamed 
on  the  fcaffolds  even  before  the  return  of  the 
Conqueror,  whom  that  confpiracy  recalled  to 
England  fooner  than  he  had  originally  propofed. 
He  now  reviiited  the  country  in  a  temper  of 
mind  toward  his  new  fubjects  very  different  from 
that  in  which  he  had  fet  out. 

His  endeavours  to  conciliate  their  affections  by 
gentle  means  having  proved  unfuccefsful,  he  de¬ 
termined  at  lead  to  awe  them  into  fubmiflion  by 
terror^and  to  make  the  greateft  poflible  advantage 
of  his  conqueft.  Accordingly  he  revived  or 
augmented  the  former  taxes  which  he  had  either 
fupprefled  or  diminifhed  -s  and,  on  hearing  the 
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murmurs  and  complaints  of  the  people,  he  fur¬ 
ther  aggravated  the  burden.  Too  faithfully  imi¬ 
tating  the  conduct  of  their  duke,  and  fure  of  not 
difpleafing  him  by  harafling  the  Englifh,  the 
Normans  pradifed  every  fpecies  of  vexation. 
Oppreffion  engendered  hatred :  hatred  kindled 
the  defire  of  vengeance ;  and,  as  the  Normans 
paid  little  refped  to  the  lives  of  the  Englifh,  fo, 
on  the  other  hand,  fcarcely  a  day  pafifed  without 
fome  Normans  being  found  murdered  in  the 
woods  and  on  the  high  ways.  The  invaders  are 
now  in  their  turn  feifed  by  terror,  and  flee  in 
crowds  from  that  land  which  at  every  flep  pre- 
fented  them  with  fnares  and  embufcades.  Even 
men  who  occupied  the  rank  of  governors  en¬ 
treated  permiffion  of  the  Conqueror  to  return  to 
Normandy. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  defertions,  William 
faw  himfelf  likely  to  be  foon  left  alone  in  the 
hands  of  the  exafperate  Englifh.  The  appre- 
henfion  of  fuch  an  event  prompted  him  to  the 
adoption  of  a  defperate  refolution.  It  was  chiefiy 
in  the  northern  counties  that  this  fyftem  of 
aflaflination  prevailed  ;  the  Conqueror  therefore 
marched  to  thofe  parts  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
and  abandoned  the  moft  beautiful  trads  of  country 
to  the  unbridled  rage  of  his  incenfed  foldiers. 
The  houfes  were  deftroyed  and  reduced  to  allies ; 
the  flocks  and  herds  wrere  driven  off  3  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  agriculture  were  broken  ;  the  wretched 
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inhabitants  fled  forlorn,  unable  to  carry  away 
aught  of  their  property,  and  expofed  to  perifh 
through  hunger  and  cold.  The  irritated  monarch 
conflfcated  the  eftates  of  the  nobles,  many  of 
whom  were  compelled  to  flee  to  foreign  countries; 
while  thole  who  continued  in  the  kingdom — the 
dependents  of  ancient  and  honourable  families — - 
had  the  mortification  of  feeing  their  caftles  occu¬ 
pied  and  their  lands  poffeffed  by  Normans  of  the 
meaneft  extraction.  As  to  the  plebeian  clafs  of 
the  Englilh,  if  they  dared  to  make  any  refiftance, 
the  ferocious  vidor  deprived  them  of  an  arm  or 
a  leg  or  an  eye,  and  in  that  mutilated  ftate  difi* 
miffed  them,  that  the  appearance  of  thofe  un¬ 
fortunate  wretches  exhibited  in  the  neighbouring 
diftrids  might  infpire  univerfal  terror,  and  awe 
every  mind  to  fubmiflion. 

At  the  fight  of  thefe  barbarities,  Edgar,  though 
hitherto  treated  with  diftindion,  became  afraid 
left  they  fliould  extend  to  him,  and  fled  into 
Scotland,  where  king  Malcolm  gave  him  a 
friendly  reception,  and  married  his  eldeft  After, 
by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  in  whofe  pofterity 
the  two  royal  races,  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman, 
were  afterward  united.  After  fome  time,  Ed¬ 
gar,  recovering  from  his  alarms,  returned  to 
England,  and  there  lived  as  a  private  individual, 
without  ambition.  He  found  his  diftrid  rendered 
fomewhat  more  peaceable  by  the  late  meafures 
which  William  had  adopted.  When  the  Nor- 
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tnan  firft  invaded  England,  the  bifhops  and 
priefts  favoured  him,  becaufe  he  was  countenanced 
by  the  pope :  but  the  clergy  could  not  view  his 
fubfequent  oppreffions  without  murmuring.  Ap- 
prehepfive  of  the  confequences  of  their  difiatis- 
fa&ion,  the  Conqueror  carried  the  Englilh  bifliops 
away  prifoners  to  Normandy,  fubftituted  Norman 
priefts  in  their  ftead,  and  filled  all  the  other  ex¬ 
alted  ranks  of  the  fecular  and  regular  priefthood 
with  his  own  countrymen.  This  method  o^ 
changing  the  opinion  of  a  nation  was  fuccefsful 
with  William,  and  fecured  to  his  pofterity  the 
diadem  which  he  had  won  by  the  fword. 

However  formidable  the  power  of  William, 
his  eldeft  fon  Robert  dared  to  revolt  againft  him. 
He  alked  for  an  apanage  which  his  father  fe- 
fufed  to  grant :  whereupon  a  war  broke  out  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  was  carried  on  with  vigor. 
In  one  of  thofe  frequent  Ikirmifhes  which  enfued, 
chance  brought  the  king  and  the  prince  in  oppo- 
fition  to  each  other.  The  concealment  of  their 
clofed  vifors  preventing  their  mutual  recognition, 
they  commenced  a  furious  conflict ;  when,  after 
feveral  afiaults,  the  fon  wounded  his  father  in  the 
•arm,  and  unhorfed  him.  At  the  voice  of  William 
crying  out  for  affiftance,  Robert  reqognifed  him, 
fprang  from  his  horfe,  dropped  on  his  knees  by 
his  parent’s  fide,  and  implored  his  forgivenefs. 
But  the  monarch,  impotent  of  his  anger,  loaded 
him  with  reproaches  and  maledictions.  He  after- 
vot,  ix'.  a* 
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ward  however  received  him  into  favour  at  the 
interceffion  of  Matilda  the  young  prince’s  mother, 
with  whom  William  lived  thirty  years  in  the 
moil  affectionate  union. 

For  the  purpofe  of  eftablifhing  an  exait  pro¬ 
portion  in  the  payment  of  taxes,  William  ordered 
a  defcriptive  lift  to  be  made  of  all  the  lands  in 
England,  and  with  his  own  hand  traced  the  plan 
of  it.  In  that  regifter,  every  thing  was  noticed — 
the  extent  and  value  of  landed  poffeffions,  the 
different  nature  of  the  foil,  meadows,  woods, 
arable  land,  names  of  the  proprietors,  even  the 
number  of  the  ftaves  and  cattle.  Thus,  amid 
the  din  of  arms,  and  in  a  kingdom  not  yet  fully 
recovered  from  the  rude  Ihocks  under  which  it  had 
lately  tottered,  William  accomplifhed  a  talk 
which  has  feveral  times  been  unfuccefsfully  at¬ 
tempted  in  the  feafon  of  profound  peace  by 
monarchs  enjoying  abfolute  and  undifturbed 
authority. 

William  is  reproached  with  an  exceffive  paf- 
Hon  for  the  chafe,  which  induced  him  to  lay 
wafte,  near  his  palace  at  Winchefter,  a  trad  of 
country  thirty  miles  in  extent,  to  cover  it  with 
a  foreft  where  he  might  enjoy  that  diverfion ;  for 
which  purpofe,  the  houfes  were  demoiifhed  and 
the  inhabitants  expelled.  That  princely  fport  was 
forbidden  to  others  under  the  moft  rigorous  pe¬ 
nalties  :  whoever  killed  a  deer  or  a  boar  or  even  a 
hare,  was  punifhed  by  the  privation  of  his  eyes  ; 
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whereas  the  murder  of  a  man  might  be  atoned 
by  the  payment  of  a  moderate  fum.  Such  is  the 
abfurdity  of  human  opinions,  when  they  are 
formed  under  the  influence  of  pafiion  !  While  .on 
the  one  hand  we  do  juftice  to  William’s  great 
qualities,  fuch  as  courage  and  {kill  in  war,  and 
ability  in  the  cabinet,  we  cannot  deny  that  he 
was  cruel  and  vindictive  and  implacable,  that  he 
was  never  checked  in  the  purfuit  of  his  am¬ 
bitious  projects  either  by  the  laws  of  equity  or 
the  fuggefcions  of  benevolence.  Accordingly  he 
was  more  feared  than  beloved.  He  left  four  fons 

5 

of  whom  only  three  aCted  parts  worthy  of  notice 
— Robert,  William,  and  Henry. 

Whether  through  predilection  for  his  fecond 
fon  William,  or  refentment  of  the  difobedience 
of  Robert  his  eldeft,  the  Conqueror  fignified- — 
fome  fay,  by  his  will — others,  by  a  vocal  de¬ 
claration — his  with  that  the  fceptre  of  England 
ihould  be  given  to  William,  and  Normandy  to 
Robert,  while  to  his  third  fon  Henry  he  allotted 
only  a  moderate  fum  of'  money.  But  he  who 
was  the  leafl:  favoured  by  his  father,  afterward 
obtained  the  befl:  provifion.  By  the  conduCf  of 
Robert  as  well  during  the  life  as  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  it  appears  that  he  was  turbulent, 
impolitic,  imprudent,  improvident.  He  differed 
his  brother  William  to  fet  out  from  Normandy 
at  the  moment  of  his  father’s  diflolution,  with¬ 
out  making  an  effort  to  detain  him,  without  even 
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following  him  to  claim  his  Own  right :  and  when 
the  younger  brother  had  fecured  for  himfelf  the 
A.D.  1087.  crown  by  the  feifure  of  his  father’s  treafures,  and 
by  great  largelfes  and  ftill  greater  promifes  to 
every  one  whole  intereft  could  be  ufeful  to  him, 
the  eider  at  length  announced  his  pretentions, 
and  made  preparations  for  invading  England  at 
the  head  of  an  army  to  aflert  them.  Before  the 
difpute  was  brought  to  the  decifion  of  martial 
conflict,  the  chief  nobles  of  both  parties  effefted 
an  accommodation  between  the  brothers  by  a 
treaty,  of  which  the  principal  condition  was, 
that,  if  either  of  them  died  without  iffue,  the 
Rates  of  the  deceafed  fhould  devolve  to  the  fur- 
vivor.  Henry,  the  third  brother,  protefted  againlh 
this  agreement :  but,  fo  far  from  paying  any  re¬ 
gard  to  his  reclamations,  his  brothers  even  {trip¬ 
ped  him  of  the  fmall  patrimony  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father,  and  then  reduced  him 
to  the  neceffity  of  leading  the  wandering  life  of 
an  adventurer. 

Now  peaceable  in  Normandy,  Robert  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  infe&ed  by  the  rage  of  crufading — 
a  folly  in  fome  degree  pardonable,  as  it  was  the 
epidemic  paffion  of  the  age  :  but  he  was  guilty 
of  inexcufable  imprudence,  when,  for  the  fake 
of  raifing  a  numerous  army  and  enabling  himfelf 
to  figure  with  {plendor  among  the  princes  who 
were  infatuated  by  the  fame  phrenfy,  he  offered 
to  mortgage-  his  Norman  duchy  to  his  brother 
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William  for  an  immediate  fupply  of  ten  thoufand 
marks  of  filver.  The  king  of  England  did  not 
fail  to  embrace  fo  advantageous  a  propofal.  The 
mortgage  was  for  five  years,  during  which  time 
William  was  to  re-imburfe  himfeif  for  the  prin¬ 
cipal  together  with  the  addition  of  intereft  from 
the  revenues  of  the  province,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  that  period  to  reftore  it  to  his  brother.  But, 
acquainted  as  he  was  with  Robert’s  character, 

William  was  juftly  authorifed  to  conclude  that 
this  firft  ftep  would  ultimately  conduct  him  to 
the  union  of  both  fovereignties  under  one  feeptre. 

An  unforefeen  event,  however,  put  an  end  to 
his  life  and  all  his  ambitious  projects.  While  he 
was  hunting  in  that  new  foreft  planted  by  his 
father  amid  the  ruins  of  the  habitations  deftroyed 
in  the  vicinity  of  Winchefter,  on  that  foil 
drenched  with  the  blood  of  the  Conqueror’s  fub- 
jefts,  a  courtier  in  his  train  difcharged  an  ar¬ 
row,  which,  ftriking  againft  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
glanced  from  it  againft  the  king,  and.  pierced  his 
heart. 

Had  Robert  been  in  Normandy  at  the  time 
of  his  brother’s  death,  it  is  probable  that,  in 
purfuance  of  the  ftipulations  made  between  them, 
he  would  have  mounted  the  throne  without  op~ 
pofition.  But,  on  his  return  from  Paleftine  where 
he  had  acquired  great  glory,  he  took  his  way 
through  Italy,  where  lie  contra&ed  a  matrimo¬ 
nial  engagement,  and  wafted  a  whole  year  in  a 
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round  of  pleafurable  enjoyments.  Meantime 
Henry,  that  difgraced  and  wandering  brother, 
having  nothing  to  lofe  and  every  thing  to  gain, 
flies  to  Winchefter  on  the  firft  intelligence  of 
Henry  Rufus’s  death,  leifes  the  royal  treafures,  and 
a!  a'lioo.  caufes  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king.  Thus 
Robert  a  fecond  time  found  one  of  his  brothers 
feated  on  the  throne  when  he  attempted  to  gain 
poffeffion  of  it ;  and  on  the  prefent  occalion  his 
efforts  proved  even  more  unfortunate  than  on  the 
former ;  for  Henry  not  only  obliged  Robert  in 
the  firft  inftance  to  relinquifh  to  him  the  crown 
on  the  fame  conditions  which  had  before  fecured 
it  to  Rufus,  but  alfo  in  the  fequel  wrefted  from 
him  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  The  conduct  of 
Robert,  rather  inconfiderate  than  wicked,  had 
made  many  mal-contents.  Henry  liftened  to 
their  complaints,  fupported  their  oppolition, 
united  his  banners  with  thofe  of  the  confederates, 
and  finally  made  his  brother  prifoner.  He  con¬ 
fined  him  in  a  caftle  in  England,  where  the  un¬ 
fortunate  captive  lingered  out  an  irkfome  exif- 
tence  of  twenty -eight  years.  Thus  Normandy  was 
again  annexed  to  the  Englifh  crown. 

Robert  had  a  fon  named  William,  who,  while 
his  father  groaned  in  chains,  made  fpirited  at¬ 
tempts  for  the  recovery  of  his  patrimony.  He 
was  at  firft  aided  by  Louis  VI  king  of  France : 
but  when,  by  means  of  that  diverfion,  the  Gallic 
monarch  had  obtained  from  Henry  certain  terri- 
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lories  that  had  been  the  object  of  his  wifhes, 
he  concluded  with  him  a  peace,  in  which,  ac- 
cording  to  the  ufual  practice  of  kings,  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  protege  were  totally  neglected. 
The  young  claimant  died  eight  years  after. 

Henry  alfo  had  but  one  fon,  who  like  his 
coufin  was  named  William,  and  endowed  with 
the  moll  eftimable  qualities.  If  ever  a  fevere 
ftroke  was  inflicted  on  a  father — an  affectionate 
and  ambitious  father — it  was  the  fatal  accident 
which  fnatched  from  him  that  beloved  fon  in  the 
bloom  of  youth.  The  young  prince  fet  out 
from  Normandy  in  company  with  his  father,  but 
on  board  a  different  veffel.  The  mariners,  con- 
fufed  by  intoxication,  drove  the  fhip  againft  a 
rock,  where  it  was  dafhed  to  pieces ;  and  the 
prince  was  buried  in  the  waves,  together  with  a 
hundred  and  forty  young  noblemen  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  families  of  England  and  Normandy.  Only 
one  man  efcaped  the  general  difafter,  to  carry  to 
the  king  the  fad  confirmation  of  his  misfortune. 
From  that  moment  Henry  never  emerged  from 
profound  melancholy.  He  died  in  Normandy, 
whither  he  had  returned.  His  tafte  for  literature 
and  his  proficiency  in  learning  gained  for  him  the 
title  of  Beauclerc,  which  fignifies  the  “  fine 
“  fcholar.”  He  is  generally  taxed  with  only  one 
remarkable  fault — an  exceffive  love  of  women': 
but  he  cannot  be  abfolved  from  tne  charge  of 
cruelty  toward  his  brother  whom  he  fuffered  to 
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languish  in  the  gloom  of  a  prifon,  or  that  of  in* 
juBice  toward  his  nephew  whom  he  ought  to  havd 
at  leaft  allowed  to  enjoy  the  duchy  of  Nor* 
mandy. 

There  remained  a  legitimate  daughter  of  Hen* 
ry,  named  Matilda,  who,  having  been  left  a 
widow  by  the  emperor  Henry  V,  had  contracted 
a  new  matrimonial  alliance  with  Geoffrey  Plan- 
tagenet,  fon  to  the  count  of  Anjou,  By  him  file 
had  feveral  children,  of  whom  the  eldeft  bore  his 
grand-father’s  name,  Henry.  That  king,  after 
the  death  of  his  fon  who  perifhed  in  the  waves, 
had  caufed  his  daughter  to  be  acknowledged  by 
the  Englifh  and  Norman  nobles  as  heirefs  to  all 
his  Bates ;  and  he  died  fully  confident  that  fhe 
would  meet  with  no  competitor,  nor  experience 
any  oppofition  in  fucceeding  to  his  throne.  But 
he  had  a  nephew,  Stephen  the  fon  of  one  of  his 
fillers  named  Adela  countefs  of  Blois,  who  con¬ 
ceived  himfelf  to  have  as  good  a  title  to  the  fuc- 
ceffion  as  his  coufin  Matilda.  He  had  been 
educated  with  great  care  and  affection  at  his 
uncle’s  court,  where  he  had  gained  many  friendsj; 
and  now  having,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  flrata- 
gem,  obtained  poffefiion  of  the  treafures  of  the 
deceafed  monarch,  he,  by  lavilli  grants  of  favours 
and  largefles  and  exemptions  from  taxes,  procured 
Stephen, 35  himfelf  to  be  acknowledged  king  of  England. 
But  Matilda  Bill  enjoyed  the  good  wifhes  of  a 
powerful  party,  and  fo  numerous,  that,  on  land- 
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ing  in  the  ifland  with  an  efcort  of  only  forty 
knights,  (he  foon  faw  herfelf  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  by  the  afflux  of  foldiers  who  crowded  to 
her  banners. 

In  the  firft  battle  that  enfued,  Stephen  was 
tnade  prifoner :  but  that  difafter  proved  even* 
tually  a  benefit  to  him.  The  nobles,  apprehen* 
live  left  the  queen  fhould  become  too  powerful  if 
unoppofed,  obliged  her  to  releafe  Stephen :  after 
which,  diflatisfied  with  her  fituation,  (he  either 
voluntarily  withdrew  or  was  compelled  to  flee 
beyond  fea.  She  had  a  fon  named  Henry,  who 
fo  fuccefsfully  fupported  his  mother’s  and  his  own 
rights,  that  Stephen  was  glad  to  enter  into  terms 
of  compromife,  by  which  he  was  to  be  left  in 
quiet  poflefsion  of  the  crown  during  his  life,  on 
condition  that  it  fhould  after  his  death  revert  to 
prince  Henry,  although  Stephen  had  a  fon  of  his 
own,  called  William— -and  that  William  fhould 
reft  fatisfied  with  the  counties  of  Boulogne  and 
Biois,  which  were  his  father’s  patrimony.  That 
no  caufe  of  umbrage  might  remain  to  the  king, 
the  fon  of  Matilda  quitted  England,  after  having 
been  folemnly  acknowledged  as  prefumptive  heir 
to  the  crown,  Stephen  did  not  long  with-hold 
it  from  his  wifhes  :  for  he  died  about  a  year 
after,  neither  fullied  with  vices  nor  adorned  with 
virtues. 

No  prince  in  Europe  was  richer  in  the  pofief- 
flon  of  fertile  tracts  of  country,  or  more  unfortu- 
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Hemy  ii,  nate  as  a  hufband  and  a  father,  than  Henry  II, 

a.d,  iss4.  the  p-em  c£  t]ie  crafty  0f  Hie  Plantagenets. 
From  his  father  he  inherited  Anjou,  Touraine, 
and  Maine — from  his  mother,  England  and  Nor¬ 
mandy,  He  efpoufed  Eleanor  the  heirefs  of 
Aquitaine,  who  had  been  divorced  by  Louis  VII, 
and  with  whom  he  obtained  Guienne,  Poitou, 
Saintonge,  Auvergne,  Perigord,  the  Angoumois, 
and  Limoufin.  Fie  moreover  formed  a  matri¬ 
monial  alliance  between  his  third  fon  who  had 
fcarcely  exceded  the  years  of  childhood,  and  the 
heirefs  of  Bretagne ;  which  union  left  that  pro¬ 
vince  at  his  difpofal.  Finally  he  conquered  Ire¬ 
land, 

In  dominions  fo  extenfive,  it  can  fcarcely  be 
fuppofed  that  the  power  of  a  king,  thus  divided 
between  fo  many  cares,  could  have  been  exempt 
from  oppofition.  In  England  efpecially,  the 
difturbances  of  the  late  reigns  had  created  an 
aridocracy  dedru&ive  of  the  authority  of  the 
fovereign.  The  great  lords,  who  had  attached 
themfelves  to  the  interefts  of  the  rival  brothers 
and  nephews  engaged  in  conteds  for  the  crown, 
had,  with  the  approbation  of  thofe  princes,  for¬ 
tified  their  country-feats  and  converted  them  into 
caftles ;  whence  the  country  was  covered  with 
fortreiTes  garrifoned  either  by  the  vaffals  of  their 
refpeftive  owners,  or  by  hireling  ruffians  im¬ 
ported  from  the  continent.  Thofe  titled  pro¬ 
prietors  arrogated  to  themfclves  the  right  of 
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coinage,  and  of  exercifing  a  jurifdiition  inde¬ 
pendent  .of  the  monarch.  During  this  general 
anarchy,  the  clergy  alfo  had  fortified  their  pof- 
feffions,  and  claimed  the  rights  of  fovereignty  on 
their  efiates.  * 

Henry,  being  determined  to  remedy  thefe  dif- 
orders,  thought  it  an  eafier  or  more  neceiTary 
talk  to  begin  by  the  clergy,  who,  to  their  other 
abufes,  added  that  of  thinking  themfelves  wholly 
exempt  from  the  penalties  of  the  law,  info- 
much  that  an  ecclefiafhc,  whatever  crime  he 
might  have  committed — murder,  rape,  or  any 
other  equally  enormous — could  not  be  fub- 
jeited  to  any  feverer  punifhment  than  degrada¬ 
tion.  As  if  Fortune  were  inclined  to  favour  the 
king’s  willies,  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  the  richelt  benefice  in  the  realm,  became 
vacant.  Henry  elevated  to  that  high  flat  ion 
Thomas  Becket,  the  l'on  of  a  fimple  citizen  of 
London,  but  in  whom  the  monarch  had  dif- 
covered  fuch  talents  that  he  had  promoted  him 
to  the  dignity  of  chancellor,  and  loaded  him  with 
riches.  Henry’s  motive  for  preferring  him  was 
that  he  thought  him  difpofed  to  enter  into  his 
views  refpecting  a  reform  of  the  clergy. 

But  fo  foon  as  Thomas  held  the  crolier  within 
his  grafp,  his  fentiments  and  his  conduit  under¬ 
went  a  total  change.  Till  then  he  had  been  the 
molt  oftentatious  of  men  :  his  drefs,  his  furniture, 
were  of  the  molt  exquifite  kind ;  and  his  table 
was  fpread  with  the  molt  fumptuous  and  delicate 
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fare.  To  that  luxury  and  good  living  he  now 
fuddenly  fubftituted  external  appearances  quite 
the  reverfe — a  fimplicitv  of  drefs  bordering  on 
uncleanlinefs — rigid  abftemioufnefs  in  his  meals 
— -a  hair-cloth  Ihirt — frequent  felf-flagellations — 
and,  inftead  of  the  fociety  of  gay  courtiers,  the 
company  of  grave  perfons  who  made  profeffios 
of  great  aufterity  of  manners.  For  the  purpofe 
of  being  lefs  dependent  on  the  king,  he  religned 
his  office  of  chancellor.  Neverthelefs,  as  magni¬ 
ficence  is  neceflary  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the 
vulgar,  he  ffcill  retained  the  accuftomed  pomp 
and  fplendor  of  his  houfehold. 

In  the  firft  attempt  made  by  the  monarch 
toward  a  reform,  he  experienced  the  oppofition 
of  the  archbifhop.  His  conferences  with  the 
prelate,  his  arguments,  his  threats,  his  entrea¬ 
ties,  were  of  no  avail :  Becket  continued  inflexi¬ 
ble.  The  queftion  related  to  fome  abufive  rights 
annexed  to  the  archiepifcopacy  itfelf :  the  prelate 
would  not  concede  a  Angle  point  :  the  king  pro¬ 
cured  his  condemnation  by  an  aflembiy  of  the 
clergy ;  and  the  archbilhop  appealed  to  the  pope. 
Hereupon  his  pofieflions  were  feiled,  and  a  fine 
was  impofed  on  him,  which  he  paid,  though 
without  relaxing  his  ftubborn  contumacy.  But* 
on  an  accufation  of  difobedience  and  felony,  he 
betook  himfelf  to  flight,  and  efcaped  into  France. 
He  there  met  the  pope,  by  whom  he  was  very 
gracioufly  received  as  a  martyr  to  the  privileges 
of  the  church.  The  French  monarch  Louis  VII 
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contributed  alfo  to  render  his  afylum  as  agreeable 
to  him  as  poffible,  were  it  for  no  other  reafon 
than  that  of  mortifying  the  king  of  England. 
Between  thofe  two  fovereigns,  exifted  a  fecret 
antipathy,  which  is  thought  to  have  derived  ad¬ 
ditional  ftrength  from  Louis’s  difiatisfa&ion  at 
feeing  his  repudiated  wife  Eleanor  throw  herfelf 
into  the  arms  of  Henry. 

So  many  mediators  interpofed  in  the  quarrel 
between  the  monarch  and  the  archbifhop,  that 
an  accommodation  was  effected,  fo  far  at  leaft  as 
concerned  the  moil  material  points  in  difpute : 
but  there  Hill  remained  matter  for  angry  difcuf- 
fion.  The  king  might  eafily  have  forefeen  that 
the  affair  would  have  an  unfortunate  iffue,  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  prelate  conduced  him- 
felf :  his  return  to  England  was  a  perfect  triumph: 
inftead  of  fhunning  the  exceflive  honours  which 
were  paid  to  him  by  the  admiring  crowd,  he 
ambitioufly  enjoyed  them :  and,  when  this  ge¬ 
neral  veneration  had  fufficiently  convinced  him  of 
the  attachment  of  the  people,  he  began,  as  be¬ 
fore,  to  hurl  his  anathemas  againft  all  thofe  who 
had  fupported  the  king  in  his  late  proceedings. 
AH  thefe  anathematifed  individuals — barons,  pre¬ 
lates,  and  others — repaired  to  the  king  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  to  lay  their  complaints  before  him. 

On  witneffing  the  arrival  of  that  crowd  of  per- 
.fecuted  individuals  of  all  ranks,  the  king  ex¬ 
claimed  in  violent  agitation.  “  What !  among  all 
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“  thofe  whom  I  have  obliged,  is  there  none  who 
“  will  avenge  me  of  that  infolent  prieft  ?”  Thefe 
words  were  like  the  thunderbolt — once  emitted, 
no  longer  revocable.  After  fome  time,  Henry 
was  informed  that  four  young  gentlemen,  who 
had  heard  his  expreflions,  were  fet  out  with 
Unifier  intentions  toward  the  archbifhop.  He 
immediately  difpatched  an  officer  in  purfuit  of 
them  ;  but  they  had  traveled  too  expeditiouffy 
to  be  overtaken.  Arrived  in  England,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  direftly  to  Becket’s  palace,  and  loaded 
him  with  reproaches, — their  eyes  meanwhile 
gleaming  with  fury.  After  this  fcene,  the  pre¬ 
late  repaired  to  the  cathedral,  whither  they  went 
in  queft  of  him,  and  maflacred  him  before  the 
altar.  This  murder  made  a  confiderable  noife 
in  England.  The  king  found  no  difficulty  in 
exculpating  himfelf  from  all  concern  in  the  faft : 
yet  he  thought  prudent  to  fubmit  to  voluntary 
punifhment  for  having  accidentally  occafioned  it : 
and  he  applied  for  abfolution,  which  he  obtained 
from  the  bifhops  to  whom  his  application  was 
made,  on  condition  of  fubmitting  to  every  aft 
of  atonement  which  the  fovereign  pontif  fhould 
require.  This  unfortunate  affair  was  never  en¬ 
tirely  buried  in  oblivion  :  it  conftantly  contributed 
to  embitter  the  other  chagrins  to  which  Henry 
was  expofed  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Some  of  a  very  painful  kind  he  experienced 
from  his  wife  Eleanor,  and  he  occafioned  them 
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himfelf ;  or  rather,  as  generally  happens,  there 
were  faults  on  both  tides.  That  fprightly  and 
voluptuous  princefs  had  married  Henry  from  in¬ 
clination  while  he  was  yet  only  count  of  Anjou, 
though  with  the  certain  expectation  of  wearing' 
the  crown  of  England.  Exclutive  of  the  claim 
arifing  from  her  perfonal  charms,  the  conceived 
herfeif  entitled,  in  return  for  the  fine  Rates  which 
flie  brought  to  him  as  her  dower,  to  expedt  all 
the  tendernefs  of  conjugal  affedtion  from  her  huf- 
band.  Nor  indeed  was  he  abfolutely  deficient 
toward  her  in  that  refpect :  but  ibie  claimed  his 
exclutive  regard.  Henry,  however,  divided  his 
attentions  between  her  and  the  celebrated  Rofar 
mund  Clifford  :  and  this  infidelity  irritating  the 
proud  fpirit  of  Eleanor,  the  fwore  to  be  avenged. 
To  fucceed  in  accomplifhing  that  objedt,  fhe 
inftigated  her  own  tons  to  revolt  againft  their 
father. 

The  monarch  had  caufed  his  eldefl  fon  Henrv 
to  be  acknowledged  heir  to  the  kingdom  of 
England,  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine.  To 
Richard,  his  fecond  fon,  he  had  fecured  as  an 
apanage  the  duchy  of  Guienne,  and  the  county 
of  Poitou.  To  Geoffrey*  his  third,  he  had  in- 
fured  Bretagne,  of  which  he  had  procured  him 
the  heirefs  in  marriage.  For  John,  the  fourth  of 
his  Tons,  he  intended  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
which  he  had  conquered  :  and  he  was  in  nego- 
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tiation  to  obtain  for  him  the  hand  of  Adelaide^ 
the  only  daughter  of  Humbert  duke  of  Savoy  and 
Maurienne,  with  whom  he  was  to  receive  as  a 
dower  confiderable  domains  in  Piemont,  Savoy, 
Brefle,  and  Dauphine. 

But,  at  the  fame  time  that  Henry  fecured  to 
his  fons  the  future  poffeilion  of  England  and  his 
continental  dominions,  he  did  not  mean  pre¬ 
maturely  to  defpoil  himfelf  of  them.  The  fons 
confidered  the  remote  expectancy  as  an  objeCt  of 
little  value  without  the  prefent  enjoyment :  and 
Henry,  the  eldeft,  being  fupported  by  the  king 
of  France  whofe  daughter  he  had  married,  had 
the  affurance  to  propofe  to  his  father  that  he 
fliould  cede  to  him  either  England  or  Normandy. 
Henry’s  example  was  foon  imitated  by  his  brothers 
Richard  and  Geoffrey,  who,  at  their  mother’s 
inftigation,  demanded  of  their  father  the  poffef- 
fion  of  the  domains  which  had  been  allotted  to 
them.  On  his  refufal  to  comply  with  their  requi- 
fition,  they  withdrew  to  the  court  of  France. 

Eleanor  intended  to  follow  them  thither,  with¬ 
out  being  reftrained  by  any  confideration  of  the 
difgrace  that  muft  attend  her  appearance  in  the 
character  of  a  fuppliant  in  a  kingdom  where  fhe 
formerly  had  filled  the  rank  of  fovereign.  She 
had  already  difguifed  herfelf  in  mafculine  attire 
for  the  purpofe  of  flight ;  when  fhe  was  arrefted, 
and  conducted  to  a  place  of  fafe  confinement. 
On  that  occafion  the  world  faw  the  mofl  affec« 
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tionate  and  indulgent  of  fathers  in  open  rupture 
with  his  family — the  queen  his  wife,  the  mother 
of  his  children,  exciting  them  to  revolt — three 
young  princes,  fcarcely  arrived  at  the  age  of  pu¬ 
berty,  daring  to  propofe  to  a  mighty  monarch, 
their  own  father,  in  the  vigor  of  his  age  and  the 
zenith  of  his  glory,  that  he  fhould  abdicate  his 
crown — finally,  feveral  fovereigns,  and  among 
others  the  king  of  France,  exhibiting  to  mankind 
the  fcandalous  fpedtacle  of  a  league  formed  for 
the  lupport  of  the  Tons  in  their  rebellion  againft 
their  father. 

Henry’s  continental  pofTeffions  were  attacked 
by  the  Gallic  monarch,  the  counts  of  Flanders  and 
Boulogne,  and  the  barons  of  Bretagne,  joined  by 
the  three  Englifh  princes:  but  he  made  fo  vigo¬ 
rous  opposition  to  the  attacks  of  the  confederates 
that  they  were  glad  to  propofe  to  him  a  confe¬ 
rence.  It  was  held  at  Gifors,  where  the  afflicted 
father  had  the  mortification  of  feeing  his  three 
fons  ranged  befide  his  erietnies.  His  prudence 
did  not  allow  him  to  abdicate  the  crown  or  any 
part  of  his  fovereignties :  but  his  paternal  in¬ 
dulgence  granted  to  the  undutiful  youths  every 
thing  elfe  which  they  could  defire  in  point  of 
domains  and  revenues. 

Perhaps  policy  too  had  a  fhare  in  prompting 
him  to  thefe  conceffions  ;  for  he  faw  himfelf 
threatened  with  a  revolt  in  England.  The  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  people,  and  the  fatal  confequences 
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which  they  might  produce,  determined  him  on. 
performing  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Becket, 
who  was  worfhipped  as  a  faint.  It  would  proba¬ 
bly  not  have  been  fafe  for  the  monarch  to  omit 
that  act  of  devotion,  which  the  pope  had  en¬ 
joined  to  him,  in  atonement  of  the  murder. 
Henry  proftrated  himfelf  before  the  venerated  re¬ 
mains  of  the  prelate,  fpent  a  night  and  a  day  in 
prayer  and  falling  at  his  Ihrine,  and  prefented  his 
bare  (boulders  to  the  lafh  of  monkifh  dilcipline.  On 
the  day  fucceeding  that  ceremony  he  received  the 
news  of  a  vidtory  gained  by  his  army  over  the 
king  of  Scotland,  who  was  made  prifoner  :  where¬ 
upon  the  voice  of  luperftition  did  not  fail  to  pro¬ 
claim  that  his  recent  triumph  was  a  recompenfe 
of  his  piety.  Admitting  the  fuppofition — as 
indeed  it  is  our  duty  to  believe — that  the  fame 
providence  which  rewards  virtue  is  equally  juft 
in  avenging  crime,  the  deaths  of  young  Henry  and 
Geoffrey,  which  happened  about  this  period,  ought 
to  have  been  confidered  as  a  punilhment  for  their 
revolt. 

Geoffrey  left  his  young  wife,  the  duchefs  of 
Bretagne,  pregnant.  She  gave  birth  to  a  fon, 
who  received  the  name  of  Arthur.  Henry’s 
rights  devolved  to  Richard,  now  become  the 
cldelt,  who  lli owed  himfelf  neither  lefs  ambitious, 
nor  more  moderate  in  his  pretenfions  againlt  his 
father.  The  indulgent  Henry,  with  the  view  of 
procuring  for  himfelf  fome  years  of  tranquillity. 
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confented  to  an  accommodation  by  which  he 
promifed  to  grant  pardon  to  all  thofe  who  had 
taken  a  part  in  the  revolt.  When  the  lift  of 
their  names  was  prefented  to  him,  he  was  aftonifhed 
to  find  among  them  that  of  his  fon  John,  whom 
he  had  diftinguifhed  above  all  the  reft  of  his 
children  by  fuperior  warmth  of  paternal  affec¬ 
tion. 

The  unfortunate  parent,  already  bowed  down 
by  fatigue  and  chagrin,  feeling  his  bofom  wounded 
in  fo  tender  a  part,  abandoned  himfelf  to  the 
tranfports  of  ungovernable  grief :  he  curfed  the 
day  of  his  birth,  and  loaded  his  rebellious  pro¬ 
geny  with  maledictions  which  no  entreaties  could 
ever  afterward  induce  him  to  retradf.  Deprived 
of  thofe  domeftic  confolations  which  become  fo 
neceffary  on  attaining  the  age  of  infirmities,  and 
having  his  health  undermined  by  a  deep  fenfi- 
bility  of  his  misfortunes,  he  was  attacked  by  a  lin¬ 
gering  fever,  which  put  a  period  to  his  exiftence 
at  the  age  of  ftfty-eight  years,  and  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-five. 

Henry  united  the  qualities  of  a  great  warrior 
and  a  wife  governor.  His  countenance  was  ani¬ 
mated  and  engaging,  his  converfation  agreeable, 
his  eloquence  eafy  and  perfuafive.  Tiie  moments 
which  remained  unclaimed  by  the  cares  of  govern¬ 
ment  were  devoted  by  him  either  to  reading  or 
to  inftructive  difcourfe  with  learned  men.  The 
knowledge  which  he  acquired  by  thefe  means 
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rendered  him  fup'erior  to  all  the  princes  of  his 
age.  The  arts  of  luxury  were  yet  very  rude  in 
his  time,  as  we  may  judge  by  the  defcription 
given  to  us  of  the  magnificence  difplayed  by 
Thomas  Becket  when  chancellor  of  the  kingdom. 
Nobody,  it  is  faid  by  contemporary  writers, 
equaled  him  in  the  refinements  of  fumptuous 
delicacy  :  “  every  day  in  winter  his  apartments 
“  were  fhrewed  with  clean  ftraw  or  hay,  and 
“  in  fummer  with  rufnes  or  leaves,  that  thofe 
“  who  came  to  pay  their  court  to  him  might 
“  not  foil  their  fine  clothes  by  fitting  on  a  dirty 
“  floor.” 

R'chari  i,  The  firfl  fleD  taken  by  his  fon  Richard  was 
to  difmifs  from  his  fervice  and  his  favour  all  thofe 
who  had  abetted  him  in  his  revolt  againfl  his 
father ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  granted  his 
confidence  to  the  faithful  mmifters  of  the  de- 
ceafed  monarch,  and  continued  them  in  their 
refpedlive  employments.  He  was  furnamed  Cceur- 
de-lion  (Lion-hearted)  on  account  of  his  courage 
and  magnanimity.  Richard,  with  unfufpedling 
confidence,  expofed  himfelf  to  the  hafards  of  a 
crufade.  He  would  have  fhown  greater  prudence 
in  flaying  at  home  to  watch  over  the  peace  of  his 
kingdom,  and  intrufting  the  command  of  the 
crufaders  to  his  brother  John,  whom  he  would 
thus  have  removed  from  feduflion  and  from  the 
temptation  to  feife  on  the  crown  while  himfelf 
was  combating  the  infidels.  It  is  true  indeed  that 
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Richard  acquired  great  glory  in  that  expedition  : 
but  his  return  proved  very  difaftrous. 

While  he  was  haftening  back  to  his  own  do¬ 
minions  which  were  attacked  in  his  abfence  by 
the  French  king  Philip-Auguftus,  he  difguifed 
himfelf  in  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim  and  took  his 
route  through  Auftria,  under  the  idea  of  that 
being  the  fafeft  way.  He  was,  however,  recog- 
nifed  ;  and  the  archduke  Leopold,  with  whom  he 
had  had  a  difpute  in  Paleftine,  caufed  him  to  be 
arrefted  and  imprifoned  in  a  lonely  caftle.  Here 
he  remained  undifcovered  almoft  three  years, 
while  his  faithful  fubjedts  made  fruitlefs  inquiries 
for  their  loft  fovereign.  At  length  a  minftrel,  a 
mufician  and  poet  of  his  court,  was  led  by  a 
fecret  prefentiment  tq  the  foot  of  the  tower  where 
the  monarch  languifhed  in  chains.  He  was  in¬ 
formed  that  a  prifoner  who  was  confined  within 
fometimes  foothed  his  irkfome  hours  by  the  notes 
of  the  harp.  The  minftrel  played  on  his  inftru- 
ment  a  tune  that  Richard  himlelf  h^d  formerly 
compofed  ;  to  which  the  captive  anfwered  by 
repeating  the  fame  air.  Thus  his  fubjedts  firft 
learned  that  he  was  yet  in  exiftence,  and  were 
enabled  to  take  fteps  in  his  favour,  which  were 
fufficiently  efficacious  to  prevail  with  Leopold  to 
relea'e  him  on  condition  of  receiving  a  confidera- 
ble  ranlom,  of  which  a  large  proportion  was  paid 
to  him  in  advance. 

It  was  now  full  time  that  Richard’s  captivity 
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fnould  ceafe  :  for  John,  a  prince  of  pliant  difpo- 
lition  and  little  attached  to  his  brother,  although 
he  had  received  great  favours  from  him,  buffered 
hiinfelf  to  be  infligated  to  ieife  the  opportunity 
which  his  abtence  afforded  of  taking  pofleffion  of 
his  ftates.  A  falfe  report  of  the  king’s  death 
was  circulated :  but  it  was  not  credited  by  the 
regents  whom  Richard  had  appointed  to  govern 
the  kingdom  during  his  abfence,  and  who  now 
firmly  fupported  his  authority,  at  lead  in  Eng¬ 
land.  As  to  Normandy  and  his  other  continental 
dominions,  the  regents  could  not  fave  them  from 
being  invaded  by  the  king  of  France.  But  thofe 
petty  conquefls,  which  were  even  difputed,  did 
not  fatisfy  the  French  monarch  :  he  flattered  him- 
felf  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  better  terms  from 
John  if  he  could  place  him  on  the  regal  feat,  than 
from  Richard  whofe  courage  was  well  known. 
Accordingly  he  formed  an  arrangement  with 
John,  who  agreed  to  yield  to  him  a  part  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  in  return  for  a  body  of  troops  with  which 
the  French  king  was  to  furnifh  him.  Moreover 
Philip-Auguftus  undertook  to  tempt  the  avarice 
of  Leopold  by  offering  to  pay  him  in  ready 
money  the  entire  ranfom  of  his  royal  captive  in 
addition  to  the  advance  he  had  already  received, 
on  condition  that  he  would  furrender  him  into 
his  hands.  The  defign  of  the  Gallic  monarch  and 
the  unnatural  brother  was  to  detain  Richard  in 
perpetual  confinement.  Fortunately,  however, 
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4hat  prince  had  been  releafed  before  the  propofils 
reached  Leopold.  The  latter  lent  in  purfuit 
of  him  :  but  he  was  already  embarked  when 
the  emperor’s  emiffaries  came  to  apprehend 
him. 

Richard  was  welcomed  by  his  fubjefts  with 
acclamations  of  univerfal  joy.  Although  he  was 
rough  and  paffionate,  yet,  as  he  compenfated 
thofe  faults  by  franknefs  and  generofity,  the 
blemilhes  in  his  character  were  indulgently  over¬ 
looked.  John,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  exter¬ 
nal  appearance  of  mildnefs  and  moderation,  had 
never  been  able  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the 
people,  becaufe  that  gloffy  outfide  concealed  a 
duplicity  of  character  which  betrayed  itfelf  in  lpite 
of  his  diffimulation.  When  he  faw  his  brother  fo 
well  received,  judging  that  Richard  muff  fooner 
or  later  regain  the  afcendency,  he  did  not  hefitate 
to  make  every  lubmiffion  that  could  tend  to  pro¬ 
cure  his  pardon.  No  doubt  he  proceeded  farther 
to  accomplifh  that  objedl  than  the  generous 
Richard  required  :  for,  on  the  very  day  when  he 
abandoned  the  French  monarch’s  party,  being  at 
Evreux,  he  invited  to  dinner  all  the  officers  of 
the  garrifon,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  change  in 
his  ientiments,  caufed  them  to  be  maffacred  at 
the  conclufion  of  the  rcpaft,  and,  with  the  blood 
of  thole  unfortunate  men  reeking  on  his  hands, 
went  to  carry  the  keys  of  the  city  to  his  brother. 
For  the  reconcilement  John  was  ihdebted  to  the 
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mediation  of  jtlreir  mother,  queen  Eleanor,  “  f 
“  forgive  him,”  fair!  Richard  :  C£  and  I  wifh  I 
5C  could  as  eafily  forget  his  offences,  as  he  will 
64  my  pardon.”  As  the  king’s  affairs  profpered, 
John  continued  faithful  to  him, 

Richard,  having  no  legitimate  iffire,  bequeathed 
to  him  the  crown  at  his  death,  to  the  prejudice 
of  Arthur  of  Bretagne,  the  fon  of  Geoffrey,  John’s 
fenior.  Richard  lived  only  forty-two  years.  His 
death  was  accelerated  by  the  injudicious  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  wound  which  he  had  received  at  the 
liege  of  a  fmall  town  in  Limoufin.  His  ambition 
was  wholly  directed  to  military  glory,  to  which 
he  facrifrced  his  cleared:  interefts  in  undertaking 
the  crufade.  He  poffefied  all  the  chivalrous  vir¬ 
tues — courage,  high  fpirit,  gallantry.  He  was 
paflionately  enamoured  of  poetry;  and  many  of 
his  verfes  are  found  among  thole  of  the  Trou¬ 
badours,  or  Provencal  poets.  He  excelled  in 
poignant  repartie :  at  the  time  when  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  crufade,  an  ecclefiaftic  venerable 
for  his  virtues  remonftrated  with  him  on  the  con¬ 
trail  between  his  licentious  life  and  his  pious 
undertaking :  the  holy  man  exhorted  him  to  rid 
himfelf  of  his  vices,  particularly  naming  pride, 
avarice,  and  voluptuoufnefs,  which  he  called  the 
king's  “  favourite  daughters.”- — “  Your  advice,” 
faid  Richard,  “  is  good  :  and  I  have  already 
“  thought  of  providing  for  the  whole  three.  I 
5<  give  my  pride  to  the  Templars,  my  avarice 
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“  to  the  Benedidines,  and  my  voluptuoufnefs  to 
“  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy.” 

John  was  furnamed  Sans-terre,  or  Lack-land,  Jol^> 
becaufe,  in  the  divilion  that  Henry  II  made  of 
his  Bates  among  his  fons,  nothing  was  left  to  him 
but  hopes.  Of  his  three  elder  brothers,  Geoffrey 
alone  had  left  any  legitimate  offspring,  having 
had,  by  the  duchefs  of  Bretagne  his  wife,  a  fon 
called  Arthur,  who,  as  reprefentative  of  his 
father,  was  now  the  lawful  heir  to  both  his  de- 
ceafed  uncles  Henry  and  Richard.  One  of  the 
firft  Heps  taken  by  John  was  an  attempt  to  pre¬ 
vail  on  his  nephew  to  renounce  his  rights  :  but 
he  found  the  youth  fully  convinced  of  their  legiti¬ 
macy,  and  refolved  to  affert  them.  Arthur  re¬ 
ceived  fupport  from  the  king  of  France,  by  whom 
he  was  proteded,  both  as  his  vaffal,  and  as  a 
perfon  capable  of  creating  embarraffment  to  the 
king  of  England.  The  fuccours,  however,  with 
which  he  was  fupplied,  were  inadequate  ;  and  the 
young  prince’s  ardor  hurried  him  on  to  engage 
his  enemy  at  a  diladvantage.  He  wras  defeated, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  uncle,  who  confined 
him  in  the  caftle  of  Falaife. 

The  king  now  renewed  to  his  prifoner  ti  e  de¬ 
mand  of  a  renunciation,  but  found  him  equally 
inflexible  as  before  :  w'hereupon,  dreading  the 
courage  of  the  young  prince,  and  the  (Length  of 
mind  which  he  already  difplayed,  the  uncle 
thought  that  the  only  fure  mode  of  providing 
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againft  all  future  uneafinefs  was  to  deprive  him  of 
life.  Twice  he  fent  affaffins  to  the  caftle  of 
Falaife  ;  twice  the  governor  refufed  to  permit  the 
execution  of  his  fanguinary  orders.  Ill  ferved  by 
others,  John  determined  to  perform  the  deed  him- 
felf.  For  that  purpofe,  he  ordered  Arthur  to 
be  transferred  to  the  caftle  of  Rouen  fituate  on 
an  iftand  in  the  Seine.  Thither  he  repaired  at 
midnight,  and  ordered  his  nephew  to  be  brought 
to  him.  The  horrors  of  confinement,  and  the 
dangers  to  which  he  had  been  expofed  in  it,  had 
broken  the  fpirit  of  the  unfortunate  youth,  who, 
reading  in  his  uncle’s  countenance  his  finifter 
intentions,  threw  liimfelf  at  his  feet,  and  with 
ruoft  humble  fupplication  entreated  for  mercy. 
John,  without  deigning  to  liften  to  his  prayers, 
inhumanly  ftabbed  him  with  his  own  hand  while 
proftrate  before  him,  tied  a  ftone  to  the  dead 
body,  and  threw  it  into  the  river.  The  murderer 
afterward  had  the  impudence  to  demand  the 
adminiftration  of  the  duchy  of  Bretagne,  as 
guardian  to  Arthur’s  fifter  Eleanor,  whom  he 
carried  off  to  England,  and  there  detained  in 
captivity. 

Notwithftanding  the  precautions  he  had  taken 
to  conceal  the  murder,  it  was  dilcovered.  The 
Bretons  indignantly  rejected  his  demand  ;  and  the 
atrocity  of  his  crime  rendered  him  an  objetft  ot 
univerfal  deteftation.  To  hatred  alfo  was  joined 
that  contempt  which  was  naturally  excited  by  the 
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bafenefs  of  his  character  and  the  meannels  of  his 
conduct.  Weak  and  pufillanimous  when  he  met 
with  oppofition,  he  became  haughty  and  arrogant 
when  confcious  of  fuperiority.  He  demeaned 
himfelf  to  entreaties  and  humble  condefcenfions 
with  the  fame  facility  as  he  braved  and  infulted 
thofe  from  whom  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  Thefe 
alternations  of  behaviour  are  remarked  in  his:wars 
againft  foreign  powers,  eipecially  France,  and  in 
his  wars  with  the  pope,  with  his  clergy,  and  with 
the  barons  of  his  {fates. 

The  French  monarch,  ever  on  the  watch  for 
opportunities  which  might  enable  him  to  regain 
fome  authority  over  fo  powerful  a  vallal  as  the 
king  of  England,  fummoned  him  before  the  court 
of  peers  to  anfwer  for  the  aflaflination  of  his 
nephew.  On  John’s  refufal  to  appear,  Philip- 
Ausmftus  feifed  his  French  domains.  This  event 

O 

fumifhed  John  with  an  excellent  pretence  for  the 
extortion  of  money  from  his  fubjedts  :  he  levied 
confiderable  fums,  palled  over  with  an  army  to 
the  continent,  performed  there  no  remarkable  ex- 
ploit,  fled  back  to  England,  alleged  that  his  army 
was  not  fufficiently  ftrong,  made  new  demands  of 
money,  re-entered  France  at  the  head  of  a  more 
numerous  force,  and  again  returned  home  equally 
unfuccefsful  as  before. 

Some  defeats,  which  were  attributed  to  his 
cowardice  or  his  ignorance,  rendered  him  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  contempt.  At  the  fame  time  he  had  the 
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imprudence  to  quarrel  with  the  pope  on  the  Tub- 
jedt  of  the  ele&ion  of  an  archbifhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  In  this  difpute  the  clergy  were  all  on 
John’s  fide :  but,  inllead  of  preserving  their  good 
will  by  judicious  meafures,  he  loaded  them  with 
taxes,  and  confifcated  the  •  poffeffions  of  fuch  as 
thawed  themfelves  refradtory.  The  confequence 
of  this  was  that  Innocent  III  was  feconded  by 
them  when  he  excommunicated  the  king,  and 
laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict.  Divine 
fervice  was  every-where  fufpended,  as  well  as  the 
adminiftration  of  all  the  facraments  except  bap- 
tilm.  The  church-bells  were  taken  down  ;  the 
images  of  faints  were  laid  on  the  ground,  and 
carefully  covered  left  they  fhould  be  as  it  were 
contaminated  by  the  contact  of  the  air :  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  thrown  into  ditches  or 
upon  layftalls,  without  ceremonies  or  funerary 
prayers :  marriages  were  celebrated  only  in  burial- 
grounds  :  the  clergy  alone  had  the  privilege  of  at¬ 
tending  at  mats,  which  was  celebrated  in  private  : 
the  people  were  fubject  to  all  the  rigid  obfervances 
ufual  in  times  of  public  penance,  fuch  as  falling, 
abftinence,  unihaven  beard,  neglected  drefs  :  they 
were  not  allowed  the  enjoyment  of  any  pleafure, 
not  that  of  vifiting  each  other,  or  even  exchanging 
faiutations  on  meeting.  At  the  lugubrious  ap¬ 
pearances  which  every-where  met  the  fight,  the 
foul  was  penetrated  with  horror  as  in  fealons  qj 
the  greateft  public  calamity. 
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To  thefe  fpiritual  terrors  John  oppofed  his  tem¬ 
poral  authority :  he  haraffed  the  clergy  who  ob- 
ferved  the  interdict,  banilhing  the  prelates,  con¬ 
fining  the  monks  to  their  convents  without  per- 
million  to  come  abroad,  fhutting  up  the  concu¬ 
bines  of  the  clergy,  and  demanding  conliderable 
Turns  as  the  price  of  their  releafe.  But  the  eccle- 
fialtic  cenfures  had  a  more  powerful  effect  on  the 
imaginations  of  the  people  than  thofe  coercive 
ails  of  the  civil  authority,  efpecially  as  the  public 
mind  was  ill  difpofed  toward  the  monarch.  He 
had  alienated  the  nobles  by  various  opprefiions : 
his  want  of  faith  w'as  notorious ;  and  no  in¬ 
dividual  could  venture  to  truft  him,  becaufe,  after 
having  made  the  mod  lavilh  promifes  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  gaining  partifans,  he  bafely  abandoned 
thofe  who  had  given  him  their  aid :  for  which 
reafon  he  was  univerfally  fhunned. 

In  this  ftate  of  affairs,  the  pope  increafed  John’s 
embarraffments  by  releafing  his  fubjeils  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  proclaiming  a 
crufade  againft  him.  He  charged  Philip- Auguftus 
to  put  the  fentence  in  execution,  and  dethrone 
the  refra&ory  monarch.  Abandoned  by  the  whole 
nation,  John  now  determined  to  fubmit  to  the 
pontif,  and  rendered  his  kingdom  feudatory  and 
tributary  to  the  papal  fee.  The  a£t  by  which  he 
made  that  degrading  ceffion  was  conceived  in  the 
following  terms-— “  from  my  own  free  will,  and 
<c  with  the  confent  of  my  barons,  I  give  to 
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“  the  church  of  Rome,  to  pope  Innocent  III,  and 
“  to  his  fucceffors,  the  kingdom  of  England  and 
‘£  all  the  other  prerogatives  of  my  crown.  From 
“  this  moment  I  confider  myfelf  as  the  pope’s 
“  vaflal ;  and  I  engage  to  pay  him  an  annual 
“  tribute  of  a  thoufand  marks.”  The  king  took 
this  oath  in  prefence  of  a  great  number  of  fpec- 
tators,  on  his  knees  at  the  feet  of  the  pope’s 
legate,  who  re-placed  on  his  head  the  diadem  which 
the  king  had  previously  laid  down. 

The  pontif,  being  now  fatisfied,  wiftied  to 
divert  Philip-Auguftus  from  availing  himfelf  of 
the  grant  of  the  Englifh  crown :  but  the  French 
monarch,  who  had  made  all  his  preparations,  was 
determined  not  to  forego  the  prize  which  had 
been  their  objeft.  He  failed  however  in  his  at¬ 
tempt,  becaufe  he  did  not  proceed  directly  to 
England,  but  firft  undertook  to  fubjugate  the 
Flemings.  He  wafted  his  ftrength  in  this  ex¬ 
pedition  ;  and  his  lofles  were  iufficiently  great  to 
inlpire  John  with  the  courage  to  announce  in  his 
turn  an  intention  of  invading  France :  but  he 
proceeded  no  farther  than  the  intention  ;  for  his’ 
barons  refufed  to  lecond  him.  His  government, 
of  which  fome  fhockingly  delpotic  afts  are  re¬ 
corded,  was  become  more  deeply  and  univerfally 
odious  than  at  any  preceding  period  :  a  confe¬ 
deracy  was  inftituted  for  the  purpofes  of  reform  : 
the  clergy  united  with  the  nobles ;  and  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  propoled  a  plan  which  met 
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Syith.  general  applaufe  and  was  prefented  to  the 
king  for  his  ratification. 

Previous  to  a  decifion,  John  defired  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  referring  the  matter  to  the  pope  as  his 
liege-lord :  but,  being  pufhed  on  all  tides,  he  fub- 
fcribed  in  the  year  1215  what  is  called  the  Magna 
Charta ,  or  great  charter,  which  has  ever  been  con- 
fidered  as  the  foundation  of  English  liberty.  What 
it  prefcribes  is  no  more  than  a  neceflary  prote&ion 
to  lcreen  the  governed  from  the  capricious  tyranny 
of  a  defpotic  governor.  The  conditions  which  it 
contains  are  not  fetters  upon  him  who  commands,, 
but  rules  of  moderate  oppofition  for  thofe  who 
obey.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that  this  charter  was 
granted  in  favour  chiefly  of  the  clergy  and  the 
nobles,  and  that  little  regard  was  paid  in  it  to  the 
interefts  of  the  people.  But  they  were  admitted 
to  fome  participation  of  its  benefits  by  the  in- 
fertion  of  a  claufe  importing  that  the  barons 
Ihould  grant  to  their  vafials  the  fame  privileges 
which  the  king  had  granted  to  themfelves :  and, 
as  a  boon  of  condefcenfion  to  that  opprefled  clafs 
of  men,  an  enumeration  was  made  of  fome  vexa- 
tory  a£ts  from  which  they  were  to  be  exempted. 

In  the  charter  itfelf,  the  king  was  complimented 
with  the  merit  of  that  conceffion ;  whereas  it  was 
far  from  voluntary  on  his  part :  nor  did  he  dif- 
femble  that  it  was  extorted  from  him  by  force, 
but  retraced  his  confent,  and  appealed  to  the 
pope.  The  pontif,  after  fome  unavailing  efforts 
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to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  contending  parties; 
conceived  it  his  intereft  not  to  abandon  a  prince 
who  had  furrendered  to  him  fo  valuable  prero¬ 
gatives,  efpecially  as,  in  fupporting  the  king’s 
authority,  he  now  fupported  his  own.  He  there¬ 
fore  publifhed  a  bull,  abrogating  and  annulling 
the  great  charter,  as  unjuft  in  itfelf,  extorted  by 
force,  derogatory,  not  only  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Englifh  crown,  but  alfo  to  that  of  the  fovereign 
pontif  who  had  been  acknowledged  lord-para¬ 
mount  of  the  kingdom.  He  prohibited  the  barons 
from  infilling  on  the  execution  of  the  charter. 

Although  the  king,  in  taking  the  oath  of  feu¬ 
dality  to  the  pope,  had  aflerted  that  he  performed 
that  act  with  the  confent  of  the  barons,  they  were 
very  far  from  being  unanimous.  They  clearly 
proved  it  on  the  prefent  occafion,  by  renouncing 
their  allegiance,  and  inviting  over  Louis,  the  fon  of 
Philip-Auguftus,  who  had  received  from  his  fa¬ 
ther  a  transfer  of  thofe  rights  which  the  pontif 
in  his  wrath  had  given  to  him  againft  John. 
Louis  accepted  their  invitation,  and,  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  arrived  in  England,  where  he  exercifed 
fovereign  authority,  and  might  have  firmly  le¬ 
isured  himfelf  on  the  throne,  if  he  had  not  be¬ 
trayed  too  warm  a  predilection  for  his  French 
followers,  and  paid  too  little  regard  to  the  Englifh 
who  had  called  him  over.  This  condudt  induced 
many  of  the  late  mal-contents  to  rejoin  the 
ftandards  of  John,  who  was  already  beginning  to 
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balance  the  fuccefles  of  his  rival,  when  fatigue  and 
chagrin  fank  him  to  the  grave  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  He  is  reprefented  by  hiftorians 
as  the  moft  vicious,  the  moft:  odious,  and  the  moft 
contemptible,  of  all  the  princes  who  ever  occupied 
the  Englifh  throne. 

The  flames  of  civil  war,  fanned  by  two  kings, 
imblazed  all  England  after  John’s  deceafe.  He 
left  two  fons,  Henry  and  Richard,  both  very 
young ;  Henry,  the  elder,  not  having  exceded  his 
ninth  year.  The  guardianfhip,  with  the  title  of 
Protestor,  was  conferred  on  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
a  nobleman  univerfally  efteemed  for  his  talents 
and  probity,  and  at  that  time  marfhal  of  the 
realm.  Pembroke  caufed  the  young  prince  to  be 
acknowledged  and  crowned  as  king,  and  gained  Henry 
for  him  the  favour  of  the  people,  by  not  only 
ratifying  the  great  charter,  but  alfo  adding  to 
it  another,  called  the  Charta  de  Forejid ,  which 
confirmed  and  enlarged  the  privileges  granted  by 
the  former.  Thus  he  increafed  the  number  of  his 
pupil’s  partifans :  and,  having  by  a  fingle  vidtory 
difconcerted  the  projedts  of  the  French  prince,  he 
compelled  him  to  fue  for  peace.  Advantageous 
terms  being  allowed  to  the  invader,  he  quietly 
departed  from  the  kingdom. 

The  manner  in  which  the  protedtor  adted  to¬ 
ward  the  adherents  of  the  Gallic  prince  after  his 
departure  evinced  an  equal  fhare  of  firmnefs  and 
juftice  in  the  government.  But,  unfortunately  for 
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England  and  for  Henry,  the  protestor  died  before 
he  was  enabled  to  give  (lability  to  the  admini- 
(tration ;  and  the  young  king  was  now  obliged 
fingly  to  (uilain  the  burden  of  a  fceptre  too 
weighty  for  his  feeble  grafp.  Although  the  barons 
did  not  immediately  manifed  a  defire  of  wrefting 
it  from  him,  at  lead  they  conceived  themfelves 
authorifed  to  hold  the  hand  that  wielded  it.  The 
non* age  of  this  prince  expofed  his  authority  to 
every  kind  of  attack :  wherefore  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  an  able  minider  who  had  fucceeded  the 
deceafed  prote&or,  entreated  the  pope,  as  lord- 
paramount,  to  declare  the  king  a  major,  for  the 
purpofe  of  giving  greater  energy  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  A  papal  bull  to  that  effeCt  was  accordingly 
publifhed,  and  authorifed  the  minider  to  compel 
the  obedience  of  the  refractory.  Hubert’s  firm- 
nefs  excited  diffatisfa&ion :  a  cabal  was  formed 
againd  him,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Richard, 
the  king’s  brother.  They  accufed  the  minider  of 
having  employed  witchcraft  to  captivate  the  affec¬ 
tions. of  the  young  monarch,  and  of  having  fent  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  a  rebellious  vaffal  of  the 
crown,  a  diamond  which  rendered  the  wearer 
invulnerable.  From  thefe  charges,  which  are  of  a 
kind  that  may  be  made  as  criminal  as  the  accufer 
pleafes,  Hubert  faw  that  his  enemies  were  deter¬ 
mined  on  his  ruin  :  wherefore  he  immediately  took 
refuge  in  a  church.  Henry  betrayed  the  greated 
irrefolution  in  this,  affair  concerning  his  virtuous 
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minifter :  he  ftruggled  a  while  in  his  favour, 
abandoned  him,  gave  orders  to  have  him  forcibly 
dragged  from  his  afylum,  revoked  the  order, 
renewed  it.  Thefe  flu&uations  afforded  Hubert 
time  to  efcape  :  he  quitted  the  kingdom,  but  was 
recalled  after  a  fhort  ab fence,  and  again  appeared 
at  court,  where  he  enjoyed  efleem  and  confidera- 
tion  fufficient  to  have  enabled  him  to  re-afcend 
to  his  former  elevated  poll :  but,  under  fo  weak  a 
prince,  he  never  again  was  willing  to  take  any  part 
in  the  adminiftration  of  ftate-affairs. 

In  effect,  what  reliance  could  be  placed  on  a 
prince  who  was  ready  to  throw  himfelf,  as  it  were,, 
into  the  arms  of  the  firft  comer  who  chofe  to 
poffefs  him  ?  He  took  for  his  minifter  a  native  of 
Poitou  ;  when  immediately  a  crowd  of  Poitevin 
adventurers  inundated  the  court,  invaded  all  the 
offices  and  employments,  and  engroffed  all  the 
authority.  This  political  meafure,  faid  the  mi¬ 
nifter,  was  neceffary  for  creating  a  counterpoife  to 
the  too  independent  power  of  the  nobles. — Henry 
entered  into  the  matrimonial  ftate — he  efpoufed 
Eleanor,  daughter  to  the  count  of  Provence : 
whereupon  the  kingdom  foon  witneffed  the  afflux 
of  a  hofl  of  Savoyard  and  Provencal  immigrants, 
on  whom  the  king  lavifhed  his  favours  with  the 
moft  marked  preference.  His  mother  Ifabella, 
countefs  of  la  Marche,  arrived  :  with  her,  a  fwarm 
of  Gafcon  locufts  darted  upon  the  treafures  of 
England.  The  pope,  however,  did  not  relinquifh 
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his  (hare.  It  is  true,  indeed,  he  granted  to  Henry 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  but  on  condition  of  his 
conquering  it.  Until  the  king  fhould  be  able  to 
fend  an  army  for  that  purpofe,  the  pontif,  who  ex¬ 
pelled  to  reap  great  advantages  from  the  conquefl, 
induced  him,  to  lend  his  credit  to  facilitate  the 
railing  of  money.  Improvident  of  the  confe- 
quences,  the  king  pledged  his  refponfibility,  and 
thus  found  himfelf  involved  in  an  immenfe  debt 
for  the  benefit  of  another  perfon. 

The  term  of  payment  arrived,  and  it  was  alfo 
necelTary  to  continue  the  lupplies  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  hungry  band  of  Poitevins,  Pro¬ 
vencals,  Savoyards,  and  Gafcons.  The  Englifh 
nobles  did  not  choofe  to  feed  with  their  fubllance 
the  avidity  of  thofe  craving  foreigners,  and  refufed 
to  the  king  the  contributions  which  he  demanded. 
Repulfed  in  that  quarter,  he  went,  as  it  were, 
from  door  to  door,  foliciting  the  opulent  mer¬ 
chants  to  become  fureties  for  him.  Unfuccefsful 
alfo  in  this  inftance,  he  finally  had  recourfe  to  the 
people. 

It  is  not  precifely  known  at  what  period  the 
people  began  to  have  any  weight  in  the  Englifh 
government :  but,  whether  it  was  an  effect  of  the 
great  charter,  or  whether  the  king’s  neceffities 
fuggefted  to  him  that  expedient,  he  convoked 
a  number  of  deputies  from  the  cities  and  principal 
towns  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  money  from 
them;  with  the  precaution,  however,  of  calling 
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none  but  thofe  whom  he  thought  difpofed  to 
comply  with  his  demands.  That  affembly,  either 
at  or  about  this  time,  was  called  the  parliament. 
Notwithstanding  the  care  that  he  had  employed 
in  feleding  the  members,  he  was  unable  to  obtain 
the  objed  of  his  wifhes:  thofe  who  attended  would 
not  venture  to  pledge  themfelves  for  the  abfentees  : 
the  bufinefs  however  was  converted  into  a  ne¬ 
gotiation  ;  and  the  parliament  confented  to  im- 
pofe  a  tax  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  the  king’s 
wants,  but  on  condition  that  he  fhould  confirm 
the  two  great  charters,  and  bind  himfelf  by  oath 
to  obferve  them  :  with  which  terms  he  complied. 

This  mode  of  contribution  has  ever  fince  been 
pradifed ;  the  king  makes  known  his  neceffities : 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation  difcufs  them,  and 
grant  him  proportionate  fubfidies,  which  often  are 
the  price  either  of  new  conceffions  or  of  the  con  - 
firmation  of  old, — all  to  the  advantage  of  the 
liberty  of  the  people.  From  thofe  deliberations 
and  their  refults,  has  been  formed  the  public  code 
of  England. 

Henry  had  no  fooner  received  the  money  than 
he  repented  of  his  facility  in  fubmitting  to  the  re- 
ftridions  of  the  Magna  Charta  ;  it  was  evidently 
perceived  that  he  fought  to  free  himfelf  from  fuch 
reftraint.  Foreign  favourites  flill  continued  to 
govern  under  him.  Of  thefe,  the  moft  diflin- 
guifhed  was  Simon  de  Montfort,  a  French  noble¬ 
man,  who  had  married  the  king’s  fitter,  and  at  the 
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fame  time  been  created  earl  of  Leicefter.  He  en¬ 
joyed  great  favour,  was  afterward  difgraced,  and 
again  recalled.  Thefe  viciffitudes  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  gaining  an  experimental  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  king’s  ficklenefs  and  incapacity  :  and 
not  a  doubt  remains  that  he  entertained  the 
defign  of  placing  himfelf  on  the  throne  in  Henry’s 
Head. 

He  began — as  all  ambitious  men  ufually  com¬ 
mence  their  career — by  decrying  the  exifting 
government,  and  called  for  the  convocation  of 
a  parliament  who  fhould  be  charged  with  the  talk 
of  reforming  its  abufes.  The  king  could  not  refufe 
his  confent  to  the  general  with  :  he  affembled 
a  parliament,  which  was  denominated  the  “  mad 
“  parliament,”  becaufe,  after  having  made  feveral 
very  wife  regulations  of  which  fome  are  yet  in 
force,  they  committed  the  folly  of  intruding 
the  execution  of  them,  and  for  that  purpofe 
confiding  unlimited  authority,  to  a  committee  of 
twenty-four  barons,  at  whofe  head  was  Leiceder. 
When  thefe  faw  themfelves  veded  with  uncon- 
trolable  power,  they  formed  an  affociation,  and 
bound  themfelves  by  oath  reciprocally  to  fupport 
each  other  at  the  hafard  of  their  fortunes  and  their 
lives.  They  depofed  the  chief  officers  of  the 
crown,  and  took  their  places  for  themfelves  or 
conferred  them  on  their  creatures.  They  feifed 
on  the  finances  and  the  army,  and  filled  the 
principal  fortrefles  with  garrifons  on  whofe  attach- 
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merit  they  could  rely,  fo  that  the  whole  force  of 
the  {late  was  lodged  in  their  hands:  and  they 
carried  the  abufe  of  their  authority  fo  far  as  to 
exaCt  of  every  Englifhman  an  oath  by  which  he 
bound  himfelf,  under  the  penalty  of  being  de¬ 
clared  an  enemy  to  his  country,  to  obey  and 
execute  all  the  decrees,  known  and  unknown, 
prefent  and  future,  of  the  twenty-four  barons. 
Thus  the  title  of  king  was  no  more  than  an 
empty  name :  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Englifh 
monarchy  was  overturned  ;  and  an  overbearing 
oligarchy  rofe  on  its  ruins. 

This  government  lafted  three  years,  during 
which  period  the  committee,  who  had  been  dele¬ 
gated  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  making  regulations 
to  remedy  the  diforders  of  the  ftate,  took  care 
occafionally  to  promulgate  laws,  ftill  however 
fuffering  the  exiftence  of  thofe  abufes  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  continuation  of  their  miniftry  neceflary. 
Their  crafty  views  wrere  difcovered,  and  they  were 
called  upon  to  conclude  the  objects  of  their  ap¬ 
pointment.  This  was  what  they  moft  ferioully 
dreaded,  well  knowing  that  the  term  of  their  le- 
giflative  functions  would  alfo  be  that  of  their 
power.  The  king’s  fon,  prince  Edward,  had 
been  requefted  by  the  affembly  of  knights  of  the 
{hires  to  interfere  in  this  bufinefs.  Although  his 
age  did  not  excede  twenty- two  years,  he  con¬ 
ducted  himfelf  with  the  moft  prudent  circum- 
fpeCtion.  He  prudently  refrained  from  making 
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overt  oppofition  to  the  authority  of  the  barons : 
he  feemed  to  refped  it  as  emanated  from  the 
people ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  declared  to 
them,  that,  unlefs  they  fpeedily  fulfilled  their 
engagements,  he  would  compel  them  to  do  it  at 
the  peril  of  his  life. 

The  barons  neverthelefs  continued  their  flow 
dilatory  proceedings,  till,  on  new  entreaties  from 
the  people,  prince  Edward  prevailed  on  his  father 
to  fummon  a  parliament.  But  the  barons  refufed 
to  acknowledge  that  affembly,  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  convened  in  violation  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  of  which  they  were  the  depofitaries. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  capital  favoured  the 
barons  :  and  now  a  civil  war  broke  out  with 
great  animofity.  Under  pretence  of  an  amicable 
conference,  Leicefler  made  prince  Edward  pri- 
foner :  nor  did  the  earl  and  his  affociates  confent 
to  releafe  him  except  on  condition  that  he  fhould 
*£  furrender  his  caftles  for  a  certain  number  of 
“  years,  and  bind  himfelf  by  a  promife  to  op- 
11  pofe  the  introduction  of  any  foreign  force 
“  into  the  kingdom,  and  to  ufe  his  efforts  for 
“  enforcing  obedience  to  the  prefent  govern- 
“  ment.” 

On  recovering  his  liberty,  the  prince  protefted 
againft  this  odious  treaty.  After  many  debates, 
for  the  fake  of  preventing  a  civil  war  which  was 
on  the  eve  of  blazing  forth  anew,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  queftion  fhould  be  referred  to  the  de- 
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cifion  of  the  French  king  Louis  IX,  whom  both 
parties  chofe  for  their  arbitrator.  That  monarch, 
delervedly  celebrated  for  his  integrity,  weighed 
the  fubjecfts  of  difpute  in  the  fcale  of  unbiafled 
juftice,  and  pronounced  his  award,  which  proved 
difpleafing  to  the  barons,  becaufe  it  reftored  to 
the  king  the  chief  part  of  his  authority.  Civil  hofti- 
lities  being  again  renewed,  the  king  and  his  brother 
Richard  were  made  prifoners  in  a  battle.  Henry, 
detained  a  captive,  was  ready  to  confent  to  every 
thing  required  of  him,  for  the  fake  of  obtaining 
his  liberty.  Leicefter  demanded,  that,  inftead  of 
the  monarch,  prince  Edward  Ihould  be  put  into 
his  hands  as  a  hoftage  and  furety  for  the  concef* 
lions  made  to  the  confederates ;  choofing  rather 
to  detain  that  fpirited  and  adtive  young  prince 
in  confinement,  than  the  aged  Henry  from 
whom  he  would  have  much  lefs  danger  to  ap¬ 
prehend. 

Emboldened  by  the  pofteflion  of  fuch  a  hoftage, 
Leicefter  proceeded  without  control  or  referve  to 
fatiate  the  exceffive  cravings  of  his  inordinate 
avidity.  He  encouraged  robberies  and  murders 
and  piracy,  and  won  the  favour  of  the  populace 
by  unlimited  indulgence  for  diforders  of  every 
kind.  Complaints  were  uttered  ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  convoke  a  parliament.  To  fecure  for 
himfelf  a  preponderance  in  that  aflembly,  he 
fummoned  to  it  deputies  from  towns  and  com- 
munities,  who  had  never  before  enjoyed  a  de- 
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iiberative  voice  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation. 
That  convocation  is  generally  coniidered  as  the 
epoch  of  the  creation  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
in  the  Englifli  parliament.  In  granting  this  pre¬ 
rogative  to  the  commons,  the  defign  of  Leicefler 
was,  not  to  fecure  their  liberties,  but  to  govern 
them  with  the  greater  eafe :  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  a  Frenchman  was  the  perfon  to 
whom  the  Englilh  are  indebted  for  that  affembly 
which  maintains  the  equilibrium  in  their  govern¬ 
ment. 

In  gratifying  the  plebeian  clafs,  Leicefter  dis¬ 
obliged  that  of  the  nobles.  The  latter  murmured 
againft  him  for  holding  in  captivity  the  heir  to 
the  throne.  He  releafed  his  prifoner  with  a 
kind  of  oftentation,  and  pompoufiy  introduced 
him  at  Weftminfter  Hall  :  but  he  caufed  him  to 
be  clofely  watched ;  and  Edward  in  fadt  enjoyed 
no  more  than  the  femblance  of  liberty.  He  found 
means  to  efcape,  levied  troops,  and  offered  battle 
to  the  rebellious  earl.  The  latter,  being  mafter 
of  the  king’s  perfon,  placed  him  in  the  foremoft 
rank,  for  the  purpofe  of  damping  the  impetuous 
ardor  of  the  enemy.  The  monarch  received  a 
wound  in  confequence,  and  was  in  danger  of 
periihing  amid  the  tumult  of  the  conflidt,  if  his 
fon  had  not  haded  to  his  affiftance,  and  condudted 
him  to  a  place  of  fafety. 

Edward  gained  a  complete  vidlory1.  Leicefter 
fell  on  the  field  of  battle  ^  and  the  flroke  which 
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cut  fhort  his  exiftence,  lopped  off  the  principal 
heads  of  the  hydra  of  revolt.  The  committee 
of  barons  feparated,  and  affairs  returned  to  a  ftate 
of  order,  as  far  as  could  be  expected  under  a  king 
who  was  incapable  of  either  firmnefs  or  refolu- 
tion.  He  made  a  fhow  of  thefe  diipofitions 
againft  the  capital  which  had  been  the  centre 
and  focus  of  the  late  rebellion  :  he  intended 
nothing  lefs,  he  faid,  than  totally  to  deftroy 
London  :  but  by  the  interceffion  of  entreaties 
and  money  his  refentment  was  appeafed  •,  and 
he  contented  himfelf  with  difmantling  the  city, 
placing  a  ftrong  garrifon  in  the  tower,  de- 
molifhing  the  other  forts,  levying  on  the  citizens 
a  heavy  contribution,  and  confifcating  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  principal  delinquents. 

Thefe  diflurbances,  in  their  higheft  ftate  of 
fermentation,  continued  about  thirteen  years. 
They  were  now  fo  far  allayed,  that  Edward  ven¬ 
tured  to  leave  his  father  to  his  own  exertions, 
and  undertook,  at  the  head  of  a  crufade,  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  holy  land,  where  he  diftinguifhed 
■  himfelf  by  his  valour.  Returning  from  that  ex¬ 
pedition,  he  received  in  Sicily  the  intelligence  of 
his  father’s  deceafe.  Henry  had  occupied  the 
throne  during  a  period  of  fifty-fix  years — the 
longeft  reign  which  the  hiftory  of  England  pre- 
fents.  The  pliant  and  eafy  temper  of  that  prince 
was  productive  to  his  fubje&s,  during  his  admini- 
ftration,  of  all  the  pernicious  effe&s  of  anarchy. 
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Although  they  wrefted  from  his  weaknefs  the 
grant  of  laws  and  privileges  which  fecured  the 
liberties  of  their  poflerity,  they  very  dearly  pur- 
chafed  them  at  the  expenfe  of  civil  war  and  its 
concomitant  calamities.  Henry’s  government 
affords  ftriking  proofs  that  the  exceflive  mildnefs 
of  a  feeble  prince  is  fometimes  equally  fatal  to 
the  happinefs  of  his  fubjects  as  the  iron  fceptre 
of  a  tyrant.  He  left  two  ions,  Edward  his  fuc. 
ceffor,  and  Edmund  earl  of  Lancafter. 

No  fooner  was  Edward  feated  on  the  throne, 
than  he  fhov/ed,  that  whatever  regard  he  had 
paid  to  the  nobles  and  commons  before  his  ac- 
ceffion,  had  been  only  the  effect  of  neceffity. 
As  if  his  fubjects  were  bound  to  adopt  without 
murmur  or  remonftrance  every  project  fuggefted 
by  his  ambition,  he  undertook  wars,  and  infilled 
that  the  country  fhould  aid  him  with  money  and 
troops :  nor  was  it  fafe  for  any  man  to  refufe  the 
performance  of  perfonal  fervice.  An  earl  of 
Hereford,  one  of  the  firft  barons  in  the  kingdom, 
objecting  to  it,  “  Sir  earl !”  faid  the  monarch  in 
anger,  “  by  G — d,  you  fhall  either  go  or  hang.” 
— “Sir  king!”  replied  Hereford,  “  by  G — d, 
“  I  will  neither  go  nor  hang.”  The  earl  and  his 
collegues  fuffered  the  king  to  go  alone. 

He  was  obliged  to  yield  in  the  fame  manner  in 
another  affair  of  greater  importance  to  the  ablo- 
lute  authority  at  which  he  aimed.  While  he 
fhowed  apparent  refped  for  the  provifions  of  the 
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great  charter,  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
undermine  the  privileges  which  it  conferred. 
Complaints  and  remonftrances  were  only  feeble 
and  momentary  obftacles  to  his  fyftem  of  in¬ 
fringement  :  he  ufurped,  receded,  but  ftill  con¬ 
tinued  to  gain  ground.  At  length  the  barons, 
taking  advantage  of  his  abfence  while  he  was 
engaged  beyond  the  fea  in  an  expedition  againft 
France,  got  into  their  power  the  young  prince 
his  fon  whom  he  had  left  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
and  compelled  him  to  fign  a  confirmation  of  the 
great  charter,  with  the  addition  of  this  important 
claufe,  that  the  kingdom  fhould  be  for-ever 
exempt  from  the  impofition  of  any  tax  un¬ 
approved  by  parliament.  The  inftrument  was 
fent  over  to  the  king  in  Flanders  :  he  temporifed, 
equivocated,  but  at  length  figned  it,  and  again 
fandfioned  it  by  his  ratification  after  his  return  to 
England. 

Edward  is  defcribed  as  a  great  king.  One  of 
his  principal  claims  to  that  character  arifes  from 
his  annexation  of  Wales  and  Scotland  to  the 
Englifh  crown :  but  his  motives  for  thofe  con- 
quefts,  and  his  behaviour,  will  (how  whether, 
to  the  title  of  “  great/'  we  are  allowed  to  add 
thofe  of  “  moderate”  and  “juft.” 

From  the  time  of  the  heptarchy,  Wales  had 
been  governed  by  its  own  princes,  who  were 
iovereign  and  independent,  with  only  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  fimple  homage  to  the  king  of  England. 
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Llewellyn,  who  is  reprefented  as  an  aftive  and 
enterprifing  prince,  refilled  him  the  accullomed 
homage  :  whereupon  Edward  attacked  him,  and* 
after  having  gained  fome  victories,  purfued  his 
fleeing  foe  into  the  recedes  of  his  fens  and 
mountains.  Llewellyn  being  killed  in  an  engage¬ 
ment,  his  brother  David  entered  into  poffeffion 
of  his  rights  :  but  he  dearly  paid  for  a  few 
months’  enjoyment  of  the  fovereignty.  He 
fought  in  defence  of  his  country’s  liberty  and 
his  own  hereditary  authority  :  yet  the  Englith 
monarch,  having  made  him  prifoner,  caufed  him 
to  be  hanged,  drawn  on  a  hurdle,  and  quartered, 
as  a  rebel  and  a  traitor.  Among  other  afts  of 
cruelty  exercifed  againft  that  unfortunate  coun¬ 
try,  it  is  remarked  that  he  gave  orders  for  the 
maffacre  of  the  bards,  whofe  verfes  and  mulic 
kept  alive  in  the  minds  of  the  Wellh  a  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  exploits  of  their  anceftors,  and 
follered  in  their  bofoms  the  enthufiafm  of 
honour  and  liberty.  To  conquer  the  extreme 
reluctance  which  they  teftified  againft  fubmiffion 
to  the  Englifh  nation,  Edward  promifed  to  give 
them  a  prince  who  fhould  be  a  native  of  their 
own  country,  and  fhould  fpeak  their  language, 
on  condition  of  their  previously  binding  them- 
felves  to  obey  the  perfon  of  his  choice.  Their 
promife  being  pledged  to  that  effect,  he  produced 
to  them  his  own  fon,  an  infant,  lately  born  in 
the  caltle  of  Caernarvon.  From  that  time  the 
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eldeft  Tons  of  the  Englilh  monafchs  have  con- 
fhantly  borne  the  title  of  princes  of  Wales. 

With  refpedt  to  Scotland,  it  was  a  prey  to 
domeftic  dilfenlions  occafioned  by  the  vacancy  of 
the  throne,  which  was  claimed  bv  twelve  com- 
petitors.  Their  number  was  at  length  reduced 
to  two — John  Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce,  who,  by 
the  advice  of  the  Scottilh  parliament,  fubmitted 
their  pretenfions  to  Edward’s  arbitration  ;  a 
meafure,  in  which  they  imitated  the  conducl  of 
the  two  foolifh  litigants  who  faw  their  judge  eat 
up  the  oyfter  which  was  the  objedl  of  their  bif- 
pute.  Edward  began  by  averting  that  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Scotland  belonged  to  the  kings  of 
England — a  point  which  had  never  been  acknow¬ 
ledged  :  he  arrogated  to  hinafelf  the  right  of  lord- 
paramount  of  that  kingdom,  and  conferred  on 
Baliol  the  contefted  crown  thus  deprived  of  its 
lultre.  On  the  ground  of  that  pretended  fove- 
reignty,  he  drew  to  England  appeals  on  every 
queflion,  and  even,  under  frivolous  pretences, 
lummoned  the  Scottilh  king  himfelf  to  appear  at 
the  bar  of  the  Englilh  parliament.  Indignant  of 
the  affront,  Baliol  routed  the  Scots  his  fubje&s 
to  drake  off  a  degrading  yoke  which  every  day 
grew  more  and  more  heavy.  They  vigorously 
prepared  to  refill  the  attacks  of  Edward:  but  the  . 
nobles,  though  at  hrft  very  zealous  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  their  national  independency,  being  either 
gained  over  by  the  arts  of  intrigue  or  weary  of 
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the  war,  fubmitted  to  the  Englifh  monarch. 
Baliol  being  at  length  compelled  to  imitate  their 
example,  Edward  lent  him  prifoner  to  London, 
detained  him  fome  time  in  captivity,  and 
afterward  permitted  him  to  retire  into  voluntary 
exile  on  the  continent.  Now  become  abfolute 
mailer  of  the  Scottifh  realm,  the  politic  victor 
carefully  fearched  for  and  deilroyed  all  the  records 
and  other  monuments  of  antiquity  which  had  a 
tendency  to  remind  the  natives  of  their  former 
independence,  and  keep  alive  the  flame  of  liberty 
in  their  bofotns.  His  mode,  as  w'e  have  already 
feen  in  the  inilance  of  the  Welds,  was  to  attack 
people  through  the  medium  of  opinion. 

His  plan,  however,  did  not  fucceed  with  the 
Scots.  They  flruggled  with  their  chains,  and 
broke  them  even  during  the  life  of  Edward, 
notwithftanding  the  cruelties  he  employed  for  the 
purpofe  of  terrifying  them  into  obedience :  for 
he  fpared  neither  punidiments  nor  ravages  nor 
conflagrations.  Robert  Bruce,  the  grand-fon  of 
him  who  had  been  Baliol’s  competitor,  was  kept 
at  the  Engliflh  court,  where,  though  treated  with 
marks  of  refpedt,  he  was  in  reality  detained  as  a 
hoflage  and  a  prifoner.  From  that  palace,  or 
that  jail,  his  attentive  eye  watched  the  motions 
of  the  Scottifls  mal-contents.  A  party  w^as  formed 
at  home  in  his  favour  :  he  efcaped  from  Lon¬ 
don,  arrived  in  Scotland,  caufed  himfelf  to  be 
crowned  king,  and,  by  his  fuccefsful  attacks  on. 
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the  invaders,  proved  that  all  the  pad  efforts  of 
England  to  fubdue  the  fpirit  of  the  Scots  had 
been  ineffectual,  fince  Edward  now  loft  in  a  fhort 
time  nearly  the  whole  fruit  of  thofe  unjuft  and 
barbarous  aCts  that  he  had  conceived  himfelf 
authorifed  to  commit  for  the  fubjugation  of  a 
kingdom  to  which  he  had  no  claim,  and  was 
obliged  to  begin  the  work  anew. 

Policy  was  one  of  Edward’s  chief  talents ;  and 
it  is  not  the  leaft  important  to  the  due  admini- 
ft ration  of  government.  Under  him,  as  under 
his  predeceffors,  the  clergy  teftified  confiderable 
repugnance  to  the  payment  of  taxes  and  to  the 
facrifice  of  their  fuperfiuous  plate.  Edward  did 
not  wafte  his  time  in  procuring  from  Rome,  at  a 
confiderable  expenfe,  a  papal  bull  authoring  him 
to  demand  or  compelling  the  clergy  to  pay,  but 
boldly  and  fummarily  deprived  them  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  laws,  and  ordered  the  judges  to 
admit  no  fuits  brought  before  them  by  ecclefiaf- 
tics,  but  to  hear  and  decide  all  caufes  in  which 
they  were  defendents.  Thus  the  clergy  might  be 
robbed  and  oppreffed  with  impunity,  fince  their 
complaints  were  not  received.  They  determined 
therefore  to  purchafe  the  benefit  of  juftice  by  the 
conceffions  which  the  king  demanded.  This 
prince  is  blamed  for  other  aCts  which  no  doubt 
excited  greater  difcontent  than  the  trick  which 
he  put  on  the  clergy.  He  is  branded  as  cruel, 
imperious,  vindictive.  He  was  endowed  with 
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uncommon  bodily  flrength,  and  his  perfon  waS 
agreeable.  Of  his  mental  qualifications  and  his 
policy  a  judgement  may  be  formed  from  his 
actions. 

In  perufing  the  page  of  hiflory,  we  fometimes 
experience  the  emotions  of  indignation  or  the 
naufea  of  contempt.  The  latter  fenfation  dis¬ 
agreeably  affedls  us  in  the  life  of  Edward  II.  From 
his  youth  he  betrayed  a  difpofition  to  be  eafily 
governed :  he  had  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  fo  far 
infatuated  by  a  Gafcon  knight  named  Gavafton, 
that  the  king  his  father  thought  himfelf  bound 
in  prudence  to  banifh  that  favourite,  and  more¬ 
over  recommended  to  his  fon  not  to  recall  him 
when  feated  on  the  throne.  But  the  firfl  ftep 
taken  by  young  Edward  on  his  accefiion  was  to 
fend  for  Gavafton,  whom  he  received  with  ef- 
fufions  of  the  moft  affedlionate  attachment, 
after  which  he  gave  him  his  own  niece  in  mar¬ 
riage,  and  beftowed  on  him  lands,  dignities,  and 
wealth  of  every  kind. 

Equally  imprudent  as  his  royal  protestor,  the 
favourite  accepted  all  thefe  exorbitant  grants,  and 
fbill  craved  for  more.  The  barons,  difgufted  by 
his  avidity  and  infolence,  infifted  on  his  banifh- 
ment :  and  the  king,  unable  to  refill  their  im¬ 
perious  demand,  fent  him  away  from  his  court, 
but  with  the  honourable  appointment  of  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  During  his  abfence,  the 
king  laboured  to  appeafe  the  barons,  ufed  pro*. 
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tfrifes  and  entreaties,  and,  when  he  thought  him- 
felf  fure  of  their  fuffrages  in  Gavafton’s  favour, 
recalled  him.  But  Edward  was  miftaken  :  their 
averfion  to  the  obnoxious  favourite  ftill  continued 
with  undiminifhed  force ;  arid  the  king  himfelf 
became  its  vi&im.  Without  adtually  divefting 
him  of  the  re^al  authority,  they  deprived  him  of 
all  ufe  of  it,  by  delegating  it  to  a  commiffion  of 
twelve  perfons,  whofe  firft  exertion  of  their  power 
was  to  fend  Gavafton  again  into  banifhment  : 
but  again  Edward  recalled  him,  as  foon  aS  he 
found  himfelf  re-eftablilhed  in  his  regal  functions. 

A  civil  war  enfued  ;  in  which  that  unfortunate 
dbject  of  baronial  profcription  was  captured  and 
put  to  death. 

This  cataftrophe  ought  to  have  cured  Edward 
of  his  paflion  for  favourites.  But  his  evil  ftars 
impelled  him  to  confer  his  favour,  to  betray 
want  of  judgement  in  his  chdice,  and  to  fuffer  the 
penalty  of  his  relapfes.  The  lafl  had  been  at¬ 
tended  with  lhameful  and  difaftrous  conferences. 

Edward  now  chofe,  to  fupply  the  place  of  the 
Gafcon  Gavafton,  an  Englifhman  named  Defpen- 
fer,  a  youth  bf  noble  family,  and  endowed  with 
pleafing  accomplifhments  both  perfonal  and  men¬ 
tal.  His  father,  a  man  far  advanced  in  years, 
had  ever  been  efteemed  for  his  moderation  and 
probity  :  but,  being  now  feated  with  his  fon  in 
Fortune’s  car,  he  buffered  the  audacious  {tripling 
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to  giiide  the  reins,  and  was  hurried  along  to  par- 
ticipate  his  ruin. 

The  firft  impediment  which  they  met  in  their 
career  was  the  oppofition  of  the  barons,  ufually 
prompt  to  inveigh  againft  favouritifm,  as  being 
themfelves  excluded  from  its  advantages.  To 
expel  the  Defpenfers,  they  formed  a  league,  at 
the  head  of  which  flood  the  king’s  own  coufin 
the  duke  of  Lancafter ;  and  they  accomplifhed 
their  objedt  of  procuring  the  banifhment  of  the 
favourites,  by  teaching  the  people  to  confider 
them  as  the  authors  of  all  the  diforders  exifting 
in  the  government.  Lancafter  became  the  idol 
of  the  populace  :  but  he  too  in  turn  abufed  his 
power,  infomuch  that  he  difgufted  many  even  of 
his  own  partifans  who  had  exalted  him  almofl  to 
the  height  of  royalty,  but  who,  if  they  were  to 
be  allowed  only  a  choice  of  tyrants,  felt  no  incli¬ 
nation  to  give  him  a  preference  over  the  king. 
During  the  confufion  that  arofe  from  thefe  mif- 
underftandings,  Edward  recalled  the  Defpenfers, 
raifed  an  army,  defeated  and  captured  Lancafter, 
who,  though  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  was 
condemned  to  death  by  a  court  martial,  con¬ 
ducted  to  an  eminence  in  fight  of  one  of  his  own 
caftles,  and  there  beheaded.  The  plebeians,  by 
whom  he  had  lately  been  almoft  adored,  loaded 
him  with  infults,  while  on  his  way  to  the  place  of 
execution. 
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The  Defpenfers  now  grafped  the  chief  part  of 
the  property  forfeited  by  the  profcribed  delin¬ 
quents  who  had  been  involved  in  Lancafter’s 
misfortune.  Intoxicated  with  their  power,  th^ 
two  favourites  braved  their  rivals,  and  even  ven¬ 
tured  to  cope  with  the  queen  herfelf,  inftead  of 
ftudying  by  conciliatory  deferences  to  obtain  her 
pardon  of  the  affront  they  had  offered  to  her  in 
depriving  her  of  the  confidence  of  her  royal 
confort  That  queen  was  Ifabella,  daughter  of 
the  French  monarch  Philip  the  Fair,  a  woman  of 
high  fpirit  and  amorous  complexion,  two  quali¬ 
ties  which  rendered  infupportable  to  her  the  con¬ 
jugal  indifference  of  her  hufband.  She  found  a 
pretext  for  going  to  France,  and  taking  with  her 
at  the  fame  time  her  fon  Edward,  then  only  in 
liis  thirteenth  year,  but  whole  early  dawn  an¬ 
nounced  a  glorious  day. 

At  the  Gallic  court  had  taken  refuge  Roger 
Mortimer,  a  powerful  baron  from  the  frontiers 
of  Wales,  who  had  been  one  of  Lancafter’s  ad¬ 
herents.  On  that  ground,  he  ought  to  have  been 
reprobated  by  the  queen,  who  had  received  equal 
caufe  of  difpleafure  from  the  Lancaftrian  fadion 
as  from  the  Defpenfers.  But  his  youth  and  re¬ 
fined  wit  and  comely  perfonage  powerfully  pleaded 
in  his  favour,  and  won  her  indulgence.  He  foon 
enjoyed  a  familiarity  of  accefs  to  her,  which  the 
tongue  of  obloquy  pronounced  to  be  too  free.  After 
the  firft  breach  made  upon  her  hufoand’s  honour, 
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Ifabella  felt  no  fcruple  at  embarking  in  the  pro¬ 
jects  fuggefted  by  her  paramour.  Mortimer 
effected  a  union  of  interefls  between  her  and  the 
jnal-contents  in  England,  the  reliques  of  Lan- 
cafter’s  party :  and  fhe  manifefted  a  wifh  to  levy 
troops,  for  the  purpofe,  as  fhe  alleged,  of  ex¬ 
pelling  an  unworthy  favourite  from  her  hufband’s 
court. 

The  French  nobles,  with  their  ufual  fpirit  and 
galantry,  attached  themfelves  to  the  fortune  of 
their  princefs :  and  Ifabella  fet  out  at  the  head 
of  a  fmall  army,  which  received  a  rapid  acceffion 
of  numbers  as  loon  as  fhe  had  landed  in  England. 
The  king  was  unprepared  for  refiftance :  the  De- 
fpenfers  were  taken  and  hanged ;  and  to  the 
punifhment  of  the  younger  was  added  a  mutila¬ 
tion  devifed  for  the  purpofe  of  aligning  an  igno- 
minous  caufe  of  the  favour  which  he  had  enjoyed. 
The  monarch,  flying  from  his  wife  and  her  vic¬ 
torious  party,  at  length  fell  into  their  hands. 
He  was  accufed  before  a  parliament  convoked  in 
his  own  name,  was  pronounced  incapable  of 
governing,  and  compelled  to  abdicate  the  fove- 
m,  reignty.  In  his  place,  his  fon  Edward  was  raifed 
327'  to  the  throne,  under  the  guidance  of  a  council 
of  regency.  Mortimer,  though  not  a  member 
of  that  commiffion,  direded  all  their  meafures  by 
his  occult  influence. 

The  king  meanwhile  fuffered  a  rigorous  con¬ 
finement  in  Kenilworth  caftle.  The  queen  openly 
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affeCted  an  appearance  of  compaffion,  and  be¬ 
wailed  the  unfortunate  fate  of  her  hufband  :  but 
her  hypocrify  was  the  lefs  fuccefsful  in  deceiving  the 
public,  as  each  day  afforded  new  proofs  of  too 
intimate  an  intercourfe  with  Mortimer,  which  at 
length  became  fo  notorious  as  to  excite  general 
cenfure.  The  dethroned  monarch  now  became 
an  object  of  fympathetic  intereft  with  the  people  : 
he  fuffered  various  and  multiplied  inflances  of 
mal-treatment  in  his  captivity ;  yet  he  did  not 
die  in  confequence  either  of  thofe  indignities  or 
of  his  own  chagrin.  Mortimer,  therefore,  ap¬ 
prehending  the  effefts  that  might  refult  from  the 
popular  compaffion  for  his  royal  captive,  gave 
orders  for  his  death,  at  the  fame  time  recom¬ 
mending  that  no  marks  Ihould  appear  on  his 
body  to  difcover  that  his  exit  had  been  violent. 
Obedient  to  his  directions,  the  ruffian  executors 
of  his  will  threw  the  ill-fated  monarch  on  a  bed, 
held  him  down  with  a  table,  thruft  into  his 
body  a  tube  of  horn,  and  inferted  through  it  a 
red-hot  iron  to  burn  his  entrails.  Thus  they  had 
hoped  to  conceal  their  crime  :  but  the  fhrieks  of 
the  agonifing  fufferer  betrayed  thofe  atrocious 
villains,  one  of  whom  afterward  acknowledged 
the  deed. 

The  regents,  who  had  been  appointed  to  go¬ 
vern  during  the  minority  of  Ifabella’s  fon,  were 
only  the  fupple  tools  of  Mortimer,  who  ruled 
the  realm  with  uncontroled  fway.  The  earl  of 
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Kent,  brother  to  the  late  king,  being  advene  to 
Mortimer’s  power,  the  latter  laid  a  treacherous 
plan  for  his  deftrudion ;  he  procured  a  report  to 
be  circulated,  which  was  credited  by  the  un~ 
fufpeding  earl,  that  the  murdered  monarch  was 
yet  alive.  Kent  took  pains  to  difcover  the  place 
of  his  fuppofed  confinement,  and  formed  the  de- 
fign  of  refcuing  him  and  re-inflating  him  on  the 
throne.  Mortimer  caufed  him  to  be  arrefled  as 
a  rebel,  and  condemned  and  executed,  before 
the  young  king  had  time  to  interpofe  in  his 
uncle’s  behalf.  The  earl  of  Kent  was  a  mild  and 
virtuous  man  :  his  misfortune  excited  general 
fympathy,  and  concurred  with  other  caufes  in  pro¬ 
voking  a  combination  of  the  barons  againft  him 
who  had  been  its  author.  Mortimer  was  feifed 
in  an  apartment  adjoining  to  that  of  the  queen, 
thrown  into  the  tower  of  London,  impeached 
before  the  parliament,  condemned,  and  hanged. 
The  queen’s  criminality  was  lufficiently  notorious : 
but,  through  refped  for  her  dignity,  no  other 
punifhment  was  inflided  on  her  than  that  of 
being  confined  to  her  own  houfe,  where  floe  re¬ 
ceived  an  annual  pention  for  her  fupport.  The 
king  her  fon  occafionally  vifited  her  in  that  feclu- 
fion,  but  without  allowing  her  any  authority,  or 
fhowing  her  any  marks  of  diftindion  which  could 
indicate  an  intention  to  mitigate  the  rigor  of 
her  captivity, 
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So  foon  as  Edward  was  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  he  declared  war  againft  Scotland,  which, 
like  France,  was  an  accuftomed  theatre  for  the 
difplay  of  Englifb  valour.  The  alleged  caufe  of  the 
hoftilities  againft  the  Scots  was  the  refufal  of  that 
homage  which  was  demanded  as  an  acknowledged 
right :  but,  with  refpedt  to  France,  his  preten¬ 
tions  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  the  abfolute 
poffeffion  of  the  kingdom.  Philip  the  Fair  had 
left  no  other  offspring  than  three  daughters. 
Edward  was  fon  of  the  eldeft,  and  well  knew  that 
his  mother  Ifabella  could  not  inherit  the  throne, 
becaufe  females  were  excluded  from  the  fuccef- 
fion :  but  he  maintained  that  he  was  himfelf 
authorifed  to  claim  it,  as  being  the  next  male 
heir.  The  ftates  of  the  kingdom,  however,  de¬ 
cided  otherwife,  and  conferred  the  Gallic  crown 
on  Philip  de  Valois,  whofe  confanguinity  to  the 
deceafed  monarch  was  more  remote  by  one  de¬ 
gree,  but  who  was  defcended  from  a  male.  Ed¬ 
ward,  who  at  the  time  of  this  decifion  was  only 
fifteen  years  old,  diffembled,  appeared  even  to 
acquiefce  in  the  arrangement,  by  performing 
homage  to  the  new  king  for  his  county  of  Gui- 
enne  ;  but  in  his  own  mind  he  determined  not  to 
renounce  his  pretenfions. 

Subfequent  events  furnilhed  him  with  opportu¬ 
nities  of  afferting  his  claim  j  nor  did  he  buffer 
them  to  efcape  unimproved.  He  was  powerfully 
feconded  by  James  Arteveld,  a  brewer  of  Ghent, 
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who  poffeffed  a  more  than  princely  influence  over 
the  Flemings,  and  procured  for  him  their  af- 
fiftance.  The  Englifh  monarch  gained  over  Philip 
feveral  advantages,  which  were  crowned  by  the 
celebrated  victory  at  the  battle  of  Creci,  in  which 
Philip  loft  the  flower  of  the  Gallic  chivalry.  The 
Englifh  king’s  fon,  Edward,  who,  from  the  colour 
of  his  armour,  was  furnamed  the  Black  Prince, 
made  his  firfl  effay  in  the  martial  career  on  that 
memorable  day,  and  acquired  a  wreath  of  glory 
which  afforded  a  fure  prefage  of  the  renown  that 
he  was  fated  to  gain  on  fubfequent  occafions. 

While  the  fortunate  Edward  was  gathering 
laurels  in  the  plains  of  Creci,  his  wife  Philippa 
of  Hainault  reaped  an  ample  harveft  of  them  in 
Scotland,  where  fbe  gained  a  great  battle.  She 
repaired  to  the  continent  to  adorn  with  them  her 
hufband’s  brow,  and  arrived  in  feafon  fufficiently 
opportune  to  fave  him  from  the  commiffion  of 
a  cruel  deed  that  would  have  blackened  him  with 
eternal  infamy.  After  his  viftory  at  Creci,  he  had 
laid  fiege  to  Calais :  the  inhabitants  made  a  re- 
iiftance  which  inflamed  the  anger  of  the  vidtor, 
who  fwore  to  make  them  repent  it.  When,  under 
the  compulfion  of  famine,  they  afterward  offered 
to  furrender,  Edward  refilled  to  grant  them  any 
terms  except  on  the  condition  of  their  de¬ 
livering  up  to  him  fix  of  their  principal  citizens, 
to  be  treated  at  his  difcretion.  While  the  dif- 
confolate  city  was  preparing  to  decide  by  lot  the 
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choice  of  the  devoted  victims,  Euftace  de  Saint- 
Pierre,  and  five  others  whole  names  well  deferved 
to  have  been  recorded  in  hiftory,  voluntarily 
offered  themfelves.  They  marched  forth  with 
undaunted  firmnefs  to  meet  the  ftroke  of  death, 
which  the  inflexible  charader  of  Edward  taught 
them  to  confider  as  inevitable.  Already  was  their 
doom  pronounced,  when  Philippa’s  fenfibility  im¬ 
pelled  her  to  interfere :  embracing  her  (tern  huf- 
band’s  knees,  by  force  of  tears  and  entreaties  fhe 
obtained  that  thofe  heroic  men  fliould  be  reftored 
unhurt  to  their  concitizens. 

Philippa  had  not  only  defeated  the  Scottilh 
monarch,  but  made  him  prifoner.  The  Black 
Prince  alfo  conduded  in  triumph  to  London  the 
French  king  John,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands 
at  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  Edward  had  the  dory 
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of  reftoring  to  liberty  ttiofe  illuftrious  captives : 
but  he  alfo  had  the  forrow  of  fheddins;  tears  for 
the  lofs  of  his  valuable  wife  and  illuftrious  fon 
who  defcended  before  him  to  the  grave.  His 
profperity  had  now  reached  its  final  period  ;  and 
Fortune  abandoned  him  at  the  dole  of  his  days. 

In  addition  to  the  lofs  of  feveral  of  his  continental 
domains,  he  faw  his  authority  enfeebled  in  his 
native  ifle,  where  he  forfeited  the  public  efteem 
by  taking,  in  the  virtuous  Philippa’s  place,  a 
woman  of  charader  by  no  means  refpedable. 

His  reign  however  is  one  of  the  moft  brilliant 
which  fhed  luftre  on  the  annals  of  England.  By 
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the  vigor  of  his  adminiftration  during  the  feafon 
of  his  glory,  he  repreffed  the  licentioufnefs  of  his 
fubjefts  :  by  his  affability  and  beneficence,  he 
conciliated  their  love  and  efteem.  A  tindture  of 
the  romantic  was  difcernible  in  all  his  enterprifes 
and  in  his  mode  of  conducting  them  :  they  partook 
of  the  chivalrous  fpirit  that  charadterifed  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  He  died  in  his  fixty-fifth 
year. 

jUrfurd  ir.  His  grand-fon  Richard,  fon  of  the  Black  Prince, 
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now  afcended  the  throne.  Not  having  yet  com  ¬ 
pleted  his  eleventh  year,  he  was  placed  under  the 
tutelage  of  his  three  paternal  uncles, — the  dukes 
of  Lancafter,  York,  and  Glocefter — whofe  dif¬ 
ferent  difpofitions,  it  was  hoped,  would  balance 
each  other,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  liability 
and  happinefs  of  the  government.  Lancafter 
poflelfed  experience,  but  without  talents  or  po¬ 
pularity  :  York  was  indolent  and  weak  ;  Glocefter, 
turbulent,  popular,  and  ambitious.  The  reign  of 
their  nephew  was  a  feries  of  troubles.  He  ex¬ 
perienced  a  revolt  of  his  fubjefts,  whom  his 
grand-father  had  impoverifhed  by  taxation,  and 
haraffed  by  his  requilitions  of  their  perfonal 
fervices.  This  rebellion  was  violent  and  fan- 
guinary  :  but,  fo  foon  as  the  people  had  obtained 
juftice,  they  were  pacified.  But  it  was  not  fo 
eafy  to  quell  an  infurredtion  of  the  barons  which 
had  been  provoked  by  the  ambition  of  the  chiefs. 
However  ready  the  young  monarch  Ihowed  him- 
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felf  to  give  them  fatisfa&ion  refpedting  the  real  or 
pretended  grievances  of  which  they  complained, 
he  never  was  able  to  appeafe  their  turbulent  fury, 
to  which  he  finally  fell  a  vidtim. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  their  difcontent  might 
be  in  fome  meafure  juftified  by  the  king’s  im¬ 
prudence,  and  by  his  fcandalous  attachment  to 
a  favourite,  named  Robert  de  Vere,  a  private 
gentleman.  Richard  gave  him  his  coufin-german 
in  marriage,  and  permitted  the  inlblent  upftart  to 
repudiate  her,  and  marry  another  woman  of  whom 
he  was  enamoured :  he  created  him  duke  of 
Ireland,  and  conferred  on  him  for  life  the  fove- 
reignty  of  that  country  by  a  patent  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  confirmation  of  the  parliament.  But 
that  fame  affembly  afterward  condemned  the  fa¬ 
vourite  to  baniflnnent ;  and  de  Vere  retired  to 
a  life  of  obfcurity  in  Flanders. 

The  parliaments,  thofe  bodies  of  reprefentatives 
of  the  Rate  in  England,  were  at  this  period  nothing 
more  than  the  inftruments  of  faction.  We  have 
iuil  feen  one  which  meanly  condefcended  to  fub- 
ferve  the  blind  caprice  of  a  young  king  for  his 
favourite,  and  which  foon  after,  being  actuated 
by  a  contrary  cabal,  overthrew  the  edifice  that 
its  own  hands  had  railed  to  gratify  him.  The 
king’s  uncle  the  duke  of  Glocefter,  having  quar¬ 
reled  with  his  nephew,  made  ule  of  another  par¬ 
liament  to  procure  the  nomination  of  thirteen 
perfons  befides  himfelf,  who  were  to  be  intruded 
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with  the  government  until  the  king’s  age  fhould 
qualify  him  for  it,  although  at  that  time  he  had 
attained  his  twenty-firft  year.  In  the  courfe  of 
twelve  months,  which  was  the  period  of  their 
power,  they  banifhed  or  put  to  death  the  king’s 
miniffers  and  partifans.  A  third  parliament  re- 
ftored  to  the  monarch  the  exercife  of  his  autho¬ 
rity  ;  and  now  the  duke  of  Gloceller  was  arrefled, 
thrown  into  prifon,  and  there  fmothered,  as  it  was 
afiferted,  in  his  bed. 

To  his  fadtion  fucceeded  another,  under  the 
name  and  aufpices  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter — not 
the  king’s  uncle,  who  was  now  dead — but  that 
uncle’s  fon,  Richard’s  coufin.  He  was  difhin- 
guifhed  for  his  military  talents  and  by  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  piety ;  on  both  which  accounts  he  was 
highly  efleemed  by  the  people.  With  thefe  re¬ 
commendations  he  united  the  additional  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  allied  by  confanguinity  or  matri¬ 
monial  connexions  to  the  principal  families  of  the 
kingdom :  confequently  he  was  a  man  whofe 
friendfiiip  it  was  important  to  cultivate.  But  the 
imprudent  Richard,  under  whofe  fufpicions  he 
had  fallen,  offended  him,  fent  him  into  bani (la¬ 
ment,  and  excluded  him  from  the  fucceffion  to 
his  father’s  eftates.  After  this  ftretch  of  autho¬ 
rity,  inftead  of  remaining  at  home  in  his  kingdom 
to  watch  more  clofely  the  movements  that  might 
be  excited  by  fo  formidable  an  enemy,  the  king 
embarked  on  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  leaving 
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the  government  of  his  Englifti  dominions  to  the 
duke  of  York  his  uncle,  in  quality  of  regent. 

No  fooner  was  he  departed  than  Lancafter  re¬ 
turned  at  the  head  of  not  more  than  fixty  perfons. 
That  feeble  retinue  gave  no  umbrage  to  the 
regent,  efpecially  as  Lancafter  announced  that  his 
foie  intention  in  revifiting  the  kingdom  was  to 
claim  his  patrimony  which  was  with-held  from 
him.  The  duke  of  York,  acknowledging  the 
juftice  of  his  nephew’s  motive,  gave  him  an 
affectionate  reception  :  but,  while  he  was  liftening 
to  Lancafter’s  complaints,  thofe  fixty  perfons,  who 
were  of  the  firft  families,  each  having  their  feverai 
connexions,  made  diligent  exertions,  and  foon 
affembled  an  army.  The  regent,  roufed  from 
the  flumbers  of  fecurity,  raifed  alfo  an  armed 
force :  but  it  was  gained  over  by  the  rebels, 
deferted  to  them,  and  fwelled  their  numbers. 
The  abfent  king  now  haftily  returned  to  the  fcene 
of  action  :  but,  while  he  too  was  amufed  with 
offers  and  propofitions,  his  troops  were  debauched 
from  their  fidelity  to  him,  and  abandoned  his 
caufe.  He  was  depofed  by  a  fourth  parliament, 
who  ordered  that  he  (hould  be  confined  in  a 
fortrefs.  After  a  fhort  time  the  public  were  in¬ 
formed  of  his  death,  which  was  occafioned  either 
by  famine  or  by  the  halberds  of  affaffins.  He 
perifhed  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  no  iffue. 

He  has  been  reprefented  as  unfit  to  manage 
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the  reins  of  government :  and,  in  efFe<ft,  he  was 
violent  of  character,  extravagant  in  his  expenfes, 
immoderately  attached  to  favourites  of  whom  he 
had  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion  after  Robert  de 
Vere,  and  paflionately  fond  of  fhowy  pomp. 
Neverthelefs  a  trait  is  recorded  of  him  which 
authorifes  a  belief  that  he  would,  in  happier  times, 
have  proved  himfelf  worthy  of  empire.  He  was 
furrounded  in  London  by  a  crowd  of  infurgents, 
whofe  chief  behaved  toward  him  in  an  infolent 
and  menacing  manner.  The  king’s  attendants 
rufhed  on  the  bold  demagogue,  and  maffacred 
him.  His  fall  roufed  his  companions  to  ven¬ 
geance  ;  and  already  were  their  bows  bent  for  the 
attack,  when  Richard,  at  that  time  not  above 
fourteen  years  old,  advanced  to  them  with  an 
affable  and  intrepid  countenance,  and  thus  ad- 
dreffed  them — “  What  means  this  diforder,  my 
“  good  people  ?  Are  you  angry  that  you  have  loft 
“your  chief?  I  am  your  king;  and  I  will  alfo 
“  be  your  leader.”  He  immediately  placed  him- 
felf  at  their  head,  and  marched  them  out  into  the 
fields,  where  they  foon  after  laid  down  their  arms 
on  the  appearance  of  a  numerous  body  of  loyalifts 
coming  againft  them,  and,  having  been  gratified 
by  the  grant  of  their  demands,  peaceably  difperfed 
and  retired.  Seldom  does  any  difafter  befall 
a  prince  who  has  the  courage  to  make  a  difplay 
of  firmnefs  before  the  multitude. 
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Lancafter,  who  may  without  danger  of  calumny 
be  charged  with  the  murder  of  Richard,  mounted 
the  vacant  throne.  He  may  alfo  be  termed  a  Henry  iv, 
ufurper,  becaufe  the  crown  belonged  of  right  toA'D‘I3"‘ 
the  dependents  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  younger 
brother  to  the  Black  Prince,  and,  like  him,  fon 
of  Edward  III ;  whereas  Lancafter,  Who  affumed 
the  fceptre  under  the  title  of  Henry  IV,  was  lefs 
nearly  related  to  that  monarch  by  one  degree. 
Accordingly  he  did  not  reft  his  pretentions  to  the 
crown  on  hereditary  fucceffion,  but  claimed  it  by 
virtue  of  Richard’s  refignation  in  his  favour : 
and,  when  that  title  was  difputed,  he  hefitated 
not  to  declare  himfelf  fovereign  by  the  right  of 
conqueft.  But,  whatever  his  title  might  have 
been,  the  parliament  legalifed  it  by  their  fanc- 
tion.  The  barons,  however,  did  not  peaceably 
acquiefce  in  that  ratification  :  a  number  of  mal¬ 
contents,  with  the  duke  of  Northumberland  at 
their  head,  took  up  arms,  and  a  battle  enfued. 

The  commanders  on  both  tides  difplayed  the 
greateft  valour.  Henry  expofed  his  perfon  in  the 
thickefb  of  the  affray ;  and  his  fon,  who  afterward 
tignalifed  himfelf  as  the  conqueror  of  France, 
fought  by  his  tide.  The  commonalty  might  with 
propriety  confider  thofe  fanguinary  combats  as  fo 
many  judicial  executions  which  delivered  them 
from  their  tyrants ;  for  the  chief  part  of  the 
contending  armies  confided  of  nobles  who  were 
generally  tyrannic  oppretfors  on  their  refpedtive 
VOL.  ix. 
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eftates  j  and  the  field  of  battle  became  as  it  were 
a  fcaffold  on  which  they  expiated  their  a£b  of 
extortion  and  injuftice.  Northumberland  was 
defeated,  obtained  his  pardon,  relapfed  into  re¬ 
bellion,  and  was  beheaded. 

The  fequel  of  Henry’s  reign  was  peaceable : 
but  the  conduct  of  his  fon  Henry  was  to  him  a 
fource  of  chagrin.  That  prince  openly  indulged 
in  fcandalous  debauchery,  and  was  never  to  be 
feen  un-accompanied  by  a  band  of  profligates, 
who  feemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  com- 
mifiion  of  the  moft  illegal  enormities.  He  dif- 
regarded  the  public  contempt  and  hatred,  to  the 
great  mortification  of  his  father,  whofe  moft 
ardent  wifli  was  to  fee  his  fon  beloved.  It  had 
been  predi<5ted  to  this  monarch  that  he  was  fated 
to  die  at  Jerufalem :  he  had  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  of  embarking  in  a  crufade  :  but,  on 
account  of  that  prophecy,  he  was  in  no  hafte  to 
perform  his  promife.  The  feeblenefs  of  his  con- 
ftitution  rendering  him  fubjeft  to  fits,  under  one 
of  thofe  accidents  he  was  carried  to  an  apartment 
in  Weftminfter  abbey  called  the  Jerufalem  Cham¬ 
ber.  On  recovering  his  fenfes,  he  afked  where  he 
was  i  and,  being  informed,,  he  replied  that  the 
prediftion  of  his  dying  at  Jerufalem  was  now- 
fulfilled,  and  that  his  hour  was  come.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  never  recovered.  He  was  not,  however, 
in  other  refpedbs,  a  prince  of  weak  intellect :  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  highly  praifed  for  prudence 
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and  fagacity.  He  felt  fome  remorfe  for  his 
ufurpation  :  but  it  was  a  remorfe  like  that  of 
many  penitents  who  repent  without;  making 
reftitution. 

-  -  .  •-  ■  •  '  ■  ^ 

Young  Henry,  the  late  profligate*  _  was  no 

fooner  feated  on  the  throne  than  he  affembled  Henry  v> 

~  “  A.D.  1413* 

the  companions  of  his  former  irregularities,  tokl 
them  that  he  renounced  his  diforderly  courfes, 
exhorted  them  to  imitate  his  example,  and 
forbade  them  ever  again  to  appear  in  his  prefence 
until  they  Ihould  have  exhibited  proofs  of  their 
reformation.  His  father’s  minifters,  who  had  re¬ 
probated  his  extravagancies,  were  agreeably  fur- 
prifed  on  finding  themfelves  received  by  the 
new  fovereign  with  every  teflimony  of  favour  and 
confidence.  A  judge,  who,  on  being  infulted  by 
the  prince  in  the  dilcharge  of  his  legal  functions, 
had  formerly  caufed  him  to  be  conducted  to 
prifon,  was  now  commended  for  his  fpirited  firm- 
nefs,  rewarded,  and  exhorted  to  preferve  the  fame 
boldnefs  and  impartiality  in  the  execution  of  the 
laws. 

This  victory,  obtained  by  Henry  V  over  him- 
felf,  is,  in  the  eye  of  reafon,  much  more  glorious 
than  the  martial  trophies  which  have  eternifed 
the  memory  of  his  exploits.  He  alfo  teftified 
deep  regret  for  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Richard, 
beftowed  on  him  the  honours  of  a  magnificent 
funeral,  and  loaded  with  favours  all  thofe  who  had 
faithfully  adhered  to  him.  Some  hiftorians  alTert 
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that  there  Fill  fubfifted  among  the  barons  a 
faction  who  were  difpleafed  to  fee  him  on  the 
throne,  and  that  he  laboured  by  thofe  indulgent 
marks  of  lenity  to  appeafe  their  enmity.  But, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  from  which 
it  proceeded,  the  condudt  itfelf  was  certainly 
entitled  to  approbation. 

It  was  like  wife  through  political  views,  as  we 
are  -  informed,  that  he  commenced  hoftilities 
againft  France,  and  in  obedience  to  the  counlel  of 
his  father,  who  had  recommended  to  him  to 
engage  his  fubjedls  in  foreign  wars,  as  a  fafe  mean 
of  providing  occupation  for  their  turbulent  fpirits. 
It  is  certain  that  the  rupture  between  the  two 
kingdoms  was  founded  on  very  frivolous  pretexts. 

Henry,  it  is  probable,  on  entering  that  career, 
had  not  an  idea  of  proceeding  fo  far.  But  the 
victory  gained  in  the  battle  of  Azmcourt-  opened 
a  boundlefs  field  to  his  hopes.  A  train  of  the 
moft  favourable  circumftances  concurred  in  level- 
inP'  before  him  the  road  to  the  Gallic  throne,  to 

O 

which  he  certainly  had  not  dared  to  afpire  in  the 
firft  inltance — fuch.  as  the  mental  derangement 
of  the  French  monarch  Charles  VI,  the  vindictive 
difpofition  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  hatred 
of  the  queen  Ifabella  to  her  fon,  the  difcord  which 
prevailed  among  the  great  men,  and  the  general 
confufion  that  pervaded  the  whole  kingdom. 

Henry  took  advantage  of  the  criminal  conduft 
of  others,  without  committing;  any  crime  himfelf. 
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An  unfeeling  mother  prefented  to  him  her  foil’s 
crown  and  her  daughter’s  hand  :  he  accepted 
them  ;  and  he  gave  (lability  to  his  good  fortune 
not  fo  much  by  his  martial  exploits  as  by  his 
affability,  his  clemency,  and  his  focial  virtues  of 
every  kind.  No  reverfe  ever  tarnifhed  the  luftre 
of  his  fucceffes :  but,  when  the  age  and  infirmities 
of  his  father-in-law  Charles  VI  had  brought  the 
Gallic  crown  almoft  within  his  reach,  and  there 
remained  only  one  flep  more  to  arrive  at  it, 
a  cruel  malady  opened  the  grave  beneath  his  feet, 
and  prematurely  plunged  him  into  it  in  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  his  exiftence.  Henry  had 
lived  like  a  hero  :  like  a  hero  he  died.  Few  ot 
thofe  who  have  been  celebrated  for  their  heroifm, 
ever  attained  an  advanced  age. 

Ey  Catharine  of  France,  daughter  of  Charles 
VI,  he  had  a  fon  who,  like  himfelf,  was  named 
Henry.  The  young  prince  was  only  nine  months  Henry  vr, 
old  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  deceafe ;  and  his 
cradle  was  decorated  with  the  two  crowns  of 
England  and  France.  The  parliament  named,  as 
protectors  or  guardians  of  his  kingdoms,  his  two 
uncles,  the  dukes  of  Glocefter  and  Bedford.  The 
latter  remained  in  France  to  fupport  his  nephew’s 
authority  in  that  country;  and  he  there  dif- 
honoured  himfelf  by  putting  to  death  the  maid 
oi  Orleans,  that  aftonifhing  heroine  whofe  en- 
thufiafm  revived  the  courage  of  the  French,  and 
whofe  fucceffes  were  a  prelude  to  the  expulfion  of 
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the  English,  The  total  ruin  of  their  affairs  in 
France  was  not  fuddenly  effected,  but  was  ac- 
complilhed  by  gradual  ffeps,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  domeftic  troubles  in  their  own  ifland  ren¬ 
dered  them  unable  to  fupport  themfelves  on  the 
continent.  During  the  firfh  truce  which  fuf- 
pended  the  hoftilities  of  the  two  nations,  Henry 
efpoufed  Margaret  of  Anjou,  of  the  blood  royal 
of  France,  who — being  the  daughter  of  a  father 
that  was  only  titular  king  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and 
Jerufalem- — brought  to  her  hufband  no  other 
marriage-portion  than  her  perfonal  merit.  It 
fhone  to  brilliant  advantage  under  cataftrophes 
perhaps  the  moft  fevere  that  ever  queen  ex¬ 
perienced. 

Henry  VI  early  betrayed  great  weaknefs  of  in¬ 
tellect.  As  he  progreiTed  in  years,  his  want  of 
capacity  became  more  confpicuous,  and  excited 
the  ambitious  hopes  of  intriguing  and  factious 
men.  At  his  court  was  Richard  duke  of  York, 
defcended  by  the  mother’s  lide  from  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  fecond  fon  to  Edward  III,  and  confe- 
quently  nearer  in  the  order  of  iuccefiTion  to  the 
throne  than  the  reigning  king,  who  derived  his 
defcent  only  from  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  that 
monarch’s  third  fon.  By  the  union  of  feveral 
inheritances,  York  pciTeffed  an  immenfe  fortune  : 
he  was  allied  to  the  principal  nobles,  was  diftin- 
guifhed  by  valour,  prudence  of  conduct,  and 
mildnefs  of  character,  and  enjoyed  the  rank  of 
hrft  prince  of  the  blood. 
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He  was  fufpe&ed  as  the  author  of  the  dis¬ 
contents  artfully  excited  among  the  people,  of  the 
aecufations  brought  forward  againft  the  minifters, 
and  of  the  embarraffments  which  impeded  the 
motions  of  government :  but  he  did  not  overtly 
appear  to  have  any  concern  in  them.  During  the 
moft  critical  moments  of  public  fermentation, 
he  redded  in  privacy  at  fome  of  his  diftant  caftles; 
and,  when  the  diffendons  were  appeafed  by  forced 
conceffions  which  enfeebled  the  royal  authority, 
the  duke  re-appeared  on  the  public  fcene  with 
the  confident  air  of  a  perfon  wholly  innocent.  At 
the  fame  time  his  partifans  awaked  in  the  people 
a  fpirit  of  difcuffion,  and  accuftomed  them  to 
argue  refpefting  the  right  to  the  throne — whether 
the  king  or  the  prince  had  the  more  legitimate 
title  to  it. 

On  occadon  of  fome  pretendons  advanced  by 
the  people,  York  took  up  arms,  which  he  again 
laid  down  as  foon  as  their  demands  were  fatisfied. 
For  this  moderation  he  was  honoured  with  the 
title  and  office  of  protestor  during  an  illnefs  of 
the  kins;  which  fo  far  increafed  his  natural  im- 
becillity  that  he  could  not  even  be  fhown  in 
public.  The  malady  having  ceafed,  Henry  con¬ 
ceived  himfelf  qualified  to  refume  his  authority. 
York,  however,  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
took  up  arms  to  maintain  himfelf  in  the  poffeffion 
of  that  power  to  which  he  had  been  accuftomed. 
After  a  bloody  vi&ory  which  he  gained  at  Saint- 
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Alban’s  in  the  year  1455,  he  made  the  king 
prifoner,  This  was  the  firft  adtion  of  that  fatal 
conteft  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lan- 
cafter,  that  endured  thirty  years,  and  was  pro¬ 
ductive  of  twelve  pitched  battles,  which  coft  the 
lives  of  eighty  princes  of  the  blood,  and  almoft 
utterly  annihilated  the  ancient  nobility  of  England, 
who  had  ranged  themfelves  under  the  banners  of 
the  contending  parties.  They  bore,  as  their  di- 
ftindtive  devices,  a  red  rofe  and  a  white,  the  former 
painted  on  the  banners  of  Henry  the  chief  of  the 
houfe  of  Lancafter,  the  latter  on  thofe  of  Richard 
the  head  of  the  houfe  of  York. 

The  duke  treated  his  prifoner  with  the  moll 
refpedtful  attention,  but  took  into  his  own  hands 
the  fovereign  authority.  If  the  indolent  and 
feeble  Henry  did  not  regret  the  lots  of  that  power 
of  which  the  exercife  required  lome  efforts  and 
was  attended  with  fome  fatigue,  far  different  were 
the  feelings  of  the  queen  Margaret,  whole  active 
mind  could  not  be  fatisfied  with  the  fhadow  of 
fovereignty  which  her  hufband’s  rival  buffered  him 
to  retain.  She  urged  the  apatnic  monarch  to 
refume  the  reality.  The  reconciliation  which  had 
taken  place  between  the  chiefs  was  fo  void  o£ 
fincerity,  that  hoftilities  were  almoft  immediately 
recommenced.  Richard  loft  a  battle,  and  was 
obliged  to  flee  to  Ireland.  But  he  had  in  his 
intereft  the  earl  of  Warwick,  a  baron  powerful  by 
his  great  eftates  and  wealth,  brave,  intelligent,  and 
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whofe  opinion  had  great  influence  on  the  nobles. 
During  York’s  abfence,  he  marched  with  an  army 
a'gainft  the  royalifts,  defeated  them,  and  made  the 
king  prifoner. 

Hitherto  Richard  had  affirmed  the  merit  of 
making  war  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  reforming  the 
government.  But,  returned  from  Ireland  after 
the  fuccefs  of  his  party,  and  having  the  king  in 
his  hands  at  a  diftance  from  the  queen  and 
deprived  of  his  council,  he  now  advanced  more 
lofty  pretenfions.  In  a  parliament,  convoked  in 
the  king’s  name,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  declared 
heir  to  the  throne,  which  he  fuffered  to  be  Hill 
occupied  by  Henry,  as  by  an  unfubfrantial 
phantom.  Margaret,  however,  could  not  patiently 
bear  to  fee  her  fon  the  prince  of  Wales  fet  afide  as 
incapable  of  fucceeding  to  fo  rich  an  inheritance. 
She  retired  to  the  borders  of  Scotland,  there  levied 
an  army,  and  returned  to  combat  the  duke  of 
York.  That  prince  fell  in  a  bloody  battle,  at 
which  the  queen  in  perfon  commanded  her  own 
army.  He  left  three  fons,  Edward,  George,  and 
Richard. 

Edward,  the  eldeft,  equal  to  his  father  in 
valour  and  furpalling  him  in  daring  fpirit,  accom- 
phthed  all  his  projects,  and  defeated  in  turn  a 
diviflon  of  the  queen’s  army.  A  divifion  of  his, 
on  the  other  hand,  fuffered  a  defeat,  which 
reflored  the  king  to  the  arms  of  his  wife.  But,  at 
th&  moment  when  Ihe  thought  her  triumph  cer- 
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tain,  the  indefatigable  Warwick  re-appeared,  and 
compelled  her  once  more  to  feek  fafety  in  flight, 
She  again  retired  to  Scotland,  accompanied  by 
her  fon  and  her  hufband.  Edward  now  no  longer 
wears  the  mafk  of  diffimulation,  no  longer  tem* 
porifes  after  the  example  of  his  father,  but,  by 
the  advice  of  Warwick,  procures  himfelf  to  be 
Pr°daimed  king  of  England. 

Margaret  however  was  not  difcouraged.  She 
affembled  an  army,  returned  to  try  the  event  of  a 
battle,  loft  the  victor}'’,  but  efcaped  herfelf. 
Again,  feeing  the  ftrength  of  her  partifans  in- 
creafed  by  the  acceffion  of  auxiliary  forces  from 
France  and  Scotland,  fhe  took  the  field,  and 
placed  at  their  head  the  unfortunate  Henry,  in 
the  hope  that  his  prefence  would  give  additional 
animation  to  their  efforts.  But  neither  that 
fhadow  of  royalty  nor  his  defenders  were  able  to 
prevail  againft  the  afcendency  of  Edward’s  fu- 
perior  fortune.  He  defeated  and  difperfed  their 
hoft,  who  fled  in  different  directions.  Henry 
fkulked  from  caftle  to  caftle,  but  was  foon  taken. 
His  queen  plunged  into  the  dark  concealment  of 
a  foreft,  accompanied  by  her  fon  who  was  eight 
years  old.  She  there  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  band 
of  robbers,  who  ftripped  her  of  her  jewels,  and 
added  mal-treatment  to  the  robbery.  While  they 
were  difputing  about  the  divifion  of  the  fpoil,  fire 
efcaped,  roamed  fome  time  forlorn  in  that  fright  j. 
ful  folitude,  and  at  length  fat  down.  Mournfully 
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riveting  her  eyes  or;  her  Ton,  who  like  herfelf  was 
^xhaufted  with  hunger  and  fatigue.  Hie  no  longer 
expected  any  other  fate  than  death,  when  the 
fudden  tread  of  approaching  feet  made  her  Hart 
from  her  forrowful  reverie.  She  looked  around, 
and  faw  a  ruffian  of  ferocious  afpeft  advancing 
toward  her  with  his  drawn  fword  in  his  hand. 
Margaret  rofe  to  meet  him,  and,  prefenting  to 
him  her  child,  “  My  friend  !”  faid  fhe,  “  here 
ft  is  your  king’s  fon,  whom  I  commit  to  your 
“  protedtion.”  The  robber  did  not  betray  the 
confidence  repofed  in  him.  He  helped  the 
mother  and  fon  to  walk,  procured  food  for  their 
relief,  conducted  them  through  a  thoufand 
perils  to  a  little  fea-port,  where  they  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  bark  which  tranfported  them  in 
fafety  to  Flanders. 

The  viftorious  Edward,  thinking  himfelf 
thenceforward  beyond  the  reach  of  any  unfortu¬ 
nate  accident,  wholly  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  his  inclination  for  pleafure.  War¬ 
wick,  as  fkilful  a  politician  as  he  was  an  able  war¬ 
rior,  wifhed  to  procure  for  him  a  matrimonial 
connexion  which  might  prove  the  means  of  an 
advantageous  alliance.  While,  with  the  king’s 
confent,  he  was  labouring  to  accomplifh  that 
objedf  in  France,  Edward  married  an  Englifh- 
yvoman  of  whom  he  had  become  enamoured. 
Warwick,  on  the  other  hand,  incenfed  at 
thus  feeing  himfelf  expofed  to  ridicule  after  the 
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advances  he  had  already  made  in  the  bufinefs, 
gave  way  to  the  impulfe  of  his  indignation 
againft  Edward.  As  he  had  placed  him  on  the 
throne,  he  conceived  that  he  would  find  no 
difficulty  in  compelling  him  to  defcend  from  it. 
Breaking  off  his  negotiation,  he  returned  home 
full  of  that  idea,  and  endeavoured  to  put  it  into 
execution  by  offering  the  crown  to  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  the  king’s  brother,  in  whom  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  greater  deference  to  his  counfels. 
The  king,  being  informed  of  their  project,  ba- 
nifhed  them  both. 

.  They  retired  to  Flanders,  where  they  found  Mar¬ 
garet  and  her  fon,  with  whom,  being  themfelves 
equally  unfortunate,  they  formed  a  coalition  of  in- 
terefcs.  A  marriage  between  Warwick’s  daughter 
and  Henry’s  fon,  who  were  both  too  young  for 
the  confummation,  became  the  bond  of  their 
union.  Warwick  took  the  command  of  a  body 
of  Flemifh  and  French  troops,  landed  in  England, 
and,  being  joined  by  a  numerous  band  of  mal¬ 
contents,  gained  an  important  victory  over  Ed¬ 
ward,  who  was  now  in  turn  obliged  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  in  Flanders,  the  place  of  Henry’s  late  exile. 
The  latter  was  re-inflated  on  the  throne.  -  Edward, 
though  at  ffrft  not  well  received,  found  never- 
thelefs  refources  in  his  afylum,  whence  he  was 
after  a  while  enabled  to  invade  England  at  the 
head  of  an  army.  His  brother  Clarence,  with 
whom  he  had  fecretly  effeded  a  reconciliation, 
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favoured  his  defcent,  and,  by  his  defertion,  en¬ 
feebled  the  party  of  Warwick.  The  rebel  earl, 
notwithftanding,  hafarded  a  battle,  in  which  he 
loft  his  life ;  and,  after  another  unfuccefsful  en¬ 
gagement,  Margaret  and  her  fon  were  made  pri- 
foners. 

The  young  prince  appeared  before  the  con¬ 
queror  with  undaunted  countenance.  “  How,” 
faid  Edward  to  him,  “  haft  thou  dared  to  invade 
“  my  kingdom  ?” — “  I  came,”  replied  the  prince, 
“  to  claim  my  inheritance.” — Unfufceptible  of 
generous  feeling,  the  favage  Edward  ftruck  his 
captive  on  the  face.  This  infult  was  conlidered 
as  a  fignal  by  Edward’s  brothers,  Clarence  and 
Glocefter,  who  dragged  the  haplefs  youth  to  an 
adjoining  apartment,  and  there  difpatched  him 
with  their  daggers.  Glocefter  likewife  entered 
the  chamber  where  Henry  was  confined,  and  mur¬ 
dered  him.  The  queen  wras  fpared  for  the  fake 
of  her  random,  which  was  paid  by  the  king  of 
France.  Margaret  paffed  over  to  that  kingdom, 
where  fhe  terminated  an  unfortunate  life  in  which 
the  had  drunk  deep  of  the  cup  of  misfortune,  and 
nobly  diftinguifhed  herfelf  by  her  courageous  ex¬ 
ertions. 

Not  one  of  thofe  againft  whom  Edward  har¬ 
boured  any  fufpicions  was  fpared.  Notwith¬ 
ftanding  his  reconciliation  with  his  brother  Cla¬ 
rence  who  had  facilitated  his  return  to  the  throne, 
he  arraigned  him  under  a  frivolous  pretext,  and 
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ciufed  him  to  be  tried  and  condemned.  The  only 
favour  which  he  extended  to  him  was  a  permiffion 
to  choofe  the  mode  of  his  own  death.  Clarence 
delired  that  it  might  be  by  drowning  in  a  butt  of 
malmfey.  The  moft  noble  blood  in  England  now 
flowed  in  copious  flreams :  and  thofe  objedts  of 
Edward’s  enmity  who  efcaped  the  axe  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutioner  dragged  on  their  unfortunate  exiftence 
in  foreign  lands.  A  contemporary  hiftorian  re¬ 
lates  that  he  had  feen  the  dukes  of  Somerfet  and 
Exeter  following  the  duke  of  Burgundy’s  equi¬ 
page  bare-footed,  and  ferving  in  his  houfe  for 
their  fubfiftence. 

Edward  pafied  the  remainder  of  his  reign  in 
debauchery,  which  accelerated  the  final  period  of 
his  days.  He  died  in  the  forty-firft  year  of  his 
age,  leaving  two  fons,  Edward  prince  of  Wales 
who  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  Richard  duke  of 
York  who  was  only  nine — befides  a  daughter 
named  Elizabeth.  He  was  a  man  of  very  grace¬ 
ful  perfonage,  and  paffionately  addidted  to  plea- 
fure.  It  is  not  certain  whether  his  cruelties  were 
juftly  imputable  to  his  own  difpofition  or  to  the 
violent  counfels  of  his  brother,  the  fanguinary 
Giocefter,  one  of  thofe  monfiers  who  think  that 
ufurped  power  is  never  fecurely  feated  except 
upon  heaps  of  murdered  vidtims.  When  Edward 
had  ftruck  down  all  the  loftieft  heads,  he  made  a 
defpotic  abufe  of  his  authority.  The  members 
of  the  parliament  dared  not  refufe  to  adt  as  the 
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ready  minifters  of  his  will :  the  opprefled  nobles 
vented  their  fighs  in  fecret :  but  the  plebeians, 
though  weighed  down  by  oppreffion,  bore  that 
yoke  without  murmuring  which  fat  ftill  heavier 
on  the  necks  of  their  fuperiors. 

Although  Edward  ought  to  have  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  charafter  of  his  brother  Richard 
duke  of  Glocefter,  and  to  have  viewed  him  with 
the  eye  of  diftruft,  he  recommended  to  his  wife 
Elizabeth  Grey  to  place  implicit  confidence  in 
him.  She  obeyed  his  injunction,  but  was  ftill 
guided  by  the  counfels  of  the  earl  of  Rivers,  her 
brother.  Glocefter,  thinking  her  advifer  to  be 
an  obftacle  to  his  own  defigns,  impeached  him  of 
high  treafon  before  a  venal  tribunal,  caufed  him 
to  be  condemned  and  executed,  and  then  affumed 
the  title  of  protestor.  The  authority  annexed  to 
that  dignity  rendered  him  matter  of  the  young 
king’s  perfon ;  and  he  moreover  contrived  to  re¬ 
move  the  other  fon  of  the  deceafed  monarch  out 
of  his  mother’s  hands.  When  he  had  them  both 
in  his  power,  he  endeavoured  to  excite  a  belief 
that  they  were  illegitimate,  by  afferting  that  his 
brother  had  been  united  in  the  bonds  of  matri¬ 
mony  with  another  woman  at  the  time  when  he 
married  Elizabeth  Grey  their  mother.  This  fa¬ 
bricated  tale,  however,  not  fucceeding  with  him, 
he  attempted  another  ftill  more  ftrange. 

His  own  mother  was  yet  living,  and  enjoved 
an  unfullied  reputation.  Yet  he  had  the  impu- 
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dence  to  procure  the  circulation  of  a  report  that 
his  two  elder  brothers,  king  Edward  and  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  had  been  the  offspring  of  illicit 
amours,  and  that  he  alone  was  the  genuine  iffue 
of  the  duke  of  York:  in  fupport  of  which  affec¬ 
tion,  his  perfonal  refemblance  to  that  prince  was 
alleged  as  a  proof.  But  this  odious  calumny 
being  equally  unfuccefsful  as  the  former,  Richard 
adopted  the  moft  compendious  method — that  of 
cau fing  the  two  young  princes  to  be  affaffmated 
in  the  tower  of  London,  where  he  had  kept  them 
confined  under  pretence  of  fecunng  them  from 
danger.  After  the  commilhon  of  the  deed,  he 
did  not  even  take  the  trouble  of  deviling  any 
palliative  to  prevent  or  banifh  fufpicion,  but  con- 
rented  himfelf  with  limply  announcing  their 
death,  and  immediately  affumed  the  crown.  The 
elder  of  thofe  two  ill-fated  children  occupies  a 
place  in  the  lift  of  the  Englilh  monarchs,  under 
the  name  of  Edward  V. 

If  wre  needed  any  proof  to  convince  us  of  the 
cool  apathic  deliberation  with  which  Richard 
committed  crimes,  we  would  find  it  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  following  event.  On  the  day  when 
the  earl  of  Rivers  by  his  order  buffered  execution 
of  the  fentence  of  death,  he  had  affembled  a 
council  in  the  tower  of  London,  at  which  af- 
fifted  the  principal  partifans  of  that  nobleman. 
Near  to  the  protector  fat  lord  Haftings,  who  was 
warmly  attached  to  the  royal  family.  Richard, 
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at  the  time  when  he  was  premeditating  the  mur¬ 
der  of  his  nephews,  had  deprived  him  of  the 
government  of  the  tower,  but  had  lately  re- 
inftated  him  in  his  office,  for  the  purpofe,  no 
doubt,  of  leading  him  into  a  fnare.  Haftings 
had  been  confidered  as  a  favoured  lover  of  Jane 
Shore,  Edward  IV’s  concubine,  whofe  power  and 
credit  gave  great  umbrage  to  Glocefter.  Haft¬ 
ings  had  continued  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  her 
fince  the  monarch’s  death. 

That  nobleman,  having  recently  been  re¬ 
appointed  governor  of  the  Tower,  did  not  feel 
a  doubt  of  his  being  in  favour  with  the  protestor, 
and  conceived  himfelf  in  perfedt  fafety.  Richard, 
however,  whofe  gaiety  had  till  that  moment  been 
remarkable,  fuddenly  ftepped  out  from  the 
council  as  if  on  bulinefs,  returned  foon  after 
with  altered  countenance,  and  cried  out,  “  My 
“  lords  !  what  punifhment  do  thofe  deferve  who 
**  have  confpired  againft  my  life  At  this  un¬ 
expected  queftion  the  whole  council  were  afto- 
nifhed.  After  a  while  Haftings  anfwered  that 
they  deferved  to  be  punifhed  as  traitors. — “  Thofe 
“  traitors,”  replied  Richard,  “  are  the  forcerefs 
“  my  brother’s  wife,  and  Jane  Shore  his  miftrefr, 
tc  and  others  their  affociates.  See,”  added  he, 
tc  to  what  condition  they  have  reduced  me  by 
**  their  enchantments  and  their  witcheries and 
at  the  fame  time  he  laid  bare  his  arm  which  was 
'•all  fhriveled  and  decayed. 
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The  counfellors,  who  knew  that  he  had  la- 

boured  under  that  infirmity  from  his  birth,  looked 
at  each  other  in  amazement.  “  If  they  be  guilty,” 
faid  Haftings,  “  they  certainly  deferve  the  fevereft 
“  punifliment.” — “  And  do  you  anfwer  me,”  in¬ 
terrupted  the  protector,  “  with  your  ifs  and  your 
“  ands  ?  You  are  the  chief  abetter  of  that  witch 
“  Shore  :  you  are  yourfelf  a  traitor ;  and  I  fwear 
“  by  Saint  Paul  that  I  will  not  dine  until 
“  your  head  be  brought  to  me.”  So  faying, 
he  ftruck  on  the  table,  and  immediately  the 
council-chamber  was  filled  with  armed  men. 
With  his  own  hand  he  feified  lord  Haftings,  and 
delivered  him  to  the  foldiers,  who  hurried  him 
out,  cut  off  his  head,  and  prefented  it  to  the 
tyrant. — The  counfellors  had  ail  fled,  each  being 
apprehenfive  for  his  perfonal  fafety. 

Richard  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  fub- 
ftantiate  the  pretended  forceries  of  Jane  Shore : 
but  no  legal  proof  could  be  -adduced  againft  her. 
He,  however,  confifcated  her  property,  which 
was  confiderable :  and,  left  it  fhould  be  thought 
that  his  perfecution  of  her  had  been  folely 
prompted  by  the  temptation  of  her  wealth,  he 
caufed  her  to  be  tried  before  an  ecclefiaftic  court 
on  the  charge  of  incontinency.  By  thofe  clerical 
judges  fhe  was  condemned  to  perform  public 
penance,  which  fhe  accordingly  underwent,  with 
the  addition  of  all  the  humiliating  circumftances 
that  they  could  devife.  She  furvived  this  defama- 
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tory  punifhment  forty  years,  dragging  on  a  life  of 
obfcurity  and  wretched nefs,  unrelieved  in  her 
diftrefs  by  any  individual  of  that  numerous  crowd 
whom  the  had  affifted  by  her  credit  or  wealth 
during  the  feafon  of  her  profperity. 

By  the  violent  death  of  Richard’s  two  nephews,  R;chardm, 
the  title  to  the  crown  had  of  right  devolved  uponA'ai483* 
their  filler  Elizabeth.  Their  murderer,  for  the 
purpofe  of  legitimating  his  ufurpation,  propofed 
to  marry  his  niece,  and  offered  her  his  hand  yet 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  her  brothers.  Their 
mother  Elizabeth  Grey,  thinking  to  ameliorate 
her  own  condition,  gave  her  confent  to  the  pro* 
pofal :  bat  the  young  princefs  fpurned  it  with 
horror.  She  was  referved  by  fate  to  terminate 
the  civil  wars  by  the  union  of  the  two  contend¬ 
ing;  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter. 

Of  the  latter  of  thofe  families  there  yet  re¬ 
mained  a  prince,  Henry  earl  of  Richmond.  He 
had  taken  refuge  with  the  duke  of  Bretagne, 
who,  at  Richard’s  infligation,  detained  him  in  a 
kind  of  honourable  captivity.  But,  notwith- 
flanding  that  want  of  liberty,  Richmond  flill 
gave  umbrage  to  the  jealoufy  of  Richard,  who 
fent  to  defire  that  he  might  be  delivered  up  to 
him,  and  was  the  more  urgent  in  that  demand 
as  lie  perceived  that  his  own  cruel  and  perfidious 
a£ls  had  exafperated  the  nobles  againft  his  go¬ 
vernment,  and  that  a  powerful  party  was  form¬ 
ing  who  would  be  glad  to  fee  that  prince  at  their 
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head.  The  duke  of  Bretagne,  being  either  gained 
over  or  intimidated,  had  already  furrendered  his 
fuppliant  gueft  into  the  hands  of  the  tyrant’s 
emiflafies ;  but,  on  learning  the  ftate  of  affairs, 
recovered  him  from  them :  and  Richmond,  who 
at  firft  had  been  deftined  to  appear  in  England 
loaded  with  chains,  invaded  the  kingdom  with 
a  fleet  crowded  with  an  armed  hofc  of  French¬ 
men  and  Bretons. 

On  his  landing  he  found  a  formidable  league 
ready  to  fecond  his  efforts  ,  and  the  oppofite 
armies  foon  proceeded  to  the  decifion  of  the 
fvvord.  In  the  midft  of  the  conflict,  the  two 
rivals  recognifed  each  other,  and  flruggled  to 
clofe  in  fingle  combat.  Richard,  whole  troops 
were  beginning  to  recoil,  furioufly  ru fired  on  his 
antagonift.  Richmond  cooly  awaited  his  onfet : 
and  the  tyrant,  in  fpringing  forward,  was  fur- 
rounded  by  his  enemies,  fought  to  the  laft  mo¬ 
ment,  fell,  overpowered  by  numbers,  on  a  heap 
of  flain,  and  perifhed  in  a  manner  more  honoura¬ 
ble  than  fuch  a  monfter  deferved.  He  was  fo 
iamiliarifed  with  crime,  that  he  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  how  any  man  fhould  feel  horror  or  remorfe 
for  it,  when  productive  of  any  advantage. 

Placed  on  the  throne  by  fo  unexpected  a  Broke 
of  fortune,  Henry  of  Richmond  made  it  the  firft 
objeft  of  his  care  to  unite,  with  the  rights  of  the 
houfe  of  Lancafter  which  he  pofleffed,  thofe  of 
the  houfe  of  York  which  fubfifted  in  the  perfon 
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of  Elizabeth  the  lifter  of  Edward  V.  He 
efpoufed  that  princeis,  and  thus  abolilhed  the  di- 
ftinCtion  of  the  white  rofe  and  the  red,  the  badges 
of  two  factions  whofe  quarrels  had  coft  the  lives 
of  above  a  hundred  thoufand  of  the  braveft  men 
of  the  nation,  who  had  either  fallen  in  battle  or 
perilhed  under  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  In, 
Richard  III  ended  the  race  of  Plantagenet,  which 
had  fwayed  the  fceptre  during  a  period  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty  years.  There  remained  how¬ 
ever  a  fcion  from  that  ftock,  known  by  the  name 
of  Warwick,  but  whofe  claims  to  the  throne  were 
pofterior  to  thofe  of  Elizabeth.  From  Henry’s 
union  with  her,  fprang  the  race  of  the  Tudors.— 
The  new  monarch  made  a  progrefs  through  the 
kingdom,  conducting  with  him  his  royal  bride 
as  a  pledge  of  union  and  peace.  But,  notwith- 
ftanding  this  conciliatory  conduCt,  the  fpirit  of 
faftion  and  difcord  ftill  fubfifted,  efpecially  in 
the  northern  counties.  Lambert  Simnel  and 
Perkin  Warbeck,  two  celebrated  impoftors,  availed 
themfelves  of  that  mutinous  difpofition  of  the 
people. 

The  race  of  Plantagenet  was  ftill  an  objeCt  of 
affectionate  intereft  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  families 
who  had  fo  long  been  accuftomed  to  pay  it  then- 
homage  on  the  throne.  This  attachment  infpired 
a  prieft  at  Oxford,  by  name  Richard  Symonds, 
wifh  the  idea  of  refufcitating  the  diftant  claims 
of  that  family  by  prefenting  to  the  public  a 
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defcendent  of  their  illuftrious  race.  Young  War¬ 
wick  had,  with  the  view  of  precaution,  been 
confined  in  the  Tower.  Symonds  fearched  for  a 
young  man  qualified  to  perfonate  the  captive 
prince,  and  found  a  perfon  fuited  for  his  pur- 
pofe  in  Lambert  Simnel,  a  baker’s  fon,  who  to 
corporeal  grace  added  the  mental  qualifications 
of  penetration  and  fagacity. 

As  it  would  have  been  an  eafy  talk  to  detect 
the  impofture  at  London  by  the  exhibition  of 
the  real  Warwick,  the  pried  laid  the  fcene  of  his 
farce  in  Ireland,  where  he  found  fome  noblemen 
who,  either  from  credulity  or  difaffeCtion  to  the 
king,  countenanced  Simnel’s  pretentions.  He 
had  before  conducted  his  fictitious  Warwick  to 
Flanders,  where  lived  a  princefs  of  the  houfe  of 
York,  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  who  was  well 
inclined  to  promote  every  fcheme  that  could  tend 
to  difturb  a  Lancaltrian.  In  effeCt,  Henry  was 
alarmed,  and  not  without  reafon  j  for  Simnel, 
after  having  collected  a  number  of  adherents  in 
Ireland,  found  himfelf  enabled  to  debark  in 
England  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  to  venture 
on  a  trial  of  ftrength  with  his  fovereign.  But 
fortune  did  not  fmile  fuccefs  on  his  bold  attempt : 
he  was  defeated  and  taken,  together  with  Sy¬ 
monds  his  director.  The  king  caufea  the  punilh- 
ment  of  death  to  be  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner  on  feveral  noblemen  who  could  not 
plead  error  in  excufe  of  their  rebellion.  The 
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real  Warwick  was  exhibited  to  general  view  in  a 
public  proceflion  at  London,  arid,  after  the 
ceremony,  fent  back  to  his  former  confinement 
in  the  Tower.  The  pried  was  condemned  to 
imprifonment,  attended  with  fading  and  difci- 
pline.  Simnel  was  pardoned,  and  made  a  fcullion 
in  the  king’s  kitchen,  that  he  might  in  that 
mean  dation  remain  expofed  to  the  contempt 
and  derifion  of  the  people.  He  was  afterward 
promoted  to  the  pod  of  falconer. 

The  part  a<ded  by  Perkin  Warbeck  was  of 
longer  duration  and  greater  brilliancy.  He  did 
not  wait  to  be  tutored  and  encouraged  as  Simnel 
had  been,  but  fpontaneoufly  conceived  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  palling  himfelf  for  the  duke  of  York,  the 
fecond  of  Edward  Ill’s  fons,  who  had  been  mur¬ 
dered  in  the  Tower  by  Richard  III :  or,  if  he 
did  not  himfelf  originally  form  the  projedt,  at 
lead  he  executed  it  with  admirable  dexterity. 

Perkin  was  the  fon  of  a  converted  Jew  named 
Olbeck  or  Warbeck,  and  had  received  the  name 
of  Peter,  whence  was  formed  the  diminutive 
Peterkin  or  Perkin.  The  driking  refemblance 
which  was  difcovered  between  him  and  the  por¬ 
traits  of  Edward  IV  gave  rife  to  a  conjefture  that 
that  amorous  monarch  might,  in  his  travels 
abroad,  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
Olbeck’s  wife :  and  to  this  fuppofition  he  was 
probably  indebted  for  the  gracious  reception 
which  he  experienced  at  feveral  courts,  where 
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people  fancied  that  they  were  paying  honour,  if 
not  to  the  legitimate  fon,  at  leaft  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  offspring  of  a  beloved  monarch. 

He  was  remarkable  for  a  princely  port  and 
fuperior  elegance  of  manner.  Ofbeck,  his  real 
or  reputed  father,  had,  almoft  from  his  child¬ 
hood,  conflantly  made  him  the  companion  of  his 
commercial  journeys.  The  adventures  which 
young  Perkin  met  with  in  his  peregrinations  im¬ 
proved  the  verfatility  and  fagacity  of  his  genius, 
infomuch  that  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  when 
he  was  introduced  to  her,  thought  him  very  well 
qualified  to  adt  the  part  which  was  planned  for 
him.  That  princefs  herfelf  is  thought  to  have 
fecretly  furnifhed  him  with  the  neceffary  informa¬ 
tion  refpedting  the  rights  of  his  family.  She 
recommended  him  to  the  court  of  France,  where 
he  was  well  received  :  and  that  precedent  autho- 
rifed  her  on  the  other  hand  to  give  him  a  hono¬ 
rific  reception  when  he  returned  to  Flanders.  She 
brought  him  into  connexion  with  feveral  En- 
glifhmen  who  had  taken  refuge  at  her  court  . 
and  thofe  exiles  opened  a  correfpondence  between 
him  and  their  families  in  England,  where  a 
ftrong  party  was  formed  in  oppofition  to  the 
king’s  authority,  and  a  plan  of  infurredtion  con¬ 
certed. 

The  intended  rebellion  was  to  take  place  at  the 
moment  of  Perkin’s  landing  in  England  with  the 
troops  furnifhed  to  him  by  the  duchefs  of  Bur- 
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gundy.  But  the  adventurer,  feeing  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  coafl  prepared  to  refift  his  invafion, 
did  not  think  himfelf  fufficiently  ftrong  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  forcible  defcent,  and  contented  himfelf 
with  barely  making  his  appearance  in  fight  of  the 
Hi  ore.  That  diftant  vifit  only  ferved  to  difcover 
his  accomplices,  of  whom  great  numbers  perifhed 
on  the  fcaffold.  As  to  himfelf,  he  dire&ed  his 
courfe  to  Scotland,  where  the  reigning  monarch, 
either  being  or  pretending  to  be  deceived,  treated 
him  as  a  fovereign.  Many  of  Perkin’s  faction 
fled  to  take  refuge  with  him  in  the  northern 
kingdom.  Thofe  who  remained  in  England 
excited  there  an  infurrebtion  againft  Henry, 
whofe  government  they  reprefented  as  tyrannic 
and  infupportable.  While  he  was  bufdy  em¬ 
ployed  in  exertions  to  extinguish  the  flame  which 
was  burfting  out  on  every  fide,  the  Scottill) 
monarch  penetrated  into  England,  marked  his 
route  with  ravage  and  devastation,  and  every¬ 
where  proclaimed  Perkin  as  the  lawful  fovereign 
of  the  kingdom. 

To  the  band  of  plunderers  who  compofed  the 
chief  part  of  the  Scottish  army  Henry  oppofed  a 
body  of  regular  troops,  the  bare  report  of  whofe 
approach  terrified  them  to  a  precipitate  retreat. 
Repelled  to  his  own  territories,  the  king  of 
Scotland  fued  for  peace,  obtained  it,  and  with¬ 
drew  his  countenance  from  Perkin,  who  was 
obliged  to  quit  his  dominions,  and  again  palled 
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over  into  Ireland.  Meeting  now  a  cool  reception 
in  that  ifle,  he  directed  his  courfe  to  Cornwall, 
where  being  joined  by  a  band  of  mal- contents, 
he  marched  againfl  the  city  of  Exeter.  While 
engaged  in  vain  attempts  to  render  himfelf  matter 
of  that  place,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  intelligence 
of  the  king’s  approach  at  the  head  of  a  fuperior 
force,  betook  himfelf  to  flight,  was  abandoned 
by  part  of  his  army,  and,  now  apprehenfive  for 
his  perfonal  fafety,  fought  refuge  in  a  fandtuary. 
But  he  furrendered  himfelf  to  Henry  on  receiving 
a  promife  that  his  life  fhould  be  fpared.  His 
wife  too  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  from 
whom  fhe  received  humane  and  generous  treat¬ 
ment.  She  was  a  lady  of  quality,  whofe  hand 
had  been  obtained  for  him  by  the  duchefs  of 
Burgundy.  Perkin,  immediately  after  his  fur- 
render,  was  conveyed  a  prifoner  to  the  tower  of 
London,  where  he  was  minutely  examined,  for 
the  purpofe  of  detecting  his  impofture.  The 
refult  of  his  confeflions  was  published  to  the 
world,  and  he  was  ftiil  detained  in  captivity. 
Probably,  however,  his  confinement  was  not  very 
rigorous,  fince  he  was  able  to  effect  his  efcape* 
He  was  retaken,  and  again  committed  to  the 
Tower.  There  he  found  young  Warwick,  wfith 
whom  he  formed  a  confpiracy  againfl:  the  life  of 
the  commandant  of  that  fortrefs.  Their  plot 
being  difcovered,  they  were  both  brought  to  trial; 
and,  purfuant  to  the  fentences  feverally  pafied  on 
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them,  Warwick  fuffered  decapitation,  and  Perkin 
was  lunged.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Henry 
himfelf  had  privately  facilitated  the  intercourle 
between  the  two  prifoners,  that  their  conduct 
might  furnifh  him  with  a  plaufible  pretext  for 
taking  away  their  lives. 

That  fufpicion  is  founded  on  the  character  of 
Henry,  who  was  politic  and  crafty.  No  monarch 
ever  oppreffed  the  Englifh  with  greater  Ikiil  :  he 
loaded  them  with  taxes :  when  they  complained 
of  the  burden,  he  alleviated  it,  but  Hill  gained 
his  ends  by  different  means.  His  adminiltration 
of  juftice  was  ever  attended  with  a  great  difplay 
of  formality;  but,  at  bottom,  it  was  not  the 
more  conformable  to  the  ftriCt  rules  of  equity. 
Intereft  outweighed  in  his  mind  every  confidera- 
tion  of  propriety. 

He  had  married  his  fon  Arthur  at  the  age  of 
fixteen  years  to  Catharine  the  infanta  of  Arragon, 
whofe  age  was  eighteen.  They  had  lived  one 
year  in  the  matrimonial  Hate,  when  Arthur  died. 
If  the  father  did  not  forcibly  compel  his  fecond 
fon  Henry,  then  twelve  years  old,  to  marry  his 
filler-in-law,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  at 
leaft  fwayed  him  by  the  feduCtion  of  pa¬ 
ternal  afcendency,  which  at  that  age  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  compulfion.  In  that  trinfaClion  the  king  was 
aCtuated  by  the  two-fold  motive  of  prelerving  the 
alliance  with  Arragon  which  was  advantageous  to 
him,  and  retaining  Catharine’s  marriage-portion, 
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which  was  very  confiderable.  The  latter  in  par¬ 
ticular  had  probably  a  conclufive  influence  on  the 
mind  of  Henry  VII,  whofe  predominant  paffion 
was  avarice.  He  made  fome  irruptions  into 
France,  but  never  with  the  determined  intention 
of  waging  a  regularly  continued  war.  His  object 
in  thofe  attacks  was  either  to  provide  occupation 
for  his  fubjedts,  or  to  obtain  from  them  pecu¬ 
niary  lupplies  which  he  afterward  converted  to 
his  own  private  ufe.  In  other  refpeets  he  is 
allowed  to  have  poflefied  the  qualifications  of  a 
great  king.  His  difpofition  was  cheerful,  frank, 
open  :  his  manner  was  noble-:  but  in  the  privacy 
of  domeftic  life  he  difpenfed  with  all  pomp  and 
luxury.  Fie  terminated  the  civil  wars  which  had 
long  diflu  rhed  England  ;  and  he  annihilated  the 
exorbitant  and  much-abufed  power  of  the  no¬ 
bility. 

Kenry  viu,  His  fon  Henry  VIII  afeended  the  throne  in 
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the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age.  By  his  natural 
and  acquired  accomplifhments  he  luddenly  won 
the  fond  ailed!  ion  and  efleem  of  his  people.  His 
prevailing  paffion  was  vanity,  which  in  his  bofom 
was  divided  into  two  branches — each  productive 
of  bitter  fruits — the  preemption  of  furpaffing 
all  others  in  theologic  fcience,  and  the  defire  of 
en flavin 2:  the  hearts  as  well  as  the  minds  of  his 
fellow- creatures.  Hence  that  perfecuting  zeal 
which  juflly  entitles  him  to  rank  among  the 
molt  cruel  princes:  and  hence  alfo  his  jealoufy. 
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which,  according  to  the  ufual  character  of  that 
paffion,  prompted  him  to  the  commiffion  of  deeds 
equally  abfurd  as  barbarous. 

Henry,  being  in  the  bloom  of  his  age,  de¬ 
lighted  in  diftinguifhing  himfelf  by  luxury  and 
magnificence.  The  court,  which  had  hitherto 
been  overcaft  with  gloom  by  the  civil  wars  or 
fubject  to  the  monotonous  rules  of  a  dull  uni* 
formity,  now  fhone  with  the  fplendor  of  files  and 
amufements.  To  this  change'  was  added,  for  the 
people,  the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  executioner’s 
axe  ftrike  off  the  heads  of  feveral  miniflers  who 
had  enjoyed  and  abufed  the  favour  of  the  late 
monarch,  and  their  places  filled  by  new  appoint¬ 
ments  of  perfons  who  however  did  not  in  the  event- 
render  the  fubjects  more  happy.  Henry  made 
into  Scotland  fome  expeditions  of  which  the  hue- 
cefs  flattered  the  national  pride  ;  and  he  promifed 
to  undertake  others  of  greater  importance  again  ft 
France,  the  perpetual  object  of  Englifli  jealoufy. 
Pope  Julius  II,  who  was  an  enemy  to  Francis  I, 
inftigated  Henry  to  revive  the  pretenfions  of  his. 
progenitors  to  the  Gallic  crown.  It  is  faid  that 
Henry  envied  the  French  monarch  his  title  of 
“  moft  chriftian  majefty,”  that  the  pontif  pro- 
mifed  to  transfer  it  to  him,  and  that  he  was  very 
highly  flattered  by  that  hope.  Inftead,  however, 
of  the  envied  title,  the  pope  conferred  on  him 
that  of  “  defender  of  the  faith,”  to  reward  him 
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for  a  book  which  the  king  had  written  again-fl 
Luther. 

As  the  late  monarch  had  had  an  elder  fon  who 
was  deftined  to  fill  the  throne,  he  had  caufed 
Henry,  his  younger,  to  be  inftru&ed  in  theologic 
fcience,  for  which  he  now  retained  a  relifli  that 
might  juflly  be  deemed  inordinate  in  a  fovereign. 
He  thought  himfelf  very  fkilful  in  it :  and  that 
prefumptuous  perfuafion  had  an  opportunity  of 
difplaying  itfelf  in  a  perfonal  affair  of  which  the 
confequences  produced  a  material  change  in  the 
kingdom.  We  have  already  feen  that  Henry  had 
married  his  brother’s  widow.  He  lived  on  good 
terms  with  her,  and  had  by  her  feveral  children 
who  all  died  young,  except  one  daughter  named 
Mary.  That  mortality  awaked  fcruples  in  his 
bofom :  he  recollected  to  have  read  in  the  Mofaic 
law  that  whofoever  fiiould  marry  his  brother’s 
widow  fhould  die  without  posterity.  He  con¬ 
ceived  himfelf  buffering  under  the  effedt  of  that 
maledidcion  :  or  at  leaft,  in  a  piece  which  he 
himfelf  compofed,  and  which  he  caufed  to  be 
diftributed  in  great  profufion,  he  endeavoured  to 
perfuade  the  world  that  thofe  religious  alarms 
were  the  principal  caufe  of  the  divorce  which  he 
meditated. 

But  we  may  reafonably  believe  that  his  fcruples, 
if  he  really  ever  felt  any,  owed  their  birth  to  a 
decay  of  beauty  in  Catharine  of  Arragon  who  was 
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fix  years  older  than  himfelf,  and  to  her  infirmities, 
and  ftill  more  to  the  new  paflion  he  had  con¬ 
ceived  for  Anne  Boleyn,  one  of  the  maids  of 
honour  to  the  queen.  However  that  may  be, 
Henry,  who  claimed  the  character  of  an  able 
cafuift,  decided  that  his  marriage  was  illegitimate, 
and  that  he  was  in  duty  bound  to  procure  its 
difTolution.  It  was  neceffary  to  add  the  folemn 
forms  to  that  decifion,  which  he  had  procured  to 
be  fancftioned  by  the  approbation  of  feveral  doc¬ 
tors — that  is  to  fay,  it  remained  for  him  to  have 
his  marriage  declared  null  according  to  the  ufual 
formalities  of  the  church.  Henry  fubmitted  his 
caufe  to. trial :  he  wrote  to  the  pope  :  the  difcuf- 
fion  was  begun  in  prefence  of  the  famous  cardinal 
Wolfey,  his  favourite  and  minifter,  who  had 
been  appointed  pope’s  legate  for  this  occafion. 
But  the  judicial  inquiries  were  protra£ted  to  a 
tedious  length ;  and  the  delay  excited  great  im¬ 
patience  in  Henry,  who  was  internally  goaded  by 
the  fcrupulous  apprehenlion  of  lying  under  the 
weight  of  the  Mofa'ic  anathema.  He  attributed 
the  tardinefs  of  the  proceedings  to  the  policy  of 
Wolfey  who  was  an  enemy  to  Anne  Boleyn  3  and 
for  that  reafon  he  difgraced  the  minifter.  The 
king  next  profecuted  the  affair  before  a  new 
tribunal,  which  he  eredted  without  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  pope,  and  dilated  to  the  judges 
the  fentence  of  divorce :  but  he  had  not  waited 
till  that  judgement  fhould  be  given  before  he 
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contracted  a  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  He 
then  acknowledged  it  ;  and  the  new  queen, 
within  a  few  days  after  her  coronation,  was  de¬ 
livered  of  a  princefs,  who  received  the  name  of 
Elizabeth. 

The  pope  excommunicated  Henry  and  his  queen. 
Henry  declared  the  papal  anathemas  to  be  null, 
made  a  breach  with  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
proclaimed  himfelf  fupreme  head  of  the  church 
in  England.  Then  began  what  may  be  called 
the  dogmatic  and  amorous  follies  of  Henry.  He 
loaded  his  new  wife  with  favours — pronounced 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Catharine,  to  be  illegiti¬ 
mate — and  declared  Anne’s  daughter  Elizabeth 
princefs  of  Wales  and  heirefs  to  the  crown.  He 
even  publicly  iffued  an  edidt  prohibiting  all  rea- 
fonings  refpedting  this  fettlement  of  the  fuccef- 
fion,  and  ordaining  that  every  perfon  guilty  of 
flandering  the  king  or  queen  or  their  iffue  fhould 
be  fubjedt  to  the  penalties  of  mifprifion  of  trea- 
fon. 

He  devifed  a  new  fyftem  of  religion  which  was 
neither  RomiQi  nor  Lutheran  nor  Calviniftic,  but 
a  compound  of  the  three.  He  prefcribed  oaths 
which  every  one  of  his  fubjedts  was  obliged  to 
take.  His  fupremacy,  as  head  of  the  church, 
was  the  chief  point ;  and  on  that  he  admitted 
neither  explanation  nor  reftridfion.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  chancellor  of  England,  celebrated  for  his 
knowledge  and  integrity- — and  Filher,  bilhop  of 
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Rochefler,  a  man  efteemed  for  his  piety — atoned 
by  the  lofs  of  their  heads  for  their  attachment  to 
the  old  principles.  The  facrifice  of  thefe  firft  vic¬ 
tims  of  Henry’s  barbarous  policy  was  a  prelude 
to  the  execution  of  numerous  others.  Gibbets  were 
erefted  :  piles  of  faggots  were  kindled  3  and  it 
fometimes  happened  that  catholics  and  proteftants 
were  together  configned  to  the  flames,  the  former 
for  refufing  to  acknowledge  the  king’s  fupremacy, 
the  latter  for  re  j  effing  feveral  dogmata  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  which  Henry  had  thought 
proper  to  retain.  He  threw  open  the  monafteries, 
applied  the  buildings  to  other  ufes,  abolifhed 
chapels  and  oratories,  and  effaced  from  thofe  that 
remained  every  veftige  that  could  recall  to  mind 
the  idea  of  pious  foundations.  The  fame  con- 
duff  was  purfued  toward  colleges  and  hofpitals. 
Of  the  property  annexed  to  them,  the  king  granted 
a  part  either  to  the  lords  of  his  court,  or  to  the 
families  of  the  founders,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  places  where  the  property  was  fltuate :  but 
he  referved  for  himfelf  the  larger  portion.  Thus 
catholicifm  difappeared,  and,  together  with  it, 
the  papal  authority,  which  had  been  fo  powerful 
in  England.  Amid  the  many  variations  that 
Henry  introduced  as  well  in  doftrinal  points  as 
in  worfhip,  it  would  be  difficult  ,  to  define  the 
religious  fyflem  which  he  fubftituted  in  lieu  of 
the  Romifh  :  but  from  thofe  incoherent  ele¬ 
ments  was  gradually  formed  the  religion  of  the 
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church  of  England,  which  did  not  acquire  its 
conliftency  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the 
daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn. 

Anne  powerfully  contributed  to  provoke  Hem 
ry’s  fchifm,  and  to  confirm  his  perfeverance  in  it, 
becaufe  that  alone  was  as  it  were  the  palladium 
of  the  divorce  on  which  were  founded  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  her  marriage  and  the  whole  fabric  of  her 
fortune — a  fabric,  alas !  which  the  inconftancy 
of  her  hufband’s  affections  loon  fhook  to  its  bafe, 
and  which,  in  its  fall,  buried  the  queen  under 
its  ruins.  Anne,  the  daughter  of  a  private  gen¬ 
tleman,  not  having  been  brought  up  with  all 
the  circumfpeCtion  ufual  in  a  more  elevated 
fphere,  was  not  fo  attentive  to  cautious  referve 
as  her  exalted  fituation  required.  She  was  lively 
and  fportive ;  and  that  malice  which  is  congenial 
to  courts,  according  to  its  ufual  cuftom,  mifin- 
terpreted  her  innocent  levities,  Some  pleafantries, 
hafarded  in  prefence  of  the  umbrageous  monarch, 
roufed  fufpicions  in  his  mind  :  and  his  jealoufy 
became  terrible,  and  capable  of  proceeding  to  the 
utmoft  lengths,  after  he  had  call  his  eyes  upon 
Jane  Seymour,  a  lady  of  exquifite  beauty,  one  of 
the  maids  of  honour  to  the  queen. 

When  the  courtiers  perceived  that  Anne  Boleyn 
was  no  longer  agreeable  to  the  tyrant,  the  voice  of 
calumny  imputed  to  her  various  faults,  and  even 
crimes.  She  was  accufed  of  culpable  intimacy 
with  four  young  gentlemen,  and  even  with  her 
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own  brother.  Never  was  any  accufation  Jefs  fatis- 
fadtorily  fubftantiated  :  on  the  contrary,  they  all 
perfifted  in  afferting  their  own  innocence  and 
that  of  the  queen,  although  tempted  with  a  pro- 
mife  of  pardon  if  they  would  declare  themfelves 
and  her  guilty.  Notwithftanding  their  folemn 
and  perfevering  alfeverations,  they  were  con¬ 
demned  to  decapitation,  and  buffered  the  execu- 
tion  of  their  fentence.  As  to  the  queen  and  her 
brother— -the  execrable  crew  of  fervile  peers  who 
rendered  themfelves  the  ready  inftruments  of 
Henry’s  fanguinary  caprices,  fentenced  the  former 
to  be,  at  the  king’s  pleafure,  either  beheaded  or 
burned  alive.  Though  threatened  with  the  feverer 
alternative  of  that  fentence,  Anne  acknowledged 
nothing  that  could  tarnifh  her  character,  but 
fimply  that  there  had  exifted  legal  impediments 
previous  to  her  marriage  with  the  king.  This 
confeffion  wras  extorted  from  her  for  the  purpofe 
of  illegitimating  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  and  ren¬ 
dering  her  incapable  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown. 
She  laid  her  head  on  the  block  without  any  indi¬ 
cation  of  weaknefs,  and  met  the  ftroke  of  death 
with  fortitude,  and  even  with  chearfulnefs.  Her 
brother  buffered  decapitation  foon  after.  On  the 
day  fucceeding  her  execution,  the  tyrant  married 
lady  jane  Seymour  ;  which  hafty  marriage  affords 
perhaps  the  ftrongeft  juftifi cation  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
Jane  Seymour  brought  forth  a  fon  to  Henry,  and 
died  two  days  after  her  delivery. 
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Henry  diverted  the  tedium  of  his  widowed 
Hate  by  the  folemnity  of  a  religious  controverfy 
with  a  fchool-mafter  named  Lambert,  an  enemy 
to  the  dodtrine  of  the  real  prelence,  which  the 
king  had  retained  in  his  new  fyftem  of  religion. 
Being  reproved  by  his  bifhop  for  his  heterodox 
opinions,  Lambert  had  appealed  to  the  lupreme 
head  of  the  church  ;  and  Henry,  delighted  with 
an  incident  which  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  not  only  exercifing  his  fupremacy  but  alfo  dif- 
playing  his  theologic  Ikill,  gladly  admitted  the 
appeal.  Public  notice  was  given  that  the  monarch 
himfelf  intended  to  enter  the  lifts  againft  the 
fchool-mafter.  Accordingly  the  royal  dilputant 
appeared  on  a  throne  in  all  the  pomp  of  majefty, 
furrounded  by  the  prelates,  the  temporal  peers, 
a  crowd  of  doctors,  and  his  whole  court.  The 
difcuffion  was  opened  by  the  bifhop  of  Chi- 
c heftier :  after  which  ex'or-dium,  Henry,  like  an 
experienced  controvertift,  preffed  his  antagonift 
with  a  variety  of  arguments  drawn  from  fcripture 
and  from  the  writings  of- the  fathers  and  lchool- 
men.  The  auditory  loudly  applauded  the  extent 
of  the.  monarch’s  erudition,  and  the  ftrength  of 
his  reafonings,  which  were  farther  enforced  by 
Cranmer  and  Gardiner  and  other  prelates.  Lam¬ 
bert,  however,  did  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  intimi¬ 
dated,  but  coolly  a'nd  firmly  replied,  without 
conceding  a  fingle  point  to  his  adverfaries.  At 
length  Henry  urged  him  with  an  alternative, 
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which  he  thought  muff  infure  to  him  the  vic¬ 
tory — that  of  fubmiflion  or  death.  The  fchool- 
mafter,  who  was  endued  with  obftinate  courage, 
anfwered,  without  retracting  his  opinion,  that  he 
threw  himfelf  on  the  king’s  clemency.  Henry 
replied  that  he  would  not  be  a  protector  of  he¬ 
retics,  and  that,  if  that  were  Lambert’s  final 
anfwer,  he  muff  expedt  to  perifh  in  the  flames. 
The  latter  remaining  fllent,  Cromwell  pronounced 
his  fentence.  He  was  executed,  not  by  throwing 
the  unfortunate  fufferer  headlong  into  the  flames, 
but  gradually  confuming  him  at  a  flow  fire,  which 
burned  off  his  legs  and  thighs  before  his  body  was 
injured  : — a  punifhment  (fome  courtly  fycophants 
would  fay)  juftly  due  to  a  paltry  fchool-mafter 
who  had  dared  to  remain  unconvinced  by  the 
arguments  of  his  fovereign  ! 

After  this  pompous  difpute,  Henry  wifhed  to 
enjoy  the  pleafure  of  a  ceremony  enlivened  by 
galantry.  During  his  prefent  (rate  of  celibacy, 
from  his  own  court  he  turned  his  eyes  toward 
every  other  which  contained  amiable  prineefles, 
fully  perfuaded  that  he  had  only  to  hold  forth  his 
hand,  and  that  they  would  all  prefs  eagerly  for¬ 
ward  to  feife  it.  He  had,  however,  little  reafon 
to  be  fatisfied  with  his  firft  eflay ;  his  advances 
being  rejected  by  the  duchefs  dowager  de  Longue- 
ville,  eldeft  daughter  of  the  duke  de  Guife,  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  court  of  France,  which  at 
that  time  fhone  with  a  conftellation  of  beauties, 
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Francis  I  offered  him  the  choice  of  her  younger 
fifter  and  other  ladies  of  the  court.  But  Henry, 
to  avoid  all  deception,  wifhed  previoully  to  fee 
them,  and,  for  that  purpofe,  propofed  to  Francis  a 
conference  under  pretence  of  bufinefs,  to  which 
the  Gallic  monarch  fhould  bring  all  the  moil 
beautiful  ladies  of  his  court,  to  afford  him  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  choofing.  This  propofition  fhocked 
Francis,  who  anfwered  that  he  entertained  too 
high  a  refped  for  the  fair  fex  to  conduct  ladies  of 
the  firft  quality  like  horfes  to  the  fair,  to  be  taken 
or  rejeded  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  pur- 
chaler.  Henry,  unacquainted  with  fuch  delicacy, 
infilled :  but  the  French  king  perfevered  in  his 
refufal ;  and  that  fair-like  meeting  never  took 
place. 

From  a  portrait  which  the  chancellor  Crom¬ 
well  prefented  to  the  king,  his  royal  ' choice  was 
determined  in  favour  of  Anne,  princefs  of  Cleves. 
But,  at  the  very  firft  fight,  the  original  was,  in  his 
opinion,  far  from  correfponding  to  the  pidure  : 
on  the  day  fucceeding  his  marriage  he  appeared 
ftill  more  ftrongly  diigufted  with  his  bride,  and 
already  talked  of  a  divorce.  Anne  confented  to 
every  thing  he  wiflied,  and  made  no  refiftance. 
Henry  never  pardoned  the  chancellor,  though  his 
favourite,  for  having  involved  him  in  that  affair ; 
for  trifling  faults,  which  are  almoft  unavoidable  in 
the  minutiae  of  adminiftration,  he  cauled  him  to 
be  condemned  to  death  by  the  fame  crouching 
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parliament  who  annulled  his  marriage  with  the 
princefs  of  Cleves.  He  obtained  a  fentence  of 
divorce  on  the  ftrength  of  his  (ingle  aflertion,  that, 
in  efpoufing  the  princefs  he  had  not  “  inwardly ” 
given  his  confent  to  the  marriage. 

For  his  fifth  wife,  Henry  took  Catharine  How¬ 
ard,  a  lady  educated  by  a  grand-rnother  who  had 
not  very  attentively  watched  her  morals.  The 
previous  inquiries  concerning  her  were  probably 
not  very  drift  ;  for  a  moderate  fhare  of  diligence 
would  have  been  fufficient  to  difcover  that  her 
conduft  was  far  from  regular.  She  did  not  reform 
it  after  marriage,  but  continued  to  maintain  an 
intimate  intercourfe  with  her  former  galants. 
Henry  was  informed  of  her  infidelities ;  and  the 
difcovery  was  to  him  a  thunder-ftroke.  That  a 
woman  whom  he  had  honoured  with  his  hand 
(hould  indulge  herfelf  in  fuch  criminal  deviations 
from  the  line  of  duty  !  He  fell  fick  in  confe- 
quence  of  it.  The  parliament  fent  to  him  a  de¬ 
putation  from  their  body,  to  exprefs  the  fympa- 
thetic  intereft  they  took  in  his  misfortune,  and 
exhort  him  to  patience  under  a  calamity  to 
which  all  men  were  expofed.  The  guilty  queen 
and  her  accomplices  were  punifhed  with  death  ; 
and  the  parliament  pafled  on  this  occafion  two 
very  extraordinary  laws, — the  one  ordaining  that 
whoever  fhould  know  or  ftrongly  fufpeft  in- 
continency  in  the  queen,  might  reveal  it  to  the 
king  or  his  council,  without  fearing,  even  in  cafe 
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he  were  miftaken,  the  penalty  of  any  former  law 
againft  defaming  the  king  or  queen  ;  on  con¬ 
dition,  however,  that  the  informer  fhould  not 
publicly  divulge  the  matter,  or  even  privately 
communicate  it  in  a  whifper.  The  other  enacted, 
that,  if  the  king,  under  the  idea  of  efpoufing  a 
virgin,  married  a  woman  who  were  not  poffeffed  of 
her  virginity,  Are  fhould  be  deemed  guilty  of  high 
trealon,  and  fuffer  the  punifhment  annexed  to 
that  crime,  unlefs  fhe  previoufly  revealed  to  him 
her  incontinence. 

This  a£t  of  parliament,  refpedting  the  virginity 
required  of  thofe  whom  the  king  might  honour 
with  his  hand,  gave  rife  to  the  remark  that  he 
muft  be  obliged  to  marry  a  widow ;  and  fo  in  fa6t 
it  happened  :  for  he  took  as  his  fixth  wife  Catha¬ 
rine  Par,  a  widow  of  refpectable  character,  Hulled 
in  religious  matters,  and  even  acquainted  with 
controverfial  theology — an  acccmplilhment  which 
was  agreeable  to  Henry,  provided  it  were  not 
carried  too  far,  and  that  his  opponent  did  not  too 
obftinately  maintain  the  point  in  dilpute  againft 
him.  By  exceding  in  that  refpeft  the  bounds 
which  the  monarch’s  notions  preferibed,  the  queen 
was  very  near  lofing  her  life.  Catharine  too  openly 
exprefTecl  her  fentiments  in  arguing  with  him,  and 
was  fo  imprudent  as  to  appear  not  perfectly  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  king’s  reafonings :  nor  did  the 
otherwife  efcape  the  fate  of  Lambert  the  iehool- 
mafter — with  perhaps  only  the  exception  of  the 
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extreme  cruelty  in  the  manner  of  inflicting  the 
punifhment — than  by  acknowledging  the  fuperior 
judgement  of  her  hufband,  and  declaring  that  her 
only  motive,  in  appearing  to  maintain  again  ft  him 
opinions  different  from  his,  was  to  gain  knowledge 
and  inftrudtion  from  him  in  the  difpute,  in  which 
(he  confeffed  herfelf  very  inferior.  This  humble 
avowal  reconciled  her  with  her  hufband,  who  now 
admired  her  fagacious  difcernment. 

To  the  fury  of  jeaioufy  fo  formidable  to  a  wo¬ 
man- — to  the  pedantry  of  theologic  fcience  fo 
difagreeable  to  her— Henry  toward  the  end  of  his 
exiftence  added  the  ill  humour  of  impatience 
caufed  by  his  bodily  infirmities.  No  per fon 
could  now  approach  him  W'ithout  danger :  and 
happy  were  thofe  around  him  when  his  mind  was 
occupied  by  weighty  affairs  of  ftate  which  for 
a  while  fuperfeded  the  ebullitions  of  his'  perfe- 
cuting  zeal.  His  reign  was  brilliant :  his  hand 
had  poifed  the  balance  of  Europe.  Francis  I  and 
Charles  V,  thofe  two  inveterate  rivals,  anxioufly 
coveted  his  alliance,  and  ftrove  to  gain  him  over, 
each  to  his  own  fide.  But,  to  win  Henry,  it  was 
neceffary  to  hold  out  to  him  the  lure  of  intereft, 
which  was  ever  the  ruling  principle  of  his  conducft. 
From  the  hiftory  of  his  repeated  marriages,  we 
have  feeft  that  he  had  nought  in  view  but  his  own 
gratification,  and  that  he  lacnficed  to  that  fingle 
objedl  all  the  moral  and  facial  and  regal  decencies. 
In  Henry  we  obferve  a  ftrong  contraft — an  en- 
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larged  and  capacious  intellect,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  faults  of  narrow  minds,  arrogance,  bi¬ 
gotry,  obftinacy,  caprice  ;  to  which  we  may  add 
the  vices  of  tyrants,  violence,  cruelty,  rapacity, 
injuftice.  He  was  obfequioufly  fubferved  in  his 
oppreffive  meafures  by  the  molt  rafcally  and  moft 
crouching  parliament  that  ever  polluted  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  Weftminfter — a  divan,  in  fhort,  worthy 
of  the  Nero  of  England. 

Previous  to  his  death,  he  had  regulated  the 
order  of  fucceffion,  and  bequeathed  his  crown  in 
the  firfc  inftance  to  prince  Edward  the  fon  of 
Jane  Seymour — then  to  the  princeffes  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  with  the  provifo  that  they  lliould  not 
marry  without  the  content  of  the  council  which 
he  had  appointed  for  his  fon  during  his  minority. 
Edward  vi.  Prince  Edward  was  only  nine  years  old;  but  he 
a. r.  r, 47. already  afforded  a  promife  of  the  moft  brilliant 
qualities.  He  was  educated  in  the  religion  framed 
by  his  father,  of  which  the  two  main  pillars  were — 
the  prohibition  of  all  connexion  with  the  pope, 
and  the  king’s  fupremacy.  In  Edward’s  reign 
appeared  a  new  liturgy  :  but  that  production  did 
not  yet  give  to  the  religious  fyftem  all  the  folidity 
of  which  it  flood  in  need.  It  was  the  work  of 
the  duke  of  Somerfet,  maternal  uncle  to  the 
young  monarch.  Somerfet  was  named  protector 
by  the  council  of  regency. 

The  hiftory  of  Edward’s  reign  is  only  that  of 
the  quarrels  of  the  various  afpirants  who  aimed  at 
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the  acquifition  of  power.  Somerfet  conceived  the 
projed — a  projed  calculated  to  benefit  both  king¬ 
doms — of  uniting  his  ward  in  marriage  with  the 
young  queen  of  Scotland,  Mary  Stuart :  but,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  that  princefs,  her  mother  deftined 
her  for  the  dauphin  of  France,  and  thus  caufed  her 
to  mifs  the  Englifii  crown  for  the  Gallic,  which  did 
no  more  than  rapidly  pafs  over  her  head.  While 
the  protedor  governed  the  kingdom  with  mildnefs 
and  prudence,  his  own  brother,  lord  Seymour, 
laboured  to  fupplant  him,  and,  contrary  to  So- 
merfet’s  will,  married  the  queen  dowager  Catha¬ 
rine  Par.  But  flie  died  before  he  had  an  opporr 
tunity  of  reaping  from  that  union  the  advantages 
which  he  had  expeded.  Difappointed  in  that 
direction,  he  paid  his  addrefles  to  the  princefs 
Elizabeth,  and  betrayed  fo  ftrong  ambition,  that 
Somerfet  juftly  took  umbrage  at  his  condud, 
and,  after  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  reftrain 
him  by  exhortations  and  entreaties  and  menaces, 
at  length  caufed  him  to  be  beheaded. 

The  fpirit  of  difcontent,  which  had  been  re- 
preffed  by  the  fear  of  Henry’s  feverity,  now  dif- 
covered  itfelf  on  every  fide  in  jpite  of  Somerfet’s 
prudence.  Entire  counties  demanded  the  refto- 
ration  of  the  mafs,  and  the  re-eftablilhment  of 
their  priefts  and  their  worfhip.  The  protedor 
compromifed  matters  in  fome  inftances,  and  in 
others  awed  the  mal-contents  into  lubmifiion. 
Hoftilities,  however,  became  unavoidable.  So- 
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merfet  gave  the  command  of  the  royal  forces  to 
Warwick — a  celebrated  name  in  the  hiflory  of  the 
difturbances  in  England — who  gained  lome  vic¬ 
tories,  and  acquired  great  credit  in  confequence 
of  the  efteem  teftified  for  him  by  the  young  mo¬ 
narch.  Prefuming  on  that  powerful  fupport, 
Warwick  neglected  and  foon  openly  oppoled  the 
protestor,  who  perceived  when  too  late  that  his 
authority  was  about  to  efcape  from  his  hands.  He 
ftrove  to  retain  it :  but  the  council  of  regency 
was  gained  over ;  and  Somerfet  was  arrefted,  fent 
to  the  Tower,  brought  almoft  immediately  to 
trial,  and  beheaded.  Warwick  fucceeded  to  his 
office  and  power,  under  the  title  of  earl  of  North¬ 
umberland. 

Edward’s  health  daily  withered ;  and  it  was 
eafy  to  forefee  that  his  death  could  not  be  far 
diftant.  The  new  proteftor  meanwhile  took  mea- 
fures  for  the  prolongation  of  his  own  power  be¬ 
yond  the  period  of  that  event.  He  acquired  an 
abfolute  empire  over  the  young  king’s  mind  :  and, 
as  Edward  felt  a  very  warm  zeal  for  the  reformed 
religion,  Northumberland  infpired  him  with  ap- 
prehenfions  that  if  the  order  of  fucceflion  regu¬ 
lated  by  Elenry  VIII  were  obferved,  his  filter 
Mary,  who  made  open  profeffion  of  catholicilm, 
would  re-eflablifh  that  mode  of  worfhip.  He 
alarmed  him  with  fears  of  another  kind  refpedting 
Elizabeth,  and  propofed  to  him  to  call  to  the 
throne  lady  Jane  Grey,  grand-daughter,  by  the 
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mother’s  fide,  of  Henry  VIII’s  lifter,  and  de¬ 
fended  from  a  branch  of  the  family  whofe  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  reformation  was  well  known. 
The  protestor  had  effe6ted  a  marriage  between 
that  princefs  and  lord  Guilford  Dudley  his  fourth, 
fon.  Edward  approved  the  propofed  arrange¬ 
ment,  ordained  it  accordingly,  and  caufed  it  to 
be  ratified  by  a  parliament  fervilely  devoted  to 
Northumberland.  After  a  fhort  illnefs,  the 
youthful  monarch  expired  in  the  lixteenth  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  a  prodigy  of  learning  for  fo  early 
a  period  of  life,,  and  Ihowed  a  mildnefs  of  difpo- 
fition  which  afforded  the  flattering  hope  of  a 
peaceful  reign.  He  died  generally  regretted,  and 
left  his  fceptre  an  object  of  difpute  to  four 
princelfes — Mary,  who  had  been  declared  illegi¬ 
timate  by  an  act  of  parliament  not  yet  repealed— 
Elizabeth,  who  had  once  been  in  the  fame  predica¬ 
ment,  but  had  afterward  been  reftored  to  the 
rights  of  legitimacy- — Mary  Stuart,  queen  of 
Scotland,  who  at  this  time  was  in  France — and, 
finally,  lady  Jane  Grey. 

The  conteft  was  not  of  long  continuance.  North¬ 
umberland  thought  he  had  ably  concerted  his 
meafures :  he  concealed  the  king’s  death,  and  in 
his  name  wrote  to  the  two  princelfes  to  come  to 
him  quickly,  for  that  he  willed  to  fee  themjpefore 
his  death.  Having  them  in  his  power,  it  would 
have  been  eafy  for  him  to  place  his  daughter-in-law 
on  the  throne  :  but  the  princelfes  were  opportunely 
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apprifed  of  their  danger,  and  efcaped  beyond  his 
reach.  He  then  caufed  Jane  Grey  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  queen :  but,  as  he  was  hated,  the  pro¬ 
clamation  did  not  extend  beyond  London  and  its 
Mary.  vicinity.  The  country  declared  for  Mary,  and 
553  with  the  more  earned  zeal,  as  die  folemnly  pro- 
mifed  to  make  no  change  in  the  religion  prefcribed 
by  her  father,  though  die  herfelf  continued  to 
profefs  the  ancient  faith.  Thus  her  promiles 
attached  to  her  the  reformed  party,  and  her  prac¬ 
tice  the  catholics. 

Befides  fine  made  every  requifite  exertion* 
whereas  lady  Jane  made  none,  but  rather  differed 
herfelf  to  be  carried  to  the  throne  than  went  to  it 
of  her  own  will.  The  latter  was  not  yet  fixteen 
years  old  ;  but  the  fine  qualities  which  die  already 
difplaved  would  have  been  fufficient  to  adorn  a 
maturer  age.  She  was  paffionately  fond  of  dudy, 
and  had  made  great  progrefs  in  the  fciences. 
While  her  companions  indulged  in  the  amufe- 
ments  of  their  fex  and  the  pleafures  of  the  court, 
die  was  accudomed  to  retire  to  privacy,  and  enjoy 
the  perufal  of  the  bed  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
whole  works  fhe  read  in  the  original  languages. 
When  her  father  came  to  inform  her  of  her  eleva¬ 
tion,  die  heard  the  intelligence  with  equal  regret 
and  furprife.  She  even  refufed  to  accept  the 
crown,  declaring  that  the  two  princeffes  had  each 
a  better  title  to  it  than  herfelf,  that  die  feared  the 
confequences  of  fuch  an  attempt,  and  that,  if 
fhe  were  left  liberty  to  decide  for  her! elf,  fhe 
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would  decline  it.  In  effeCt  Ihe  did  not  at  length 
give  her  confent  till  urged  by  the  re-iterated  foli- 
citations  of  her  father,  and  of  Guilford  Dudley 
her  hulband,  who  was  only  a  year  older  than  fne. 

Mary  at  firlt  obferved  her  promife,  granted  a 
general  am  nelly,  equally  divided  her  favour  be¬ 
tween  the  profeffors  of  both  religions,  remitted 
fome  taxes,  and  rendered  herfelf  as  popular  as  the 
gloomy  aufterity  of  her  character  would  allow. 
Her  filler  Elizabeth  came  to  pay  her  a  homage 
which  Mary  thought  fomewhat  too  late.  As  to 
Northumberland,  he  fuddenlv  experienced  an 
almoft  univerfal  dereliction.  He  raifed  however 
fome  troops  :  but,  finding  himfelf  incapable  of 
effectual  reliftance,  he  furrendered,  fued  for  par¬ 
don,  received  a  refufal,  and  was  beheaded.  The 
fentence  which  condemned  him  involved  many  of 
his  partifans,  together  with  lord  Guilford  Dudley 
and  lady  Jane  his  wife :  but  it  was  not  immedi¬ 
ately  put  into  execution  againll  the  youthful  pair ; 
•the  victorious  party  being  content  with  confining 
them  in  the  tower  of  London. 

Releafed  from  apprehenfion  on  that  fide,  Mary 
gave  a  loofe  rein  to  her  four  and  favage  difpofition, 
Notwithftanding  the  amnelty,  all  thole  who  had 
contributed  to  her  mother’s  divorce  fell  under 
the  axe  of  the  executioner :  and  happy  were 
they  who  buffered  no  feverer  punilbment  !  The 
aichbithop  Cranmer  was  burned  alive,  as  guilty 
of  apoltafy.  Piles  of  faggots  were  every-where 
kindled  j  gibbets  were  ereCted ;  the  prifons 
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were  filled  with  unfortunate  priefts  or  friars 
who  had  through  fear  taken  the  oath  of  fu- 
premacy,  and  entered  the  marriage-ftate.  Mary 
did  not  obferve  any  of  the  promifes  which  (lie  had 
made  to  the  non-catholics.  Equally  abfolute  as 
her  father,  file  fub  verted  all  his  inflitutions,  re- 
eftabliflied  the  clergy,  gave  the  greateft  publicity 
to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  church,  even 
forcing  the  parliament  to  receive,  in  the  name  of 
the  kingdom  at  large,  the  papal  abfolution  from 
the  eccleliaftic  ventures  incurred  by  the  change  of 
religion. 

Thefe  acts. of  defpotic  authority,  and  efpecially 
the  perfecutions  by  which  they  were  accompanied, 
caufed  infurreftions  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  One  of  the  inlurgent  chiefs  advanced  even 
to  London  at  the  head  of  four  thoufand  refolute 
followers,  and  demanded  to  be  put  into  poffeffioh 
of  the  Tower.  His  army. was  repulied,  and  him- 
felf  made  prifoner  :  and  from  his  examination  it 
appeared  that: his  defign  and  that  of  his  accom¬ 
plices  was  to  refcue  lady  Jane  Grey  from  her  con¬ 
finement  in  that  fortrefs,  with  the  intent  of  bet¬ 
ting  her  up  in  oppolition  to  Mary.  Although  the 
captive,  princefs  had  neither  by  act  nor  will  con¬ 
tributed  to  that  attempt,  her  death  was  deter¬ 
mined,  as  likewife  that  of  her  hufband.  When 
the  fentence  was  paffed,  notice  was  limply  fent  to 
her  to  prepare  for  death  in  three  days. 

Lady  Jane  received  the  information  with  heroic 
fortitude,  complaining  only  of  the  delay  of  three 
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days.  She  devoted  that  interval  to  her  ufual 
employments,  without  either  fupplications  or 
any  other  meafures  to  obtain  a  pardon.  On  the 
day  of  her  execution  her  hulband  delired  to  fee 
her :  but  (lie  informed  him  by  meffage  that  the 
tendernefs  of  their  laft  interview  would  be  too 
great  for  her  to  bear.  “  Tell  him,”  added  fhe, 
“  that  our  feparation  will  be  only  for  a  moment. 
“  We  lhall  foon  again  meet  each  other  in  a  place 
“  where  our  affections  will  be  for-ever  united, 
“  and  where  misfortunes  will  never  more  difturb 
“  our  eternal  felicity.”  On  her  way  to  the  fcene 
of  execution,  fhe  met  the  lifelefs  body  of  her 
hufband,  which  the  attendants  were  carrying  to 
be  interred  in  the  Tower-chapel.  She  Hopped, 
riveted  her  eyes  on  the  corps  without  exprefling 
any  emotion,  and,  taking  out  her  tablets,  wrote 
in  them  fome  lines,  which,  on  examination, 
proved  to  be  three  fentences — in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Englifh — relative  to  the  fpeCtacle  of  her 
murdered  hufband’s  remains  which  had  been  pre- 
fented  to  her  view,  and  exprefilng  a  hope  that 
God  and  pofterity  would  do  juftice  to  him  and 
her. 

From  the  fcaffold  fhe  addreffed  the  fpeCtators, 
and  obferved  that  her  crime  confided  not  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  crown,  but  in  the  omiflion  to 
rejeCt  it  with  fufiicient  firmnefs  3 — that  her  fault 
arofe  lefs  from  ambition  than  from  reverence  of 
her  parents,  to  whom  the  had  been  taught  to  pay 
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refpeft  and  obedience ; — that  fhe  chearfully  Tub  - 
rnitted  to  death,  as  the  only  atonement  fhe  could 
make  for  the  injury  offered  to  the  ftate ; — that,  if 
fhe  had  violated  the  laws,  it  had  been  by  com- 
pulfion ;  and  that  fhe  wifhed  to  prove,  by  lief 
voluntary  fubmiffion  to  the  fentence  of  condem¬ 
nation,  how  fincerely  defirous  fhe  was  of  expiating 
the  aft  of  difobedience  which  her  filial  piety  had 
led  her  to  commit.  She  then  made  a  fignal  to 
her  women  to  retire,  and,  without  betraying  the 
flighted:  fyflem  of  perturbation,  laid  down  her 
neck  to  receive  the  ftroke  of  death. 

Mary  was  far  from  enjoying  fimilar  ferenity  of 
mind.  She  was  agitated  by  two  paffions  equally 
violent — intolerance  and  love,  if  the  name  of 
love  can  with  propriety  be  given  to  a  conflitu- 
tional  ardor  which  too  plainly  appeared  in  her 
eager  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  Don  Philip  ot 
Spain,  whom  five  had  chofen  for  her  hufband,  in 
oppofition  to  the  wifhes  of  a  great  part  of  the 
nation.  At  the  age  of  thirty-fix  years  (lie  could 
not  flatter  herfelf  with  the  hope  that  her  perfonal 
charms  would  make  a  favourable  impreffion  on  a 
youthful  hufband  :  neverthelefs  fhe  expefted  him 
as  if  fhe  had  been  certain  of  immediately  capti¬ 
vating  his  heart.  His  delay  gave  her  the  greateft 
uneafinefs :  at  one  time  fhe  dreaded  the  wnnds 
which  might  retard  him  on  his  paffage,  at  another 
fhe  feared  the  attack  of  a  French  fleet  which 
might  intercept  him.  At  length  he  made  his  ap- 
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pearance,  and  was  received  by  the  queen  with  ef- 
fuflons  of  joy  too  ftrongly  expreffed,  but  with 
coolnefs  by  the  Englifh  nation. 

That  prince,  whofe  charadterillics  were  gloom 
and  taciturnity,  had  not  the  talent  of  overcom¬ 
ing  the  antipathy  which  the  courtiers  felt  to 
him.  His  filent  referve  kept  them  at  a  diftance — 
a  circumftance  which  the  queen  did  not  regret, 
as  that  folitude  afforded  her  more  frequent  op¬ 
portunities  of  being  alone  with  her  hufband  ; 
which  was  her  only  pleafure.  His  fliorteft  ab- 
fences  excited  her  anxiety  :  the  flighted:  tefti- 
mony  of  civility  bellowed  by  him  on  any  other 
woman  alarmed  Mary’s  jealoufy,  and  racked  her 
bofom  with  all  the  pangs  of  that  furious  paffion. 
She  foon  difcovered,  on  ftudying  Philip’s  dif- 
pofition,  that  the  fureft  mode  of  winning  his 
affection  was  to  render  him  mailer  of  England  : 
and  accordingly  llie  exerted  her  whole  influence 
to  prevail  on  the  parliament  to  acknowledge  him 
king;  and  heir  to  the  crown  in  cafe  of  her  death  : 
but  her  attempts  were  ineffeflual ;  and  fbe  ex¬ 
perienced  an  open  and  decided  oppolition  to  her 
wilh.  Imagining  that  this  refufal  was  the  caufe 
of  fome  coolnefs  which  Ihe  perceived  in  her 
hufband,  Ihe  conceived  in  confequence  of  that 
idea  an  implacable  hatred  againll  the  entire  na¬ 
tion,  efpecially  againll  the  non-catholics,  whom 
flie  therefore  perfecuted  as  the  moll  bitter  ene¬ 
mies  to  die  catholic  prince  her  c'onfort. 
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After  a  while  a  gleam  of  hope  fhone  forth  to 
her  eyes,  and  enlivened  her  with  the  expectation 
of  being  able  to  fix  the  heart  of  Philip,  whofe 
affection  did  not  correfpond  to  hers ;  the  thought 
herfelf  pregnant,  and  publicly  announced  the 
fuppofed  event.  Great  rejoicings  took  place  on 
the  occafion  :  but  unfortunately  her  ideal  preg¬ 
nancy  proved  only  an  incipient  dropfy  nor  was 
her  hufband  deceived  in  that  refpedt.  The  fo- 
ciety  of  an  infirm  wife  becoming  every  day  more 
irkfome  to  him,  he  quitted  her,  on  bufinefs,  he 
faid,  of  high  importance,  which  called  him  away 
to  the  Netherlands.  She  did  not  fail  to  extort 
from  him  a  promife  of  returning  to  her  as  fpeedily 
as  poflible  :  and  he  did  not  hefitate  to  make  the 
engagement.  During  the  whole  time  of  his  ab- 
fence  the  was  bufily  employed  in  writing  to  him 
the  moft  impaflioned  letters,  prefiing  his  return 
with  the  moll  ardent  and  importunate  entreaties. 
She  furnifhed  him  with  pecuniary  remittances  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  demands,  and  even  beyond 
what  he  aiked ;  infomuch  that  the  exportations 
of  money  from  England  at  this  time  furpaffed 
thofe  of  every  former  period.  To  fupply  that 
lavifh  wafte,  Mary  levied  contributions  on  all 
hands,  by  extortions  from  commerce,  by  loan, 
by  violence  :  but  Hill  her  indifferent  hutband  did 
not  return.  Her  chagrin  at  his  abfence  em¬ 
bittered  the  queen’s  mind  ;  and  her  peevifh  hu¬ 
mour  was  vented  on  all  who  approached  her 
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perfon.  Her  diftemper  increafed ;  and  a  flow 
fever  terminated  her  exiftence  after  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  reign  of  five  years. 

Mary  did  not  poflefs  any  one  of  thofe  mental 
or  corporeal  qualities  which  are  capable  of  con¬ 
ciliating  love  or  efteem.  Her  perfon  was  dif- 
agreeable,  her  mind  narrow,  her  heart  cruel,  her 
temper  obftinate  and  inflexible.  In  her  con¬ 
jugal  attachment  Ihe  betrayed  all  the  eager  vio¬ 
lence  of  an  old  maid  become  impatient  by  long 
expectation. 

Her  After  Elizabeth  mounted  the  throne  well  Elizabeth, 
tutored  by  adverfity.  She  had  been  an  objeCf 
of  jealoufy  and  fear  to  Mary,  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  expofed  to  the  dangers  arifing  from  thofe 
two  paflions,  Perfecution  had  been  employed  for 
the  purpofe  of  compelling  her  to  profefs  the 
Romifh  religion  :  the  had  been  confined  in  the 
Tower,  and  was  in  public  difgrace  and  banifhed 
from  court  at  the  time  of  her  fitter’s  death. 

Under  thofe  viciflitudes  of  fortune  Ihe  contracted 
the  habit  of  feafonable  diffimulation  and  pru¬ 
dent  circumfpeCtion,  and  acquired  in  a  eminent 
degree  the  requifite  talents  for  government.  On 
receiving  the  crown,  there  was  but  one  circum- 
ftance  to  caufe  her  chagrin — that  of  feeing  it 
claimed  by  Mary  Stuart,  who  however  contented 
herfelf  with  uniting  in  her  Tcutcheon  the  arms 
of  England  with  thofe  Qf  France  and  Scot- 
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land.  Elizabeth  never  pardoned  her  that  pre¬ 
tention. 

The  judicial  murder  of  the  Scottish  queen  is 
the  moft  confpicuous  blot  in  Elizabeth’s  life.  It 
is  attributed  to  jealoufy  in  the  latter — not  the 
jealoufy  of  power,  but  of  beauty  and  grace  and 
underdanding — rather  than  to  political  motives. 
She  tlrove  to  throw  on  her  miniders  the  odium 
of  that  crime,  which  was  utterly  deditute  of  even 
the  femblance  of  judice:  for  when  they  came  to 
announce  to  her  the  execution  of  the  fentence 
which  fhe  had  herfelf  didbated,  (he  told  them 
that  they  had  committed  a  heinous  crime  in 
putting  to  death  her  filler  and  kinfwoman,  con¬ 
trary,  as  (he  faid,  to  her  intention,  as  they  Suf¬ 
ficiently  knew.  But,  for  that  “  heinous  crime,” 
not  one  of  them  loft  her  confidence  or  favour. 
All  the  punifhment  fell  on  the  fecretary  of  the 
council,  who  however  had  not  difpatched  the 
warrant  without  the  exprefs  command  of  the  mini¬ 
fters  :  and  his  punifhment  confided  in  a  fhort 
imprifonment  and  a  fine,  for  which  the  queen 
took  care  to  indemnify  him  by  private  adls  of 
liberality. 

In  every  other  refpedl  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
may  defervedly  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  mod 
fortunate  England  ever  witned'ed.  She  found 
the  kingdom  agitated*  efpecially  by  religious  dis¬ 
turbances,  which  are  the  mod  dangerous  of  all  5 
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and  fhe  fucceeded  in  appeafing  them,  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  fome  rigor,  it  is  true,  but  fuch  as  can* 
not  be  compared  to  the  cruelties  and  barbarity 
and  horror  of  the  executions  commanded  by 
Henry  VIII  and  by  Mary.  Under  Elizabeth  the 
religion  of  England  underwent  a  new  change, 
which  was  the  laft.  Her  father  had  profcribed 
papifm :  her  filter  had  re-eftablified  it :  Ed¬ 
ward  VI  had  publifhed  a  liturgy  :  Elizabeth  now 
altered  it  by  corrections  and  retrenchments  and 
-additions,  and  formed  the  national  religion,  fuch 
as  it  exifts  at  the  prefent  day.  She  introduced 
permanent  order  into  every  branch  of  the  ad- 
miniftration;  and  her  cares  were  beneficially  ex¬ 
tended  to  navigation  and  commerce.  The  en¬ 
couragements  which  fie  bellowed  on  both  pro¬ 
duced  thofe  celebrated  maritime  chiefs,  Drake, 
Hawkins,  Frobifher,  and  other  bold  navigators, 
who  filed  a  lultre  on  her  reign. 

Elizabeth  was  fuccefsful  in  all  her  undertak¬ 
ings  :  and  we  mult  attribute  to  her  good  fortune, 
as  much  as  to  the  wifdom  of  her  meafures,  that  (he 
had  the  happinefs  of  preferving  England  from  the 
invafion  of  Philip  II,  and  from  the  attacks  of 
thofe  troops  which  the  falfely-called  invincible 
armada  was  to  pour  forth  on  her  fhores.  She 
affifted  Henry  IV  of  France,  and  the  Nether- 
landers,  in  oppofition  to  that  fame  prince,  who, 
having  been  difappointed  of  his  defire  to  obtain 
her  in  marriage,  wilhed  to  hurl  her  from  the 
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throne.  In  general,  all  the  affs  of  her  public 
life  befpeak  the  queen  :  but  it  muff  be  confeffed, 
-  that  in  her  private  conduct  fhe  fometimes  facrificed 
to  the  weaknefs  of  the  woman. 

If  fhe  refufed  her  hand  to  princes  and  kings 
from  an  unwillingnefs  to  fubjeft  herfelf  to  the 
control  of  a  hufband  or  to  fhare  her  authority, 
fhe  adled  in  that  particular  like  many  other  great 
princeffes :  but,  in  declaring  her  refolution  to  live 
unmarried,  fhe  made  an  oflentatious  parade  of  a 
love  of  virginity,  which  nobody  believed.  She 
was  obferved  to  diftinguifh  particular  courtiers 
by  regards  exceeding  the  meafure  of  ordinary 
favour.  The  laft  of  thefe,  whom  fhe  appeared 
to  love  with  the  greateft  tendernefs,  whom  fhe 
loaded  with  favours,  and  whom  fhe  buffered  to 
perifh  on  a  fcaffold,  was  the  earl  of  Effex.  She 
was  approaching  to  decrepitude,  and  he  was  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  when  his  brilliant  accom- 
plifhments  won  her  attentions.  The  indulgences 
of  the  queen  infpired  him  with  a  pride  which 
raifed  him  many  enemies.  In  the  fits  of  his  pre- 
fumption  he  did  not  fpare  even  his  royal  miftrefs, 
who,  being  one  day  incenfed  to  fee  him  obfli- 
nately  oppole  her  even  to  the  degree  of  maintain¬ 
ing  his  own  opinion  in  the  council  in  a  difrefpedt- 
ful  manner,  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear — -a  punifh- 
ment  more  fit  to  be  inflidted  by  an  angry  inamo¬ 
rata  than  by  an  offended  fovereign. 
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The  queen  and  the  earl  had  many  quarrels 
and  many  reconciliations  t  on  one  of  the  latter 
occafions  the  had  given  to  him  a  ring,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  declaration,  that,  if  ever  he  fhould 
find  himfelf  in  danger,  he  had  only  to  fend  her 
that  token,  and  it  fhould  be  to  him  a  pledge  of 
fafety.  That  fatal  moment  arrived :  Efiex,  after 
having  fo  far  broken  through  every  tie  which 
bound  him  to  the  queen  as  even  to  take  up  arms 
againft  her,  was  condemned  to  fuffer  the  punifh- 
ment  of  decapitation.  In  this  extremity  he  de¬ 
livered  the  ring  to  the  countefs  of  Nottingham, 
to  be  prefented  to  Elizabeth.  But  he  was  mif- 
taken  in  his  choice  of  a  confidante ;  for  the  coun¬ 
tefs,  either  through  jealoufy  or  a  with  to  mortify 
the  queen,  kept  the  ring.  Elizabeth  anxioufly 
expected  its  delivery,  and  was  fenfibly  hurt  to 
obferve  that  the  guilty  earl  feemed  to  prefer 
death  to  the  pleafure  of  being  indebted  to  her 
for  his  life.  She  hefitated,  took  up  her  pen  to 
fign  his  death-warrant,  dropped  it  from  her  hand, 
and  again  refumed  it.  The  minifters,  who  dreaded 
Eflex’s  influence,  availed  themfelves  of  one  of  her 
peevifh  moments,  obtained  her  fignature,  and 
difpatched  the  warrant,  which  was  immediately 
executed. 

Soon  afterthefe  tranfadlions,  the  countefs  of  Not¬ 
tingham  fell  fick;  when,  feeing  her  end  approach, 
fhe  fent  for  the  queen,  and  informed  her  that  Eflex 
had  given  her  the  ring  to  deliver  to  her  majefty. 
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James  I. 
A  D.  j6o: 


Elizabeth,  blinking  into  ,a  furious  paffion,  (hook 
the  perfidious  countefs  as  the  lay  on  her  death¬ 
bed,  and  exclaimed — “  God  may  pardon  you  ; 
“  but  I  never  will.”  So  faying,  fine  hurried  in 
violent  agitation  from  the  dying  wretch,  and 
from  that  fatal  moment  was  ever  feen  to  wear  the 
marks  of  profound  affliction.  She  refufed  to  take 
food,  and  remained  funk  in  gloomy  filence,  which 
fuffered  no  interruption  except  from  her  fighs  and 
groans.  In  this  Rate  of  languor  and  dejection 
(he  died  in  the  feventieth  year  of  her  age. 

No  fovereign  ever  procured  for  England  the 
enjoyment  of  fo  long-continued  peace  and  fo  con¬ 
stant  prosperity.  She  was  fubjecf,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  to  the  weaknefies  of  her  fex,  the 
jealcufy  of  love,  the  rival  (hip  of  beauty,  the  de¬ 
fire  of  admiration  :  but  to  thefe  fhe  added  vigi¬ 
lance,  penetration,  (Length  of  intellect,  induftry* 
pride,  magnanimity,  and,  we  mud  add,  fome- 
thing  of  infincerity. 

On  her  death-bed  fhe  recommended,  as  her 
*  fucceffor,  the  fon  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart, 
James  VI  of  Scotland,  to  whom  indeed  the 
crown  of  England  by  right  belonged,  as  being 
the  defcendent  of  Henry  VII.  Under  the  reign 
of  James,  two  circumftances  principally  claim  our 
attention,  for  the  influence  which  they  had  on 
the  government  of  his  fucceffor.  Hitherto  the 
regulation  of  the  parliaments  had  belonged  to 
the  lord  chancellor,  in  what  concerned  elections ; 
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that  is  to  fay,  it  was  he  who  decided  all  contefts 
on  that  fubjed: ;  To  that,  if  any  difficulty  arofe 
refpedting  the  election  of  a  member  to  the  houi'e 
of  commons,  the  cafe  was  brought  before  the 
chancellor,  who,  at  his  own  difcretion,  admitted 
or  excluded  the  candidate.  Such  being  the  mode 
of  proceeding,  if  any  city  or  borough  nominated 
a  man  who  was  not  acceptable  to  the  court,  it 
was  eafy  to  difcover  fome  flawr  in  his  election, 
and  carry  the  bufinefs  to  the  chancellor,  who, 
being  the  creature  of  the  king,  never  failed  to 
find  reafons  for  excluding  the  objectionable  mem¬ 
ber,  and  admitting  or  calling  in  another  whole 
obfequioufnefs  was  lefs  equivocal  :  by  which 
means,  the  monarch  became  the  arbiter  of  par¬ 
liamentary  opinion.  The  chancellor’s  power  in 
that  inftance  was  contefted  :  the  parliament 
-claimed  a  right  to  determine  thofe  election- 
caufes ;  and  they  gained  their  point  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  fome  flight  facrifices  to  the  royal  pre¬ 
rogative. 

In  the  church  of  England  had  arifen  a  fed: 
noted  for  rigid  feverity  and  acrimonious  zeal, 
fuch  as  the  firft  moments  of  fervor  ufually  pro¬ 
duce.  They  bore  the  appellation  of  puritans, 
becaufe  they  pretended  to  greater  purity  of  doc¬ 
trine  and  manners  than  their  neighbours.  They 
would  have  no  hierarchy  in  the  church,  no 
bilhops,  but  perfed:  equality  between  all  the 
piinifters  of  divine  worfhip.  James,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  confdered  the  gradation  and  fubordination 
of  powers  in  the  church  as  highly  ufeful  to  the 
regal  authority.  Accordingly  he  fupported  that 
fyftem  in'  oppofition  to  the  puritans  :  but  the 
latter,  though  they  did  not  obtain  a  complete 
viclory,  gained  an  afcendency,  and  increafed 
iufficiently  in  number  to  become  very  dan¬ 
gerous. 

Under  James  I  was  formed  the  famous  gun¬ 
powder-plot.  Some  fanatic  papifts,  incenfed  at 
not  finding  in  the  fon  of  Mary  Stuart  the  pro¬ 
tection  which  they  had  expected  for  their  reli¬ 
gion,  conceived  the  dreadful  project  of  destroying 
at  one  blow  the  monarch  and  the  parliament  and 
all  the  great  men  in  the  kingdom.  At  the  fame 
time  when  this  deteflable  fcheme  was  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted,  they  intended  to  aflaffinate  the  prince  of 
Wales,  and  fpare  none  of  the  royal  family  except 
a  young  prince fs  his  filer,  whom  they  defgned 
to  educate  in  the  principles  of  the  catholic  reli¬ 
gion.  The  execution  of  the  plan  was  fixed  for 
the  day  of  the  opening  of  parliament,  when  the 
king  and  queen  and  all  the  peers  of  the  realm 
were  to  attend  the  meeting. 

One  of  the  accomplices,  forry  to  fee  that  a 
friend  of  his,  whole  dignity  obliged  him  to  at¬ 
tend  the  affembly,  Ihould  be  involved  in  the 
general  catafcroplie,  wrote  to  him  an  anonymous 
warning  to  abftain  from  going  to  parliament  that 
day.  “  God  and  man,”  he  fiiid,  “  have  con^ 
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“  curred  to  punifh  the  wickednefs  of  the  times. 
“  And  think  not  flightly  of  this  advertifementj 
“  but  retire  yourfelf  into  your  country,  where  you 
‘£  may  expect  the  event  in  fafety  :  for,  though 
‘‘  there  be  no  appearance  of  any  ftir,  yet  I  fay 
“  they  will  receive  a  terrible  blow,  this  parlia- 
“  ment ;  and  yet  they  fhall  not  fee  who  hurts 
“  them.”  This  letter  being  carried  to  the  king 
and  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  caufed  great  perplexity.  “  No  appearance 
41  of  any  ftir!”../.  “  a  terrible  blow!”.... 
“  not  fee  who  hurts  them  !”....  The  members 
of  the  council  were  bewildered  in  fruitlefs  con¬ 
jectures,  till  at  length  the  king  was  the  firft  to 
conclude  that  “  the  terrible  blow,”  invilible  in 
its  origin,  and  ftriking  as  it  were  like  lightning, 
could  be  nothing  elfe  than  the  explofion  of  a 
mine.  Search  was  made  beneath  the  houfes  of 
parliament,  where  every  thing  was  found  fo 
completely  prepared  for  the  execution  of  the 
diabolic  plan,  as  to  leave  not  a  pofiibility  that  it 
could  have  failed  of  its  full  effect,  jf  the  anony¬ 
mous  notice  had  not  led  to  its  detection.  Some 
of  the  inferior  agents  were  apprehended,  but  very 
few  of  the  principals,  moft  of  whom  had  time  to 
elcape. 

This  confpiracy  was  the  more  odious,  as  James, 
though  zealous  for  the  fupport  of  the  church  of 
England,  was  by  no  means  cruel  toward  the  non- 
conformifts.  He  was  paffionately  addicted  to  his 
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favourites :  but  that  weaknefs  had  no  influence 
on  the  affairs  of  government ;  and  even  thofe 
who  condemned  his  favouritifm  did  not  brand  it 
with  any  difgraceful  imputation.  Poffeffed  of 
much  learning,  he  was  fond  of  difplaying  it,  and 
betrayed  in  his  fcience  a  tincture  of  pedantry. 
His  character  has  been  drawn  in  the  following 
contrails — “  His  generality  bordered  on  profu- 
“  flon,  his  pacific  difpofition  on  pufillanimity, 
“  his  wifdom  on  cunning,  and  his  friendfhip  on 
“  boyifh  fOndnels.” — James  I  united  the  two 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  into  one 
under  the  appellation  of  Great  Britain. 

Charles  i.  Whoever  wiflies  to  underhand  the  progrefs  of 

A,D' i625.  revolutions,  the  flcps  by  which  they  reach  their 
final  cataflrophes,  may  acquire  that  knowledge 
by  fludying  the  life  of  Charles  I.  He  was  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age  when  the  fceptre  de¬ 
volved  to  his  hand.  Till  then  he  had  buffered 
himfelf  to  be  guided  by  the  duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  :  and,  when  feated  on  the  throne,  he  per¬ 
mitted  that  favourite  to  fway  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which  he  could  have  much  better  managed 
himfelf.  The  fubfldies  of  which  he  flood  in  need 
were  the  firfl  caufe  of  the  quarrel  between  him 
'and  the  nation.  There  already  exifled  in  the 
parliament  a  determination  to  take  advantage  of 
his  necefllties,  and  compel  him  to  purchafe  the 
fubfldies  by  concefllons  diminutive  of  the  royal 
authority.  The  monarch,  on  the  other  hand. 
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refolutely  oppofed  that  fyftem,  and  proceeded  on 
the  idea  of  obtaining  every  thing  without  con¬ 
ceding  any  thing.  Thus  a  Struggle  commenced, 
in  which,  however,  each  party  occafionaily  re¬ 
laxed  according  to  circumftances:  the  parliament 
granted  fupplies,  though  not  gratified  in  all  their 
pretenfions  ;  and  the  king  relied  content,  though 
he  did  not  receive  ail  the  money  that  he  wilhed. 
At  length  he  grew  weary  ol  appearing  as  a  Sup¬ 
plicant  before  his  Subjects,  and  didblved  that 
refractory  parliament. — He  would  not  have  been 
compelled  to  refort  to  that  extremity,  if  the 
chancellor  had,  as  formerly,  been  able,  under 
plaufible  pretexts,  to  exclude  the  dangerous  mem  ¬ 
bers  from  that  affembly  at  the  moment  of  its 
original  formation.  Thus  the  lofs  of  that  privi¬ 
lege,  which  the  father  had  buffered  to  be  wrefted 
from  the  hands  of  government,  was  perhaps  the 
firft  caufe  of  all  the  misfortunes  that  befell  the 
fon. 

To  Supply  the  want  of  the  taxes,  which  Charles 
could  no  longer  demand  Since  there  exilled  no 
parliament,  the  minillers  fuggelled  the  plan  of 
applying  to  the  opulent  for  a  general  loan.  But 
that  meafure  was  in  its  own  nature  more  pro¬ 
ductive  of  difcuffions  relative  to  the  amount  of 
the  contribution  than  a  tax  would  have  been, 
Thofe  who  refufed  to  lend,  as  well  as  thofe  who 
were  thought  deficient  in  the  extent  of  their 
liberality,  were  punifhed  by  fines,  feifures,  and 
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even  imprifonment.  Yet  that  mode  of  railing 
money  did  not  fave  the  king  from  the  neceffity 
of  recurring  to  a  parliament.  He  convoked  a 
fecond,  which,  when  affembled,  undertook  to 
examine  into  the  oppreffions  practifed  in  exact¬ 
ing  the  forced  loan.  Charles  diffolved  the  affem- 
bly,  but  was  forced  to  convene  a  third  on  occa- 
fion  of  a  war  which  he  had  declared  againil 
France. 

Nothing  could  be  more  injudicious  than  that 
enterprife,  which  muft  of  neceffity  require  new 
taxes.  It  is  thought  to  have  originated  in  the 
vanity  of  Buckingham,  which  was  hurt  by  an 
affront  received  from  Richelieu,  who,  difgufted 
by  the  haughty  airs  he  had  affumed  whem  embaf- 
fador  at  the  court  of  France,  had  ordered  him 
to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  forbidden  his  return 
to  it.  The  favourite  perfuaded  his  mailer  that 
the  propofed  war  would  be  an  excellent  expe¬ 
dient  to  replenifh  his  coffers,  becaufe  the  En- 
gl i fin  nation,  ever  rancorouily  affedted  toward  her 
ancient  rival,  would  eagerly  furniih  the  king  with 
the  means  of  humbling  her.  Buckingham  did 
not  live  to  fee  the  fatal  confequences  of  his  error : 
he  was  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  an  affaffin.  Not- 
withflanding  the  hopes  entertained  of  the  facility 
of  the  parliament  in  granting  pecuniary  fupplies, 
Charles  was  obliged  to  prorogue  it  on  account  of 
the  factious  afpect  which  its  proceedings  began 
to  affurae,  and  at  length  to  diffolve  it,  with  the 
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refolution  of  never  aflembling  another.  In  the 
place  of  Buckingham,  he  took,  for  his  minifters, 

Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  (afterward  earl  of  Straf¬ 
ford),  and  Laud,  biftiop  of  London, 

The  puritans,  whom,  by  a  fecond  error  in 
politics,  James  had  not  fufficiently  reprefled, 
were  confiderably  increafed  in  number  and  in¬ 
fluence.  They  were,  of  all  fedts,  the  moft  dan¬ 
gerous  to  monarchy,  becaufe,  wherever  they  efta- 
blifhed  their  religious  anarchy,  they  failed  not  to 
inculcate  alfo  the  principles  of  refiftance  to  the 
civil  authority,  under  the  idea  of  liberty.  No 
doubt.  Laud,  without  intending  it*  gave  occa- 
flon  for  the  explofion  of  thofe  principles  which 
already  were  in  a  Rate  of  ferment.  He  introduced 
into  the  Englifh  ritual  various  ceremonies  nearly 
refembling  thofe  of  popery.  The  puritans  took 
the  alarm,  and  circulated  a  report  that  the  bilhop’s 
objedt  was  to  re-unite  the  Englilh  to  the  Romifli 
church,  and  that  the  fovereign  pontif  was  about 
to  regain  his  former  authority  in  the  king- 
'  dom. 

So  ftrong  was  the  impreflion  produced  by  their 
difeourfes,  that  many  Englithmen,  through  an 
apprehenfion  of  fuch  a  change  from  which  they 
dreaded  fome  violent  convulllon,  retired  to  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  emigrations  were  numerous,  the  dis¬ 
content  nearly  univerfal.  The  king  almoft  entirely 
loft  the  affedtions  of  his  people,  which  his  finan¬ 
cial  encroachments  had  previoufly  weakened.  In 
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Scotland,  where  Laud’s  innovations  had  been  pro- 
pofed,  the  popular  diflatisfadtion  had  proceeded 
from  murmurs  to  open  revolt.  The  king  was 
obliged  to  keep  troops  in  pay,  and,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  obtaining  the  means,  to  convoke  a  fourth 
parliament,  notwithftanding  his  former  relolu- 
tion  to  the  contrary. 

In  the  parliament  which  now  met,  were  feverai 
puritans,  or  at  leafl  feverai  members  who  in  a- 
greater  or  lefler  degree  profefied  the  puritan  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  moft  prevalent  opinion  in  the  houfa 
of  commons  was  that  the  royal  prerogatives  were 
in  fadt  fo  many  ufurpations,  and  ought  to  be 
abridged  or  abolifhed.  That  body,  immediately 
after  their  meeting,  inftituted  an  inquiry  into 
grievances,  which  they  divided  into  three  daffies, 
feverally  refpedting  the  privileges  of  parliament, 
the  property  of  the  fubjedt,  and  religion.  Charles, 
terrified  by  the  idea  of  having  to  combat  that 
three-headed  hydra,  aififolved  the  parliament  :  but 
the  difafters  of  the  war  in  Scotland,  his  prefilng 
need  of  money,  and  the  general  wifhes  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  foon  compelled  him  to  fummon  a  fifth,  which 
was  called  the  long  parliament,  and  which  com¬ 
menced  its  feflions  on  the  third  of  November, 
1640. 

At  the  very  opening  of  the  new  parliament,  the 
king  made  known  his  expedtation  of  pecuniary 
fupplies  ‘y  but  the  commons,  who  had  not  loft 
fight  of  the  reformatory  plans  of  their  predecef- 
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fors,  replied  by  an  impeachment  of  the  earl  of 
Strafford.  The  charges  againft  him,  which  were 
twenty-eight  in  number,  all  tended  in  fubftance 
to  one  point,  that  he  had  by  illegal  praftices 
endeavoured  to  enlarge  the  king’s  authority  at  the 
expenfe  of  the  people’s  rights.  Strafford  de¬ 
fended  himfelf  with  dignity  and  vigor,  and  proved 
that  the  greateft  abufes  of  authority  had  been 
committed  before  the  time  of  his  miniftry.  He 
was  a  man  of  temperate  prudence  and  known 
probity,  but  guilty  of  an  error  which  is  unpardon¬ 
able  in  politics — that  of  imagining,  that,  in  a  time 
of  general  commotion,  he  could  fland  neuter  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties,  and  that,  without  abandon¬ 
ing  the  royal  caufe,  he  could  fucceed  in  bringing 
over  the  commons  to  moderation.  The  public 
mind  was  too  much  heated :  factions  require 
blood;  and  he  was  condemned  to  death. 

The  king  exerted  his  utmoft  efforts  to  fave  him : 
he  long  delayed  to  fign  the  fentence  which  con¬ 
demned  the  earl  to  death,  defcended  to  entreaties 
in  his  favour  j  but,  terrified  by  the  apprehenfions  of 
popular  refentment  in  cafe  of  his  refufal,  and  urged 
moreover  by  a  letter  from  Strafford  himfelf  who 
defired  him  not  to  expofe  his  own  fafety  for  his 
fake,  he  at  length  took  up  the  pen  and  fubfcribed 
his  name  to  the  fatal  inflrument.  Regretting 
afterward  what  he  had  done,  he  fent  the  prince  of 
Wales  to  deliver  to  the  houfe  of  peers  a  letter 
requefting  their  interpofition  with  the  commons  in 
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behalf  of  the  condemned  earl.  But  the  attempt 
was  fruitlefs ;  and  Strafford  was  ordered  for  execu¬ 
tion.  Thus  was  confummated  that  act  of  injuf- 
tice,  for  which  the  king  was  tortured  by  remorfe 
even  on  the  fcaffold  where  he  in  like  manner  ter¬ 
minated  his  exiffence. 

The  commons  next  voted  the  impeachment  of 
Laud,  who  was  immediately  committed  to  cuf- 
tody,  and,  after  a  confinement  of  above  three  years, 
was  beheaded. — All  the  minifters,  all  thofe  who 
were  perfonally  attached  to  the  king,  either  were 
brought  to  trial,  or  fled  from  that  danger,  and 
difperfed.  Charles  became  deftitute  of  counfel, 
and  flood  fingly  oppofed  to  the  daily  attempts 
of  the  commons,  who,  under  pretence  of  fup- 
prefling  abufes,  overturned  the  government. 

While  he  remained  a  mournful  fpeftator  of  the 
multiplied  attacks  upon  his  authority,  a  new  mif- 
fortune  arofe  to  increafe  his  anguifh.  The  Irifli 
papifts  thought  the  feafon  of  thefe  commotions  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  (baking  off  the  yoke  of 
England.  On  a  preconcerted  day  they  took  up 
arms  in  every  quarter,  and  furioufly  affailed  the 
Englifh.  The  latter,  inftead  of  uniting  in  felf 
defence,  either  fought  fafety  in  flight,  or  (hut 
themfelves  up  in  their  houies,  and  feparately  fell 
victims  under  the  flvords  of  the  Irifh,  who  (pared 
neither  rank  nor  age  nor  fex.  Charles  applied  for 
parliamentary  aid  to  enable  him  to  levy  an  army: 
iubfidies  were  granted  to  him,  but  with  fo  fparing 
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a  hand,  that  he  was  incapable  of  oppofing  the  re¬ 
bellion  ;  and,  after  having  refufed  him  the  means  of 
fupprefling  it,  the  houfe  of  commons  imputed  to 
him  the  blame  of  its  continuance.  Thus  the  un¬ 
fortunate  prince  was  befet  on  every  fide — by  the 
Irifh  who  were  fired  with  the  fanaticifm  of  liberty 
— by  the  Scots  inflamed  with  gloomy  religious 
zeal — and  by  the  Englifh,  lefs  furious  in  appear¬ 
ance,  lefs  extravagant  in  their  pretentions,  but 
more  methodical  in  their  proceedings,  and  more 
dangerous. 

The  republican  fpirit  openly  fhowed  itfelf  in  the 
hOufe  of  commons,  who,  inftead  of  reforming 
abufes,  aimed  at  the  total  fubverfion  of  monarchy. 
The  leaders  of  the  oppofition  to  the  royal  party 
began  their  operations  by  attacking  the  epifcopacy, 
which  they  confidered  as  one  of  the  ftrongefl 
bulwarks  of  the  regal  authority.  In  the  fhapeof  a 
remonftrance,  the  commons  publifhed  a  kind  of 
manifefto  againft  the  fuperior  clergy,  containing 
many  harfh  truths,  mingled  with  grofs  falfehoods, 
malignant  infinuations,  and  coarfe  inventive.  This 
piece  was  circulated  as  an  appeal  to  the  people, 
who  were  induftrioufly  flattered  by  intimations 
that  they  were  the  fource  whence  all  authority 
emanated.  A  multitude  of  fimilar  productions 
fwarmed  from  the  prefs;  and  the  pulpits  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  clergy,  whole  jealoufy  had  been  roufed,  were 
daily  heard  to  re-echo  the  fame  principle. 

It  would  perhaps  not  have  been  impofiible  to 
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arreft  the  impetuofity  of  the  fwelling  torrent,  if 
Charles  had  oppofsd  it  with  perfevering  firmnefs ; 
but  he  only  made  what  may  be  called  a  half 
attempt.  Five  members  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  having  been  reprefented  to  him  as  the  mofc 
dangerous  individuals  of  that  body,  he  entered 
the  houfe,  leaving  two  hundred  armed  men  at  the 
door.  As  he  did  not  perfonally  know  the  ob¬ 
noxious  members,  he  ordered  the  fpeaker  to  point 
them  out ;  whereupon  the  latter,  falling  on  his 
knees,  replied  that  he  had  “  neither  eyes  to  fee, 
“  nor  tongue  to  fpeak,  except  as  the  houfe  di- 
“  rected  him.”' — The  houfe  gave  no  direction. 
The  king,  inftead  of  introducing  his  military 
efcort,  retired,  without  having  effected  the  object  of 
his  vilit.  On  the  next  day  he  went  into  the  city, 
where  the  accufed  members  had  taken  refuge,  and 
familiarly  told  one  of  the  fheriffs  that  he  was  come 
to  dine  with  him.  This  popular  ftep  did  not 
fucceed  according  to  his  expectation  :  the  mur¬ 
murs  increafed :  he  no  longer  thought  himfelf  fafe 
in  London:  he  quitted  his  Capital ;  and  the  civil 
war  commenced. 

Charles  abhorred  the  fpilling  of  blood.  He 
was  not  afraid  to  fhed  his  own  ;  for  his  conduct  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  affords  fufficient  proofs  of 
his  courage;  but  he  waslparing  of  the  lives  of  his 
fubjects.  On  the  flighted:  overture  of  concilia¬ 
tion,  he  readily  fufpended  hoftilities.  The  parlia¬ 
ment  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  his  pacific 
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difpofition  wherfever  they  experienced  a  defeat  : 
but,  fo  foon  as  fortune  again  became  favourable  to 
them,  they  refumed  all  their  lofty  pride ;  and  k 
became  neceffary  to  try  the  fate  of  arms  anew. 

The  king’s  army  confided  of  new-raifed  and 
ill-difcip  ined  troops,  of  which  both  the  foldiers 
and  the  officers  were  almoft  all  wavering  in  their 
fidelity.  The  following,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
portrait  drawn  of  the  parliamentary  forces — Reli¬ 
gious  fanaticifmftrongly  prevailed  in  it :  the  officers 
performed  the  functions  of  the  minifters  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and,  during  the  intervals  of  military  exer- 
cifes,  read  prayers  and  pronounced  fermons  and 
exhortations  to  the  foldiers.  Sudden  ecftafies 
fupplied  the  place  of  fludy ;  and  thefe,  they  faid, 
were  the  operations  of  the  holy  fpirit  defcending 
on  them.  The  private  foldiers,  tired  with  fimilar 
enthufiafm,  employed  their  leilure  hours  in  prayer, 
in  the  ledture  of  devotional  books,  and  the  ftudy 
of  the  fcriptures,  which  they  interpreted  after 
their  own  fafhion.  In  marching  to  battle,  they 
mingled  hymns  and  canticles  with  the  found  of 
the  drums  and  the  notes  of  the  martial  inftru- 
ments.  At  the  head  of  thefe  troops  were  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell.  The  former  was  little  qualified  for 
the  arts  of  intrigue:  the  latter,  whofe  character 
is  now  no  longer  a  problem,  was  at  that  time  con- 
fidered  merely  as  a  fanatic  enthufiaft. 

Cromwell  was  born  of  a  refpeftable  family,  but 
whofe  circumftances  were  not  opulent.  His  youth 
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was  licentious;  and  lie  fquandered  the  chief  part  of 
his  fmall  patrimony.  On  his  marriage,  he  reformed 
his  conduit,  and  profeffed  himfelfa  puritan.  His 
houfe  became  the  refort  of  the  mod  rigid  eccle- 
tlaftics ;  and,  by  the  expenfes  which  he  incurred  in 
daily  entertaining  them,  his  affairs  were  deranged. 
He  then  tooka  farm,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
agriculture  ;  but  his  long  prayers  and  meditations, 
together  with  thofe  which  he  obliged  all  his  family 
and  even  his  labourers  to  perform,  engroffed  too 
great  a  portion  of  the  time  neceffary  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  his  lands ;  and  he  renounced  the  pur- 
fuits  of  huibandry.  The  mofl  zealous  puritans 
at  that  period  fought  an  afylum  in  America. 
Thither  Cromwell  refolved  to  emigrate ;  but,  when 
actually  embarked  for  that  purpofe,  and  on  the 
eve  of  departing,  he  was  flopped  by  an  order  of 
the  privy  council  prohibiting  further  emigrations. 
A  fortunate  ftroke  of  chance,  or  his  own  intrigues, 
procured  him  a  feat  in  the  long  parliament. 

His  fortune  was  in  the  utmoft  diforder  r  he 
appeared  to  poffefs  no  talent  which  could  enable 
him  to  acquire  celebrity  :  his  perfon  was  difagree- 
able,-  his  drefs  flovenly,  his  voice  inharmonious, 
his  oratory  mean,  prolix,  obfcure,  and  embarraffed. 
The  warmth  of  his  fpirit  made  him  frequently  rife 
in  the  houfe  of  commons  to  fpeak;  but  his  dif- 
courfes  met  no  attention  :  he  therefore  turned  his 
views  to  the  military  career.  In  fome  commiT 
lions,  with  which  he  had  been  intrufted,  he  had 
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already  acquired  reputation  in  the  army,  where 
he  was  confidered  as  brave  and  qualified  for  com¬ 
mand.  Thole  very  circumftances  which  had  proved 
difadvantageous  to  him  in  the  parliament— his 
Item  and  forbidding  countenance,  his  inattention 
to  drefs,  his  long  circuitous  difcourfes  and  vehe¬ 
ment  phrafeology — were  his  ftrongeft  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  foidiery.  He  built  all  his  hopes 
on  their  fuffrages :  he  applied  for  a  command, 
and  obtained  it.  But  he  continued  to  mingle  un¬ 
noticed  among  the  crowd  of  the  members  of 
parliament,  without  diftinction  or  prefidency — 
content  with  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  that  body,  and  thereby  enabling 
himfelf  to  direct  its  operations  by  his  indirect 
influence.  Thus  it  may  be  affirmed  that  every 
meafure  which  was  afterward  adopted  either  in 
the  army  or  tlie  parliament  was  the  work-  of  Crom= 
well. 

The  king’s  troops,  raw  and  little  accuftomed  to 
warfare,  were  incapable  of  withftanding  the  en- 
thufiaftic  foldiers  of  the  parliament.  His  army, 
after  repeated  defeats,  at  length  fuffered  a  total 
difeomfiture ;  and  the  king  himfelf  took  refuge 
in  Oxford.  The  war  in  Scotland,  which  had 
broken  out  before  the  commencement  of  hoftili- 
ties  in  England,  Hill  continued  to  rage.  The 
parliaments  of  both  kingdoms,  adting  equally  in 
concert  as  did  the  armies,  purfued  the  unfortunate 
monarch  with  unrelenting  animofity.  The  horror 
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which  he  felt  at  the  idea  of  being  expofed,  in  the 
event  of  his  becoming  a  prifoner,  to  the  outrages 
of  a  phrenetic  foldiery  who  hated  his  perfon 
and  felt  a  deteflation  of  monarchy,  impelled  him 
to  adopt  the  refolution  of  furrendering  himfelf 
to  the  Scottiih  army,  from  whom  he  expected 
better  treatment. 

An  imprudent  refolution  !  as  if  there  were  any 
room  to  expect  compaffion  in  the  feafon  of 
factions  !  The  Scots  had  been  invited  into 
England  by  the  parliament,  but  were  not  paid. 
An  offer  was  made  to  them  of  the  arrears  of  their 
pay,  and  a  further  fum  in  addition  :  they  buffered 
themfelves  to  be  won  by  the  temptation,  and  de¬ 
livered  up  the  monarch  who  had  confided  himtelf 
to  their  mercy.  He  was  imprifoned  in  Holmby 
caftle,  and  treated  with  feverity  during  his  con¬ 
finement.  By  his  captivity  the  parliament 
thought  the  war  was  brought  to  a  conclufion, 
and  entertained  thoughts  of  difbanding  the  army. 
The  officers — who  had  for  the  moft  part  been 
promoted  from  the  lowed:  clafs  of  the  people,  and 
whofe  only  profpeft,  in  cafe  of  lofing  their  mili¬ 
tary  grade,  was  that  of  returning  to  their  former 
flations  and  languifhing  in  their  original  ob- 
fcurity — preferred  a  petition  demanding  recom- 
penfes  and  provifions  for  themfelves  and  their 
foldiers.  The  parliament  pronounced  their  peti¬ 
tion  to  be  unreafonable,  and  threatened  the  pe¬ 
titioners.  The  army  oppofed  power  to  power, 
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and  created  a  parliament  of  their  own — the  p- 
cipal  officers  forming  a  council  in  imitation  of  the 
upper  houfe — and  the  foldiers  drooling  from  each 
company  two  men,  under  the  name  of  agitators, 
who  compofed  their  houfe  of  commons.  Crom¬ 
well,  who  had  fuggefted  the  plan  of  this  military 
parliament,  eaffiy  found  means  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  it,  and  to  infufe  into  the  minds  of  his 
mal-content  collegues  the  feditious  ideas  which 
his  own  bofom  harboured. 

No  long  time  elapfed  ere  the  two  parliaments 
came  into  col'ifion ;  the  civil  accufing  the  mili¬ 
tary  of  revolt,  and  the  latter  aflerting  that  the 
other  detained  the  king  a  prifoner  for  the  foie 
purpofe  of  dominating  under  his  name,  and  ty- 
rannifing  over  the  nation.  But  Cromwell  did 
not  confine  himfelf  to  words  alone.  Perfuaded 
that  the  party  which  Ihould  fecure  the  king’s  per- 
fon  muft  in  reality  become  the  mailers,  he  in- 
Hilled  into  the  army  a  refolution  of  getting  the 
captive  monarch  into  their  poffeffion.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  one  Joyce,  originally  a  tailor,  but  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  a  comet,  fet  out  at  the 
head  of  five  hundred  horfemen,  proceeded  to 
Holmby  caftle,  and,  armed  with  piftols,  pre- 
fented  himfelf  before  the  king,  whom  he  ordered 
to  follow  him.  “  Whither  ?”  afked  the  monarch. 

“  To  the  army,”  replied  Joyce. — “  By  what 
“  order?”  faid  the  king. — Joyce  pointed  to  his 
foldiers. — Your  warrant,”  faid  Charles,  “  is 
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“  written  in  fair  legible  characters and  he  fuf- 
fered  himfelf  to  be  taken  away. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  tranlaclion, 
the  parliament  granted  all  the  demands  of  the 
army.  But,  in  proportion  as  the  former  betrayed 
timidity,  the  latter  rofe  in  their  demands,  and  at 
length  pretended  to  the  foie  right  of  determining 
the  new  form  to  be  given  to  the  government.  As 
a  prelude  to  the  exercife  of  that  power,  they  de¬ 
manded  the  difiniflion  of  eleven  obnoxious  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  houle  of  commons  j  and,  to  prevent 
a  refufal,  the  army  marched  toward  the  capital 
under  the  conduct  of  Fairfax,  who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  commander  in  chief.  Cromwell  conti¬ 
nued  in  a  grade  inferior  to  his,  but  was  in  reality 
at  the  head  of  all  the  deliberations,  A  confe¬ 
rence  was  opened  between  a  deputation  from  the 
parliament  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  agitators  of 
the  army  on  the  other.  During  the  progrefs  of 
the  negotiation,  Fairfax  obtained  poffeflion  of 
the  Tower :  the  king  was  transferred  to  Hampton- 
Court,  and  there  fo  negligently  guarded  that 
Cromwell  is  thought  to  have  wifhed  that  he  Ihould 
make  his  el'cape. 

The  monarch  accordingly  made  the  attempt : 
but  his  meafures  had  been  fo  ill  concerted  that  he 
was  obliged  to  flop  in  the  ide  of  Wight,  where, 
through  the  treachery  of  the  governor  whom  he 
had  formerly  obliged,  his  liberty  was  equally  cir- 
cumfcribed  as  it  had  been  at  Hampton-Court. 
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A  gleam  of  hope,  however,  came  to  cheer  him 
under  this  new  misfortune :  the  parliament,  fee¬ 
ing  themfelves  on  the  eve  of  being  crufhed  by 
the  army,  preferred  bowing  under  a  legitimate 
authority,  and  caufed  terms  of  accommodation 
to  be  prefented  to  the  king;  and  the  treaty  was 
already  in  forwardnefs.  But  Cromwell,  who  would 
willingly  have  conl'ented  to  the  king’s  efcape, 
dreaded  the  confequences  of  a  reconciliation 
which  might  replace  the  fovereign  on  the  throne 
and  reftore  to  him  an  authority  of  which  Oliver 
would  perhaps  be  the  firfl  victim.  He  therefore 
removed  the  royal  prifoner  from  the  ifle  of  Wight, 
and  placed  him  under  the  guard  of  four  thoufand 
puritans,  feledted  from  his  whole  army,  men  of 
fierce  unrelenting  temper,  blindly  devoted  to 
their  chief,  and  incapable  of  reflexion  or  remorfe 
in  executing  his  commands. 

At  the  fame  time,  by  his  order,  colonel  Pride, 
who  had  originally  been  a  drayman,  furrounded 
the  houfe  of  commons,  confined  forty-one  mem¬ 
bers  in  a  lower  room  called  Hell,  excluded  a 
hundred  and  fixty  more,  and  buffered  none  to 
remain  except  fixty  who  were  known  to  be  furious 
prefbyterians.  In  Cromwell’s  hand,  thofe  men  of 
blood  became  the  inftruments  of  his  bold  ambi¬ 
tion.  They  drew  up  an  accufation  againft  the 
king,  and  appointed  a  commiffion  to  try  him.  It 
confided  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  members, 
chiefly  fele&ed  from  among  the  fuperior  officers 
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of  the  army,  who  for  the  molt  part  were  rifeti 
from  the  lowelt  clafies  of  fociety :  but  of  that 
number  not  more  than  feventy-three  attended  the 
trial.  A  lawyer,  by  name  Bradfhaw,  accepted 
the  prefidency  of  that  tribunal. 

Charles  was  fully  permaded  that  he  had  not 
long  to  live  :  he  expected  to  be  either  afiafiinated 
or  poifoned,  but  not  to  receive  a  fentence  clothed 
with  juridical  formalities,  and  to  fall  under  the 
axe  of  the  executioner.  When  brought  before 
that  court,  he  refuted  to  acknowledge  its  jurif- 
diction.  His  condudt  in  that  laid  period  of  his 
life  was  firm  and  noble.  When,  on  being  in¬ 
formed  that  he  fnould  be  condemned  if  he  re¬ 
filled  to  anfiver,  he  at  length  contented  to  fpeak, 
his  defence  was  marked  with  energy,  prefence  of 
mind,  and  coolnefs.  He  vigoroully  refuted  all 
the  charges  contained  in  the  act  of  accufation, 
which  had  been  the  more  induftrioufly  multiplied 
as  each  separately  was  leis  heinous.  But -the  len¬ 
ience  was  already  formed  in  the  minds  of  his 
judges,  even  before  they  had  heard  his  apology. 
As  for  himfelf,  he  heard  his  doom  pronounced 
with  the  greater!  coolnefs;  and,  during  a  refpite 
of  three  days  which  was  granted  to  him,  he  did 
not  betray  the  flighteft  indication  of  weaknefs. 

He  received  with  fen  Ability  and  gratitude  the 
teftimonies  of  attachment  given  to  him  by  the 
lords  who  were  indulged  with  accefs  to  him. 
Four  of  them — Richmond,  Hertford,  South- 
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ampton,  and  Lindefey — prefented  themfelves  to 
the  tribunal  by  which  he  had  been  condemned, 
reprefenting  that  they  were  the  king’s  counfellors, 
that  by  their  advice  they  had  prompted  him  to 
the  meafures  which  were  imputed  to  him  as 
crimes,  and  that  they  ought  and  were  willing  to 
die  in  his  Head.  This  generous  effort  to  fave 
their  mailer’s  life  covered  them  with  glory ;  but 
it  proved  ineffectual. 

Charles  walked  to  the  place  of  execution  with 
the  Heady  pace  of  intrepidity  :  his  countenance 
had  loll  nothing  of  its  wonted  ferenity.  Arrived 
on  the  fcaffold,  he  in  few  words  jullified  his  con¬ 
duct,  but  acknowledged  that  he  deferved  death 
for  having  permitted  the  execution  of  the  un- 
juft  fentence  pronounced  againlt  Strafford.  He 
then  courageoufly  laid  his  neck  on  the  block  ; 
when,  on  his  giving  an  appointed  fignal,  his  head 
was  fevered  from  the  body  at  a  fingle  ftroke. 

In  his  private  character  Charles  is  entitled  to 
our  praife.  He  poffeffed  all  the  moral  virtues, 
and  was  a  good  hufband,  a  good  father,  a  good 
friend.  As  a  king,  he  cannot  be  reproached  with 
either  injullice  or  cruelty  :  but  he  Hands  charge¬ 
able  with  irrefolution,  timidity,  incapability  of 
adopting  decifive  meafures  ;  to  which  we  may 
add  weaknefs  and  temporifing  policy — the  moH 
dangerous  of  all  defeCts  in  the  critical  fitua- 
tion  in  which  he  was  placed.  Charles,  environed 
with  ail  the  powers  of  royalty,  had  not  the  courage 
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to  feife  in  the  houfe  of  commons  five  refractory 
members.  Cromwell,  on  the  other  hand,  found 
himfelf  furrounded  by  two  hundred  Levelers,  a 
fanatic  fedt  who  acknowledged,  as  they  faid,  no 
other  general  than  Jefus  Chrifh :  he  ordered  them 
to  difperfe  :  they  difobeyed  :  he  rufhed  on  them, 
laid  two  of  them  dead  at  his  feet,  ordered  the 
moft  mutinous  of  the  furvivors  to  be  inftantly 
hanged,  and  fent  the  others  to  prifon.  Naturally 
therefore  Cromwell  afcended  the  throne,  and 
Charles  perifhed  on  the  fcaffold. 

Several  bold  villains,  after  having  drenched 
with  blood  the  fteps  leading  to  the  throne,  have, 
at  the  moment  when  ready  to  invade  it,  loft  their 
footing,  and  fallen  headlong  from  their  elevation. 
But  Cromwell  trod  firmly  in  the  flippery  path, 
and  fecurely  fixed  himfelf  on  the  feat  of  empire. 
He  did  not,  however,  all  at  once  exhibit  himfelf  to 
view  in  that  exalted  ftation  :  the  members  of 
parliament  who  had  concurred  in  the  execution 
of  their  fovereign,  recalled  fome  of  thofe  who  had 
been  excluded,  on  condition  that  they  fhould 
ratify  all  that  had  been  done.  The  houfe  ap¬ 
pointed  a  council  of  ftate  confifting  of  forty-one 
perfons,  who  were  directed  to  prepare  all  the 
bufinefs  which  was  to  come  before  that  afiembly. 
This  parliament  prohibited,  on  pain  of  death,  the 
recognition  of  Charles  Stuart  as  king,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  the  ftate  fhould  thenceforward  be 
governed  under  the  form  of  a  republic  by  the 
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reprefentatives  of  the  people  aflembled  in  the 
Jhoufe  of  commons.  The  houfe  of  peers  was 
abolitlied.  .A  court  of  juftice  was  erected,  of 
which  Brad  (haw  was  nominated  prefident.  The 
executions  ordained  by  that  tribunal,  which  was 
called  the  bloody  tribunal,  were  confined  to  thofe 
of  fix  diftinguifhed  noblemen  whofe  crime  con- 
lifted  in  having  borne  arms  againft  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  although  the  fadt  had  been  committed  at 
a  time  when  it  had  not  yet  been  declared  unlaw¬ 
ful  to  obey  the  king. 

When  the  news  of  his  father’s  death  reached 
Charles  II  in  Holland  where  he  had  taken  refuge, 
he  immediately  affumed  the  title  of  king.  He 
was  at  this  time  only  eighteen  years  old.  He  had 
about  him  a  number  of  profcribed  royalifts,  who 
formed  his  council,  and  kept  up  correfpondencies 
in  England.  After  the  example  of  fome  of  his 
predeceftors,  he  determined  to  re-enter  his  king¬ 
dom  from  Ireland.  While  he  was  making  his 
preparatives  for  that  enterprife,  the  Scots,  hoping, 
no  doubt,  to  wipe  away  the  difgrace  with  which 
they  had  fullied  themfelves  by  delivering  up 
the  father,  made  propofals  to  the  fon  on  the 
fubjedf  of  reftoring  to  him  their  crown.  The 
conditions  were  hard  :  but  he  accepted  them. 

He  dearly  purchafed  the  tottering  throne  on 
which  they  placed  him.  The  puritans  enjoyed 
an  abfolute  fway  in  the  Scottish  kingdom ;  and 
their  preachers  dominated  even  in  the  army. 
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Young  Charles  was  continually  furrounded  by 
them.  They  obliged  him  to  affift  at  their  prayers, 
and  at  their  fermons  in  which  they  never  failed 
to  mingle  occalional  invedtives  againft  the  tyranny 
of  his  father,  and  the  idolatry  of  his  mother  who 
was  a  Frenchwoman  and  a  papift.  Neither  did 
they  fpare  him  the  mortification  of  hearing  their 
reproaches  of  his  own  faults — levity,  indevotion, 
perverfe  and  malicious  inclinations,  as  they  ex- 
prefled  themfelves.  They  obliged  him  to  obterve 
the  funday  with  even  greater  ftridtnefs  than  the 
Jews  keep  their  fabbath.  His  moft  trifling  adtions 
were  clofely  watched.  If  he  happened  to  fmile 
or  betray  any  fymptom  of  wearinefs  during  their 
never-ending  devotional  exercitations,  he  was 
hardily  reprimanded.  To  fill  up  the  meafure 
of  his  chagrin,  he  had  not  the  fmalleft  authority 
either  in  the  council  or  in  the  army.  Thofe  im¬ 
prudent  preachers,  conffantly  aflerting  themfelves 
to  be  infpired  by  the  holy  ghoft,  claimed  a  right 
to  diredt  all  the  military  operations  :  they  com¬ 
pelled  Charles’s  generals  to  adopt  dangerous  move¬ 
ments,  of  which  Cromwell  judicioufly  took  ad¬ 
vantage.  He  had  procured  himfelf  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  parliamentary 
forces :  he  harafied  the  Scots,  forced  them  near 
Worcester  to  engage  with  him  in  battle,  and 
gained  the  vidtory.  Charles  on  that  oceafion  per¬ 
formed  prodigies  of  valour  :  but,  feeing  his  caufe 
utterly  ruined,  he  betook  himfelf  to  flight,  amon 
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the  laft,  not  knowing  whither  he  might  turn  his 
fteps  in  fearch  of  an  afylum. 

His  friends  directed  him  to  a  lonely  houfe  in¬ 
habited  by  a  farmer  named  Penderell ;  where  fo 
foon  as  he  arrived,  he  caufed  his  hair  to  be  cut 
fhort,  put  on  a  ruftic  garb,  and,  in  the  character 
of  a  common  fervant,  performed  the  labours  of 
the  farm,  flept  upon  ftraw,  and  took  the  fame 
coarfe  food  as  the  others,  to  avoid  being  dis¬ 
covered.  His  chief  occupation  was  cutting  fag¬ 
gots  in  a  neighbouring  wood,  which  was  one  day 
fo  befet  by  the  foldiers  whom  Cromwell  had  fent 
in  purfuit  of  him,  that  he  had  no  other  refource 
for  his  fafety  than  to  climb  a  thick-fpreading  oak. 
There  he  remained  twenty-four  hours  ;  during 
which  time  he  faw  palling  beneath  his  feet  the 
purfuers  who  were  in  quell  of  him,  and  heard 
their  earned:  wifhes  to  difcover  the  place  of  his 
concealment.  When  the  heat  of  the  fearch  was 
fublided,  he  defcended  from  his  lurking-place, 
and  directed  his  courfe  toward  the  fea-coaft.  After 
various  adventures  under  different  difguifes,  prin¬ 
cipally  that  of  feminine  attire  which  was  well 
fuited  to  his  youthful  appearance — after  having 
been  fufpeded,  recognifed,  but  never  betrayed — 
after  forty-two  days  of  inquietude  and  anguifh — 
he  reached  the  fea-fide,  and  embarked  for  France. 

Cromwell’s  fuccelfes  gave  umbrage  to  the  par¬ 
liament  ;  and  that  body,  he  learned,  were  form¬ 
ing  projefls  againft  him.  The  army  under  his 
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command  had  advanced  to  the  vicinity  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  he  continued  to  embroil  it  with  the 
parliament  by  prompting  the  foldiery  to  make 
certain  demands  which  he  knew  the  others  could 
not  grant.  A  refufal  of  courfe  enfued,  as  Crom¬ 
well  had  forefcen :  whereupon,  without  lofs  of 
time  in  making  new  proportions  or  urging  the 
former  claims,  he  adopted  his  refolution  on  the 
fpot,  went  dire&dy  to  the  parliament-houle,  at¬ 
tended  by  his  principal  officers  and  a  body  of 
foldiers,  whom  he  Rationed  in  the  lobby,  on  the 
flair-cafe,  and  at  the  door,  entered  the  houfe  with 
a  look  of  indignation,  and  feated  himfelf  amid 
the  members. 

Previously  to  his  fetting  out  on  this  expedition, 
he  laid  to  one  of  his  confidential  friends,  “  I  am 
“  compelled  to  do  a  thing  which  makes  the  very 
u  hair  of  my  head  Hand  on  end.”  While  liften- 
ing  to  the  debates,  he  whifpered  to  another  of 
his  officers  that  the  parliament  was  “  now  ripe  for 
“  diffolution.”  The  officer  reprefented  to  him 
that  the  attempt  was  dangerous,  and  requefted 
him  to  reflect  ferioufly  on  it.  “  You  fay  well,” 
replied  Cromwell,  who,  after  having  fat  a  little 
•while  longer,  finally  faid,  “  This  is  the  time.” 
No  doubt  he  had,  during  the  interval  of  delay, 
caiefuilv  examined  the  countenances  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and,  obferving  that  the  prefence  of  the  troops 
by  whom  they  w'ere  furrounded  excited  their  ter¬ 
rors  rather  than  their  indignation,  he  rofe,  and. 
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after  having  in  the  moft  bitter  language  reviled 
the  parliament  for  their  ambition  and  depreda¬ 
tions  and  tyranny,  he  concluded  by  (tamping 
with  his  foot ;  at  which  fignal  the  foldiers  rufhed 
into  the  hall.  “  For  lhame,”  faid  he,  “  be- 
“  gone  !  give  place  to  honefter  men,  to  thole 
u  who  will  more  faithfully  difcharge  their  trull. 
“  You  are  no  longer  a  parliament:  the  Lord  has 
“  done  with  you :  he  has  chofen  other  inflru- 
“  ments  for  carrying  on  his  work. — Thou,”  faid 
he  to  one  of  them,  feifing  him  by  the  cloak, 
“  thou  art  a  whore- mailer  to  another,  “  Thod 
“  art  an  adulterer  j”  to  a  third,  “  Thou  art  a 
“  drunkard  and  thus  fucceffively,  as  they 
paffed  him  on  being  turned  out,  he  bellowed  on 
them  the  appellations  of  “  gluttons,”  “  plun- 
“  derers,”  and  “  extortioners.”  He  ordered  a 
foldier  to  take  away  the  mace,  and,  lhutting  the 
door  after  the  hall  was  cleared,  he  put  the  key 
into  his  pocket.  All  thofe  members  of  par¬ 
liament,  who  a  few  minutes  before  had  exercifed 
fovereign  authority,  withdrew  covered  with  lhame 
and  confulion,  and,  mingling  with  the  crowd 
which  Hood  in  expe&ation  at  the  door,  thus 
lheltered  themfelves  from  obfervation. 

From  that  moment  Cromwell  might  have  add¬ 
ed  the  embellilhment  of  a  title  to  the  fupreme 
power  which  he  really  enjoyed  :  but  he  conceived 
that  fuch  a  Hep  wrould  yet  be  premature,  and 
that  he  ought  to  wrait  till  the  public  fhould  feel 
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the  want  of  him ;  and  to  produce  that  effeft  he 
adopted  an  excellent  plan.  In  a  council  of  his 
general  officers,  he  caufed  a  decree  to  be  paffed 
that  the  adminiftration  of  the  ftate  fhould  be 
intrufted  to  a  parliament  confifting  of  a  hundred 
and  forty  members.  Cromwell  himfelf  undertook 
to  nominate  them  ;  and  he  fele&ed  them  from 
the  lowed:  clafs,  the  moft  rude  and  ignorant  of 
the  fanatics. 

When  met  in  parliament,  their  firft  proceed¬ 
ing  was  to  feek  the  infpiration  of  God  by  prayer. 
That  function  w’as  committed  to  ten  of  their 
number,  men  pretending  to  a  fuperior  fhare  of 
divine  illumination,  who  invoked  the  holy  fpirit 
with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  they  all  declared  he  had 
never  before  fo  fully  communicated  himfelf  to 
them.  They  affumed  names  derived  from  the 
old  teftament,  or  confifting  of  fcripture  phrafes — 
fuch  as .  Zorobabel,  Habbakuk,  Mefopotamia, 
Praife-God,  and  others  in  the  fame  ftyle.  When 
they  were  addreffed  on  ftate  affairs,  their  canting 
myftical  jargon  aftonifhed  and  confounded  their 
hearers,  to  whom  it  was  utterly  unintelligible. 
The  Dutch  having  acknowledged  the  Englifh 
republic,  and  applied  to  this  parliament  or  coun¬ 
cil  for  a  treaty  of  alliance,  the  latter  reproved 
them  as  carnal  worldly-minded  men  folely  intent 
on  commerce  and  induftry,  whom  the  faints 
ought  rather  to  extirpate  than  admit  to  any  po-^ 
litical  connexion. 
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Every  individual,  foreigner  or  native,  exclaimed 
againft  fo  ridiculous  a  parliament.  Cromwell  af- 
fedted  to  be  afhamed  of  their  abfurdities,  and 
directed  fome  of  the  members,  who  were  entirely 
devoted  to  his  will,  to  diflblve  the  aflembly. 

Thefe  concerted  matters  together,  and  meeting 
in  the  houfe  in  fufficient  number  before  the  time 
of  the  others’  attendance,  they  went  in  a  body  to 
refign  into  Cromwell’s  hands  the  authority  with, 
which  he  had  inverted  them.  Thofe  who  had 
not  been  pre-informed  of  their  intention  difap- 
proved  of  that  refignation,  and  continued  to  fit 
in  the  houfe  :  whereupon  Cromwell  fent  a  colonel 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  foldiers,  to  expel  them. 

“  What  do  ye  here  ?”  afked  the  officer  on  enter¬ 
ing  the  hall.  “  We  are  feeking  the  Lord,”  was 
their  anfwer.  “  Then  you  may  go  feek  him  elfe- 
M  where,”  replied  he  :  “  for,  to  my  certain  know- 
“  ledge,  he  has  not  been  here  thefe  many  years.” 

— They  retired  without  refiftance  :  and,  that 
phantom  of  a  parliament  being  deftroyed,  the 
army  by  their  own  authority  conferred  on  Crom-  Oliver 

.  Cromwell* 

well  the  fovereign  power,  declared  him  “  Pro-  a.d.  165-. 
“  tedtor  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,” 
gave  him  the  title  of  “  Highnefs,”  and  folemnly 
inftalled  him  at  Whitehall  in  the  palace  of  the 
former  kings. 

By  the  adt  ertablifhing  the  protedlorate,  the 
whole  civil  and  military  power  was  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  Cromwell,  limited  however  by  fome  re* 
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ftriClions,  to  which  the  proteCtor  fubmitted,  but 
with  the  hope,  no  doubt,  of  finding  means  to 
prevent  them  from  too  clofely  tying  up  his  hands. 
A  fovereign  council  was  formed,  confiftmg  of 
twenty-one  members  whofe  appointment  was  for 
life.  Cromwell,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  nominated 
them  in  the  firfl  inflance,  and  was  further  autho- 
rifed  tochoofe  new  members  to  fill  up  any  vacan¬ 
cies  in  their  body.  Every  third  year  he  was  to 
affemble  a  new  parliament,  whofe  duration  was 
limited  to  five  months,  without  being  liable  to 
prorogation  or  diffolution.  Finally,  an  army  was 
granted  to  him,  of  twenty  thoufand  infantry,  and 
ten  thoufand  cavalry. 

Strengthened  by  all  thefe  advantages,  he  go¬ 
verned  defpotically,  but  with  glory  to  the  Engiifh 
nation.  His  exaCt  and  rigid  juftice  gained  for 
him  her  efteem :  he  rendered  her  victorious  over 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  caufed  her  flag  to  be  re- 
fpeCted  on  the  feas,  and  extended  her  commerce. 
The  protector’s  friendfhip  was  courted  by  all  the 
powers  of  Europe  ;  and  himfelf  dictated  to  them 
the  conditions  of  his  alliance.  The  royal  famity, 
concealed  in  different  afylums,  deemed  themfelves 
happy  that  he  did  not  demand  of  the  fovereigns 
by  whom  they  w'ere  fheltered,  that  they  fhould 
banifh  them  from  their  Hates.  Charles  II,  travel¬ 
ing  France  and  Holland  and  Germany  as  a  fugi¬ 
tive,  palled  through  thofe  countries  with  trem¬ 
bling  Heps,  of  which  he  was  apprehenfive  left 
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Cromwell’s  emiffaries  fhould  difcover  the  traces. 
He  recommended  to  his  partifans  in  England  to 
diffemble  their  attachment  to  the  Stuart  family. 
Notwithftanding  his  exhortations,  however,  they 
made  attempts  in  his  favour :  but  their  efforts 
failed  of  fuccefs,  and  drew  down  on  the  heads  of 
their  imprudent  authors  the  whole  weight  of 
Oliver’s  vengeance — confifcation  of  property,  ba- 
nilhment,  tranfportation,  imprifonment,  death. 

While  foaring  in  the  meridian  of  his  power, 
Cromwell  deliberated  whether  he  fnould  retain  the 
title  of  protedor  or  exchange  it  for  that  of  king. 
He  thought  bell  to  adhere  to  the  former,  becaufe 
it  conferred  a  new  fpecies  of  power  to  which  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  giving  as  great  a  degree  of 
energy  and  extent  as  he  might  find  neceffary ; 
whereas  the  rights  of  the  regal  office  were  well 
known  and  defined,  and  had  been  often  reftrided 
by  exprefs  laws  which  it  might  be  unfafe  for  him 
to  tranfgrefs.  Armed  with  that  indefinite  au¬ 
thority,  he  made  in  every  branch  of  the  ad- 
miniftration  whatever  changes  he  deemed  con¬ 
venient:  and  it  muff  be  acknowledged  that  thefe 
were  in  almoft  every  inftance  conducive  to  the 
advantage  of  the  republic.  The  limits  which 
his  conflituents  had  pretended  to  fet  to  his  will 
gave  him  little  uneafinefs :  for,  whenever  he  found 
himfelf  unable  to  furmount  the  obftacles  railed 
in  his  way,  he  had  the  art  of  avoiding  them  by 
a  circuitous  route.  He  convoked  three  parlia- 
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ments ;  one  of  which  bodies  having  become 
urgent  to  obtain  a  decifion  that  was  difagreeable 
to  the  protedor,  he  protraded  the  bufinefs  to 
a  tedious  length,  till,  of  the  five  months  of  fef- 
fion  which  he  could  not  abridge,  there  remained 
only  five  days.  Before  the  expiration  of  that  time 
the  parliament  yet  hoped  to  obtain  the  objed  of 
their  wifhes  :  but  Cromwell,  at  the  moment 
when  fuch  an  event  was  not  even  fufpeded, 
fuddenly  difiolved  the  afiembly,  and  alleged  as 
his  reafon  that  the  period  of  their  delegation  was 
expired,  for  that  the  parliamentary  months  mult 
be  reckoned  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the 
army,  which  were  limited  to  twenty-eight  days. 

Thefe  fubterfuges  excited  as  great  difcontent 
as  fo  many  overt  ftretches  of  authority  could 
have  produced;  and  murmurs  were  the  confe- 
quence.  The  peace  which  the  country  enjoyed 
was  dangerous  to  his  power :  the  attention  of  the 
people,  not  being  occupied  by  external  objeds, 
was  turned  to  the  adminiftration  at  home. 
The  fpirit  of  difcontent  began  to  extend  to  the 
army.  Formerly,  when  Cromwell  was  meditat¬ 
ing  his  bold  enterprifes,  he  had  been  accuftomed 
to  have  fome  of  thofe  perfons  to  fleep  with  him 
whom  he  knew  to  poflefs  the  greateft  influence 
over  the  foldiery.  They  were  generally  corporals 
or  fergeants,  with  whom,  after  prayers  and  ex¬ 
hortations,  he  ufed  to  difcufs  his  projeds,  and 
the  religious  and  political  principles  that  he  wiihed 
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to  inculcate  on  their  minds.  But,  after  he  had 
beenraifed  to  the  zenith  of  his  ambitious  wifhes, 
he  negledted  thofe  men,  and  even  removed  fome 
from  the  polls  to  which  he  had  raifed  them. 
This  condudt  difgufted  the  whole  body  ;  and  he 
obferved  in*  them  a  fuffieient  portion  of  difaffec- 
tion  to  alarm  his  fears  left  they  fnould  aflaftinate 
him. 

From  his  own  family  he  derived  no  confolatory 
hopes.  He  had  fo  ftrongly  infpired  them  with  a 
horror  of  abfolute  authority  at  the  time  when  he 
was  labouring  to  wreft  it  from  the  king,  that  his 
daughters  and  his  fons-in-law  could  not  brook  his 
retention  of  it  under  another  title,  and  reproached 
him  with  having  never  aimed  at  any  other  objedt 
in  all  that  he  had  done  than  the  gratification  of 
his  own  ambition.  Their  cenfures  were  fome- 
times  vented  in  fo  bitter  a  ftrain  that  he  did  not 
think  himfelf  in  fafety  among  them.  All  his 
adtions  betrayed  the  workings  of  that  inward 
terror  by  which  he  was  inceflr.ntly  haunted. 
Scarcely  dared  he  to  venture  from  the  palace  for 
the  purpole  of  a  Ihort  walk ;  the  fudden  appear¬ 
ance  of  any  unknown  face  threw  him  into  agita¬ 
tion  :  he  conftantly  wore  armour  under  his  clothes, 
and  carried  piftols  in  his  pockets.  If  he  went  on 
a  journey,  he  never  returned  by  the  fame  way 
which  he  had  purfued  in  going:  nor  did  he  any¬ 
where  appear  in  public  unfurroundcd  by  a  band 
of  armed  men.  It  was  never  known  beforehand 
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in  what  chamber  he  was  to  fleep  the  enfuing 
night;  feldom  did  he  lie  more  than  three  fucceL 
live  nights  in  the  fame  apartment ;  nor  would  he 
intruft  to  any  other  perfon  the  care  of  locking  the 
doors,  and  potting  sentinels  to  guard  them.  Let 
us  form  to  ourfelves  an  idea  of  him  thus  fhut 
up  in  the  fecrecy  of  a  retired  apartment,  Aliening 
with  attentive  ear  to  the  flighted  noife,  holding 
his  breath  for  the  purpofe  of  more  diflinctly  hear¬ 
ing,  fearfully  turning  his  eyes  around  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  feeling  the  walls,  terrified  by  his  own 
fhadow — and  then  let  us  envy,  if  we  dare,  the 
pofleflion  of  authority  purchafed  at  fo  dear  a  rate  1 
In  his  lad  flcknefs,  he  refufed  himfelf  even  the 
confolation  of  complaint :  his  phyflcians,  he  faid, 
had  miftaken  the  nature  of  his  difeafe ;  and  he  was 
fully  perfuaded  that  he  fhould  recover.  To  his 
departing  figh  he  exercifed  command.  His  lad 
order  was  that  his  fon  Richard  fhould  be  cnofen  to 
fucceed  him  in  the  government.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty-nine,  after  having  reigned  five  years  as 
proteflor. 

It  wras  his  powerful  influence  alone  which  at 
this  period  preferred  in  the  nation  the  order  of 
tilings  that  he  had  edablifhed.  In  general  the 
people  were  tired  of  the  precarious  date  in  which 
they  lived  :  they  w-ere  fenfible  that  it  could  not 
long  endure ;  and  they  w'ifhed  to  fee  it  brought  to 
a  fpeedy  conclufion.  Neverthelefs  Richard  was 
declared  protector,  with  the  applaufe  of  the  three 
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realms,  being  proclaimed  in  Ireland  by  his  brother 
Henry  who  governed  that  country,  and  in  Scot¬ 
land  by  Monk,  a  foldier  of  fortune  who  had 
enjoyed  the  efteem  of  Cromwell  and  been  raifed 
by  him  to  the  command  in  that  kingdom. 

Richard,  as  in  duty  bound,  convoked  a  parlia¬ 
ment:  but,  without  any  obligation  to  fuch  a  ftep, 
he  had  the  imprudepce  to  affemble  the  officers  of 
the  army.  The  latter,  thus  met  in  a  body,  com¬ 
plained  of  the  incapacity  of  Richard  who  had 
never  appeared  at  their  head,  and  called  for  an¬ 
other  general.  The  proteftor  was  moreover  ap- 
prifed  that  they  intended  to  make  to  him  fome 
other  propofitions  of  a  nature  equally  difagreeable; 
wherefore,  as  he  was  naturally  averfe  to  ftate- 
affairs,  equally  diffiking  the  trouble  and  dread¬ 
ing  the  confequences,  he  abdicated  his  pro- 
teftoral  authority.  That  man,  whofe  conduct 
has  been  cenfured,  lived  peaceably  in  England, 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  moderate  fortune,  to 
a  very  advanced  age. 

A  parliament  was  now  fummoned  by  the  officers 
of  the  army,  who  again  fpeedily  diffolved  it :  alter 
which  they  formed  a  council  of  twenty-three  per- 
ions,  which  they  denominated  a  committee  of 
“  fafetyd’  Thefe  began  to  exercife  the  fovereigu 
authority,  and  wifihed  to  remain  foie  matters  of  the 
government:  but  the  people  loudly  demanded  the 
reftoration  of  the  parliament ;  and  the  others 
found  it  neceffarv  to  gratify  the  general  with. 
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The  members  were  in  general  thofe  who  had  fat  m 
the  long  parliament.  They  undertook  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  began  to  ifiue  their  orders.  The 
committee  of  fafety,  however,  did  not  on  that 
account  confider  themfelves  as  diffolved,  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  command  alfo. 

This  conflict  was  very  favourable  to  Monk, 
who  had  levied  an  army  in  Scotland,  and  now  ad¬ 
vanced  at  its  head  to  London.  There  he  found 
another  power — the  common  council  of  the  city 
— which  wavered  between  the  parliament  and  the 
committee.  It  is  not  known  what  Monk’s  in¬ 
tentions  originally  were,  or  when  he  began  to  feel 
a  bias  in  favour  of  monarchy,  becaufe  he  left  no 
written  documents,  fpoke  very  little,  and  envelop¬ 
ed  all  his  actions  in  myftery.  At  one  time  he 
treated  with  the  parliament,  at  another  with  the 
committee,  without  fuffering  either  of  thofe  bo¬ 
dies  to  penetrate  his  defigns:  nor  was  he  more 
communicative  to  the  agents  whom  the  young 
king  fent  to  him. 

Arrived,  however,  at  Weftminfter,  he  feemed 
in  preference  to  embrace  the  interefts  of  the  par¬ 
liament.  On  a  complaint  made  by  that  affembly 
that  the  magiftrates  of  the  city  were  difobedient 
to  their  authority,  and  appeared  to  aim  at  rival¬ 
ing  thhir  power.  Monk,  obfequious  to  their  com¬ 
mand,  entered  the  city  in  a  hoftile  manner,  broke 
down  the  gates,  removed  the  bars  and  chains  from 
the  corners  of  the  ftreets,  and  reduced  it  to  a 
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defencelefs  Hate;  but  on  the  following  day  he 
went  to  apologife  to  the  citizens  for  thofe  afts  of 
violence,  which  he  wholly  imputed  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment. 

This  contradictory  and  equivocal  conduct  gave 
uneafinefs  to  thofe  members  who  had  in  the  long 
parliament  fhown  themfelves  the  moll  inimical  to 
Charles  I.  Dreading  the  reftoration  of  the  fon 
who  would  not  fail  to  avenge  the  wrongs  com¬ 
mitted  againft  his  father,  they  fecretly  made  to 
Monk  the  offer  of  invefting  him  with  a  power 
equal  to  that  which  Cromwell  had  enjoyed.  The 
general  anfwered  that  he  could  not  liften  to  their 
propofals  until  the  whole  parliament  were  affem- 
bled.  The  members  who  had  been  excluded  by 
Cromwell  were  now  conducted  by  Monk  to  the 
houfe;  and  a  vote  was  foon  paffed  for  the  convo¬ 
cation  of  a  free  parliament — free  in  this  fenfe, 
that  the  door  fhould  lie  open  for  the  indif- 
criminate  admiiTion  of  perfons  who  had  borne 
arms  in  the  defence  of  the  kins,  or  whofe  fathers 
had  ferved  that  unfortunate  monarch. 

Candidates  of  that  description  flood  forth  in 
crowds,  and  almoft  every-where  obtained  the  pre¬ 
ference.  When  the  new  parliament  were  aiTem- 
bled,  Monk,  who  had  hitherto  been  fo  obfervant 
of  taciturnity,  at  length  broke  filence,  and  fent  a 
meffage — a  verbal  melfage  only — to  Charles  II, 
recommending  to  him  to  draw  nearer  to  England. 
The  prince  accordingly  repaired  from  Brabant  to 
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Holland :  and  the  minds  of  the  people  were  Co 
well  prepared  for  the  approaching  event,  that  a 
Angle  letter  from  the  king  to  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  unfealed  as  it  were  the  lips  of  all  his  fub- 
jedts.  It  held  forth  the  temptation  of  an  amne- 
fty,  together  with  the  moft  flattering  promifes. 

The  parliament  received  it  with  tranfport  : 
their  joy  was  quickly  communicated  to  the  city: 
from  the  city,  it  rapidly  fpread  through  the  whole 
kingdom  ;  and  every  individual  was  eager  to  prove 
his  prefent  and  paft  loyalty.  After  a  while  Charles 
debarked  at  Dover,  and  was  received  on  his  land- 
Ing  by  general  Monk,  whom  he  affectionately 
embraced.  This  revolution  was  effected  in  feven 
months.  The  king  entered  London  amid  the 
univerfal  acclamations  of  the  citizens,  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  May,  1660;  which  day  has  fince 
been  celebrated  as  that  of  the  “  Reftoration.” 

Charles  II,  who  had  now  completed  his  thirtieth 
year  without  having  had  his  attention  occupied 
by  any  regular  employment,  had  contra&ed  a 
habit  of  diflipation,  which  he  carried  with  him  to 
the  throne.  He  took  into  his  own  hands  no 
greater  ihare  of  the  adminiftration  than  what 
might  contribute  to  his  amufement,  abandoned 
all  the  remainder  to  his  minifters,  and  indo¬ 
lently  buffered  himfelf  to  be  borne  along  by 
the  tide  of  circumftances.  Such  in  general  was  • 
his  conduct — the  natural  confequence  of  a  mild 
and  heedlefs  character.  In  the  commencement  of 
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his  reign,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  beftow  a 
ferious  attention  on  affairs  of  moment.  He  con¬ 
ceived  it  to  be  a  duty  which  he  owed  as  well  to 
himfelf  as  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  to  exercife 
vengeance  on  that  monarch’s  murderers;  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  caufed  it  to  be  executed ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  he  mingled  with  juft  rigor  feme  in¬ 
dulgence  for  thofe  who  were  the  leaft  culpable. 
He  would  haye  willingly  retained  in  his  fervice 
the  veteran  army  who  had  fought  under  Grom- 
well  :  but,  on  a  reprefentation  that  thofe  troops* 
long  accuftomed  to  mutiny*  might  become  dan¬ 
gerous,  he  difbanded  them. 

The  work  of  eftablifhing  a  national  cOnftitution 
required  feme  portion  of  his  time  and  attention. 
After  having  performed  that  talk  in  concert  with 
the  parliament,  he  diffolved  the  affembly;  The 
bufinefs  of  religion  peculiarly  concerning  him  as 
head  of  the  church,  he  undertook  the  regulation 
of  it,  re-eftablifhed  the  prelacy,  and  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England,  but  with 
feme  exceptions  calculated  to  allay  or  prevent  the 
fermentation  of  the  acrimonious  bile  of  the  pu¬ 
ritans.  Thofe  two  operations,  wifely  condufted 
to  their  end,  prove  the  good  fenfe  of  Charles  II. 
From  motives  of  policy,  he  married  Catharine 
princefs  of  Portugal.  That  alliance  procured  for 
him  a  rich  dower  in  money,  and  for  England  the 
fortreffes  of  Tangier  and  Bombay,  which  provided 
the  nation  with  two  good  ports  in  Africa  and 
VOL.  ix.  z 
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India.  He  permitted  the  duke  of  York  his  bro¬ 
ther  to  marry  lady  Hyde,  the  daughter  of  lord 
Clarendon  his  minifler.  It  was  not  without  re¬ 
pugnance  that  the  lage  Clarendon  gave  his  con- 
fent  to  that  union,  apprehending,  that,  by  placing 
her  in  too  high  a  rank,  it  would  excite  jealoufy. 
In  effect,  the  queen  perfecuted  him,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  king’s  confidence.  He  was,  in  fpite  of 
himfelf,  involved  in  intrigues,  and,  to  lave  his 
head,  was  at  length  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
France,  where  he  lived  in  oblcurity. 

Under  a  pacific  and  conciliating  monarch,  the 
nation  was  nevertheiefs  agitated  by.  troubles  which 
were  attended  with  the  eifufion  of  blood.  The 
unceafing  ftruggle  between  the  papifis  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  proteilants  lupported  by  the  va¬ 
rious  fedtaries  on  the  other,  kept  the  fpirit  of 
party  alive  and  in  full  exertion.  Charles  often- 
fibly  profeffed  the  eftablifhed  religion,  but  was 
known  to  feel  a  propenfity  for  papifm,  and  was 
even  fufpedled  of  pradtifing  it  in  private.  But  his 
religion,  whatever  it  might  be,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  leading  a  licentious  life,  and  keeping 
miftteffes  of  every  rank  and  condition.  By  one 
of  the  moft  diftinguifiaed  of  thefe,  he  had  a  foil 
whom  he  created  duke  of  Monmouth.  The  king 
was  at  this  time  a  widower  5  and,  as  he  had  no 
legitimate  ilTue,  a  faction  who  were  adverfe  to  his 
brother  James  duke  of  York,  endeavoured  to 
make  ufe  of  the  name  of  the  young  prince  for  the 
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purpofe  of  excluding  James  from  the  fucceftion  : 
but  Charles  publifhed  a  formal  declaration  deny* 
ing  that  he  had  ever  formed  any  legitimate  matri¬ 
monial  connexion  with  the  mother  of  Mon¬ 
mouth.  Thus  he  confirmed  his  brother’s  right  to 
the  throne,  and  conffemtly  maintained  it. 

James  profefled  the  Romifh  religion,  and  prac- 
tifed  it  with  an  affeCtation  of  publicity.  This 
over-oftentatious  zeal  rendered  him  odious  to  a 
great  part  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  general  diilike 
of  him  was  carried  to  fuch  height  that  a  motion 
was  at  length  made  in  parliament  declaring  him 
incapable  of  inheriting  the  crown  :  a  bill  to  that 
effeCt  was  accordingly  brought  forward,  which 
pa  fled  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by  a  very  con- 
fiderable  majority,  but  was,  after  long  and  violent 
debates,  rejected  by  the  houfe  of  peers.  The 
warmth  which  the  king  flowed  in  defending  his 
brother’s  interefts,  and  the  fufpicions  entertained 
of  his  being  himfelf  a  papift,  often  created  cool- 
nefs  between  him  and  the  parliament.  On  thofe 
oqcafions  they  refufed  to  him  the  funis  neceflary 
for  the  fupport  of  the  civil  lift,  in  the  hope  that, 
by  thus  diftrefling  him,  they  would  oblige  him  to 
withdraw  the  protection  and  countenance  which 
lie  afforded  to  the  too  ftrongly  marked  obftinacy 
of  his  brother.  Charles,  however,  did  not  from 
that  condudt  derive  a  leflbn  of  either  moderation  or 
ceconomy,  but,  ever  prodigal,  ever  indigent^ 
paffed  his  days  in  the  purfuit  of  pleafures,  though 
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well  qualified  for  date-affairs  if  he  had  been 
willing  to  devote  his  attention  to  them.  When 
we  confider  his  facility  in  changing  his  minifters 
and  his  council,  the  coolnefs  with  which  he  dif¬ 
fered  contradiction,  without  ever  punching  it 
otherwife  than  by  a  jed,  we  would  be  tempted  to 
imagine  that  he  conceived  himfelf  to  have  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  for  the  purpofe  rather 
of  looking  on  than  of  taking  any  active  part  in 
their  management.  Thus  he  conducted  himfelf 
during  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years,  which  death 
terminated  in  the  fifty-fifth  of  his  age. 

Charles  I  had  been  forcibly  hurled  from  the 
throne  :  but  his  fon  James  II  differed  himfelf  to 
A. "0.1685.  flip  and  fall  from  it.  On  attending  it,  he  eagerly 
haded  to  furnilh  the  nation  with  the  mod  driking 
proofs  of  his  catholicifm.  He  caufed  the  mafs  to 
be  publicly  celebrated  in  his  prefence — furrounded 
himfelf  with  a  crew  of  popilh  prieds,  efpecially 
Jefuits — received  with  fubmiffive  deference  a 
nuncio  from  the  Roman  pontif — and  by  his  dif- 
courfes  gave  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  he  intended 
not  fimply  to  fet  popery  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  national  religion,  but  even  to  give  it  the 
predominancy.  Innocent  XI,  who  at  that  period 
occupied  the  pontifical  chair,  on  hearing  of  thefe 
proceedings,  prudently  cautioned  him  not  over- 
badily  to  precipitate  matters.  The  Spanifh  em- 
baffador,  too,  obferved  to  him  that  he  allowed 
prieds  to  affume  too  great  confequence  at  his  court : 
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whereupon  James  afked  him  whether  it  were  not 
cuftomary  in  Spain  that  the  king  fhould  confult 
his  fpiritual  director.  “  Yes,”  replied  the  Spaniard, 
“  and  that  is  the  reafon  why  our  affairs  fucceed 
“  fo  ill.” 

The  diffatisfadion  which  this  injudicious  condud 
provoked  throughout  the  kingdom,  excited  in  the 
young  duke  of  Monmouth  a  perfuafion  that  he 
ought  to  avail  himfelf  of  fo  favourable  a  crifis. 
Purfuant  to  that  idea,  he  publifhed  a  manifeflo 
claiming  his  father’s  crown,  and  began  to  raife 
troops  to  aflert  his  pretenfion.  But  he  colleded 
round  his  banners  none  except  a  fmall  number  of 
the  lower  clafs  of  people  ;  fcarcely  any  perfons  of 
diftindion  joining  his  party.  His  feeble  hoft  was 
quickly  difperfed :  himfelf  fell  into  the  hands  of 
his  uncle  :  and,  although  he  implored  the  king’s 
clemency  in  the  name  of  his  father  to  whom 
James  owed  fo  many  obligations,  the  ftern  vidor 
Caufed  him  to  be  beheaded.  This  ad  of  feverity 
was  the  more  ftrongly  condemned,  as  it  was  faid 
that  Charles  II — who  was  aware  of  the  youth’s 
imprudence,  but  who  neverthelefs  loved  him-— - 
had  required  of  his  brother,  that,  if  ever  Mon¬ 
mouth  happened  to  revolt,  he  fhould  fecure  his 
perfon,  but  grant  him  his  life. 

This  fuccefs  emboldened  the  king.  The  com- 
plaifant  facility  which  he  had  experienced  from  the 
parliament  on  the  occafion  of  the  late  revolt,  in- 
fpired  him  with  a  perfuafion  that  he  might  venture 
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to  attempt  any  thing  whatever,  even  againft  the  will 
of  that  aflembly.  He  was  not  afraid  to  difguft 
them,  and  became  the  more  affirming  as  he  then 
fancied  himfelf  to  be  more  firmly  fecured  on  the 
throne  by  the  birth  of  a  fon.  Previous  to  that 
event,  his  only  iiTue  were  two  daughters,  bom  to 
him  while  yet  duke  of  York — Mary  the  wife  of 
William  prince  of  Orange,  ftadtholder  of  the 
United  Provinces — and  Anne,  whom  he  had 
given  in  marriage  to  prince  George,  the  king  of 
Denmark’s  brother. 

William,  the  hufband  of  his  eldeft  daughter, 
obferving  the  impolitic  conduct  of  his  father-in- 
law,  aided  in  a  very  politic  manner  toward  him. 
Without  taking  any  overt  fteps  whereby  he  might 
fubject  himfelf  to  reproach,  he  maintained  a  fecret 
correfpondence  with  the  mal-contents  in  England, 
received,  as  if  through  politenels  alone,  thofe  per- 
lons  v/ho  quitted  the  kingdom  in  difgrace,  and 
afforded  them  an  afylum  for  which  they  feemed 
indebted  to  pure  difinterefted  benevolence.  The 
difpofitions  which  he  (bowed  excited  in  the  people 
a  wifh  to  fee  him  in  the  place  of  his  wife’s  father. 
The  young  prince,  lately  born  as  it  were  on  the 
throne,  was  an  obftacle  in  his  way.  But  a  report 
was  circulated,  that  the  infant,  who  had  come  fo 
very  opportunely  into  the  world,  was  fuppofi- 
titious,  and  that  the  king  had  brought  him  for¬ 
ward  on  the  fcene  only  for  the  purpofe  of  ex¬ 
cluding  his  fon-in-law  with  whofe  fagacity  he  was 
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acquainted,  and  of  debarring  him  from  the  rights 
which  he  derived  from  his  wife.  William  fu acred 
himfelf  to  be  invited  to  exercife  before-hand  a 
part  of  thofe  rights  by  coming  over  to  hear  the 
national  complaints  and  to  redrefs  the  wrongs 
committed  by  his  father-in-law.  An  intimation 
was  given  to  him,  either  fpontaneoufly  or  in  con- 
fequence  of  his  own  fuggefdon,  that,  if  he  de¬ 
clined  that  talk,  another  perfon  might  probably 
undertake  it,  and  that  the  fceptre  would  thus 
efcape  from  his  wife,  and  pafs  to  a  more  daring 
hand. 

On  this  invitation,  which  has  ever  been  con- 
fidered  as  folicited  by  himfelf,  William  fet  out 
from  Holland  at  the  head  of  an  army,  whofe 
numbers  were  confiderably  fweileb  within  a  few 
days  after  his  landing  in  England.  In  a  ma- 
nifefto  which  he  publiQied  at  the  time,  he  repre- 
fented  himfelf  as  called  over  by  the  entire  nation  : 
and,  in  effedl,  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
wilhed  to  be  delivered  from  the  defpotic  govern¬ 
ment  of  James.  William  advanced  toward  Lon¬ 
don,  and  faw  all  the  principal  nobles  join  his 
party.  The  king  railed  an  army  tolerably  ftrong 
in  appearance,  but  on  whofe  fidelity  he  could  not 
depend.  He  was  deferted  by  many  of  their  num¬ 
ber  :  he  was  abandoned  by  his  friends,  even  by 
his  favourite  daughter  Anne  and  her  hufband 
George,  who  both  fled  to  the  camp  of  their 
brother-in-law. 
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Reduced  to  this  extremity,  James  fent  to  the 
invader  to  requeft  an  interview.  But,  inftead  of 
confenting  to  a  conference,  William  ordered  his 
father-in-law  to  quit  London,  and  to  repair  to 
a  country-feat  which  was  pointed  out  to  him,  but 
permitted  him,  at  his  own  requeft,  to  retire  to 
Rochefter,  a  city  not  far  diftant  from  the  fea- 
coaft.  The  view  with  which  the  fon-in-law  had 
confented  to  that  change  of  place  was  accom- 
plifhed :  for  James  foon  after  embarked,  and 
effected  his  efcape  to  France :  whereupon  the 
parliament  declared,  that,  by  a  natural  confe- 
quence  of  his  flight,  he  had  abdicated  the  crown. 

It  now  remained  to  determine  what  title  was  to 
be  given  to  her  hufband  when  the  crown  fhould 
be  conferred  on  Mary.  A  numerous  party  were 
of  opinion  that  he  fhould  be  ftyled  regent :  but 
that  appellation  would  have  implied  either  that 
the  fceptre  did  not  belong  to  his  wife,  or  that  fire 
was  incapable  of  bearing  it ;  and  moreover  it 
might  leave  a  door  open  for  pretenfions  in  favour 
of  James’s  fon,  who  at  his  birth  had  been  named 
prince  of  Wales.  William,  who  did  not  relifh  the 
idea  of  having  expofed  himfelf  in  a  hazardous 
enterprife  for  the  benefit  of  another  perfon,  ex¬ 
plicitly  declared  to  fome  of  the  chief  nobles  that 
the  poft  of  regent  appeared  to  him  to  be  environed 
by  infurmountable  difficulties,  and  that  he  was 
determined  not  to  accept  it  adding,  that,  how¬ 
ever  well  convinced  he  was  of  his  wife’s  merits,  he 
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would  not  confent  to  hold  even  the  regal  dignity 
under  her  ;  wherefore,  if  they  fhould  adopt  either 
of  thofe  projects,  they  mull  not  depend  on  his 
afliftance  in  fettling  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  ; 
for  he  would  immediately  return  home,  fatisfied 
with  the  exertions  which  he  had  already  made  to 
reftore  liberty  to  the  Englifh  nation.— This  proud 
menace  produced  the  defired  effect ;  and  William 
was  proclaimed  king  in  conjunction  with  the 
queen  Mary  his  wife. 

After  having  railed  himfelf  to  the  throne  in  this 
imperious  manner,  William  was  often  obliged  towiiiiam 
abate  of  his  lofty  pretentions.  It  has  been  faid  of  a.d.  1689. 
him,  that  he  was  a  king  iri  Holland,  in  England  a 
ftadtholder.  Thefe  appellations  defignate  the  kind 
of  authority  which  he  exercifed  in  thofe  refpeCtive 
countries — in  England,  an  authority  ciieumfcribed 
by  the  forms  of  the  government,  which  William 
ineffectually  laboured  to  render  lefs  reftriCtive  on 
him.  He  was  acknowledged  as  king  in  Scotland 
as  in  England  ■,  but  Ireland  continued  firm  in  its 
allegiance  to  James,  who  paffed  over  into  that 
kingdom  with  aid  from  France.  If  he  had  mo¬ 
derated  his  intemperate  zeal  for  popery,  he  might 
have  united  under  his  banners  the  entire  force  of 
Ireland :  but  he  did  not  conceal  his  antipathy  to 
the  feCtators  of  the  other  religions,  whom  he  thus 
rendered  adverfe  to  his  caufe.  He  fhowed,  more¬ 
over,  neither  capacity  nor  energy  in  his  invafion — 
an  enterprife  which,  above  every  other  kind  of  expe» 
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dition,  requires  the  greateft  fhare  of  active  cou¬ 
rage.  William,  on  the  contrary,  difplayed  his 
already  known  political  talents  and  all  his  military 
lkill.  The  latter  qualification  often  proved  fruit- 
lefs  to  him ;  for,  though  defervedly  efceemed  as  a  t 
general,  he  was  feldom  victorious  ;  but  on  this 
occafion  fortune  crowned  his  valour  with  fuccefs. 

James  returned  to  France,  where  he  lived  till 
the  year  i  700,  fubfifting  on  a  penfion  granted  to 
'him  by  Louis  XIV,  together  with  fome  fupplies 
which  he  received  from  his  daughters.  Some 
thoufands  of  Irifh  followed  him  to  the  continent. 
He  is  faid  to  have  poiTeffed  the  virtues  of  a  faint ; 
but  we  cannot  praife  him  for  that  of  pardoning 
injuries,  if  it  be  true,  that,  on  finding  himfelf 
unable  to  conquer  his  fon-in-law,  he  endeavoured  ' 
to  procure  his  affafiination,  or  at  leaft  connived 
at  leveral  confpiracies  formed  againfl  William’s 
life. 

But  all  thofe  plots  were  not  the  work  of 
-  James’s  partifans.  The  referved  uniocial  difpofi- 
tion  of  AVilliam  created  him  many  enemies.  Under 
his  government  was  openly  practifed  the  cuflom 
of  purchafing  mercenary  majorities  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  :  from  them  the  contagion  fpread  to  the 
people,  and  the  fpirit  of  venality  pervaded  the 
whole  nation.  That  prince  found  it  eafier  to  gain 
fuftrages  by  money  than  by  his  manners.  Grave, 
phlegmatic,  and  harfh,  he  never  difplayed  any  vi¬ 
vacity  except  in  the  field  of  battle.  Never  was 
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a  king  lefs  complaifant  or  popular.  He  was 
fufpedied  of  indulging  in  coarfe  pleafures  in  the 
frequent  vifits  lie  made  to  Holland.  He  died 
without  iffue  in  the  fifty-fecond  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  fourteenth  of  his  reign. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  Anne,  the  younger  filler  Anne, 
of  his  wife  Mary  who  had  died  about  feven  years  A'D- 17°2' 
before  him.  Anne  was  in  her  thirty-eighth  year 
at  the  time  of  her  acceffion.  She  is  praifed  for 
the  tender  affection  (he  bore  to  her  hufband,  who 
preceded  her  to  the  grave,  as  did  likewife  fix 
children  to  whom  (lie  had  given  birth.  Her 
reign,  productive  of  glory  to  the  nation  abroad, 
was  rendered  tuibulent  at  home  by  the  Whig  and 
Tory  fa&ions,  which  united  under  their  refpeftive 
banners  all  the  other  parties,  and  have  fubfifted  to 
the  prefent  day.  By  the  appellation  of  Tories,  are 
ufually  underflood  thofe  who  favour  the  minillry 
and  the  court ;  by  that  of  Whigs,  the  popular 
party  and  the  oppolitionifhs  in  parliament.  I11- 
terells,  however,  occafionally  change  j  and  it  fotne- 
times  happens  that  the  Whigs  fide  with  the  mi¬ 
nillry,  and  the  Tories  with  the  oppolition.  >  But 
thefe  commotions  feldom  extend  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  metropolis ;  and  it  is  not  unufual  to 
fee  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  perfe&ly  tranquil 
while  a  ferment  of  paffions  rages  at  court  and  in 
parliament.  The  minifters  in  place,  and  thofe 
perfons  who  wifh  to  rife  to  the  minillry,  violently 
combat  each  other ;  and  a  conftant  ftruggle  is 

main- 
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maintained  between  the  poffeffors  and  the  afpiranis. 
It  is  obferved  that  the  hatreds  and  animofities  and 
ambitious  contefts  of  the  great  are  a  kind  of  fafe- 
guard  to  the  people,  becaufe  thofe  who  fit  at  the 
helm  of  affairs,  being  jealoufly  watched  by  the  op- 
pofing  cabal,  are  afraid  to  venture  upon  meafures 
which  might  afford  room  for  accnfations,  fre¬ 
quently  of  a  capital  nature. 

Anne  buffered  herfelf  to  be  governed  by  her  fe¬ 
male  favourites.  Of  thefs,  none  for  a  long  time  had 
a  greater  afcendency  over  her  than  the  wife  of  the 
celebrated  Marlborough,  who  by  her  influence  fup- 
ported  her  hufband  at  the  head  of  the  armies  fight¬ 
ing  againft  France,  to  the  great  glory  of  England. 
It  is  thought  that  the  queen  intended  to  have  pro¬ 
cured  the  reveriion  of  her  crown  for  her  young 
brother  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  an  exile  in 
France,  and  that  fhe  was  on  the  eve  of  carrying 
her  project  into  execution,  when  death  fnatched 
her  away.  She  has  been  called  “  the  good  queen 
“  Anne.”  She  was  the  laft  queen  who  ruled 
England,  defcended  in  the  male  line  from  the 
Stuart  family,  who  have  acquired  eternal  celebrity 
by  their  misfortunes. 

George  i,  George  I,  fon  of  Erneft-Auguftus  the  firft 
eleftor  of  Hanover,  and  of  Sophia  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  James  J,  was  called  to  the  throne  after 
Anne’s  deceafe,  in  purfuance  of  an  aft  paffed 
in  William’s  reign,  by  which  the  crown  was  fe- 
cured  to  the  proteflant  line.  The  prince  of 
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Wales,  better  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
pretender,  excluded  himfelf  from  the  fucceflion 
by  openly  profeffing  the  Romifh  religion.  He 
had  nevertheleis  a  powerful  party  in  his  favour, 
who  from  his  name  were  called  Jacobites.  When 
invited  over  by  them,  he  might  pofiibly  have 
triumphed  over  his  opponents,  if  he  had  poffelTed 
greater  energy  and  vigour.  But,  not  being  fufft- 
ciently  feconded  by  France,  he  only  fhowed  him¬ 
felf  as  it  were,  and  retired  after  the  firlt  defeat, 
leaving  his  partilans  expofed  to  the  fword  of 
national  juftice,  which  did  not  fpare  them. 

This  flight  alarm  was  the  only  caufe  of  dif- 
quietude  that  difturbed  the  reign  of  George.  He 
divided  his  attention  between  England  and  his 
German  dominions,  and  even  teftified  a  predi¬ 
lection  for  the  latter.  Betore  the  choice  which 
the  Englifh  nation  made  of  a  king  from  beyond 
the  fea,  her  continental  wars  were  purely  volun¬ 
tary  ;  but,  fince  that  period,  they  have  become 
as  it  were  unavoidable,  in  confequence  of  the 
part  which  her  fovereigns  are  obliged  to  take  in 
foreign  tranfactions.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
Englilh.  have  had  no  reafon  to  be  otherwife  than 
fatisfied  with  the  characters  of  thofe  princes  of  the 
houfe  of  Hanover.  George  I,  the  head  of  that 
family  in  England,  was  more  familiar  than  mo- 
narchs  ufually  are.  He  was  clear-flghted  in  dis¬ 
covering  his  own  interefts ;  and,  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  life,  all  his  meafures  were  regulated 
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by  prudence.  He  afcended  the  throne  at  the 
age  of  fifty  five  years,  and  died  after  a  reign  of 
thirteen. 

George  ii,  His  fon  Georgre  II  was  in  the  forty-third  year 

A.  D.  1727.  .  0  J  J 

of  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  accefiion  to  the 
throne.  During  his  time  violent  debates  were 
carried  on  in  parliament  refpedting  the  true  in- 
terefts  of  England.  The  miniflry,  devoted  to 
the  king  and  ready  to  gratify  him  in  his  capacity 
of  fovereign  of  Hanover,  propofed  foreign  alli¬ 
ances  and  continental  connexions,  as  beft  calcu¬ 
lated  to  infure  the  fafety  of  Great  Britain;  while 
the  oppofition  party,  aaverfe  to  ail  fuch  con¬ 
nexions,  complained  that  they  only  tended  to  in¬ 
volve  the  country  in  unprofitable  wars,  and  to 
drain  away  its  wealth  in  fubfidies  for  their  fup- 
port.  At  the  head  of  the  miniflry  was  fir  Robert 
Walpole,  defcended  from  a  noble  but  not  opu¬ 
lent  family,  and  who,  in  addition  to  his  other  quali¬ 
fications,  was  endued  wih  a  happy  infenfibility  to 
reproaches.  He  muft  have  pofielfed  that  apathy 
in  a  very  high  degree,  to  have  avoided  feeling 
any  emotion  at  the  biting  farcafms  uttered  againft 
him  in  his  prefence  by  a  member  of  parliament 
named  Wyndham. 

There  was  a  warm  difpute  in  parliament  on  the 
queftion  whether  it  were  proper  to  eledt  a  new 
houfe  of  commons  every  third  year  according  to 
the  former  law,  or  whether  the  duration  of  that 
body  fliould  be  feven  years,  as  fometimes  had 
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been  the  cafe.  Wyndham,  an  enemy  to  Wal¬ 
pole,  role  to  fpeak  ;  and,  the  better  to  fet  forth 
the  inconvenience  of  feptehnial  parliaments,  “  Let 
<*'  us  fuppofe,”  faid  he,  “  a  man  of  no  great 
“  family,  and  of  but  mean  fortune,  without  any 
“  fenfe  of  honour,  raifed  to  be  chief  minifter  of 
<£  date  : — fuppofe  this  man  raifed  to  great  wealth, 
“  the  plunder  of  the  nation,  with  a  parliament 
“  chiefly  compofed  of  members  whole  feats  are 
“  purchafed,  and  whofe  votes  are  venal : — let  us 
“  fuppofe  all  attempts  in  fuch  a  parliament  to  in- 
x<  quire  into  his  conduft,  or  relieve  the  nation, 
“  fruitlefs : — fuppofe  him  fcreened  by  a  corrupt 
“  majority  of  his  creatures,  whom  he  retains  in  daily 
“  pay: — let  us  fuppofe  him  domineering  with  info- 
u  lence  over  all  men  of  ancient  families,  over  all  men 
“  of  fenfe,  figure,  or  fortune,  in  the  nation ;  as  he 
*c  has  no  virtue  of  his  own,  ridiculing  it  in  others, 
“  and  endeavouring  to  Rifle  or  corrupt  it  in  all. 
<c  With  fuch  a  minifter  and'  fuch  a  parliament, 
“  let  us  fuppofe  a  cafe,  which  I  hope  will  never 
“  happen — a  prince  upon  the  throne  un-informed, 
“  ignorant,  and  un-acquainted  with  the  inclinations 
“  and  true  interefts  of  his  people — weak,  ciprici- 
ous,  tranfported  with  unbounded  ambition,  and 
“  poflefled  with  infatiable  avarice.  I  hope  fuch 
‘c  a  cafe  will  never  occur :  but,  as  it  poflibly  may, 
“  could  any  greater  curfe  happen  to  a  nation 
than  fuch  a  prince  advifed  by  fuch  a  minifter, 
“  and  that  minifter  fupported  by  fuch  a  parlia- 
“  ment  ?  The  nature  of  mankind  cannot  be  al- 
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“  tered  by  human  laws :  the  exi Hence  of  fuch  a 
“  prince  or  fuch  a  minifter  we  cannot  prevent  by 
“  ad  of  parliament :  but  the  mlfchiefs  of  fuch 
“  a  parliament  may  furely  be  prevented  ;  and 
“  abridging  its  continuance  is  at  leaft  a  certain 
“  remedy.”  This  difcourfe  made  an  impreffion  : 
and,  though  the  motion  for  triennial  parliaments 
was  negatived,  the  oppolition  party  grew  daily 
more  powerful  ;  wherefore  the  king  foon  after 
ufed  his  prerogative  in  diffolving  the  aflembly. 

During  this  reign,  Charles-Edward,  fon  of  the 
pretender,  made  an  incurfion  into  England  :  for 
no  other  name  can  be  given  to  an  enterprife 
which  was  rendered  ineffectual,  lefs  perhaps  by 
the  want  of  means,  than  by  mifmanagement. 
That  youthful  adventurer  failed  from  the  coatl 
of  France  with  a  fingle  frigate,  a  fmall  fum  of 
money,  and  arms  for  two  thoufand  men.  Fie 
landed  in  Scotland,  where  the  name  of  Stuart, 
fondly  cherilhed  by  the  northern  Scots,  imme¬ 
diately  procured  him  an  army.  At  the  head  of 
that  force  he  gained  forne  advantages :  and  it  is 
acknowledged,  that,  if  he  had  proceeded  diredtly 
to  London,  from  which  he  was  at  one  time  not 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  diftant,  he  might 
have  effected  a  revolution.  But,  being  ill  ad* 
riled,  he  idly  wafted  his  precious  moments  in 
caufing  his  father  to  be  proclaimed  with  cere¬ 
monies  which  produced  an  unneceffary  lofs  of 
time,  Inftead  of  contenting  himfelf  with  the 
affiftance  of  his  brave  Highlanders  and  other  Scots 
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whole  valour  had  already  rendered  him  victorious, 
he  waited  the  arrival  of  troops  from  France,  who 
delayed  too  long,  and  at  laft  came  in  too  lmal l 
number.  The  untutored  courage  of  his  followers 
yielded  to  the  difcipline  of  the  veteran  bands  of 
England  :  his  army  was  completely  defeated,  and 
entirely  difperfed. 

The  young  prince  himfelf,  after  having  fled 
from  the  field  of  battle  as  far  as  his  horfe  was 
able  to  carry  him,  gained  the  extremity  of 
Scotland,  concealed  himfelf  in  caverns  and  huts, 
pafled  from  one  ifland  of  the  Hebrides  to  another 
in  any  little  boat  which  fell  in  his  way,  often  i$ 
fight  of  his  purfuers,  who  were  animated  by  the 
hope  of  the  rich  reward  promifed  to  whofoever 
fhould  deliver  him  up  alive  or  dead.  He  tra¬ 
veled  feveral  days  difguifed  in  feminine  attire, 
palling  through  parties  of  the  enemy  who  were  in 
quell:  of  him.  Above  fifty  perfons  at  different 
times  had  his  life  in  their  hands :  but  their  venera¬ 
tion  for  the  unfortunate  family  of  the  Stuarts  pre¬ 
vailed  over  the  fuggeltions  of  avarice  and  the 
temptation  of  the  proffered  bribe.  At  length 
he  found  a  velfel  which  received  him  covered 
with  rags,  pale,  disfigured,  emaciated  with  fatigue 
and  want,  and  conveyed  him  back  to  France^ 
There  he  no  longer  found  a  hofpitablc  afylum  : 
for  Louis  XV  thought  it  no  llain  upon  his  ho¬ 
nour  to  comply  with  the  wifhes  of  the  Britifli 
government,  who  imperioully  demanded  that  the 
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young  prince  fhould  be  fent  away  from  the  Gal¬ 
lic  dominions.  Thofe  iflanders  had  recently  ob¬ 
tained  lucceffes  in  war  which  rendered  them  lofty 
in  their  demands. 

George  II  died  in  1760,  in  the  feventy-feventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fourth  of  his  reign, 
amid  the  triumphs  of  his  fubjedts,  who  regretted 
him,  although  he  was  not  endowed  with  any 
brilliant  qualification. 

c  e  m  The  example  of  his  grandfon  and  fucceffor  George 

a,d.  1760.  in  Would  induce  us  to  imagine,  that,  to  govern 
England  peaceably,  a  greater  fhare  of  prudence  is 
required  than  of  courage.  In  effedt,  the  political 
tempefls,  which  have  at  different  periods  fhaken 
the  Britifh  empire,  encourage  the  opinion  that 
the  talents  neceffary  for  a  king  of  Great  Britain 
are  thofe  which  would  be  requifite  in  a  pilot 
navigating  ftormy  feas — a  knowledge  of  when  and 
how  to  tack,  to  yield  to  the  impetuofity  of  the 
winds,  to  take  advantage  of  fair  weather,  to  fear 
even  the  ftillnefs  of  a  dead  calm,  never  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  land  without  founding  as  he  advances, 
and,  above  all  things,  to  place  no  confidence  in 
his  crew. 


SCOTLAND. 


Scotland, 
northern 
f>irt  of 
Grcat- 
Brifcu in. 


Scotland  is  feparated  from  England  by 
mountains  and  rivers.  The  fpace  lying  between, 
thofe  natural  boundaries  was  interfered  by  the 
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^Romans  with  a  fortified  ditch,  of  which  the 
veftiges  are  yet  extant.  The  country  was  known 
to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Caledonia. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  parts  dis¬ 
play  a  roughnefs  of  character,  which  is  lefs  dif- 
Cernible  in  the  milder  manners  that  prevail  in  the 
low  lands.  A  tafte  for  the  arts  and  fciences 
reigns  in  the  cities  and  towns.  Numerous  herds 
fport  in  the  meadows  ;  and  rich  harvefts  ripen  in 
the  fields.  There  is  no  deficiency  of  timber ; 
and  the  fea  .prefents,  on  three  tides  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  an  abundant  fifhery.  The  numerous  itles 
which  form  the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland 
refemble  the  remains  of  a  tradt  of  country  corroded 
by  the  waters.  As  the  waves  beat  againft  them 
with  violence,  this  part  of  Scotland  furnifhes  ex¬ 
cellent  mariners,  and  bold  navigators.  The  Scots 
in  general  are  hardened  to  fatigue — an  advantage 
for  which  they  are  indebted  to  the  temperature 
of  their  country,  that  is  cold  and  frequently 
covered  with  fnow  and  ice. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  afcertain  who  were  the 
firft  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  It  may  have  been 
colonifed  by  the  gradual  extenfion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  England  ;  in  which  cafe  it  mull  have 
been  peopled  by  Gauls  and  Pidts  and  Germans  and 
other  nations  who  had  been  naturalifed  in  ancient 
Albion.  Some  fettlers  alfo  may  have  penetrated 
into  it  by  the  bays  which  indent  the  coaft  of 
Scotland,  even  before  the  irruptions  of  the 
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Danes  and  Norwegians :  for  the  ancient  annals 
relate  that  thofe  invaders  found  in  the  country  a 
race  of  giants.  The  impreffion  of  the  ancient 
manners  has  been  retained  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  highlands. 

They  were,  as  they  Till  are,  divided  into  clans 
or  tribes,  warmly  attached  to  their  chiefs,  whole 
pretentions  they  adopted  and  fupported  without 
examination,  and  whom  with  blind  obedience 
they  followed  to  war ;  which  circumftance  ren¬ 
dered  the  revolts  of  the  Scottith  nobles  both,  fre¬ 
quent  and  dangerous.  It  was  not  without  diffi¬ 
culty  that  the  kings  were  able  to  introduce  into 
this  country  an  idea  that  obedience  was  due  to 
any  other  fuperior  than  thofe  heads  of  clans. 

As  to  the  national  manners,  frugality  in  food 
and  drefs  is,  according  to  their  hiftorian  Buchanan, 
a  conftant  virtue  of  the  Scots.  Their  ufual  fuf- 
tenance  is  fifh  and  game.  They  formerly  were 
accuftomed  to  cook  the  latter  in  the  tkins  of 
the  beads  killed.  Sometimes  in  the  chafe  they 
allay  their  third:  with  the  blood  of  their  prey. 
At  their  feafts  they  drink  the  broth  of  meat,  or 
fermented  milk  which  has  been  long  kept.  They 
delight  more  in  variegated  garments  than  in  thofe 
of  a  tingle  colour.  Formerly  they  preferred  red 
and  white  :  at  prefent  they  are  fond  of  brown, 
and  particularly  of  heath-green.  That  plant  is  in 
great  ufe  among  them.  They  make  their  beds 
of  its  leaves,  not  only  on  account  of  their  pliaipt 
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foftnefs,  but  becaufe  they  believe*  them  to  poflefs 
the  property  of  abforbing  pe-rfpiration,  of  giving 
tone  to  the  nerves,  and  imparting  vigour  for  all 
bodily  exercifes,  even  for  thole  of  the  couch. 

Their  outfide  garment  is  very  large  :  for  the 
mod  part  it  confifls  only  of  an  unfafhioned  piece 
of  fluff,  in  which  they  enwrap  themfelves.  Rolled 
up  in  thefe  cloaks,  on  their  journeys  or  ip  war, 
they  contentedly  fleep,  though  covered  fometimes 
with  fnow,  or  drenched  with  the  chilling  rains 
of  their  cold  climate.  They  take  a  pleafure  in  the 
negligence  and  diforder  of  their  furniture.  If 
condu&ed  to  a  bed  furnifhed  with  mattrefles  and 
pillows,  they  remove  it,  and  fleep  on  the  bare 
floor,  for  the  purpofe,  as  they  fay,  of  not  lofing 
the  habit  of  national  hardinefs. 

Their  defenfive  arms  are  an  iron  helmet,  and 
a  coat  of  mail  which  defeends  to  their  heels : 
their  offenfive  are  the  broad  fword,  the  battle- 
axe,  jagged  and  bearded  arrows.  They  have  no 
drums.  Their  trumpets  are  of  bone,  and  emit 
a  fhrill  found.  In  general  they  are  very  fond  of 
mufic.  The  firings  of  a  kind  ot  lyre  which  is  com¬ 
mon  among  them  are  of  catgut  or  brafs-wire ; 
they  touch  them  with  a  bow,  or  flrike  them  with 
the  nasi,  which  they  fuller  to  grow  long  for  that 
ufe.  It  is'  in  thefe  inflruments  that  their  luxury 
is  chiefly  dilplayed  :  they  embellith  them  with 
gold,  jewels,  and  the  moil  coflly  ornaments  they 
can  procure.  They  accompany  them  with  the 
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voice,  and  chant  the  gallant  deeds  of  their  heroes, 
formerly  recorded  in  the  fongs  of  their  bards. 
Thofe  poems,  though  deftitute  of  grace,  are  full 
of  energy,  and  frequently  prefent  fublime  images* 
Fifhermen,  pallors,  hunters,  the  Scots  are  an 
unpolilhed  race ;  but  they  are  frank  in  their 
friendfhips,  obfervant  of  conjugal  fidelity,  religi¬ 
ous  according  to  their  knowledge,  and  more  happy 
in  their  caves  and  forefts,  than  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  under  their  ornamented  cielings,  and  on 
beds  of  down  where  they  fleep  furrounded  by  per¬ 
fidy  and  effeminacy. 

The  records  of  Scottifh  hillory  reach  back 
to  about  three  hundred  years  previous  to  the 
birth  of  Chrift.  At  that  early  period,  the 
inhabitants  being  attacked  by  the  Pidls  and 
Germans,  and  not  being  able  to  agree  in  the 
choice  of  a  chief  from  among  themfelves,  in¬ 
vited  one  from  Ireland,  who  bore  the  name  of 
Fergus.  They  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  king, 
■and.  bound  themfelves  to  continue  it  to  his  pof- 
terity. #  Under  the  princes  his  dependents,  the 
Scots  repelled  the  Roman  invaders,  who,  far  from 
being  able  to  fubjugate  them,  were  obliged  to 
protect  themfelves  by  a  rampart  againft  their  in¬ 
roads.  After  the  lapfe  of  feven  centuries  from 
the  reign  of  this  firft  Fergus,  about  the  year  400 
of  the  vulgar  aera,  another  monarch  of  the  fame 
name  cleared  his  kingdom  of  the  remnant  of  thofe 
conquerors  who  had  penetrated  into  it.  Thofe 
two  Fergufes,  fo  diltant  from  each  other,  are 
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confidered  as  the  founders  of  the  Scottifh  mo¬ 
narchy  ;  and  Kenneth,  who  reigned  about  the  year 
820,  above  eleven  hundred  years  from  its  original 
foundation,  is  efteemed  its  reftorer,  became  he 
revived  the  priftine  luftre  of  its  crown,  which- had 
been  obfcured  as  well  by  inteftine  difcords  as  by 
foreign  invafions.  He  is  accounted  the  fixty? 
ninth  king. 

Kenneth  was  fucceeded  by  fix  princes,  good 
and  bad,  during  whofe  reigns  the  kingdom  fome- 
times  enjoyed  tranquillity  and  happinefs,  and  rt 
others  was  diflurbed  by  intrigues  which  occa- 
fioned  quarrels,  a£ts  of  vengeance,  affaffinations, 
and  other  occurrences  fuch  as  are  found  in  all  hiF 
tories.  The  laft  of  ^hofe  kings,  after  the  example 
of  fome  of  his  predecefi'ors,  became  a  monk. 
Buchanan  relates  that  the  bilhops  at  this  period, 
lefs  ambitious  of  riches  and  honours  than  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  holinefs,  had  no  eftablifhed  fees.  They 
preached  in  all  places  indifcriminately ;  and  the 
principal  object  of  their  million  was  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  manners  of  the  people,  which  were 
then  much  depraved.  For  attempting  to  fecond 
their  efforts,  Malcolm  I,  the  feventy-fixth  king, 
was  affaffinated  after  a  tolerably  happy  reign  of 
Come  years.  His  fucceffor  Indulf,  too  eagerly 
purfuing  a  band  of  enemies  whom  he  had  de¬ 
feated,  fell  pierced  with  an  arrow.  Duff,  the 
fon  of  Malcolm,  refumed  the  fucceffion,  which 
Indulf  had  interrupted.  He  was  an  excellent 
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prince.  He  was,  murdered,  as  his  father  had 
been,  for  having  undertaken  to  reftrain  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  the  nobles  who  oppreffed  the  people. 
To  fucceed  him,  the  Rates  elected  Culen,  the 
fon  of  Indulf.  He  avenged  the  death  of  Duff: 
but,  after  having  laudably  begun  his  reign,  he 
abandoned  himfelf  to  diforderly  courfes,  which 
ruined  his  health,  and  rendered  him  contempti¬ 
ble  :  his  intellects  too  were  injured ;  and  a  defign 
was  entertained  of  depriving  him  of  the  crown  : 
but  death  faved  him  from  that  difgrace.  Some 
hiflorians  fay  that  his  exit  was  caufed  by  violence; 
others,  that  it  was  occafioned  by  a  confumption, 
a  juft  punifhment  of  his  irregularities. 

The  remembrance  of  Duff’s  virtues  caufed  his 
fon  Kenneth  to  be  called  to  the  throne.  The 
latter,  during  almoft  the  w'hole  continuance  of 
his  reign,  waged  war  againft  the  Danes  who  had 
eftablifhed  themfelves  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland. 
In  a  battle  between  the  two  nations,  the  Scots, 
routed  by  the  Danes,  were  fleeing  in  diforder. 
Near  the  fcene  of  atftion,  a  hufbandman,  named 
Hay,  was  tilling  his  field,  accompanied  by  his 
two  fons,  both  ftrong  and  courageous  as  himfelf. 
At  the  fight  of  his  countrymen  clofely  purfued, 
the  father  fnatched  the  yoke  from  his  oxen,  the 
fons  armed  themfelves  with  whatever  weapons 
fir  ft  came  to  their  hands,  and  the  three  together 
went  to  await  the  approach  of  the  Scots  in  a 
narrow  paffage.  There  they  ftrove  to  flop  their 
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flight,  entreating,  menacing,  at  length  ftriking 
the  foremoft,  and  crying  out  that  the  cowards 
Ihould  find  them  worfe  than  the  Danes.  The 
moft  fearful,  who  were  hurrying  on  at  full  fpeed, 
flopped  in  fufpenfe  :  the  brave,  who  had  fuffered 
themfelves  to  be  dragged  away  by  the  crowd, 
joined  the  three  hufoandmen.  As  fear  had  mag¬ 
nified  the  danger,  fo  did  hope  enlarge  the  pro- 
fpedt  of.  fuccefs.  The  runaways  turned  againft 
their  purfuers,  attacked  them  with  impetuofity, 
and  regained  the  loll  vi&ory. 

The  king  prefented  the  hulbandman  and  his 
fons  with  coftly  garments  for  a  triumphal  entry 
with  which  he  intended  to  honour  them :  but 
they  refufed  thole  vain  ornaments;  and,  in  the 
midft  of  the  nobles  who  accompanied  them,  they 
appeared  in  their  ufual  garb,  more  confpicuous 
by  the  fimplicity  of  their  drefs  than  they  would, 
have  been  by  fumptuous  magnificence.  Hay 
carried  on  his  (houlder  his  formidable  yoke.  As 
a  recompenfe,  the  king  bellowed  on  him  the  moft 
fertile  fpot  of  land  in  the  kingdom,  which  long 
remained  in  the  pofleffian- of  his  defcendents. 
That  grant  was  accompanied  with  a  title  of  no¬ 
bility,  and,  for  armorial  bearings,  three  bucklers, 
emblematic  of  the  three  defenders  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  Nor  was  the  yoke  forgotten — that  inftru- 
ment  of  their  vidtory,  and  type  of  their  honour¬ 
able  profetfion. 
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We  have  feen  that  the  fucceffion  to  the  throne 
was  not  fixed  in  a  dire  A  line :  on  the  contrary, 
it  appears  that  the  Scots  particularly  affeffed  to 
crofs  the  collateral  lines ;  and  it  was  ufually  the 
brother  or  the  nephew  who  inherited  the  crown, 
in  exclufion  of  the  fon.  Kenneth  determined  to 
abolifh  that  cuftom ;  and,  to  remove  every  ob- 
ftacle  to  the  profecution  of  his  defign,  he  poifoned 
Malcolm  his  neareft  relative,  who  had  attained 
the  age  of  maturity  and  who  enjoyed  the  general 
efteem,  that  his  fon  Malcolm,  a  minor,  might 
experience  no  oppofition  from  a  rival.  At  the 
fame  time  he  took  every  meafure  to  procure  a  law 
eftablifhing  the  objedt  of  his  wifhes;  and  he  fuo 
ceeded  in  his  aim.  Previous  to  thefe  tranfadtions, 
the  conduct  of  Kenneth  had  been  pure  and  irre- 
proachable  :  but  ambition  and  the  inordinate  love 
of  his  pofterity  impelled  him  to  fully  by  an  unna¬ 
tural  crime  that  virtue  which  had  flood  the  teft  of 
numerous  years.  He  repented  of  the  deed,  and 
dragged  on  amid  poignant  remorfe  the  burden  of 
a  wretched  life,  which  was  terminated  by  the  hand 
of  an  affaffin. 

He  did  not  even  fucceed  in  peaceably  tranfmitting 
the  fovereignty  to  his  fon  Malcolm.  The  prince’s 
uncle  Conftantine,  and  Grime  the  grand  fon  of 
Duff,  feifed  each  a  part  of  Scotland,  and  left 
only  a  fmall  fhare  of  the  kingdom  to  the  fon  of 
.Kenneth.  Arrived  at  the  manly  age,  the  prince 
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made  war  on  bis  rivals :  and  hisHuccefs  was  fo 
complete,  that  bis  competitors  found  themfelves 
obliged  to  relinquifh  to  him  the  throne,  and  dis¬ 
appeared.  But  their  partifans  confpired  againfl 
him :  he  fell  under  the  fwords  of  affaffins,  and. 
left  no  male  iffue. 

Two  of  his  daughters,  married  to  Scottifh 
nobles  of  high  rank,  had  each  a  fon.  The  fon  of 
the  elder,  by  name  Duncan,  fucceeded  his  grand¬ 
father.  He  was  indolent  and  lazy— faults  at  all 
times  dangerous,  but  efpecially  in  the  feafons  of 
public  difturbance.  Haraffed  by  cabals,  he  in¬ 
truded  the  management  of  his  affairs  to  his  coufin 
Macbeth,  who  conducted  himfelf  very  judicioufly 
in  the  adminidration,  and  triumphed  over  all  the 
efforts  of  fadion.  But,  together  with  fuccefs, 
came  the  defire  of  appropriating  to  himfelf  its 
confequent  advantages.  Macbeth  therefore  mur¬ 
dered  his  coufin,  invaded  the  throne,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fecure  its  poffefiion  by  perfecuting  all 
thofe  who  might  have  been  capable  of  difputing 
with  him  his  ufurped  power, 

Malcolm,  nevert'nelefs,  and  Donald,  the  fons 
of  the  murdered  monarch,  evaded  Macbeth’s 
purfuit,  and  efcaped  into  England.  In  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  government  the  ufurper  dit- 
played  qualifications  which  would  have  reflected 
honour  on  a  legitimate  king:  he  promulgated 
wife  laws,  driftly  enforced  their  obfervance,  and 
was  ferupuloufly  attentive  to  render  judice  to  all 
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his  fubjefts.  But  this  praife -worthy  conduct  did 
not  prevent  the  growth  of  difaffecfion.  The  fa¬ 
cility  with  which  Macbeth  had  been  able  to  draw 
the  great  men  into  a  combination  againft  his 
coufin  excited  in  him  an  apprehenfion  led  he 
fhould  himfelf  experience  fimilar  treatment  from 
them.  If  he  could  not  remove  from  their  minds 
the  defire  of  injuring  him,  he  thought  that  he 
might  at  lead  deprive  them  of  the  ability,  by 
fpoilingthem  of  their  wealth,  feifing  their  cadles, 
loading  them  with  difgrace,  and  rendering  them 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  for  the 
purpofe  of  difabling  them  to  form  parties  againd 
him. 

One  of  thofe  whom  he  had  mod  grofsly  mal¬ 
treated,  by  name  Macduff,  after  having  long  dif¬ 
fered  under  the  tyrant’s  perfecution,  fled  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  found  young  Malcolm,  the  fon  of 
the  late  monarch  Duncan.  He  exhorted  him  to 
avenge  his  father’s  murder,  to  recover  the  crown 
which  Macbeth  had  feifed,  and  pointed  out  to 
him  the  road  to  the  throne,  which  lay  as  it  were 
traced  before  his  eyes  by  the  vices  which  rendered 
the  ufurper  an  object  of  public  deteffation.  The 
youthful  prince  had  already  been  feveral  times 
tempted  by  his  uncle’s  lecret  emiflaries,  who,  by 
the  attraction  of  the  diadem,  had  endeavoured  to 
allure  him  into  Scotland  for  the  purpofe  of  de¬ 
livering  him  into  the  hands  of  the  tyrant.  Wifh- 
ing  therefore  to  ascertain  whether  Macduff  wets 
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not  one  of  thofe  traitors  fuborned  to  draw  him 
into  the  fnare,  Malcolm  anfwered  him — “  What 
<c  you  fay  concerning  the  ufurper,  is  not  new  to 
“  me.  But,  when  you  urge  me  to  run  in  purfuit 
tc  of  a  crown,  are  you  acquainted  with  my  dif- 
“  pofition  ?  I  muft  acknowledge  to  you  that  I 
“  feel  myfelf  governed  by  paflions  which  have 
“  frequently  ruined  kings — efpecially  an  ungovern- 
able  love  of  women,  and  the  lull  of  wealth. 

{‘  I  diffemble  my  propenfities  at  prefent :  but 
te  when,  by  the  poffeffion  of  fovereignty,  enabled 
“  to  indulge  them,  I  fear  that  I  fhall  not  have 
“  the  refoiution  to  contain  myfelf:  and  thus, 
“  inftead  of  procuring  me  a  benefit  as  you  teach 
t£  me  to  expert,  you  wild  -A  fa£t  have  thrufl  me 
into  a  precipice.” 

“  With  refpe£t  to  that  ungovernable  paflion 
“  for  the  fair  fex,”  anfwered  Macduff,  “  which 
“  you  mention  to  me — a  marriage  with  fome 
“  amiable  princefs  will  be  capable  of  moderating 
it :  and,  as  to  avarice,  the  ceffation  of  your 
“  wants  and  the  enjoyment  of  abundance  will 
ts  correct  you  of  it.” — “  To  fpeak  to  you  without 
“  referve,”  replied  the  young  prince,  “  I  feel  no 
“  efteem  for  virtue  :  and,  as  T  judge  of  others  by 
myfelf,  I  do  not  trult  anv  perfon,  or  conceive 
“  myfelf  ever  obliged  to  keep  my  word,”--- 
£i  Omonfter!”  exclaimed  Macduff- — “  monfter, 
“  deferving  to  be  driven  to  the  moft  frightful 
“  deferts!”  After  this  exclamation  he.  was  de« 
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parting,  when  flopped  by  Malcolm,  who  informed 
him  that  the  flrong  expreffion  of  his  indignation, 
inflead  of  exciting  his  difpleafure,  had  given  him 
a  better  opinion  of  his  advifer  j  that  he  would 
have  hefitated  to  grant  his  confidence  to  a  man 
who  could  have  reconciled  himfelf  to  the  vices 
which  he  had  profefTed ;  but  that  his  doubts  were 
removed  by  Macduff’s  franknefs.  They  now 
more  fully  explained  themfelves,  and  were  foon 
agreed.  The  means  of  fuccefs  pointed  out  b)r 
Macduff  were  realifed  :  when  Malcolm  prefented 
himfelf,  the  multitude,  who  were  equally  weary  as 
the  nobles  of  the  exifting  flate  of  things,  aban¬ 
doned  Macbeth,  and  eagerly  crowded  to  meet  the 
new  king.  It  was  natural  that  an  abhorred  tyrant 
fhould  terminate  his  career  by  a  tragic  cataflrophe: 
his  death  was  accompanied  by  circumftances  which 
feem  to  attefl  that  the  divine  vengeance  took  a 
part  in  it — circumftances  of  a  terrific  and  preter¬ 
natural  caff,  and  better  calculated,  as  Buchanan 
obferves,  to  figure  on  the  theatre  than  in  the  page 
of  hifiory.  He  is  reprefented  as  (truck  with 
lightning,  and  expiring  in  cruel  agonies. 

Though  elevated  to  the  throne  with  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  a  confiderable  majority  of  the  nation, 
Malcolm  was  difquieted  by  the  movements  of 
a  certain  number  of  mal-contents.  Being  ap- 
prifed  that  one  of  them  had  formed  againft  his 
life  a  plot  which  was  to  be  executed  in  an  em- 
bufcade,  the  monarch  took  the  traitor  out  with 
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him  under  pretence  of  a  walk,  and  conduced  him 
to  a  folitary  vale,  where  being  alone  with  him,  he 
amicably  reminded  him  of  the  favours  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  royal  hand,  reproached  him  with 
his  murderous  defign,  and,  drawing  his  fword, 

<c  If,”  laid  he,  “  you  harbour  a  defign  againft  my 
c<  life,  fight  me  like  a  man  of  honour,  and  obtain 
“  by  your  valour  that  crown  which  you  wiflied  to 
“  wreft  from  me  by  treachery.”  At  thefe  words, 
the  confpirator,  ftruck  with  aftonifhment,  threw 
himfelf  at  the  king’s  feet.  Malcolm  pardoned 
him;  and  the  fame  of  this  aft  of  generality 
brought  the  other  mal-contents  back  to  their 
duty,  from  which  they  never  afterward  fwerved. 

Malcolm  enjoyed  a  long  and  glorious  reign,  and 
finally  fell  a  vidtim  to  his  own  exceffive  con¬ 
fidence.  He  was  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  a  town 
which  the  Englilh  had  tahen  from  him :  the 
garrifon,  though  reduced  to  extremity,  refufed  to 
furrender  the  keys  to  any  other  than  the  king  in 
perfon.  He  approached  the  wall,  and  incautioully 
advanced  to  receive  them  ;  when  a  foldier,  who 
had  been  ftationed  for  the  purpofe,  pierced  him 
with  his  lance.  His  eldeft  fon  Edward,  eager 
to  avenge  his  father’s  death,  attacked  the  traitors 
with  greater  impetuofity  than  prudence,  and  re¬ 
ceived  likewise  a  mortal  wound. 

This  two-fold  difafter  threw  the  kingdom  into 
confulion-  Three  legitimate  fons  of  the  king  yet 
remained,  befides  one  of  fpurious  birth,  named 
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Duncan.  The  three  former,  whofe  names  were 
Edgar,  Alexander,  and  David,  were  deemed  too 
young  to  fucceed  in  their  father’s  place.  Their 
uncle  Donald,  Malcolm’s  brother,  prefented  him- 
felfas  a  candidate  for  the  crown:  but  the  illeeiti- 
mate  Duncan  advanced  his  pretenlions  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  hrmnefs  which  induced  his  father’s  brother 
to  reiinquilh  the  competition.  During  their  con- 
tell,  Malcolm’s  widow,  being  alarmed  for  the 
fafety  of  her  fons,  fled  with  them  to  England. 
Duncan  retained  the  regal  title  during  fifteen  or 
fixteen  months :  but  a  meaiure  of  precaution, 
which  he  adopted  with  a  view  of  fecuring  the 
crown  on  his  head,  proved  the  very  caufe  of  his 
fofing  it.  The  ftep  which  he  took  with  that  intent 
was- to  feek  the  alliance  of  the  king  of  Norway, 
which  he  purchaled  by  conditions  derogatory  to 
the  honour  of  his  kingdom.  The  nobles  dis¬ 
covered  the  fhameful  treaty,  which  fo  roufed  their 
indignation  as  to  make  them  renounce  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  Duncan. 

They  went  to  feek  in  his  alylum  Malcolm’s 
eldeft  fon  Edgar,  ^ho  returned  to  Scotland  with 
his  two  brothers.  Duncan,  unable  to  withftand 
the  ftorm  which  was  raifed  againfl  him,  retired  to 
Norway.  Edgar  reigned  in  peace,  and  died  with¬ 
out  iflue.  His  brother  and  fucceffor  Alexander, 
being  alfo  deftitute  of  progeny,  left  the  crown  to 
David,  the  laft  of  Malcolm’s  fons.  The  reign  of 
David  was  long,  and  beneficial  to  Scotland.  Hifto- 
2. 
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rians  are  unanimous  in  the  praifes  which  they 
beftow  on  the  wifdom  of  thofe  three  brethren, 
their  prudence,  their  love  of  juftice,  and  the  other 
virtues  which  they  inherited  from  their  father : 
but  they  do  not  agree  refpedting  the  opinion  to 
be  formed  of  their  liberality  to  the  clergy- — fome 
writers  making  it  the  fubjedt  of  warm  encomium — 
others,  of  fevere  reprobation.  The  cenfure  of  the 
latter  is  well  founded,  if  it  be  true  that  thofe 
princes  extended  their  munificence  fo  far  as  even, 
to  flrip  the  royal  family  of  its  property  in  favour 
of  the  church. 

David  had  the  misfortune  to  furvive  an  only 
fon  whom  his  brilliant  qualities  caufed  to  be 
equally  regretted  by  entire  Scotland  as  by  his 
own  father.  Though  fmitten  with  that  heart-felt 
ftroke,  the  king,  in  a  general  aflembly  convoked 
for  the  purpofe,  undertook  the  talk  of  confoling 
his  afflidted  fubjedts,  which  he  did  in  the  following 
terms — “  What  has  happened  to  my  fon  is  the 
u  common  lot  of  human  kind.  Life  is  a  depofit, 
“  a  loan,  which  we  muft  fooner  or  later  repay  -3 
“  and  it  is  of  little  confequence  at  what  period 
“  the  debt  is  redemanded.  Why  fhould  we 
“  grieve  when  we  fee  a  good  man  die  ?  He  quits 
“  us  only  to  go  to  his  true  home,  whither  we 
4i  (hall  fpeedily  follow  him.  If  my  fon  has  pre- 
“  ceded  me  on  that  journey,  he  has  the  advan- 
“  tage  of  enjoying  before  me  the  fight  of  my  vir  • 
“  tuous  brethren  and  my  other  relatives,  and 
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“  henceforward  Irving  happy  in  their  company. 
“  Let  us  therefore  ceafe  our  lamentations  and  our 
“  regret,  left,  by  longer  indulging  them,  we 
“  fhould  appear  to  be  more  fenfibly  affeded  by 
“  our  own  lofs  than  by  my.  fon’s  felicity.  In 
s<  his'  name  and  my  own  I  thank  you  for  your 
“  friendlhip,  and  requeft  a  continuance  of  it  to 
“  his  children.” 

They  were  three  in  number,  of  whom  Mal¬ 
colm,  the  eldeft,  fucceeded  his  grandfather.  The 
good  education  which  he  had  received,  and  the 
fruits  that  it  produced,  excited  the  moil  fanguine 
hopes,  which  his  fubfequent  condud  did  not 
fruftrate.  His  civil  and  religious  virtue,  however, 
rendered  him  fomewhat  too  fearful  of  engaging 
in  war ;  and  the  unfufpeding  candor  of  his  cha- 
rader  expofed  him  to  be  deceived  by  Henry  II, 
king  of  England.  That  monarch  allured  him  to 
his  court  under  pretences  which  wore  the  fem- 
blance  of  friendlhip,  and,  when  he  had  him  in  his 
power,  took  him  contrary  to  his  will  on  an  ex¬ 
pedition  againft  France,  for  the  purpofe  of  caufing 
him  to  forfeit  the  friendlhip  of  the  Gallic  nation, 
and  depriving  him  of  the  afliftance  which  he 
might  derive  from  that  kingdom  whenever  e 
himfelf  fhould  attack  him,  as  he  intended.  This 
involuntary  compliance  of  Malcolm  bereaved  him 
for  a  time  of  the  affedion  of  his  fubjeds,  and 
excited  them  to  a  rebellion,  of  which  Henry 
availed  himfelf,  as  he  had  projeded.  At  length. 
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however,  the  Scots  opened  their  eyes,  and  pitied 
the  weaknefs  of  their  youthful  king.  They  even 
teftified  a  defire  of  feeing  him  fecure  the  fceptre 
in  his  family  by  a  marriage  which  fhould  produce 
heirs  to  fucceed  him.  On  the  proportion  being 
made  to  him,  the  pious  Malcolm  declared  that  he 
had  bound  himfelf  by  a  vow  of  celibacy,  and  that 
his  vow  was  apparently  not  difpleafing  to  God, 
lince  he  had  bleffed  him  with  fufficient  felf- 
command  to  refrain  from  violating  it,  though  in 
the  vigour  of  youth,  and  had  taken  care  to  pro¬ 
vide  heirs  for  him.  He  died  unmarried  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years. 

Thofe  heirs  to  whom  Malcolm  alluded  were  his 
two  brothers,  of  whom  the  elder,  furnamed  Wil¬ 
liam,  fucceeded  him.  He  experienced  even  greater 
mortifications  than  his  brother  from  the  king  of 
England.  Like  him,  he  alfo  was  dragged  on  an 
expedition  againfl  France  ;  whence  being  returned 
to  his  kingdom,  he  attempted  to  avenge  that  in- 
fult,  and  to  recover  the  Scottifh  territories  which 
the  Englifh  had  invaded.  But  he  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  fall  into  an  embufcade,  was  made  pri- 
foner,  and  a  fecond  time  fent  to  France,  where 
Henry  was  at  that  time.  The  Englifh  monarch 
fet  a  price  on  the  Scottifh  king’s  liberty,  which 
he  did  not  grant  without  compelling  his  cap¬ 
tive  to  confirm  to  him  the  pofleflion  of  the 
domains  that  he  had  ufurped.  The  diflurbances 
which  afterward  arofe  in  England  furnifhed  the 
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Scottifh  monarch  in  turn  with  an  opportunity  of 
recovering  what  he  had  been  obliged  to  abandon. 
Thus  he  left  his  kingdom  in  fomewhat  better  con¬ 
dition  to  his  fon  Alexander  who  fucceeded  him.  A 
treaty  fettled  the  claims  which  had  been  the  fubjedts 
of  conteft  between  the  two  crowns,  and  procured 
for  the  new  monarch  a  reign  as  peaceable  as  could 
be  expected  in  a  country  full  of  turbulent  nobles. 

Similar  commotions  prevailed  under  his  fon, 
who,  like  him,  was  named  Alexander.  Crowned 
with  his  father’s  diadem  in  his  early  youth,  he 
enjoyed  a  happier  reign,  becaufe  England  was 
governed  by  a  weak  prince.  He  obtained  refti- 
tution  of  all  the  poffeffions  which  had  been 
ufurped  from  his  predeceffors ;  and  his  fuccefs 
againft  his  external  enemies  gave  liability  to  his 
authority  over  his  fubjedts.  His  marriage  with 
the  Englifh  monarch’s  daughter. allayed  during 
his  life  the  quarrels  between  the  two  nations. 
Alexander  received  fome  caufes  of  diffatisfadlion 
from  the  inordinate  ambition  of  the  clergy,  from 
the  pope  and  his  greedy  legates,  whofe  fpiritual 
thunders,  though  unfeafonably  hurled  at  him,  fo 
far  excited  his  terror,  that  he  yielded  t©  all  their 
pretenfions  for  the  fake  of  obtaining  peace.  This 
prince  promulgated  very  wife  laws.  He  had  di¬ 
vided  his  kingdom  into  four  parts,  and  made  it 
his  cuftom  to  relide  three  months  in  each.  During 
thofe  times  the  pooreft  perfons  were  indulged 
with  free  accefs  to  him ;  and  he  liftened  to  them 
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with  kindnefs.  The  nobles  of  one  divifion,  at¬ 
tended.  by  their  vaftals  in  arms,  efcorted  him  to 
the  adjoining  province,  where  he  was  received  in 
the  fame  manner.  He  lived  in  the  midft  of  his 
fubjeds  without  proving  burdenfome  to  them  by 
any  expenfive  luxury  :  therefore  was  he  deeply 
regretted  when  a  fatal  accident  abridged  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  exiftence.  He  dafhed  out  his  brains 
by  falling  with  his  horfe  down  a  precipice. 

In  addition  to  the  regret  excited  by  the  lofs  of 
fo  good  a  prince,  a  general  difquietude  prevailed 
on  account  of  the  fituation  in  which  his  death 
left  the  Scottifh  realm.  All  the  male  progeny  of 
its  kings  was  extind ;  nor  did  there  now  remain 
any  other  defcendent  than  a  female  infant  in  the 
cradle,  born  of  Alexander’s  daughter,  who  had 
died  the  wife  of  a  king  of  Norway.  That  child 
was  the  legitimate  heirefs  to  the  crown  of  Scot¬ 
land  :  wherefore,  with  the  view  of  extinguifhing 
every  fpark  which  might  be  capable  of  blazing 
forth  into  quarrels  "between  the  two  kingdoms,  the 
Englilh  monarch  Edward  alked  the  young  princefs 
in  marriage  for  his  fon  who  was  a  child  like  her- 
felf.  The  proportion  was  embraced :  but  the 
embafladors  who  were  fent  to  Norway  to  fetch 
thence  that  pledge  of  peace  and  union,  found 
that  death  had  recently  fruftrated  the  hopes  of 
both  nations.  The  lifts  were  now  thrown  open, 
for  a  crowd  of  competitors,  of  whom  the  principal 
were  John  Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce,  both  de- 
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fcended  from  nieces  of  Malcolm  IV,  and  both 
advancing  pretenfions  which  embarrafled  the 
Scots.  Each  of  thefe  rivals  was  fupported  by  fo 
numerous  partifans,  that,  after  armed  difcuflions 
which  endured  many  years,  the  Rates  of  the  king¬ 
dom  thought  proper  to  fubmit  the  decifion  of  the 
conteft  to  Edward  I,  king  of  England. 

That  monarch  conceived  this  arbitration  to  be 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  union  of  England 
and  Scotland  into  a  Angle  kingdom — an  objeft 
which  his  predecefiors  had  more  than  once  in¬ 
effectually  laboured  to  accomplifh,  and  which  he 
ardently  defired.  He  employed  for  that  purpofe 
all  the  fchemes  of  a  crafty  unprincipled  policy, 
fowed  diffenfion  among  the  nobles,  inflamed  their 
mutual  animofities,  engaged  them  in  hoftilities 
againfi:  each  other,  and  procraftinated  the  de- 
cifion  under  various  pretexts :  but — being  at 
length  convinced  by  the  repugnance  which  he 
obferved  in  the  minds  of  all  parties  that  he  could 
never  fucceed  in  his  views — rather  than  fail  en¬ 
tirely,  he  relinqui fhed  a  part  of  his  plan,  and  con¬ 
fined  his  pretenfions  to  the  Ample  demand  of 
homage  as  lord  paramount  of  Scotland.  On  this 
condition  he  privately  offered  the  crown  to  Robert 
Bruce,  whofe  claim  appeared  the  more  doubtful ; 
being  perfuaded  that  the  candidate  would  not 
hefitate  to  fix  the  uncertainty  of  his  hopes  at  that 
price.  But  he  found  in  Robert  a  high-minded 
prince  who  in  a  Ipirited  manner  anfwered  him — 
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“  I  feel  not  fo  flrong  a  defire  of  reigning,  as  can 
“  make  me  facrifice  to  it  the  independence  of  my 
“  crown,  and  the  liberty  of  my  people.” — John 
Baliol  was  lefs  fcrupulous :  he  accepted  the  terms  John  Baiid 
offered  by  Edward,  who  accordingly  declared  him  A'  ',2?* 
king. 

This  diflioneft  conduit  of  Edward  in  abufing 
the  confidence  repofed  in  him  by  the  Scots  was 
productive  of  effects  fimilar  to  thofe  which  ufually 
refult  from  fignal  aits  of  injuflice.  Of  the  nobles 
affembled  for  the  inftallation  of  the  new  king, 
fome  refufed  to  fign  the  covenant  made  by  Baliol, 
others  affixed  their  names  to  it  reluctantly  and 
by  compulfion ;  and  the  king  himfelf,  to  gain  the 
efteem  of  his  fubjeits,  found  himfelf  forced  to 
renounce  his  engagements.  He  fent  notice  of 
his  retractation  to  the  king  of  England  :  which  ait 
of  firmnefs  kindled  a  war,  that  did  not  prove 
profperous  to  Baliol.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Edward,  who  detained  him  fome  time  in  cap¬ 
tivity,  and  afterward  banifhed  him  to  France. 

The  degraded  prince  there  led  an  obfcure  in¬ 
glorious  life,  while  a  fmall  but  gallant  band  of 
Scottifh  heroes,  forfaken  by  the  principal  nobles, 
exerted  their  efforts  to  (hake  off  the  yoke  of  Ed¬ 
ward,  which  the  chiefs  of  the  nation  bore  with 
ignominious  tamenefs. 

The  leader  of  thofe  valiant  men  was  named 
William  Wallace,  defcended  indeed  from  an  an¬ 
cient  and  refpeitable  family,  but.poffeffed  of  frnall 
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fortune.  His  parents  had  inftilled  into  his  mind 
the  fentiments  of  hatred  againft  the  Englifh  whom 
the  perfidy  of  Edward  rendered  odious  to  many 
Scottifii  patriots.  Wallace  collected  a  pretty  good 
number  of  the  warmeft  of  thefe,  with  whofe  affif- 
tance  he  haraffed  the  Englifh  garrifons,  and  ob¬ 
tained  fuch  fucceffes  as  procured  for  him  a  nomi¬ 
nation  to  the  dignity  of  regent,  not  from  the 
nobles  who  on  the  contrary  envied  him,  but  from 
the  people.  Edward,  difdaining  to  march  in  per- 
fon  againft  fuch  an  opponent,  fent  into  Scotland 
generals  who,  though  not  deftitute  of  martial 
talents,  were  never thelefs  defeated.  In  one  day 
that  freebooter,  as  the  Englifh  monarch  termed 
him,  gained  three  victories. 

Force  proving  ineffectual,  and  this  war  be¬ 
ginning  to  affume  an  alarming  afpect,  Edward  had 
recourfe  to  tempting  offers,  promifes,  and  other 
means  of  feduiffion.  He  caufed  thoie  overtures 
to  be  made  to  Wallace  by  the  firft  men  of  the 
nation,  whom  he  had  gained  over  to  the  Englifh 
intereft,  and,  among  others,  by  Robert  Bruce,  the 
fon  of  that  Robert  who  had  been  Baliol’s  com¬ 
petitor  of  the  crown.  Edward  had  allured  that 
young  prince  to  his  court  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  kept  him  fiuffuating  between  the  hope 
ofafcendjng  the  Scottish  throne  if  he  fhowed  himfelf 
docile  to  the  will  of  the  Englifh  monarch,  and  the 
feai;  of  feeing  himfelf  excluded  from  it  if  he  fhould 
too  openly  manifeft  his  inclinations.  To  prolong 
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that  ftate  of  fufpenfe  which  rendered  him  da- 
pendent  on  their  matter,  the  Englifh  minifters  in- 
finuated  to  him  that  Wallace’s  pretentions  aimed 
at  the  diadem. 

After  an  important  viftory  won  by  that  chief, 
Bruce  propofed  to  him  a  conference.  It  took 
place  at  the  head  of  the  oppofite  armies,  which 
were  feparated  by  a  rivulet.  The'  prince  ex- 
preffed  his  furprife  that  Wallace  fhould  by  the 
frail  hope  of  popular  favour  be  impelled  to  make 
fuch  exertions  and  expofe  himfelf  to  fo  many 
dangers :  44  for,”  added  he,  “  though  you  fhould 
44  exterminate  all  the  Englifh,  you  cannot  flatter 
44  yourfelf  with  the  expectation  that  the  Scottilh 
“  nobles  will  ever  confent  to  acknowledge  you 
44  their  foverelgn.” — 44  Never,”  replied  Wallace, 
44  have  I  afpired  to  fuch  reward  of  my  labours. 
“  The  fceptre  is  not  the  object  of  my  defires,  and 
44  does  not  fuit  my  fortune.  But,  feeing  you,  who 
44  have  claims  to  the  throne,  bafely  abandon  our 
“  countrymen,  and  leave  them  expofed  not  to 
44  the  chains  but  to  the  fword  of  the  enemy,  I 
46  have  undertaken  their  cauie,  and,  fo  long  as 
44  I  retain  the  breath  of  life,  will  continue  to  de- 
“  fend  their  liberty  and  property.  As  to  you, 
44  who  prefer  the  fafety  of  degrading  fervitude  to 
44  the  perils  of  honourable  liberty,  you  may  follow 
44  Fortune,  fince  (lie  alone  feems  to  engage  your 
44  effceem.  With  regard  to  myfelf,  I  will  die  free 
44  in  my  native  land,  with  the  glory  of  having  de- 
44  tended  it  to  the  laft  extremity.” 
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This  hope  of  the  ill-fated  Wallace  was  not 
realifed.  The  king  of  England  furrounded  him 
with  traitors,  from  whofe  hands  he  received  him 
a  prifoner.  Inflead  of  adting  with  generality  toward 
a  man  of  fuch  merit,  Edward  caufed  him  to  be  tried 
and  condemned  to  death  on  a  charge  of  treafon ; 
purfuant  to  which  fentence,  the  unfortunate 
hero  publicly  buffered  in  London  the  ignominious 
punifhment  awarded  for  his  imputed  crime.  With 
the  view  of  irrevocably  annexing  Scotland  to  the 
Englifh  crown  and  reducing  it  to  perpetual  fub- 
jedtion,  he  laboured  to  efface  from  the  minds  of 
the  Scots  even  the  remembrance  of  their  former 
condition.  He  abolifhed  their  ancient  laws,  and 
ordained  that  all  caufes  fhould  thenceforward  be 
decided  according  to  the  Englifh  code  :  he  fubfti- 
tuted  the  Englifh  liturgy  in  lieu  of  the  Scottifh 
rites :  diplomata,  treaties,  the  mofl  venerated  re¬ 
cords,  were  taken  from  the  archives  and  defrayed. 
The  ufurper  did  not  fuffer  a  Angle  monument  to 
remain,  not  even  a  ftone,  which  could  recall  to 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  thole  deeds  of  pad 
days  which  might  be  capable  of  reviving  in  their 
bofoms  their  priftine  magnanimity. 

The  tyrant  imagined  that  he  had  fucceeded  in 
Rifling  all  the  feeds  of  revolt,  efpecially  as  he  had 
taken  care  to  tranfport  into  England  the  principal 
families,  who  were  there  detained  in  a  kind  of 
honourable  captivity.  Robert  Bruce  and  the 
other  Scottifh  chiefs  againfl  whom  his  jealoufy 
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was  flrongeft,  were  kept  at  his  court,  that  they 
might  be  more  clofely  watched.  But,  notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  precautions,  the  greater  number  of 
them,  weary  of  the  flavifh  yoke  which  was  every 
day  rendered  more  heavy  on  their  necks,  con¬ 
certed  a  plan  for  emancipating  themfelves  from 
Edward’s  tyranny.  Taking  advantage  of  a  winter- 
day  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  fnow, 
they  caufed  their  horfes  to  be  fhod  backward, 
that  the  prints  of  their  feet  might  miflead  thofe 
who  fhould  attempt  to  purfue  them ;  and  thus, 
without  accident,  they  fafely  reached  Scotland, 
where  had  previoufly  been  formed  a  fee  ret  party 
ready  to  receive  them. 

Robert  Bruce  was  now  proclaimed  king.  But,  Roterr 
although  he  was  fupported  by  numerous  partifans,  a.d.Y,o6. 
he  was  at  the  fame  time  oppofed  by  a  contrary 
faction,  who,  united  with  the  Englifh,  reduced 
him  to  cruel  extremities.  Not  only  were  ius  firfl 
efforts  unfuccefsful,  but  misfortunes  of  every  kind 
feemed  at  once  to  crowd  upon  him.  He  had  the 
painful  mortification  of  feeing  his  troops  dilperfed, 
his  friends  butchered.  Himfelf  compelled  to  flee 
from  one  retreat  to  another,  now  alone,  now 
accompanied  by  a  Angle  follower,  he  ran  to  feek 
refuge  in  forefts  and  caverns ;  nor  was  he  ever  in 
fafety  except  when  he  could  conceal  his  name 
and  character.  His  diadem,  more  likely  to  point 
out  the  wearer  to  the  daggers  of  aflaflins  than  to 
procure  him  either  refpedt  or  prote&ion, 
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flamed  with  the  blood  of  his  four  brothers,  and 
of  many  other  perfons  of  his  kindred,  men,  wo¬ 
men,  and  children,  who  fell  victims  to  Englifh 
cruelty. 

At  length  he  found  an  afylum  in  the  ruflic 
abode  of  an  aged  nobleman,  where  he  lay  con¬ 
cealed  for  fome  months.  No  intelligence  being 
heard  of  him  during  that  time,  he  was  thought  to 
be  dead  ;  the  Englifh  began  to  forget  him,  and 
to  behave  with  that  pride  and  infolence  which  are 
the  ufual  concomitants  of  fearlefs  fecurity.  Taking 
advantage  of  their  negligence,  Robert  emerged 
from  his  retreat,  and  by  an  adroit  furprifal  ren¬ 
dered  himfelf  mailer  of  an  important  fortrefs. 
This  bold  and  fuccefsful  flroke  awaked  his 
partifans  from  their  {lumbers:  they  flocked  in 
crowds  to  his  ftanclard ;  and  foon  he  found  him¬ 
felf  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  undaunted  patriots 
warm  with  the  generous  purpofe  of  emancipating 
their  country  or  nobly  burying  themfelves  under 
its  ruins.  The  detachments  lent  againfl  him  by 
the  Englifh  monarch  being  fucceflively  defeated, 
he  determined  to  invade  Scotland  with  an  army 
formidable  as  well  by  its  numbers  as  by  the  hopes 
excited  in  the  foldiers  of  fharing  the  fpoil  of  the 
vanquifhed  foe.  To  thefe  invaders  Robert  op- 
pofed  a  band  inferior  indeed  in  force,  but  nerved 
with  that  energy  infpired  by  the  neceflity  of  de¬ 
fending  their  country  and  protecting  every  object 
that  was  dear  to  their  affections. 
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At  the  time  when  the  Englifh  entered  Scotland, 
Robert  lay  afflidted  with  a  malady  which  for  fome 
time  was  thought  to  be  mortal.  Scarcely  had  he 
reached  the  ftage  of  convalefcency  when  the  two 
armies  came  into  fight  of  each  other.  Inftead  of 
fhunning  an  engagement,  the  Scottifh  king,  un- 
difmayed  by  the  appearance  of  the  numerous  hoft 
before  him,  exhibited  to  his  followers  a  ferene 
countenance  and  an  air  of  intrepid  confidence. 
He  caufed  himfelf  to  be  lifted  on  horfeback  :  two 
foldiers  fupported  him:  he  advanced  at  the  head 
of  his  troops;  animated  by  which  fpedtacle,  the 
Scots  rufhed  with  impetuofity  on  the  foe,  and 
gained  a  complete  vidtory. 

From  that  moment  his  life  was  an  un-interrupted 
feries  of  fucceffes.  It  mu  ft  be  acknowledged  that 
he  merited  them,  and  that,  although  Fortune  con¬ 
tinued  fteady  in  his  train,  it  was  his  own  prudence 
and  good  conduct  that  fixed  her  inconftancy. 
Buchanan,  who  will  not  be  fufpedted  as  a  flattering 
panegyrift  of  kings,  draws  of  him  the  following 
portrait — “  Robert  Bruce  rendered  himfelf  con- 
“  fpicuous  by  every  kind  of  virtue.  Jt  would  be 
<c  difficult  to  find  any  prince  fince  the  heroic  ages 
“  who  refembled  him.  Courageous  in  war,  he 
“  was  in  peace  a  pattern  of  moderation  and  juf* 
“  tice.  Although  by  his  unhoped  luceefles — 
“  after  Fortune,  fated  with  his  fufferings,  had 
“  grown  tired  of  perfecuting  him — he  claims  our 
u  admiration  as  an  aftonifhing  prince,  he  is  yet 
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u  more  entitled  to  it  in  adverfity  than  in  prof- 
“  peritv.  What  courage  did  he  not  require  to 
<c  bear  with  unfhaken  fortitude  fo  many  evils 
“  pouring  on  him  at  once — his  wife  loaded  with 
“  chains — his  four  brothers,  princes  of  diftinguifh- 
ed  valour,  cruelly  maffacred — almoft  all  his 
“  friends  afflicted  at  the  fame  time  with  every 
“  fpecies  of  calamity — thofe  who  had  been  able 
“  to  efcape  death,  banifhed  and  defpoiled  of  their 
“  property — himfelf  deprived  not  only  of  a  rich 
“  patrimony,  but  alfo  of  his  kingdom,  by  a 
“  monarch  the  mod  confpicuous  of  his  age  for 
“  power  and  talents !  Neverthelefs,  though  be- 
<c  lieged  at  the  fame  inftant  by  fuch  a  hod  of  mif- 
“  fortunes,  and  furrounded  by  the  fhades  of  death 
“  which  a  dangerous  illnefs  had  called  to  hover 
“  round  his  head,  he  did  not  defpair  of  regaining 
4t  his  crown.  Never  was  he  heard  to  utter  a 
“  word,  never  feen  to  do  an  ad,  unbefeeming  a 
“  king.  He  did  not,  like  Marcus  Brutus  or  the 
“  younger  Cato,  lift  a  fuicidal  hand  againft  his 
<{  own  bofom :  he  did  not,  after  the  example 
“  of  Marius,  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  governed  by 
“  anger,  or  exercife  vindidive  cruelty  on  his 
“  enemies.  On  the  contrar}r,  after  having  re- 
“  conquered  his  kingdom,  he  behaved  toward 
<c  thofe  who  had  the  moft  deeply  injured  him,  not 
“  like  a  reconciled  enemy,  but  like  a  king.”  To 
the  laft  hour  of  his  exiftence,  even  while  differing 
under  the  tortures  of  a  painful  licknefs  which 
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conduced  him  to  the  grave,  the  welfare  of  his 
people  was  the  foie  objedt  of  his  care.  Robert 
was  about  to  leave  that  kingdom  which  he  had 
purchafed  at  fo  dear  a  rate  to  a  fon  not  more  than 
eight  years  old — a  fubjedt  of  alarming  reflexions  to 
the  expiring  monarch.  He  appeafed  them  after 
the  belt  manner  in  his  power  by  nominating  a 
guardian  for  the  minor  prince ;  and  his  choice  of 
a  perfon  for  that  office  was  fo  judicious,  that  the 
parliament  confirmed  it  after  his  death.  They 
moreover  ordained,  in  compliance  with  his  will, 
that,  if  his  fon  fhould  die  without  leaving  iflue, 
the  crown  fhould  devolve  to  Robert  Stuart,  the 
fon  of  his  daughter. 

Purfuant  to  the  defire  of  his  father,  David 
Bruce  was  crowned  king  with  the  pope’s  permif- 
fion,  which  had  been  afked  for  the  purpofe  of 
giving  a  greater  fandtion  to  the  ceremony.  Not- 
withftanding  that  precaution,  however,  the  young 
monarch’s  rights  were  contefled  and  attacked,  not 
only  by  the  Englifh  who  kept  in  their  country  the 
Baliols  ready  to  be  oppofed  to  the  Bruces,  but 
alfo  by  a  party  in  Scotland  who  were  impelled  either 
by  difl'affedlion  or  by  a  wifli  to  derive  advantage 
from  the  public  difturbances.  David’s  faithful 
fubjedts,  conceiving  that  the  prefence  of  fuch  a 
child  was  more  likely  to  prove  injurious  than 
ufeful  to  them,  fent  him  over  to  France  with  his 
mother.  Releafed  from  that  care,  they  cou* 
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rageoufly  fought  againft  the  Englilh  and  their 
own  faithleis  countrymen. 

They  occafionally  fent  proper  perfons  to  vifit 
their  young  king,  that  they  might  the  better 
be  enabled  to  form  a  judgement  of  the  hopes 
which  they  were  authorifed  to  conceive  of  him. 
When  they  deemed  him  capable,  if  not  of 
feconding  their  exertions,  at  lead:  of  giving  by  his 
prelence  a  preponderancy  to  their  party,  they  re¬ 
called  him  home.  He  for  a  while  fought  at  their 
head  with  fuccefs;  but  at  length,  in  a  decifive 
battle,  his  army  was  defeated  with  great  daughter 
by  Philippa  queen  of  England,  while  the  king 
her  hufband  was  waging  war  in  France.  Edward 
II,  happy  in  his  wife,  happy  in  his  fon,  faw  John 
king  of  France  brought  to  him  a  prifoner  by  his 
fon  Edward  furnamed  the  Black  Prince,  and  David 
king  of  Scotland  captured  by  his  confort.  Poli¬ 
tical  motives  induced  him  to  fhorten  the  captivity 
of  David,  who  returned  free  to  his  kingdom, 
which  he  afterward  governed  with  prudence  in¬ 
deed,  but  alfowith  harfhnefs.  The  circumltanccs 
of  the  times  required  feverity ;  nor  could  the  tur¬ 
bulent  fpirit  of  the  Scottifh  nobles  be  quelled  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  extinction  of  feveral  families.  David 
expired  in  the  forty-feventh  year  of  his  age,  having 
been  more  feared  than  beloved,  and  enjoying  the 
reputation  of  an  able  prince,  whofe  talents  had 
often  been  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  malignity  of 
Fortune. 
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David  having  left  no  progeny,  the  fceptre,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  teftamentary  difpolition  of  his 
father  Robert  I,  palled  to  Robert  the  ion  of  his  Robert  if. 
lifter.  Through  him  the  Stuart  family  afcended 
the  throne  of  Scotland.  The  new  king  was  a 
friend  to  peace;  but  his  fubjeds  did  not  always 
fuffer  him  to  indulge  his  own  inclination  in  that 
relpedb.  This  was  the  age  of  chivalry ;  and  the 
nobles  would  have  thought  themfelves  difgraced 
by  the  enjoyment  of  tranquil  indolence  at  home 
in  their  caftles.  They  occafionally  challenged  each 
other  to  the  field  :  the  love  of  glory  was  their 
principal  motive  to  thofe  combats ;  but  the  lull  of 
pillage  was  the  real  incentive  that  aduated  the 
vaflals  whom  they  led  out  under  their  banners. 

During  this  whole  reign,  challenges  frequently 
pafled  between  English  and  Scottilh  noblemen, 
whofe  rencontres  were  attended  with  various  fuc- 
cefs.  The  laws  of  chivalry  were  ftridlv  obferved 
between  men  of  that  rank ;  and  whoever  fliould  have 
negleded  punctually  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his 
covenant— whoever,  having  been  fet  at  liberty 
on  his  parole,  fhould  have  failed  to  re-deliver  him  fit 
on  the  appointed  day  into  the  hands  of  his  con¬ 
queror — would  have  been  viewed  with  contempt, 
and  for- ever  banilhed  from  the  fociety  of  his 
equals.  Thus  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  kept  the  r.a- 
tioninv  oivedjn  a  ftate  of  uncealing  warfare. 

Stuart  buffered  the  effervefcenc  es  of  that  mini  a 
which  he  was  unable  to  prevent:  but  he  laboere  1 
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to  moderate  its  pernicious  ccnfequences  by  effect¬ 
ing  truces  between  fhofe  chiefs  who  were  the  mod 
ardent  in  their  rivaldfip  of  each  other.  The 
attention  which  he  bedewed  on  that  object  main¬ 
tained  fome  appearance  of  regular  police  in  his 
kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  obdacles  which  the 
folly  of  the  age  threw  in  his  way.  This  monarch  is 
famed  for  his  deady  purfuance  of  his  refolutions,. 
and  his  fidelity  in  the  obfervance  of  his  word.  The 
alliance  with  France,  already  of  ancient  danding, 
but  lately  renewed  and  confirmed  by  his  predecef- 
for  who  had  been  educated  in  that  country,  en¬ 
abled  Robert  almod  entirely  to  expel  the  Englifh 
from  Scotland.  But,  if  the  courage  of  his  Gallic 
auxiliaries  proved  ufeful  to  him,  their  turbulent 
fpirit,  and  the  exorbitant  price  which  they  fet  on 
their  fervices,  gave  him  confiderable  embarrafs- 
ment. 

His  fon  had  originally  been  named  John;  but 
the  dates,  of  the  kingdom  obliged  him  to  affume 
Rober-  nr.  that  of  Robert,  probably  through  edeem  for 
the  kingrs  of  that  name  who  had  before  governed 
them.  He  inherited  the  pacific  temper  of  his 
father,  which  induced  him  to  refign  the  whole 
management  of  his  military  concerns  to  his  bro¬ 
ther,  who  alfo  bore  the  name  of  Robert,  and  on 
whom  he  even  conferred  the  title  of  regent  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  fuppofea  that  the  regent,  well 
acquainted  with  his  brother’s  character,  had  already 
conceived  the  defign  of  feifing  the  fovereign 
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power.  This  exceffive  confidence  furnifhed  him 
with  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  execution. 
Another  a£t  of  imprudence  on  the  king’s  part 
facilitated  the  fuccefs  of  his  brother’s  projects. 

It  appears  that  the  weak  and  indolent  monarch 
was  incapable  of  exerting,  even  in  his  own  family, 
the  authority  becoming  a  father  and  a  king.  Uni* 
verfal  complaints  were  made  of  the  dilorderly 
conduct  of  his  eldeft  fon  David.  During  the 
life  of  the  queen,  who  was  a  woman  of  eftimable 
qualities,  the  young  prince,  reftrained  by  her  coun- 
fels  and  firmnefs,  had  fet  fome  bounds  to  his  in¬ 
clinations:  but,  after  her  deceafe,  he  gave  a  loofe 
rein  to  all  his  paffions:  feduTion,  violence,  mur¬ 
der,  every  thing  was  alike  indifferent  to  him,  in 
procuring  poffeffion  of  fuch  married  or  un¬ 
married  females  as  pleafed  his  fancy.  The  king, 
wearied  by  the  complaints  which  he  heard  from 
every  quarter,  but  not  pofiefiing  fufficienc  energy 
to  remedy  the  evil  himfelf,  wrote  to  his  brother  to 
arrefl  his  fon,  and  to  keep  him  in  hiscuflody,  un¬ 
til  he  (hould  fee  a  certain  hope  of  fome  amend¬ 
ment  in  his  conduct. 

Delighted  to  fee  himfelf  furnifiied  with  fo  plau- 
fible  a  pretext  for  removing  his  nephew  out  of  the 
way,  the  regent,  inftead  of  labouring  to  reclaim  his 
prifoner,  immured  him  in  a  citadel,  with  the  cruel 
refolution  of  ftarving  him  to  death.  The  buffer¬ 
ings  of  the  ill-fated  youth  were  prolonged  by  the 
companion  of  a  girl  who  was  daughter  to  one  of 
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his  keepers,  and  of  a  woman  who  was  a  wet  nurfer 
the  former  fupported  him  for  fome  time  with  thin 
oat-cakes  which  the  concealed  under  her  hat 
when  (he  went  to  vifit  the  captive ;  the  latter  fup- 
plied  him  with  milk  from  her  own  breafts,  by 
means  of  a  tube  inferted  through  a  chink  in  the  wall. 
The  benevolent  females  were  both  dete&ed,  and 
received  death  as  the  reward  of  their  humanity. 
Deprived  of  their  aid,  the  unfortunate  prince  died 
of  famine,  after  having  gnawed  his  own  arms  in 
rage  and  defpair. 

The  king  was  informed  of  the  death  of  his 
elder  fon ;  and,  though  not  made  acquainted  with 
the  lamentable  circumftances  of  the  difmal  ca- 
taftrophe,  he  learned  fufficient  to  convince  him 
that  it  had  been  the  confequence  of  a  crime  com¬ 
mitted  by  his  brother.  Fearing  left  a  fimilar  fate 
fhould  deprive  him  of  his  younger  fon  James,  he 
caufed  him  to  embark  for  France.  But  the 
prince  was  driven  by  a  tempeft  to  the  coaft  of 
England  ;  and,  although  the  Englifh  monarch  was 
not  at  that  time  engaged  in  hoftilities  againft 
Scotland,  he  neverthelefs  detained  the  royal  youth  a 
prifoner.  Stunned  by  the  intelligence  of  that 
event  as  by  a  thunder-ftroke,  his  affiidted  parent 
fell  fenfelefs  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants.  This 
firft  accident  was  followed  by  a  flow  fever,  under 
which  he  refufed  all  fuftenance.  The  confump- 
tion  by  which  he  was  attacked  rendered  his  figure 
hideous,  and  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  dead 
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carcafe  even  before  his  death — a  fpectacle  the 
more  affecting  as  he  had  been  accounted  the 
moft  beautiful  man  in  his  whole  kingdom.  He 
was  alfo  one  of  the  ftridtefl  probity  $  but  his 
merits  as  a  king  were  below  mediocrity. 

The  ftates  confirmed  to  the  regent  the  authority 
which  he  already  enjoyed.  It  will  naturally  be  James  i. 
fuppofed  that  he  was  not  in  hafte  to  demand  the  '  '  ' 14 
liberation  of  his  nephew  :  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Englifh  gladly  detained  him  as  a  pledge  of 
peace  on  the  part  of  Scotland,  which  was  neceffary 
to  them,  as  they  were  deeply  involved  in  war  with 
France.  For  that  reafon,  there  did  not,  during  the 
regent’s  adminiftration,  occur  any  hoftilities  except 
of  a  tranfient  and  un-important  nature  between  the 
Englifh  and  Scottifh  nations.  The  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  even  prided  himfelf  on  giving  to  his  young 
p.rifoner  a  good  education  :  he  brought  him  for¬ 
ward  to  make  his  firft  effay  in  arms  under  his  own 
infpedtion  in  the  war  againfl  France,  and  treated 
him  at  his  court  with  great  diftindtion. 

On  the  death  of  the  regent,  who  ruled  the 
kingdom  fifteen  years  in  the  name  of  his  nephew, 
the  chiefs  of  the  nation  appointed  his  fon  Murdoc 
as  his  fucceffor.  The  new  regent  pofleffed  neither 
the  princely  qualities  nor  thofe  which  are  required  in 
the  father  of  a  family.  His  incapacity  and  his  other 
defedts  difgufted  the  Scottifh  nobles,  and  deter¬ 
mined  them  to  demand  the  reftoration  of  their 
captive  king.  They  found  the  Englifh  difpofed 
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to  reflore  him,  and  with  the  lefs  reludtance  as  they 
imagined  that  they  had,  by  the  education  be¬ 
llowed  on  the  young  monarch,  infpired  him  with 
a  favourable  difpofition  toward  England,  For 
the  purpofe  of  attaching  him  by  ftili  ftronger 
ties,  they  gave  to  him  in  marriage  a  beautiful 
Englitli  lady  of  whom  he  was  enamoured. 

After  an  abfence  of  eighteen  years,  Janies  re¬ 
turned  to  Scotland,  accompanied  by  his  royal 
confort.  The  youthful  pair  were  received  and 
crowned  amid  the  glad  tranfports  of  a  delighted 
people  who  were  intoxicated  with  joy  on  feeing" 
themfelves  again  under  the  government  of  a  lawful 
king.  But  this  exceffive  pleafure  was  not  of  long 
continuance.  In  all  that  the  Englifn  had  done 
for  the  Scottifh  king,  although  they  affected  a 
difplay  of  generality,  they  had  not  forgotten  their 
own  interefts.  The  captive  monarch  had  been 
obliged  to  pledge  his  promife  for  the  payment  of  a 
confiderable  furn,  as  well  to  defray  the  expenfes  of 
his  maintenance,  as  for  his  ranfom  as  a  prifoner. 
For  the  purpofe  therefore  of  difcharging  that 
obligation,  he  now  called  on  his  fubjedls  for  pecu¬ 
niary  aid.  The  impofls  which  were  granted  to 
him  were  levied  with  harfh  ftriclnefs :  infurreflions 
were  the  confequence ;  and  the  infurgents  were 
fupported  by  fome  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
kingdom.  James  arrefied  the  chiefs,  and  Hied 
their  blood  on  the  fcaffold.  To  thefe  adds  of 
fevere  jullice  he  is  accufed  of  having  added 
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■circumftances  of  barbarity :  for  inflance,  he 
fent  to  his  own  aunt  the  bloody  heads  of  her  huf- 
band  and  Tons.  He  not  only  intended  by  that 
afflidiive  prefent  to  punifh  her  for  having  excited 
her  family  to  rebellion,  but  hoped  moreover,  that, 
in  the  firft  tranfport  of  her  rage,  that  hign-fpirited 
woman  would  drop  feme  expreffions  which  might 
tend  to  give  him  further  information  respecting 
the  confpiracy.  But  he  was  disappointed  in  that 
-expectation:  the  fupprefied  her  feelings,  and 
limply  obferved  with  affected  calmnefs,  that,  if 
they  were  guilty,  the  king  had  done  iuftice. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  diforders  committed 
by  the  heads  of  clans,  whether  engaged  in  that 
confpiracy  or  not,  required  perhaps  and  authorifed 
an  excels  of  rigor.  One  of  thofe  favage  ruffians, 
wearied  by  the  complaints  of  a  widow  whom  he 
had  fpoiled  of  her  property,  and  incenfed  by  her 
continual  threats  of  going  to  lav  her  cafe  before  the 
king,  caufed  iron  plates  to  be  nailed  to  the  foies  of 
her  feet  as  in  fhoeing  aherfe,  that  fhe  might,  as  he 
faid,  be  lefs  hurt  by  the  roughnefs  of  the  road. 
When  cured  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  this 
operation,  fire  complained  to  the  king,  who  im¬ 
mediately  fent  for  the  author  of  fo  crue.  a  jell, 
and,  having  ordered  him  to  be  (hod  in  the  fame 
manner,  compelled  him  in  that  condition  to  per¬ 
ambulate  during  three  days  the  Streets  of  the 
capital. 
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The  monarch  alfo  employed  againft  thofe  free¬ 
booters  an  expedient  which  had  already  been  fuc- 
cefsfully  praftifed  by  his  father.  As  it  was  their 
cuftom  to  afiemble  in  clans  and  pillage  in  concert, 
the  divifion  of  the  plunder  often  excited  quarrels 
among  them  which  terminated  in  deadly  animofi- 
ties.  Robert  fent  into  their  diftri&s  trufty  men, 
under  the  charadter  of  negotiators,  who,  inftead 
of  reconciling  their  differences,  were  direded  to 
inflame  their  mutual  hatreds  by  flimulating  them 
on  the  point  of  honour.  Thofe  agents  were  fo 
fuccefsful  in  heating  the  minds  of  the  boifterous 
rivals,  that  the  latter  accepted,  as  highly  worthy 
of  their  valour,  a  propofal  which  was  made  to 
them  of  affcmbling  in  as  great  numbers  as  they 
could  refpedively  mufter,  and  deciding  their 
quarrels  in  the  lifts  by  an  internecine  combat. 
They  fought,  three  hundred  in  number  on  each 
fide,  in  prefence  of  the  king  and  his  court,  and 
exhibited  to  them  the  fpedacie  of  a  battle  which  - 
the  fury  of  the  combatants  converted  into  a  per¬ 
fect  butchery.  No  mercy  was  fhown  to  the  wound¬ 
ed  and  the  fallen  :  and  at  length  there  remained 
only  two  fur vi vers  on  the  one  part,  and  one  on  the 
other. — After  the  example  of  his  father  Robert, 
James  had  recourfe  to  the  fame  ftratagem,  which 
was  attended  with  fimilar  fuccefs ;  and  that  le- 
galifed  maftacre-produced  a  temporary  tranquillity 
in  the  part  of  the  country  which  the  feuds  of 
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thofe  warriors  had  before  kept  in  a  Rate  of  com* 
motion. 

James  laboured  to  foften  the  fierce  manners  of 
his  fubjeds  by  infpiring  them  with  a  tafte  for  th? 
fciences.  He  endeavoured  to  convince  them  by 
his  own  example,  that  fuch  tafte  was  not  incompa¬ 
tible  with  military  exercifes,  the  only  occupation 
in  which  the  Scots  of  that  age  prided  them— 
felves.  He  reformed  the  weights  and  meafures 
and  coin  of  the  kingdom,  and  thus  imparted  to 
commerce  fome  portion  of  adivity.  The  emu¬ 
lation  of  learning,  which  he  revived  among  the 
clergy  and  in  the  monafteries,  proved  very  fervice- 
able  to  the  interefts  of  religion.  Temperate  and 
modeft  himfelf,  James  difcouraged  luxury,  and 
prohibited  thofe  over-fumptucus  repafts  which  it 
had  been  cuftomary  to  prolong  to  late  hours  of 
the  night.  He  alfo  prevented  many  d borders: 
but  he  was  unable  to  bring  back  his  fubjeds  to 
the  rules  of  ancient  moderation. 

Thefe  reforms,  though  ftrongly  marked  with 
the  ftamp  of  wifdom,  excited  murmurs.  One  of 
his  kinfmen,  who  had  long  watched  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  ufurping  the  throne,  conceived  this 
feafon  of  public  dilcontent  to  be  a  favourable 
oecalion  for  effeding  his  ambitious  purpofc.  He 
concerted  his  plan  fo  well,  that  he  found  means, 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  confpirators,  to  furprife 
the  king  unarmed  in  the  queen’s  apartment. 
That  princefs  threw  herfelf  between  the  afiaffins 
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and  her  hufband,  and  received  feveral  of  the  ftrokes 
which  were  aimed  at  him :  but,  in  fpite  of  her 
efforts,  he  was  pierced  with  twrenty-eight  wounds, 
many  of  which  were  mortal ;  and  he  expired  un¬ 
der  the  daggers  of  his  affailants. 

The  confpirators,  who  had  fuppofed  the  king 
to  be  an  objedt  of  public  hatred,  were  aftonifhed 
at  the  general  indignation  excited  by  his  murder. 
The  faults  of  the  deceafed  monarch  were  con- 
figned  to  oblivion  ;  and  remembrance  folely  dwelt 
on  his  great  qualities  and  virtues.  His  fubjefts 
fmcerely  regretted  their  fovereign,  thus  miferably 
butchered  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
at  the  moment  when  the  police  which  he  had 
eflablifhed  in  his  kingdom,  and  the  cares  and 
labours  he  had  employed  in  accomplifhing  that 
objeft,  began  to  cheer  him  with  the  promife  of 
a  feries  of  peaceful  years.  The  affaffins  rvere 
punifhed  with  cruel  deaths.  The  execution  of 
their  chief  lafted  three  days,  and  was  attended 
with  thofe  refinements  of  cruelty  which  w7e  might, 
not  without  fhuddering,  confent  to  tolerate,  if 
they  were  capable  of  deterring  from  the  perpetra¬ 
tion  of  crimes. 

James,  the  fon  of  the  late  king,  had  fcarcely 
attained  his  feventh  year  at  the  time  of  his  father’s 
death.  During  his  non-age,  the  authority  was 
divided  between  two  men  of  the  moft  illuftrious 
families,  Alexander  Levingfton  and  William  Crich¬ 
ton,  the  former  being  appointed  to  the  admini- 
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flration  of  military  affairs  with  the  title  of  go¬ 
vernor,  while  the  latter,  who  was  already  chan¬ 
cellor,  had  the  direction  of  all  matters  of  law 
and  police.  Crichton  was  moreover  intruded  with 
the  king’s  education  and  the  cullody  of  his  per- 
fon.  The  queen,  to  whom  no  regard  was  paid  in 
thefe  arrangements,  felt  her  pride  feverely  hurt 
by  them.  She  ingratiated  herfelf  with  the  chan¬ 
cellor  by  her  infinuating  manners,  and,  at  a 
moment  when  he  ieaft'  expedted  fuch  an  event, 
carried  off  from  him  her  fon  by  the  confent  of  the 
governor.  Afhamed  of  having  been  duped  by  a 
woman,  the  old  chancellor  in  turn  ft  ole  back  his 
pupil  from  the  mother;  and,  contrary  to  the 
expectation  of  thofe  who  had  an  intereft  in  keep¬ 
ing  them  at  variance,  the  two  chiefs  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  became  reconciled  to  each  other.  Their 
adminiftration  conducted  the  young  king  to  the 
period  when  he  was  authorifed  to  take  the  helm 
of  ftate  into  his  own  hand.  The  mother  left 
them  mailers  of  her  fon  and  of  the  kingdom,  and 
indulged  the  propenfity  of  her  heart  by  forming 
a  fecond  matrimonial  union  with  a  young  noble¬ 
man  who  had  exclufively  won  her  affetion. 

An  idea  of  the  mode  of  adminiflering  jufticc 
at  that  time  may  be  formed  from  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  traits,  the  one  of  the  guardian,  the  other  of 
the  pupil.  There  was  a  young  nobleman — the 
earl  of  Douglas — poffeffed  of  great  riches  and 
credit,  whofc  haughty  demeanour  betrayed  great 
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.  ambition.  His  actions  alfo,  as  is  too  commonly 
the  cafe  with  fuch  characters,  were  in  many  in- 
fiances  licentious  and  lawlefs  :  but  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  proceed  againft  him  in  a  legal 
form.  The  minifter  therefore  adopted  another 
expedient  :  under  a  plaufible  pretence  he  invited 
him  to  court ;  and  Douglas,  with  all  the  con¬ 
fident  affurance  of  youth,  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion.  The  king  received  him  in  a  friendly  man¬ 
ner,  and  entertained  him  at  his  table  :  but,  while 
the  incautious  earl  enjoyed  this  flattering  reception, 
the  chancellor  caufed  him  to  be  torn  from  the 
monarch’s  fide,  dragged  to  a  convenient  place, 
and  inflantly  beheaded  without  the  formality  of  a 
trial.  As  youth  is  naturally  inclined  to  com¬ 
panion,  James  fhed  fome  tears  for  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  fufferer :  but  the  chancellor  fharply 
reproved  him  for  his  fympathy,  reprefenting  to 
him,  that,  in  the  cafe  of  a  man  who  might  be¬ 
come  dangerous,  humanity  muft  give  way  to  the 
fuggeflions  of  policy.  James  proved  himfelf  not 
unmindful  of  that  maxim  on  an  occafion  nearly 
fimiiar.  He  urged  a  powerful  nobleman  to  fepa- 
rate  from  a  confederacy  formed  with  others  of  his 
own  clafs  for  the  fupport  of  certain  privileges. 
The  confederate  refufed  to  do  it,  alleging  that 
honour  did  not  allow  him  to  break  a  covenant 
confirmed  by  his  oath.  “  You  will  not  ?”  re¬ 
plied  the  monarch  in  a  rage — “  Well,  then,  I 
<£  will  break  it;”  and,  quick  as  his  words,  he 
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plunged  his  dagger  into  the.other’s  bread,  and 
Stretched  him  dead  at  his  feet. 

James  II,  however,  is  allowed  to  have  naturally 
pofleffed  noblenefs  of  fentiment,  great  courage 
againft  obftinate  enemies,  and  equal  clemency 
to  the  vanquished.  But  perhaps  the  continual 
wars  which  prevailed  during  his  entire  reign,  and 
the  harfh  principles  inculcated  on  his  mind  in 
his  education  by  the  chancellor,  might  have  given 
to  his  character  a  tinfture  of  ferocity.  He  was 
killed,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  by  the 
burfting  of  a  cannon  before  Roxburgh  caille, 
which  he  was  beiieging.  At  the  moment  when 
this  accident  happened,  the  queen  his  wife  w'as 
approaching  to  the  camp.  On  her  arrival,  without 
being  difmayed  by  the  fatal  event,  fire  affembled 
the  chiefs  of  the  army,  prefented  to  them  her  ion 
who  was  not  quite  feven  years  old,  and  caufed 
him  to  be  proclaimed  king.  The  father’s  death  Jame*  Irr> 

r  °  .  -  A.  D.  1460. 

was  concealed  from  the  hoftile  garrifon,  who,  if 
apprifed  of  the  circumilance,  would  perhaps  have 
perfevered  in  their  defence.  But,  under  the  idea 
of  furrendering  to  the  decealed  monarch,  they 
delivered  up  the  keys  of  the  caille  to  his  young 
fucceffor. 

His  mother  kept  him  under  her  guardianship 
until  the  meeting  of  a  parliament.  That  body, 
when  aflembled,  veiled  the  regency  in  a  council 
coniiiting  of  noblemen  of  the  different  parties 
which  had  arifen,  Since  the  late  king’s  death ;  and, 
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— wonderful  to  relate  ! — harmony  reigned  among 
the  members  of  a  council  fo  ftrangely  compofed. 
The  education  of  the  young  monarch  James,  of 
his  two  brothers  Alexander  and  John,  and  of  his 
two  lifters,  was  committed  to  the  queen’s  care. 
With  the  exception  of  fome  difturbances  which 
were  foon  fupprefted,  Scotland  enjoyed  fix  years 
of  perfect  tranquillity.  When  the  king  had  at¬ 
tained  his  thirteenth  year,  his  flattering  courtiers 
perfuaded  him  that  he  was  now  of  age  to  govern  by 
himfelf,  and  impelled  him  to  do  many  things  not 
only  without  the  knowledge  but  even  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  regents.  They  removed  him  from 
under  the  control  of  his  guardians,  who,  not 
feeling  themfelves  fufficiently  ftrong  for  oppofi- 
tion,  wrere  obliged  to  retire.  They  were  fucceeded 
by  a  domineering  faction,  who  prevailed  on  a 
parliament  compofed  of  their  partifans  to  elevate 
lord  Boyd,  their  chief,  to  the  dignity  of  regent, 
with  full  powers,  until  James  Ihould  have  attained 
his  twenty-firft  year. 

But  the  fame  artifice  which  had  fubjecfed  the 
king  to  one  faction,  threw  him  into  the  hands  of 
another.  Lord  Boyd  had  gained  the  afcendency 
over  James  by  flattery  and  an  unlimited  deference 
to  his  will.  When  he  found  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  king’s  mind,  he  ceafed  to  flatter  him  in  his 
vices  and  the  gratification  of  his  paftions.  The 
rival  fa&ion  infinuated  to  the  king  that  a  refufal 
to  yield  to  him  in  every  inftance  was  an  attempt 
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to  enflave  him.  They  rendered  his  tutor  odious 
to  him  ;  and  James  not  only  withdrew  his  favour 
from  Boyd,  but  even  involved  in  the  fame  dif- 
grace  that  nobleman’s  fon  the  earl  of  Arran, 
though  married  to  the  king’s  own  filler.  Having 
procured  a  divorce  between  the  earl  and  his  wife, 
who  had  borne  him  two  children,  James  and 
Grsecina — he  gave  her  in  marriage  to  lord  Hamil¬ 
ton,  by  whom  alfo  fire  had  a  fon  and  a  daughter. 
The  monarch  himfelf  married  a  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Denmark. 

Corrupted  by  flattery,  James  could  not  brook 
contradiction,  and  was  ftill  more  impatient  of 
cenfure.  Hence  he  conceived  an  averfion  for  the 
great  nobles  whom  their  birth  and  rank  authorised 
to  give  him  fometimes  their  advice.  He  repulled 
them  by  the  harflinefs  of  his  manner :  they  re¬ 
tired  in  difguft  at  his  conduct ;  and  his  court 
then  became  a  kind  of  public  market  or  fair  for 
the  open  fale  of  all  employments  and  dignities, 
civil  and  ecclefiaftic.  Among  other  dangerous 
individuals  whom  the  king  fuffered  to  approach 
him,  he  admitted  aftrologers  and  pretended  for* 
cerefles,  in  whofe  predictions  he  placed  great 
confidence.  They  had  prophefied  to  him  that 
he  lhould  be  murdered  by  his  fubjefts ;  and  this 
denunciation,  to  which  he  gave  credit,  rendered 
him  fufpicious  and  cruel.  He  collected  around 
him  perfons  of  the  lowed  ciafs,  as  being  thole 
from  whom  he  had  the  kail  to  fear.  An  architect 
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became  bis  minifter ;  an  Englifh  fiddler  enjoyed 
the  higheft  rank  among  his  favourites,  was  loaded 
with  riches,  and  decorated  with  every  badge  of 
honour. 

The  choice  of  fuch  men  excited  violent  mur¬ 
murs.  James’s  brother,  the  earl  of  Mar,  was 
thrown  into  prifon,  and  put  to  death  by  the 
opening  of  a  vein,  for  having  fpoken  too  freely 
of  the  king.  His  remaining  brother,  the  duke 
of  Albany,  being  confined  in  the  caftle  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  would  perhaps  have  fuffered  a  fimilar  fate, 
if  he  had  not  found  means  to  effedt  his  efcape. 
That  event  was  attended  with  a  circumftance 
which  reflects  honour  on  his  character.  His  fer- 
vant,  being  fent  down  before  his  matter  to  try  the 
length  of  the  rope  by  which  the  latter  was  to 
defcend  from  the  place  of  his  confinement,  found 
it  too  fhort,  and,  falling,  broke  his  thigh.  The 
prince,  having  reached  the  bottom,  and  fearing 
left  his  domeftic,  if  found  lying  in  the  fpot, 
lhou Id  be  punifned  for  his  fidelity,  took  him  on 
his  fhoulders,  and  carried  him  a  confiderable 
difiance  to  a  {hip  which  awaited  to  receive 
them. 

So  many  acts  of  violence  exhaufted  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  nobles.  A  war  againft  England 
furnifhed  occafion  for  a  confederacy  formed  by 
twenty-four  of  their  number,  who  aflembled 
together  to  deliberate  on  the  meafures  which  it 
was  proper  to  puriue.  The  worthlefs  confidants. 
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who  held  the  king  as  it  were  enSlaved,  betrayed 
their  lively  apprehensions  of  the  refult  of  that 
meeting :  nor  was  it  without  reafon  for  the 
nobles,  feeling  their  own  Strength,  feifed  thofe 
favourites,  and  delivered  them  up  to  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  populace.  The  latter,  enraged  by 
the  adulteration  of  the  coin,  the  dearnefs  of  pro¬ 
visions,  and  other  calamities  under  which  the 
nation  groaned,  executed  prompt  juftice  on  thofe 
obnoxious  individuals  whom  they  considered  as 
the  authors  of  all  their  grievances :  fome  of  the 
unfortunate  wretches  they  maSTacred,  others  they 
hanged,  and  the  remainder  they  put  to  Slight. 
The  nobles  fet  the  king  at  liberty,  on  receiving 
from  him  the  promife  of  an  amendment  of  his 
condudt.  But  James  did  not  more  punctually 
keep  his  word  to  them  than  to  his  brother  the 
duke  of  Albany.  That  prince,  aided  by  the 
English  among  whom  he  had  taken  refuge,  and 
Seconded  by  feveral  Scottish  chiefs  whom  his  mif- 
fortunes  had  interested  in  his  favour,  faw  himfelf 
poSTeSTed  of  the  ability  to  dethrone  his  brother, 
if  he  had  felt  the  inclination  :  but  he  forbore  to 
ufe  the  opportunity  which  his  Strength  afforded, 
and  generouSly  fuffered  him  to  retain  the  crown. 
In  return  for  that  generofity,  James  ordered  the 
duke  to  be  brought  to  trial,  and  obliged  him  to 
flee  a  fecond  time  into  England.  Thence  he 
paSTed  over  to  France,  where  he  died,  leaving 
two  fons,  Alexander  and  John. 
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The  king  loft  his  wife,  who,  according  to  the 
general  opinion,  had  contributed  to  keep  him 
within  fome  bounds.  Freed  from  that  reftraint, 
he  again  furrendered  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  flat¬ 
terers  and  aftrologers.  The  latter,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  exciting  his  enmity  to  the  nobles,  incef- 
fantly  alarmed  him  with  predictions  of  fatal  plots 
formed  by  that  body.  His  terrors  were  now  re¬ 
vived,  and,  with  them,  his  cruelties.  His  ap- 
prehenfions  prompted  him  to  adopt  the  refolu- 
tion  of  at  once  delivering  himfelf  from  all  anxiety 
by  a  general  maflacre  of  thofe  who  were  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  fears.  With  that  view,  he  had  devifed 
a  pretext  for  calling  the  principal  nobles  to  attend 
him  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  the 
place  of  his  refidence.  His  intention  was  to  cut 
them  all  off  by  affaflination  ;  and  he  commu¬ 
nicated  that  project  to  one  of  their  body  whom 
he  thought  devoted  to  his  intereft.  But  that 
confidant,  miftrufting  a  prince  of  James’s  cha¬ 
racter,  and  fearful  of  being  involved  in  the  pro- 
mifcuous  maflacre,  revealed  the  fecret  to  the 
others. 

Thus  apprifed  of  the  fnare  which  was  laid  for 
them,  they  found  no  difficulty  in  avoiding  it. 
But,  not  content  to  remain  in  a  pofture  of  de¬ 
fence,  they  prefented  themfelves  ready  prepared 
for  attack  ;  and,  with  the  view  of  giving  greater 
re fpedt ability  t6  their  caufe,  they  carried  off  the 
king’s  foil,  and,  placing  him  at  their  head,  took 


the  field  under  his  banners.  The  father,  confci- 
ous  of  the  inferiority  of  his  own  force,  made  over¬ 
tures  of  accommodation  :  but  the  nobles  expli¬ 
citly  declared  that  they  would  not  liften  to  any 
propofals  until  the  king  (hould  have  abdicated  his 
crown  and  refigned  it  to  his  fon.  No  alternative 
was  allowed  :  wherefore  the  parties  proceeded  to 
hoftile  conflict.  James,  perifhed  in  the  battle — 
fome  fay,  by  the  fword  of  the  confederates — 
others,  by  thofe  of  fome  aflaffins  of  his  own  party. 

He  was  only  thirty -five  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  had  reigned  twenty -feven. 

By  the  army  which  defeated  him,  he  was  pro¬ 
nounced  a  tyrant.  The  leaders  of  the  infurrec- 
tion  had  fufficient  credit  to  obtain  from  a  parlia¬ 
ment,  which  was  aflembled  under  their  influence, 
an  aft  declaring  that  thofe  who  had  raifed  the 
f|andard  of  oppofition  againft  him  had  deferved 
well  of  their  country,  and  ordaining  that  they 
fliould  never  be  liable  to  profecution  for  that 
aftion.  This  decifion  was  not  equally  pleafing 
to  all  the  nobility.  From  the  diverfity  of  feiiti- 
ments  on  the  fubjeft  arofe  difputes  and  quarrels 
which  difturbed  the  youth  of  James  IV.  Elevated  James 
to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  he  dif- 
played  great  prudence.  Without  approving  the 
revolt  againft  his  father,  he  feemed  to  forget  the 
crime  of  thofe  who  had  been  engaged  in  it. 
With  refpeft  to  himfelf,  he  never  could  think 
himfelf  wholly  blamelefs  for  having  countenanced 
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the  rebels,  even  by  his  bare  name.  He  bound 
himfelf  by  a  kind  of  vow  to  perform,  as  foon  as 
he  could,  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem  in  expiation 
of  his  fault  and,  as  a  proof  that  he  did  not 
forget  it,  he  continued  during  his  whole  life  to 
wear  next  to  his  body  an  iron  chain,  which  he 
annually  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
link. 

The  comely  perfonage  of  James  IV — an  ad¬ 
vantage  not  to  be  overlooked  in  a  prince — warmed 
all  hearts  with  a  prepofleflion  in  his  favour  even 
at  firft  tight ;  and  his  chearful  and  lively  wit 
fecured  their  affedtion.  He  was  fuccefsful  in  all 
his  undertakings  ;  whence  it  has  been  faid  of 
him  that  Fortune  feemed  to  Hand  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  orders.  His  brilliant  qualifications 
enabled  him  to  command  her  fervices :  he  was 
affable,  juft,  fevere  againft  wicked  men,  but  an 
enemy  to  cruel  punifhments,  and  fo  confident  in 
the  purity  of  his  own  intentions  that  he  could 
without  emotion  hear  the  cenfures  of  malevolent 
cavillers,  and  liiten  to  the  remonftrances  of  his 
friends,  though  conveyed  in  the  language  of 
afperity.  The  only  faults  imputed  to  him  are  a 
too  great  popularity  of  manner,  and  a  familiarity 
that  was  derogatory  to  his  dignity. 

The  only  important  error  that  he  committed 
was  feverely  punithed.  He  was  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  Englifh — a  circumftance  nearly 
habitual  to  the  two  nations.  Though  very  in- 
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ferior  in  the  number  of  his  foldiers,  he  conceived 
that  he  could  compenfate  that  defed  by  the 
valour  of  his  nobles  who  conftituted  the  chief 
ftrength  of  his  army.  Meeting  his  enemy  in  the 
field,  he  determined,  in  oppofition  to  the  coun- 
fels  and  entreaties  of  his  mod  experienced  chiefs, 
to  give  battle.  It  was  perhaps  the  fhame  and 
remorfe  which  he  felt  for  his  obftinacy,  that 
caufed  his  death.  Courage,  as  he  had  been  fore¬ 
warned,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  fuperiority  of 
numbers :  whereupon,  feeing  his  army  dil'com- 
fited,  he  rufhed  with  impetuofity  into  the  midft 
of  the  hoftile  batallions,  and  dilappeared.  His 
body  not  being  found,  the  Scots,  by  whom  he 
was  affectionately  beloved,  long  perfevered  in 
cherifhing  the  fond  belief  that  he  was  not  dead, 
that  he  was  perhaps  gone  to  perform  his  vow  at 
Jerufalem,  and  that  at  fome  future  time  they 
fhould  again  fee  him.  A  fhort  while  previous  t6 
his  death,  his  great  expenfes,  which  were  bellowed 
on  objects  rather  of  magnificence  than  of  utility, 
had  induced  him  to  impofe  fome  extraordinary 
taxes  :  and  perhaps  it  may  be  jultly  faid  that 
he  died  opportunely  for  his  glory.  He  expired 
at  the  age  of  forty  years,  and  left,  by  his  wife 
Margaret  the  filler  of  Henry  VII  king  of  England, 
two  fons,  of  whom  the  elder  was  not  more  than  james  v. 
two  years  old. 

By  a  will,  made  before  the  commencement  of  AD-I5’3' 
his  lafb  unfortunate  expedition,  the  deceafed  mo- 
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narch  had  nominated  the  queen  to  be  regent,  fo 
long  as  the  Ihould  continue  unmarried.  Although 
that  nomination  was  contrary  to  the  eftablilhed 
cuftom  of  the  kingdom,  the  late  battle  had  fwept 
away  fo  many  of  the  nobles,  that  the  king’s 
teftamentary  difpofition  was  not  difputed.  The 
queen  was  left  in  poffeffion  of  the  regency :  but, 
before  a  year  had  elapfed,  flie  married  again.  She 
was  nevertbelefs  delirous  of  retaining  her  autho¬ 
rity  :  but  the  made  only  a  feeble  effort  to  pre- 
ferve  it,  and  faw,  without  apparent  chagrin,  the 
guardianfhip  transferred  to  the  hands  of  her  child¬ 
ren’s  great  uncle,  the  duke  of  Albany,  who  was 
appointed  regent.  He  invited  to  court  an  ille¬ 
gitimate  fon  of  James  IV,  who  was  older  than 
his  legitimate  offspring.  That  prince,  known  by 
the  title  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  acquired  celebrity 
in  the  didurbances  by  which  the  Scottifh  king¬ 
dom  was  agitated. 

The  queen’s  unconcern  refpedting  the  regency 
was  not  of  long  continuance.  Some  interefted 
counfellors  fuggefted  to  her  that  fhe  ought  not 
fo  tamely  to  have  furrendered  her  authority,  and 
ftimulated  her  to  recover  it.  She  was  preparing 
to  aft  in  conformity  to  their  advice  but  the 
regent,  being  feafonably  apprifed  of  her  inten¬ 
tions,  fecured  the  perfon  of  the  young  monarch 
who  had  been  left  under  the  care  of  his  mother, 
and  fent  that  princefs,  in  an  honourable  and 
refpe&ful  manner,  back  to  England  to  her  brother 
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Henry  VII.  But  the  regency — the  objed  of  per¬ 
petual  jealoufy — was  coveted  by  all  the  princes 
of  the  royal  blood,  who  were  very  numerous,  and 
who  all  thought  themfelves  equally  worthy  of  it 
as  its  prefent  pofleffor ;  infomuch  that  the  mi¬ 
nority  of  James  V  may  be  confidered  as  an  un- 
ceafing  conflid  between  his  relatives,  a  family- 
quarrel,  in  which  the  fubjeds  were  compelled  to 
take  part,  although  the  event  was  nearly  indif¬ 
ferent  to  them. 

Thofe  contending  kinfmen  did  not  fpare  each 
other.  During  that  minority,  and  even  after  the 
king’s  age  had  qualified  him  to  take  the  reins  of 
government  into  his  own  hands,  Scotland  re- 
fembled  a  fcaffold  fmeared  with  the  blood  of  the 
principal  nobility.  The  gates  of  the  towns  and 
the  gibbets  through  the  country,  loaded  with  the 
heads  of  thofe  who  had  fallen  the  vidims  of  pro- 
fcription,  prefented  a  fpedacie  of  horror.  Many 
an  individual  was  feen  taking  down  the  head  of  a 
brother  or  a  friend  from  the  fpike  to  which  it 
was  affixed,  and  furioufly  fattening  up  in  its 
(lead  that  of  an  enemy,  who,  dragged  to  the  fatal 
lpot,  faw  that  lkull  removed,  whofe  place  was 
to  be  fupplied  by  his  own.  It  is  not  furprifmg 
that  James  V,  who  had  grown  up  amid  thofe 
fanguinary  viciffitudes,  contraded  that  gloomy 
and  atrabilious  charader  with  which  he  has  been 
reproached. 
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He  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years  before  he 
directed  his  thoughts  to  matrimony;  not  that  he 
had  till  that  time  been  indifferent  to  the  fair  lex  ; 
for  thofe  by  whom  he  had  been  furrounded  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  his  adolefcency,  had,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  more  certainly  keeping  him  in  a  ftate  of 
dependence  on  them,  been  careful  not  to  reprefs 
his  defires,  and  were  even  accufed  of  having  ex¬ 
cited  them.  James  would  have  been  perfectly 
fatisfied  to  continue  in  that  mode  of  life  if  the 
welfare  of  the  kingdom  had  not  required  that  he 
fihould  provide  legitimate  heirs  to  fucceed  him. 
His  uncle  Henry  VIII  of  England  offered  him  one 
of  his  daughters  in  marriage ;  and  there  exifted  a 
poffibility  that  the  propofed  alliance  might  ulti¬ 
mately  unite  in  James’s  hand  the  two  fceptres  of 
England  and  Scotland,  becaufe  Henry’s  pofterity, 
notwithftanding  his  numerous  marriages,  feemed 
threatened  with  extinction.  But  the  hope  of  fuch 
advantages  was  not  in  the  Scottifh  prince’s  mind 
lufficient  to  preponderate  the  fear  of  fetting  over  his 
head  a  matter  in  fuch  a  father-in-law  as  his  uncle 
Henry  :  wherefore  he  declined  the  hand  of  his 
coufin,  and  efpoufed  Magdalen  the  daughter  of 
the  French  monarch  Francis  I.  During  his  vifit 
to  France,  whither  he  went  in  perfon  to  meet  his 
promifed  bride,  his  attention  was  attracted  by 
Mary  daughter  of  the  duke  de  Guife  and  widow 
of  the  duke  de  Longueville,  a  lady  of  exquifite 
beauty.  He  fecretly  deftined  her  to  be  his  fecon 
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wife,  if  Magdalen,  whofe  health  was  precarious, 
Ihould  happen  to  leave  him  a  widower.  In  effeft, 
ihe  died  at  the  expiration  of  two  months  from 
her  union  with  him ;  and  Mary -now  became  the 
confort  of  the  Scottilh  king. 

She  was  niece  to  the  famous  cardinal  of  Lor¬ 
raine,  and  fprung  from  a  family  who  valued 
themfelves  on  their  exclufive  attachment  to  the 
Romiflb  faith.  Although  popery  had  for  foeie 
time  pad  differed  various  attacks  in  Scotland,  it 
ftill  continued  to  be  the  predominant  religion. 
James  had  been  educated  in  its  principles,  and 
fhowed  himfelf  warmly  attached  to  it  :  which 
was  one  of  the  motives  that  had  rendered  him 
averfe  from  the  matrimonial  connexion  with 
England,  whofe  fovereign  had  renounced  his 
former  tenets. 

It  is  probable  that  the  exhortations  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Sottilh  clergy  contributed  to  decide 
his  choice  in  favour  of  the  marriage  with  the 
princefs  of  the  houfe  of  Lorraine.  Henry  VIII 
was  much  piqued  by  it,  and,  under  a  different 
pretext,  declared  war  againfl:  his  nephew.  James 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  undauntedly  advanced 
to  the  frontier  at  the  head  of  thirtv  thouland 
men.  The  Englilh,  who  had  not  expefted  fo 
formidable  an  oppofition,  retreated.  The  Scot 
prepared  to  purfue  them  :  but  how  great  his 
aftonilhment  when  the  nobles  refufed  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  coun- 
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try  !  They  were  jealous  of  the  favour  which  he 
Ihowed  to  the  clergy,  or  rather  greedy  of  the 
property  of  the  church.  The  majority  of  the 
nobles  had  already  adopted  the  opinions  of  the 
reformers,  and  viewed  the  ecclefiaftic  wealth  as  a 
prey  which  would  be  infured  to  them  by  the 
change  of  religion,  as  had  happened  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Their  defertion  not  only  difabled  James  to 
avail  himfelf  of  his  firft  fuccefs,  but  even  fubje&ecl 
him  to  a  difaflrous  defeat.  As  he  was  endued 
with  quick  fenfibility,  accompanied  by  high  fpi- 
rit  and  obftinacy  of  temper,  he  became  a  vidtim 
to  chagrin.  His  dejedlion  produced  a  fever  which 
forbade  all  hope  of  his  furvival.  While  totter¬ 
ing  on  the  verge  of  death,  information  was  brought 
to  him  that  his  wife  had  juft  been  delivered  of  a 
child.  “  A  boy,”  he  eagerly  alked,  “  or  a  girl?” 

— “  A  girl,”  was  anfwered. — “  A  girl !”  he  re¬ 
peated  forrowfully,  and,  finking  down  on  Hs  bed, 
added,  “  The  crown  came  by  a  woman  ;  and  by 
“  a  woman  it  will  go.  Many  miferies  await 
“  this  poor  kingdom  :  Henry  will  either  mafter 
“  it  by  arms,  or  win  it  by  marriage.” 

He  furvived  this  prediftion  only  a  few  clays, 
and  expired  in  the  thirty-firft  year  of  his  age.  - 
He  felt  only  the  troubles  and  anxieties  of  royalty, 
and  never  enjoyed  either  its  fplendor  or  its  plea- 
fures,  if  any  attend  that  ftate.  From  his  early 
youth  he  had  led  an  unfettled  life  either  in  for- 
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treffes  inclofed  with  walls  like  prifons,  or  in 
negle&ed  palaces  often  ftripped  even  of  their 
neceflary  furniture  by  pillagers  belonging  to  the 
different  factions.  The  rage  of  the  civil  wars 
had  imprinted  on  every  countenance  a  ferocious 
afpeft  ;  infomuch  that  all  thofe  who  approached 
the  king,  feemed  to  come  for  no  other  purpole 
than  that  of  demanding  vengeance  of  him.  At 
his  court  the  haughty  nobles,  divided  into  oppo- 
fite  fa&ions,  meafured  each  other  with  their  eves 
in  his  prefence,  and,  by  their  menacing  looks, 
gave  reafon  to  apprehend  at  each  moment  fome 
fatal  explofion.  Such  were  the  courtiers  who  fur- 
rounded  the  cradle  of  the  ill-fated  Mary  Stuart. 

So  foon  as  that  princefs’s  age  could  difpenfe  with  Marj 
the  molt  neceflary  maternal  cares,  her  mother  lent  A-D- 
her  to  France  to  be  brought  up  at  the  court  of  the 
Gallic  monarch  Henry  II  with  his  eldeft  fon  Francis 
who  was  deftined  to  be  her  hutband.  Fiom  what 
we  have  faid  of  the  preceding  minorities,  an  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  difturbances  by  which  that 
of  Mary  Stuart  was  agitated.  The  regency  was 
claimed  by  different  competitors  as  a  privilege  of 
blood  or  a  family  apanage.  Candidates  of  legiti¬ 
mate  and  of  illegitimate  birth  equally  aflerted 
their  pretentions  to  it.  The  queen  fupported 
herfelf  by  the  aid  fometimes  of  the  one,  fome- 
times  of  the  other,  till  at  length,  weary  of  feeing 
herfelf  made  the  fport  and  the  pretext  of  factions, 
flic  abandoned  the  helm  of  government  to  who- 
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ever  chofe  to  feife  it.  To  the  tempefts  excited 
by  ambition  and  jealoufy  were  united  the  gulls 
railed  by  religious  fanaticifm.  Popery  llruggled 
again  ft  reformation  with  an  already  evident  dis¬ 
advantage  ;  and  the  veffel  of  ftate,  buffeted  by 
thofe  ftorms,  was  each  moment  in  imminent 
danger  of  fhip-wreck. 

Such  was  the  lituation  of  the  kingdom  when 
Mary  returned  to  affume  the  fovereignty  of  it 
after  the  death  of  Francis  II,  who  had  left  her  a 
widow  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  At  her  de¬ 
parture  from  France,  her  mind  was  faddened  by 
gloomy  prefentiments,  ominous  of  her  fubfequent 
difafters.  The  young  queen  came  decorated 
with  two  crowns,  and  having  well-founded  pre- 
tenlions  to  a  third.  Elizabeth,  who  wore  the 
latter,  felt  her  jealoufy  hurt  by  her  coufin’s  af- 
fumption  of  the  title  of  queen  of  England  on  the 
death  of  Henry  VIII.  She  never  pardoned  her 
that  aflertion  of  her  rights,  and  determined  by 
every  mean  in  her  power  to  difable  her  from  ever 
making  them  good.  The  religious  diffenllons  by 
which  Scotland  was  divided  proved  effeftually 
fubfervient  to  her  vengeance  :  Ihe  gained  the 
affeftion  of  the  reformed  party,  and  excited  their 
lufpicions  againft  their  fovereign.  Mary  being 
Sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  Guifes,  and  niece 
to  the  cardinal  de  Lorraine  who  was  the  Scourge 
of  the  non-catholics,  it  was  not  difficult  to  render 
her  an  obiecft  of  alarm  to  them. 

c t 
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The  apoftles  of  the  new  docftrine,  as  it  ulually 
happens  in  the  fi-rft  ebullitions  of  reformatory 
zeal,  affefted  a  gloomy  aufterity  of  demeanour, 
to  which  the  young  queen,  who  was  naturally 
iprightly  and  had  been  educated  in  a  court  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  pleafures,  could  not  reconcile 
herfelf.  Her  laughter  and  her  indignation  were 
alternately  provoked  by  the  feverity  of  their  man¬ 
ners.  But  that  gravity  pleafed  the  people,  while 
the  fportive  humour  of  the  queen  and  her  inno¬ 
cent  levities,  being  reprefented  in  an  unfavourable 
light,  became  a  fubjeft  of  fcandal.  Hence  arofe 
a  decided  averfion  between  the  fovereign  and  her 
fubjedts.  To  filence  the  defamatory  reports  to 
which  the  celibacy  of  a  princefs  of  her  age  and 
character  began  to  give  an  appearance  of  proba¬ 
bility,  her  council  induced  her  to  re-engage  in 
the  matrimonial  ftate.  She  gave  her  hand  to 
her  coufin  Henry  lord  Darnley.  Elizabeth,  who 
had  arrogated  to  herfelf  a  right  to  interfere  in  all 
the  affairs  of  Scotland,  teftified  difpleafure  at  that 
marriage  :  but,  from  the  unjuft  and  ill-founded 
nature  of  her  complaints,  it  appears  that  her  foie 
intention  was  to  referve  a  pretext  for  quarreling 
with  her  coufin.  Her  refentment  was  fired  by 
feeing  that  Mary  had  in  England  a  powerful  party 
who  laboured  to  procure  her  nomination  as  pre- 
fumptive  heirefs  to  the  crown,  and  who,  in  fpite 
of  the  intrigues  and  envious  oppofition  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  would  have  lucceeded  in  their  objeft,  if 
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Mary  had  not  forfeited  the  affe&ions  of  her  par- 
titans  by  a  conduct  which  progrefled  from  im¬ 
prudence  to  criminality. 

Her  youthful  hufband,  after  having  at  firfi:  fo 
completely  won  her  love  and  efteem  that  the  made 
him  partner  of  her  authority  and  obtained  for 
him  the  regal  title,  betrayed  defeats  which  in- 
fpired  the  queen  with  a  difgutl  that  foon  ripened 
into  avertion.  As  it  feldom  happens  that  we 
think  ourfelves  in  the  wrong,  Darnley  took  for 
granted  that  this  change  of  difpofition  in  his  con- 
fort  proceeded  lefs  from  the  faults  with  which  fhe 
reproached  him,  than  from  her  having  conceived 
an  inclination  to  fome  other  man.  His  fufpi- 
cions  fell  upon  David  Rizzio,  an  Italian  mufician, 
whom  indeed  Mary  honoured  with  her  confidence 
to  an  imprudent  degree,  but  who,  though  young, 
was  fo  deftitute  of  beauty  as  to  afford  little 
ground  for  charging  her  with  a  criminal  paflion  for 
him.  Neverthelefs,  the  envious  mortification 
felt  by  the  great  nobles  on  feeing  all  the  moft 
important  affairs  of  ftate  in  the  hands  of  fuch  an 
adventurer,  enabled  the  king  to  find  among  them 
a  band  of  willing  accomplices  in  the  execution 
of  the  vengeance  which  he  meditated  againfi:  his 
wife. 

Though  Mary  was  now  in  the  fixth  month  of 
pregnancy,  the  confpirators,  regardlefs  of  her  con¬ 
dition,  furioufly  rufhed  into  an  apartment  where 
Rizzio  was  at  fupper  with  the  queen  and  feveral 
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other  perfons.  The  king,  who  had  entered  the 
room  before  them,  feifed  his  wife,  and  held  her 
while  the  others  plunged  their  daggers  into  the 
body  of  her  unfortunate  favourite.  A  deed  of 
fuch  atrocity  was  followed  by  the  public  cenfure, 
notwithflanding  the  prejudices  which  were  enter¬ 
tained  againfl  Mary.  The  hufband  faw  that  it 
was  his  wifeft  plan  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  re¬ 
conciliation  with  her :  he  call  the  whole  blame 
of  the  murder  on  his  accomplices,  whom  he  aban¬ 
doned  to  her  refentment.  She  punifhed  them ; 
and  mutual  good-underftanding  feemed  to  be  re- 
Itored  between  the  royal  pair. 

In  due  time  Mary  was  delivered  of  a  fon, 
whofe  birth  feemed  likely  to  cement  the  union 
between  her  and  Darnley.  But,  while  they  were 
thought  to  live  together  on  the  moft  friendly 
footing, — while  the  queen  perfonally  attended  her 
lick  hufband,  whom  flhe  had  caufed  to  be  removed 
to  a  folitary  houfe,  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  him 
at  a  diftance  from  the  noife  of  the  court — fud- 
denly,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  a  tremen¬ 
dous  noife  alarmed  the  whole  city  of  Edinburgh  ; 
and,  on  inquiry,  it  was  difcovered  that,  the  houfe 
inhabited  by  the  king  was  blown  up.  His  body 
was  found  in  a  garden  at  a  fhort  diftance  from 
the  fpot,  without  contufion  or  any  other  outward 
mark  indicative  of  a  violent  death.  Not  a  doubt 
was  entertained  by  any  individual  that  the  fatal 
cataftrophe  was  the  criminal  work  of  the  earl  of 
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Bothwell,  a  Scottifh  noble,  who  had  fucceeded 
Rizzio  in  Mary’s  confidence,  and  the  management 
of  affairs.  As  he  was  much  older  than  the  queen, 
and  moreover  already  bound  by  the  matrimonial 
tie,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  what  kind 
of  inclination  fhe  felt  for  him.  But,  not  only  did 
file  retufe  to  countenance  the  imputation  caff  on 
him  :  on  the  contrary,  fhe  offered  rewards  for  the 
detection  of  the  authors  of  bills  which  had  been 
publicly  polled  up  in  the  city,  accufing  him  of  the 
king’s  murder,  and  offered  none  for  the  difcovery 
of  the  murderers. 

This  appearance  of  connivence  was  already 
more  than  fufficient  to  encourage  ftrong  fufpicions 
again{l  Mary ;  but  fhe  added  confirmation  to 
them  by  continuing  to  live  with  Bothwell  on  terms 
of  fcandalous  intimacy.  At  length  the  public 
learned,  that  the  earl,  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe 
with  her  at  court  where  he  mull  Hand  defencelefs, 
had  carried  her  off  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force, 
and  conduced  her  to  the  caftle  of  Dunbar.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  the  nobles  found  means  to  procure  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  a  meffage  to  her,  expreffive  of  their 
readinefs  to  take  up  arms  for  the  purpofe  of 
liberating  her  from  captivity.  She  replied,  that, 
although  violence  had  been  employed  in  carrying 
her  to  that  fortrefs,  fhe  had  been  fo  well  treated 
fince  her  arrival  that  fhe  wilhed  to  remain  there. 
The  confequence  of  this  refolution  was  that 
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Bothwell  divorced  his  wife,  and  the  queen  made 
him  her  hufband. 

This  marriage  excited  a  general  cry  of  indig¬ 
nation  throughout  the  kingdom.  Several  noble¬ 
men  formed  a  confederacy  with  the  view  of  wafh- 
ing  out  their  fovereign’s  difgrace  in  Bothwell’s 
blood.  He  efcaped  from  their  refentment,  and, 
exercifing  piracy  on  the  feas,  was  made  prifoner 
and  carried  into  Norway,  where  he  lived  in  con¬ 
finement  ten  years,  and  at  length  died  frantic. 
The  queen  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  confederates, 
who  placed  her  in  the  centre  of  their  army,  and 
carried  before  her  a  banner  difplaying  a  painted 
reprefentation  of  her  hufband  Darnley  in  the  ftate 
in  which  he  had  been  found  dead  in  the  garden. 
Whenever  fhe  attempted  to  turn  afide  her  eyes  from 
that  fpedacle,  it  was  ftill  prefented  in  every  dire&ion 
to  her  view.  After  an  infulting  proceffion  in  this 
manner,  they  confined  her  in  the  caftle  of 
Lochlevin,  and  compelled  her  to  refign  the  crown 
to  her  fon  who  was  not  more  than  two  years  old. 

In  figning  the  deed  by  which  fhe  abdicated  the 
fovereignty,  fhe  bedewed  it  with  her  tears — no 
good  proof  of  her  willingnefs  to  execute  it.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  fhe  did  not  hefitate  to  revoke  it  as  foon 
as  fhe  had  an  opportunity.  And  now,  as  if  the 
difpofitions  of  men  were  changed  by  a  change  of 
jdrcumftances,  fhe  found  partifans  even  among 
thofe  who  had  been  her  bittereft  enemies.  By 
their  aid  fhe  efcaped  from  her  captivity  and  levied 
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an  army.  Her  uncle  the  earl  of  Murray  had  been 
appointed  regent.  Though  his  birth  was  illegiti¬ 
mate,  yet  there  exifts  not  a  doubt,  that  the  earl, 
feeing  no  other  bar  between  him  and  the  throne 
than  a  helplefs  infant  and  a  degraded  woman, 
buffered  his  ambition  to  afpire  to  the  fovereignty. 
He  attacked  his  niece,  and  defeated  her  troops. 
Their  difcomfiture  was  complete  ;  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Mary,  being  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
furrendering  to  her  victorious  uncle  or  throw¬ 
ing  herfelf  under  the  protection  of  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  preferred  the  choice  of  an  afylum  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

This  refolution  was  the  height  of  imprudence, 
if  indeed  it  be  true,  that,  during  the  more  prof- 
perous  days  of  her  reign  in  Scotland,  when  her 
coufin  Elizabeth  undertook  to  advife  her,  Mary 
had  written  to  her,  in  anfwer,  the  ironical  letter 
recorded  by  fome  hiftorians,  in  which  flue  fpeaks 
to  the  Englifh  queen  on  the  licentioufnefs  of  her 
private  life,  on  her  affeCtation  of  virtue,  and  even 
her  corporeal  imperfections,  in  a  ftyle  which  wo¬ 
men  never  pardon.  To  this  let  us  add  that  Mary 
poiTeffed  in  reality  all  thofe  attractive  perfonal  ac- 
complifhments  to  which  Elizabeth  formed  only 
unfounded  pretenfions ; — that  the  former  derived 
from  her  birth  an  unqueftionable  claim  to  the 
crown  of  England,  whereas  Elizabeth’s  title  was 
liable  to  be  contefted  in  confequence  of  her  baf- 
tardy.  How  powerful  fuch  incentives  to  hatred 
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and  jealoufy !  They  fufficiently  account  for  the 
conduit  of  the  Englifh  queen  toward  her  coufin. 

Elizabeth’s  policy  did  not  fuffer  her  imme¬ 
diately  to  fhow  her  ill-will  to  Mary.  She  ordered 
that  the  fugitive  princefs  (houid  be  received  in  her 
dominions  with  all  the  refpeit  due  to  her  rank : 
but  when  the  latter  requefted  her  proteitrefs’s 
permiflion  to  vifit  her  in  perfon,  Elizabeth’s  deli¬ 
cacy  revolted  againft  granting  that  favour  to  her 
unfortunate  relative  until  fhe  fhould  have  jufhifi- 
ed  herfelf  refpeiting  her  hufband’s  murder.  The 
Scottilh  queen  did  not  come  off  with  honour 
from  the  conferences  held  for  the  purpofe  of 
clearing  up  that  tranfadtion.  Inftead  of  direitly 
replying  to  the  charges  as  they  had  promifed  to  do* 
her  counfel,  finding  themfelves  clofely  preffed, 
eluded  the  fubjed  by  afferting,  that,  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  fovereign,  fhe  was  not  bound  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  jurifdiction  of  any  tribunal — an  evafion 
which  furnifhed  Elizabeth  with  a  pretext  for 
putting  her  coufin  into  cuftody. 

The  natural  pride  of  the  Scots  was  feverely 
hurt  by  this  illegal  detention  of  their  queem 
Even  among  the  Englifh,  many  perfons  were  in- 
cenfed  at  fucfy  treatment  of  her  who  ought  to  have 
been  feated  on  their  throne,  or  who  was  at  leaft 
the  prefumptive  heirefs  to  it.  Confederacies  were 
formed  for  her  deliverance.  To  fome  of  thefe 
the  captive  princefs  gave  her  fanction ;  of  others 
fhe  barely  had  a  knowledge,  which  in  fome  in- 
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fiances  (he  acquired  only  from  what  was  faid  in 
accufation  againd  her.  Each  new  difcovery  fup- 
plied  Elizabeth  with  an  additional  pretence  for 
flraitening  her  coufin’s  confinement.  She  re¬ 
moved  her  from  prifon  to  prifon,  drenching  the 
fcaffolds  meanwhile  with  the  blood  of  her  real 
or  pretended  accomplices,  with  the  view  that 
the  punilhment  of  the  alleged  crime  might  fub- 
■#  ftantiate  its  reality  in  the  minds  of  the  public, 
and  convince  them  of  Mary’s  participation  in  it. 
For  fome  time  Mary  continued  to  write  to  her 
coufin,  and  to  folicit  her  pity  by  afFe&ing  letters. 
But,  finding  her  entreaties  anfwered  in  a  pedantic 
and  haughty  drain,  (he  renounced  all  further  fup- 
plication,  and  refigned  herfelf  to  her  fate.  Eliza¬ 
beth  too  grew  weary  of  exhibiting  to  both  nations 
the  extraordinary  fpeftacle  of  a  queen  accufed 
but  not  convi&ed,  and  dill  neverthelefs  detained 
a  prifoner,  lefs  on  account  of  any  crime  commit¬ 
ted  by  her  than  of  the  mifchief  which  die  might 
be  capable  of  doing.  At  length,  after  a  captivity 
of  eighteen  years,  a  confpiracy  arofe,  in  which  all 
the  necedary  ingredients  of  criminality  were  com¬ 
bined — attempts  to  excite  infurreftions  in  Eng¬ 
land — fedutdion  of  feveral  nobles  of  high  rank— ■ 
correfpondence  with  foreign  potentates,  efpecially 
the  king  of  Spain  and  the  pope,  the  avowed 
enemies  of  Elizabeth — and  even  a  plot  againd 
her  life. 

In  fupport  of  the  acculation,  many  letters  were 
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produced,  and  Tome  oral  teftimonies.  In  anfwer  to 
that  part  of  the  charge  which  concerned  the  con- 
{piracy  againft  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  Mary 
coolly  obferved  that  it  had  not  been  in  her  power  to 
prevent  her  well-wifhers  from  giving  her  a  proof  of 
their  affedtion  by  endeavouring  to  refcue  her  from 
captivity,  and  that,  as  to  her  own  part,  fhe  con¬ 
ceived  herfelf  authorifed  by  the  law  of  nature  to 
feek  every  poffible  mean  of  recovering  her  liberty. 
With  refpedt  to  the  plot  againft  Elizabeth’s  life, 
fhe  formally  denied  all  knowledge  of  it,  and  main¬ 
tained  that  the  letters  relating  to  it,  which  were 
prefented  to  her  as  written  by  herfelf,  were  forged — 
that  the  other  evidence  adduced  againft  her  either 
was  fidtitious  or  had  been  extorted  from  the  wit- 
neffes  by  the  fear  of  the  rack.  She  demanded 
that  they  fhould  be  confronted  with  her,  being 
perfuaded  that  they  could  not  poflefs  fufficient 
impudence  to  perfift  in  their  depohtions  in  her 
prefence. 

She  was  informed  in  reply  that  the  law  of  high- 
treafon  did  not  allow  a  compliance  with  that  re- 
quifition  :  and  thus,  being  confidered  as  convidted, 
fire  was  condemned  to  lofe  her  head.  Elizabeth 
fhed  tears  in  figning  the  warrant  for  her  exe¬ 
cution.  Mary  courageoufly  fubmitted  to  the 
fatal  ftroke  :  (lie  faid — and  we  may  reafonably  be¬ 
lieve  that  fhe  fpoke  as  fhe  thought — that  death 
was  a  bleffing,  inafmuch  as  it  releafed  her  from 
all  her  miferies.  She  perifhed  in  the  forty-fifth 
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year  of  her  age :  and,  if  we  except  the  period  of 
her  childhood  with  the  time  which  the  fpent  in 
France,  above  one  half  of  her  life  was  clouded  by 
misfortune.  No  princefs  of  her  age  furpaffed  her  in 
grace  and.  elegance  :  none  equaled  her  in  im¬ 
prudence.  She  was  punifhed  for  a  crime  of  which 
fhe  had  not  been  guilty  ;  the  divine  providence 
having  thus  referved  for  her,  after  eighteen  years 
of  bufferings,  that  punifhment,  if  not  for  the 
murder  of  her  hufband,  at  leaft  for  her  indiffe¬ 
rence  refpecting  the  execrable  crime  committed 
againfi:  him  by  others.  This  awful  leffon  of  al¬ 
mighty  juftice  was  given  to  fovereigns  in  the  year 
1587. 

James  vi.  We  ought  to  date  the  commencement  of  James 

a.d.  I3°7-tine  gj^jpg  rejgn  from  the  moment  when  his  mo¬ 
ther  abdicated  the  fovereignty  and  refigned  to 
him  the  crown,  before  he  had  yet  exceded  the 
lecond  year  of  his  age.  The  parliament  had  ap¬ 
pointed,  as  regent  of  the  kingdom  and  guardian 
to  the  young  monarch,  his  mother’s  baffard  uncle 
the  earl  of  Murray.  Under  all  the  di verbified 
calamities  which  befell  his  niece,  the  regent  af- 
fedted  toward  her  the  feverity  of  a  rigid  cenfor  : 
but  he  teftifiecl  great  regard  for  his  young  ward. 
His  ambiguous  c-ondudt,  and  efpecially  the  tame- 
nefs  with  which  he  acquiefced  in  Mary’s  captivity 
when  by  a  little  firmnefs  he  might  have  refeued 
her  from  it,  have  encouraged  the  idea  that  he  was 
not  forry  to  fee  himfelf  freed  from  the  obftacle 
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which  her  prefence  might  have  oppofed  to  his 
ambitious  views,  being  fure  of  having  in  his  own 
power  to  remove,  whenever  he  pleafed,  the  re¬ 
maining  impediment — a  helplefs  child.  In  the 
midft  of  thefe  projedts,  if  fuch  he  entertained, 
Murray  was  fuddenly  cut  off  by  affaffi nation  in 
confequence  of  a  private  feud.  Emancipated 
from  his  hands,  James  paffed  the  fequel  of  his 
minority  in  thofe  of  feveral  fucceffive  guardians, 
who  fupplanted  each  other  in  the  regency,  and  ob¬ 
tained  poffeffion  of  it  themfelves. 

Arrived  at  the  age  of  majority,  James  did  not 
become  more  independent.  The  pretentions  of 
the  great  families,  thofe  of  the  puritanic  clergy, 
the  intrigues  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  authority  which 
fhe  had  arrogated  to  herfelf  over  every  branch  of 
the  adminiftration,  kept  him  depreffed  in  con¬ 
joint  thraldom,  infomuch  that  he  fcarcely  ven¬ 
tured  to  complain  of  the  judicial  murder  of  his 
mother  Mary.  On  that  fubjedt  the  Englifh 
queen  anl'wered  him  by  a  haughty  and  pedantic 
letter,  which  contained  not  fo  much  an  apology 
for  the  unjuftifiable  tranfadtion,  as  an  admonitory 
caution  to  regulate  his  condndt  with  greater 
prudence  than  his  deceafed  parent.  The  fear  of 
offending  a  defpotic  princefs  in  whofe  hands  his 
fortune  refted,  and  who  poffeffed  the  power  of 
conferring  on  him  the  Englifh  crown  or  excluding 
him  from  its  poffeffion,  induced  him  to  fubmit  to 
fhat  infult :  and  he  bore  it  the  more  patiently  z,s, 
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he  had  found,  that,  after  fome  murmurs  which 
the  firfl  intelligence  of  Mary’s  execution  had  pro¬ 
voked  among  the  Scots,  they  fhowed  little  in¬ 
clination  to  fecond  by  active  exertions  the  efforts 
of  his  refentment. 

He  waited  therefore,  with  fubmiffive  deference 
to  Elizabeth’s  will,  until  her  death  fhould  render 
him  independently  fovereign  as  well  in  his  own 
realm  as  in  England.  He  obtained  the  crown  of 
the  latter  kingdom  without  difficulty,  in  right  of 
his  grand-mother  Margaret,  eldeft  daughter  to 
Henry  VII.  That  event  took  place  in  1603, 
when  he  united  under  his  fceptre  both  kingdoms, 
which  have  iince  that  period  continued  jointly 
fubjed  to  the  fame  monarchs.  From  that  union 
Scotland  reaped  the  two-fold  advantage  of  being 
relieved  from  thofe  perpetual  wars  which  (he  had 
to  fuftain  againft  England,  and  thofe  civil  broils 
which  the  nobles,  too  powerful  to  be  controled 
by  the  king,  inceffantlv  excited  in  her  own  ba- 
fom,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  people. 

With  refped  to  the  princes  of  the  Stuart  fa¬ 
mily,  their  fate  prefents  a  phenomenon  fo  lingular 
in  hiftory,  that  it  will  not  be  improper  to  colled, 
as  in  a  pidure,  the  principal  circumftanc.es  into  a 
tingle  point  of  view.  For  that  purpofe  we  will 
borrow  the  pencil  of  an  author  eminently  fuccefs- 
ful  in  fuch  fketches  *. 


*  Voltaire,  “  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.” 
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“  The  firft  Scottifh  monarch  of  the  Stuart  race, 
“  James  I,  after  having  lived  twenty  years  a  pri- 
“  foner  in  England,  died  aflaffinated  by  his  own 
“  fubjecfts.  James  II  perilhed  in  a  combat  again  ft 
the  Englifh.  James  III,  imprifoned  by  his 
“  people,  was  killed  by  the  rebels  in  an  engage- 
<£  ment.  James  IV  difappeared  in  a  battle  which 
“  he  loft.  His  grand-daughter  Mary,  after  having 
“  languifhed  eighteen  years  in  captivity,  was  be- 
“  headed  in  England.  Mary’s  grandfon  Charles  I, 
“  being  fold  by  the  Scots  and  condemned  to 
“  death  by  the  Englifh,  terminated  his  exiftence 
“  on  a  fcaffold.  His  fon  James,  the  Second  of 
“  England  and  the  Seventh  of  Scotland,  was  ex- 
“  pelied  from  his  three  kingdoms ;  and,  to  em- 
bitter  the  cup  of  his  calamities,  he  heard  even 
“  the  birth  of  his  fon  called  in  queftioit.  That 
“  fon  attempted  to  regain  the  throne  of  his  an- 
“  ceftors,  but  with  no  other  fuccefs  than  that  of 
“  occafoning  the  death  of  his  friends  under  the 
“  hands  of  the  executioner  :  and  we  have  feen 
“  the  young  prince  Charles-Edward,  who  in  vain 
“  united  the  virtues  of  his  progenitors  with  the 
“  courage  of  John  Sobiefki  his  maternal  grand - 
“  fire,  perform  exploits  and  endure  diftreftes  the 
moft  remote  from  credibility.  If  any  thing  can 
“  juftify  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  believe  in  a 
“  fatality  whofe  influence  no  created  being  can 
“  efcape,  it  is  that  un-interrupted  leries-of  mis- 
“  fortunes  which  perfecuted  the  race  of  the  Stuarts 
“  during  a  period  of  above  three  centuries.” 
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Ireland,  The  ifle  of  Ireland  prefents  the  figure  of  an 

oppontc  the  1  ^ 

\veftem_  egg,  with  the  exception  of  fome  inequalities  where 

England  and  Rs  fides  open  into  a  multitude  of  excellent  havens. 

Scotland. 

Its  fize  is  about  half  that  of  England.  The  foil 
is  fertile,  and  abundant  in  all  the  neceffaries  of 
life.  Its  principal  wealth  confifts  in  its  rich 
paftures.  It  is  not  deficient  in  mineral  produc¬ 
tions,  and  furnifhes  an  eafy  fupply  of  iron  and 
lead.  The  country  is  diverfified  with  extenlive 
lakes,  fine  rivers,  hot  fprings,  and  petrifying 
waters.  The  mountains,  not  very  elevated,  are 
well  clothed  with  wood.  The  race  of  wolves  is 
there  totally  extinct ;  nor  are  any  venemous  crea¬ 
tures  to  be  found  in  the  ifland.  It  is  even 
laid  that  the  latter  fuddenly  die,  when  brought 
into  it. 

The  Irifh  are  in  general  tall  and  robuft.  Their 
antiquarians  derive  the  nation’s  origin  from  a 
Spanifh  colony  who  are  faid  to  have  landed  in  the 
country  a  thoufand  years  antecedent  to  the 
Chriftian  tera,  under  the  conduct  of  a  chief  called 
Milefius,  from  whom  the  Irifh  derived  the  name 
of  Milefians.  Thofe  writers  acknowledge  however 
that  the  country  previoufly  contained  other  in¬ 
habitants,  even  giants,  grofs  idolaters.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  paying  adoration  to  the  fun  and  moon 
and  other  celeftial  bodies,  they  moreover  wor- 
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fhiped  houfehold  utenfils  and  the  implements  of 
hufbandry,  in  commemoration,  no  doubt,  of  the 
perfons  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  their 
original  invention.  To  that  worfhip  fucceeded 
the  religion  of  the  Druids,  derived  probably  from 
Gaulifh  immigrants  who  fettled  among  them. 
Like  the  Scots,  they  had  bards,  whofe  poems  were 
fung.  Their  marriages  were  celebrated  in  public, 
and  attended  with  ceremonies  fuited  to  infpire  a 
refpedt  for  the  conjugal  union.  Mufic  was  held 
in  high  efteem  among  them  ;  and  they  contended 
for  the  prize  in  that  accomplifhment  at  their 
public  feftivals  ;  on  which  occafions  alfo  the  fu- 
periority  in  martial  exercifes  was  honoured  with 
crowns.  The  Irifh  pretend  that  they  had  written 
hiftories  feven  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift ;  that  men  recommendable  by  their  virtues 
were  employed  by  the  nation  to  compofe  them, 
and  that  their  productions  were  fubjedted  to  the 
examination  of  a  general  aflembly  Accordingly 
their  writers  prefent  us  with  a  regular  feries  of 
kings  anterior  to  our  vulgar  sera — feven  ty-fix  in 
number — whom  they  defignate  by  name  and  lur- 
name,  and  whofe  genealogies  they  deduce  :  but 
the  annals  of  that  remote  period  fcarcely  furnifh 
any  faCts  which  appear  entitled  to  a  place  in 
hiftory. 

About  the  feventieth  year  of  our  Lord,  while 
the  Milefian  tribe  ftill  enjoyed  the  government, 
a  civil  war  broke  out  between  the  nobles  and  the 
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plebeians.  The  former  claimed  their  defcent  from 
the  Spanifh  chiefs  and  foldiers  who  had  made  the 
conqueft ;  and  they  held  under  an  iron  yoke,  as 
vaflals  and  haves,  the  reft  of  the  nation,  confifting 
of  artifans  and  workmen,  the  pofterity  of  the 
original  inhabitants  or  of  other  fervile  races  who 
had  fucceffively  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  Ireland. 
As  the  opprefted  multitude  were  fuperior  in  num¬ 
ber,  they  vanquilbed  the  Milefians,  and  expelled 
the  king  together  with  his  nobles  :  but  the  vic¬ 
torious  crowd  could  never  agree  in  the  choice  of  a 
government.  After  feveral  years  of  difturbances, 
the  plebeians  recalled  the  defcendents  of  the 
nobles,  and  alfo  the  heir  of  their  former  monarch, 
•whom  they  replaced  on  the  throne. 

In  the  teftament  of  one  of  their  kings  who  lived 
in  the  fecond  century,  we  find  an  enumeration  of 
legacies  which  give  us  an  idea  of  the  arts  of 
utility  and  luxury  then  cultivated  in  Ireland. 
After  a  partition  of  his  kingdom  among  his  fons, 
he  bequeaths  to  them  fhips  of  burden — embodied 
bucklers  in  their  cafes  embroidered  with  gold  and 
filver — gold-hilted  Iwords  of  exquifite  workman- 
fhip — chariots  with  their  harnefs — golden  cups — 
calks  of  yew — fifty  pied  horfes  with  their  bits  and 
bridle-ornaments  of  brafs — gaming  tables  of  pre¬ 
cious  wood,  chefs-boards  with  their  men,  back¬ 
gammon-tables,  all  carved,  fringed,  and  gilt — fifty 
brazen  balls,  with  maces  and  cues  of  the  fame 
metal,  and  playing-tables,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
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athlets,  probably  a  kind  of  billiard-tables,  for 
which  thofe  ponderous  inftruments  were  in¬ 
tended — cloaks  of  fluffs  of  different  colours, 
principally  faffron-coloured  —  military  ftanda'rds 
blazing  with  gold — copper  kettles — pleafure-horfes 
in  great  number,  all  completely  caparifoned — 
a  hundred  cows  fpotted  with  white,  each  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  calf,  and  coupled  in  pairs  with 
brazen  yokes.  We  omit  the  houfehold  furniture 
and  agricultural  implements,  the  real  riches,  but 
common  to  all  ages  and  all  countries. 

If  the  Irifh  kings  had  divided  their  treafures 
alone  among  their  children,  their  monarchy  would 
have  prefented  a  formidable  union  :  but  they  alfo 
divided  their  provinces,  to  make  provifion  for 
their  fons.  Perhaps  they  originally  eftablifhed 
lome  kind  of  fubordination  among  thofe  princes, 
and  a  dependence  of  the  others  on  their  eldefl 
brother,  or  on  him  who  inherited  the  principal 
fhare.  From  appearances,  we  even  have  reafon  to 
fuppofe  that  Ireland  was  long  governed  according 
to  the  fyflem  eftablifhed  in  Germany ;  the  monarch 
who  poffeffed  the  capital  bearing  fome  analogy  to 
the  emperor — the  others,  to  the  electors ;  and 
general  affemblies  being  held,  which  took  cog- 
nifance  of  all  affairs  concerning  the  nation  at 
large.  As  well  might  we  attempt  to  digeft  chaos 
into  order,  as  undertake  the  talk  of  tracing  the 
pedigrees  and  fucceffions  of  thofe  different  princes: 
nor  could  we,  without  inceffant  repetitions,  relate 
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their  wars  againft  each  other,  which  were  for  the 
moft  part  only  predatory  inactions  and  defultory 
attacks.  The  other  occurrences  which  are  re¬ 
corded  under  their  reigns  do  not  afford  matter  of 
much  greater  importance. 

Chriftianifm  penetrated  into  Ireland  fo  early 
as  the  commencement  of  the  fecond  century  :  and 
it  is  faid  to  have  fructified  there  to  fuch  a  degree 
as  to  be  productive  of  a  great  crop  of  faints  who 
tranfplanted  themfelves  to  England,  and  even  to 
France.  There  are  few  countries  where  monafteries 
were  more  numerous,  or  filled  with  greater  num¬ 
bers  of  inmates  :  but  the  moft  flourilhing  ara  of 
monachifm  in  Ireland  was  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,  the  time  when  the  gofpel  was 
preached  by  the  celebrated  faint  Patric,  the 
apoftle  of  the  Irifh,  A  judgement  may  be  formed 
of  the  zeal  of  the  people  from  an  incident  which 
happened  to  one  of  their  kings.  That  prince 
was  in  the  adt  of  receiving  baptifm  from  a 
bifhop  :  the  prelate,  during  his  pious  exhortation, 
leaning  on  his  paftoral  ftaff  which  was  pointed 
with  iron,  pierced  with  it  the  king’s  foot :  the 
neophyte  remained  motionlefs  without  betraying 
the  flighted  fenfation  of  pain.  “  Why  did  you 
sc  not  complain  ?”  afked  the  aftonifhed  miffionary, 
as  foon  as  he  had  perceived  the  effedt  of  his  own 
inadvertence. — “  Becaufe,”  replied  the  monarch, 
“  I  conceived  that  to  be  a  part  of  the  cere- 
“  mony.” 
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In  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  the  Danes 
made  an  irruption  into  Ireland,  and  rendered 
themfelves  mailers  of  a  part  of  the  country.  Tur- 
gelius,  their  chief,  with  the  view  of  fecuring  his 
conqueft,  placed  in  each  province  a  king,  in  each 
difhrict  a  captain,  in  each  monaftery  an  abbot,  in 
each  village  a  fubaltern,  and  in  each  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  houfes  a  foldier,  all  Danes.  Melachlin,  one 
of  the  princes  of  thofe  conquered  tracts  of  country, 
was,  like  the  others,  fubjedled  to  that  difgraceful 
fervitude,  and  thought  himfelf  happy  that  the 
foreign  ufurper  buffered  him  to  enjoy  the  poffeffion 
of  his  palace,  where  he  occasionally  honoured  him 
with  a  vilit.  In  one  of  thofe  vifits  Turgelius  faw 
Melcha  the  daughter  of  Melachlin,  became  en¬ 
amoured  of  her,  and  explicitly  fignified  to  her 
father  his  defire  of  having  her  among  the  number 
of  his  concubines.  The  Irilh  chief,  who  would 
perhaps  not  have  been  averfe  to  her  legitimate 
union  with  the  Dane,  felt  horror  at  the  propofal : 
but,  difiembling  his  indignation,  he  only  requelled 
of  the  tyrant  that  his  daughter  might  be  allowed 
to  take  with  her,  as  companions,  fifteen  young  wo¬ 
men  of  her  own  nation.  This  arrangement  could 
not  fail  to  prove  agreeable  to  Turgefius,  fince  he 
had  fifteen  captains,  for  whom  provifion  was  thus 
made  equally  as  for  himfelf.  The  condition  being 
granted,  Melachlin  difguifed  in  virginal  attire 
fifteen  beardlefs  young  men,  whom  he  armed  with 
poignards.  Thefe,  being  introduced  to  the  Danilh 
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officers,  killed  each  his  man,  and,  repairing  in  a 
body  to  Melcha,  refcued  her  from  the  urgent 
efforts  of  the  profligate  Turgefius.  They  feifed 
himfelf,  conducted  him  in  ignominious  proceffion 
through  the  principal  fcenes  of  his  tyranny,  and 
drowned  him  in  a  lake.  The  Danes  were  now 
maffacred  on  every  fide  ;  and  Melachlin,  whofe 
prudence  had  caufed  that  revolution,  mounted  the 
throne,  which  his  family  continued  to  occupy 
until  the  reign  of  Melachlin  the  Second,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  Danes  inceffantly  added  frefh  fuel  to  the 
wars  in  Ireland  by  pouring  fucceffive  re-inforce- 
ments  of  troops  into  the  country.  Melachlin, 
being  deftitute  of  military  talents,  was  by  the 
Irifh  deemed  unfit  to  govern  them  at  a  time  when 
it  was  neceffary  to  be  conftantly  in  arms  to  repel 
thofe  foreign  invaders.  Re  prefen  tation  was  made 
to  him  that  he  ought  to  content  himfelf  with  his 
little  paternal  kingdom,  without  pretending  to 
retain  the  principal  crown  which  conferred  on  him 
a  kind  of  authority  over  the  other  monarchs.  He 
acquiefced  in  a  meafure  which  he  would  perhaps 
have  been  unable  to  prevent ;  and  Brian  was 
peaceably  appointed  his  fucceffor.  The  new 
fovereign  held  a  general  affembly  to  fandtion  the 
wife  laws  which  he  promulgated.  He  re-eflablifhed 
the  former  public  fc’nools,  founded  fome  new  in 
addition,  eredted  fortreffes,  conftrudted  bridges 
and  roads,  took  pains  to  make  commerce  flourifh, 
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and,  for  the  purpofe  of  remedying  the  confufion 
caufed  in  families  by  the  identity  of  names,  or¬ 
dained  that  the  fathers  and  children  and  relatives 
fhould  be  diftinguifhed  by  furnames. 

While  his  cares  were  engaged  by  thefe  ufeful 
inftitutions,  the  imprudence  of  one  of  his  fons 
gave  rife  to  a  confederacy  of  feveral  other  kings 
againft  him.  The  young  man  had  infulted  one  of 
them  even  in  his  father’s  court.  Brian  perhaps 
did  not  poffefs  fufficient  firmnefs  to  compel  him 
to  make  reparation  for  the  infult.  It  was  refented 
by  the  other  monarchs,  who  took  part  with  their 
offended  compeer;  and  hoftilities  enfued.  Me- 
lachlin,  who  had  been  fuperfeded  in  the  para¬ 
mount  fovereignty,  levied  troops  in  imitation  of 
the  others,  and  advanced  to  the  field  of  battle  : 
but  he  remained  ina&ive  during  the  engagement, 
not  tiding  with  either  party.  This  neutrality  was 
not  unproductive  of  effeCt  :  it  proved  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  confederate  chiefs ;  and  victory 
declared  in  their  favour.  Brian  did  not  long  fur- 
-vive  the  difgrace  of  his  defeat ;  and  the  league  of 
the  Irifh  kings,  now  reconciled  to  Melachlin  in 
confideration  of  his  late  inaCtion,  replaced  him  on 
the  principal  throne  from  which  they  had  before 
obliged  him  to  defeend.  He  wore  the  crown, 
with  the  reputation  of  a  good  prince,  until  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1022.  After 
him,  no  monarch  in  Ireland  enjoyed  a  predominant 
authority  over  the  other  kings.  Even  thofe  who 
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wore  the  diadem  in  particular  diftrifts  are  defig- 
nated  by  an  Irifh  term  implying  “  king  with  re- 
“  luflance.” 

That  cuftom  however  was  not  invariably  free 
from  exception,  fince  we  find,  at  the  clofe  of  the 
twelfth  century,  a  paramount  fovereign,  named 
Roderic  O’Connor.  During  his  reign,  Dervorghal, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Meath,  was  forced  by  her 
father  to  give  her  hand  to  O’Ruarc  king  of 
BrefFny ;  but  fhe  referred  her  heart  for  Dermod, 
fon  of  the  king  of  Leinfter.  After  her  lover  had 
been  raifed  to  the  throne  by  the  death  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  flie  took  advantage  of  her  hufband’s  abfence, 
and  caufed  herfelf  to  be  carried  off  by  Dermod, 
who  bore  away  his  fair  prize  to  Leinfter.  O’Ruarc 
applied  to  Roderic  to  afiift  him  in  procuring  fa- 
tisfaftion  for  that  infult.  The  latter  having  af- 
fembled  the  other  kings,  they  all  with  joint  forces 
attacked  the  ravifher.  Dervorghal  was  re-taken, 
and  confined  in  a  convent ;  and  Dermod,  expelled 
from  his  kingdom,  fought  refuge  in  England. 

The  ambition  of  the  Englifh  had  long  medi¬ 
tated  the  conqueft  of  the  neighbouring  ifland, 
where  they  already  poifeffed  fome  fettlements. 
Dermod  made  to  the  reigning  monarch  Henry  II 
an  offer  of  performing  homage  to  him  for  his 
dominions  if  he  would  afiift  him  to  recover  them. 
The  Englifh  king  agreed  to  the  propofal,  and  fent 
troops  to  Ireland.  But,  from  the  very  moment  of 
his  entrance,  he  plainly  fliowed  that  he  did  not 
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intend  to  reft  fatisfied  with  the  vaffalage  of  a 
tingle  prince.  Two  bulls,  from  the  pope,  which 
he  caufed  to  be  proclaimed,  enjoined  him  to  re¬ 
form  the  manners  of  the  Irifh,  and  to  fupport 
among  them  the  Chriftian  religion.  It  was  already 
in  a  more  flouri thing  ftate  in  Ireland  than  in 
England  :  wherefore  thofe  bulls  could  only  have 
been  intended  as  a  pretext  to  give  a  colour  of 
plausibility  to  his  invafion.  Henry  derived  the 
greateft  advantage  from  them. 

The  Irifh  kings  united  under  Roderic  in  op- 
pofition  to  Dermod  and  his  Englilh  ally.  The 
latter  difunited  them  by  intidious  proportions. 
The  chiefs  who  fubmitted  to  the  performance 
of  homage  to  him  were  favourably  treated,  and 
law  their  ftates  enjoy  tranquillity,  while  thofe  of 
their  neighbours  were  ravaged  with  fire  and  fword. 
After  he  had  thus  haraffed  them,  Henry  made  them 
a  tender  of  his  prote&ion,  which  they  confented 
to  purchafe  at  the  expenfe  of  the  dehred  homage. 
Roderic  for  fome  time  fingly  afferted  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Irifh  crown,  but  was  at  length 
compelled  to  yield  like  the  others.  By  his  fub- 
miflion,  Henry  became  lord  paramount  of  Ire¬ 
land  in  the  year  1172.  Neverthelefs,  it  was  only  by 
How  degrees,  and  in  proportion  as  the  different 
royal  families  became  extindf,  that  the  Englilh 
kings  acquired  in  Ireland  an  authority  uncon- 
troled  indeed,  but  not  un-oppofed  by  reclama¬ 
tions. 
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Thofe  monarchs  employed  every  poffible  mean 
to  bend  under  their  yoke  the  proud  heads 
of  the  Iriih  who  were  impatient  of  fubjedtion  to 
a  foreign  power.  Inftead  of  their  former  kings, 
they  gave  them  princes,  dukes,  lords-juftices,  and 
in  procefs  of  time  a  vice-roy  and  a  parliament,  as 
is  the  cafe  at  prefent.  They  have  even  had  re- 
courfe  to  perfecution  and  anarchy.  To  refufe 
juftice  to  the  party  injured,  and  to  fcreen  the 
offender,  has  been  the  fyftem  of  fome  Englith 
governors  of  the  itland.  One  of  them,  being  re¬ 
proved  by  his  royal  mafler  for  having  negledted  to 
puniih.  the  perpetrator  of  a  deteftable  murder,  faid 
to  him  in  reply,  “  Suffer  the  rebels  to  cut  each 
“  other’s  throats.  While  they  are  quarreling 
“  among  themfelves,  they  will  not  make  war 
“  againft  you  :  and  it  is  fo  much  gained  for  your 
“  treafury.”  If  we  were  to  meafure  the  blood 
fpilled  by  Elizabeth’s  orders,  that  which  flowed 
under  the  fword  of  Cromwell,  the  torrents  poured 
out  from  the  veins  as  well  of  the  catholics  who 
buffered  on  account  of  their  religion,  as  of  the 
partifans  of  the  Stuart  race  who  were  ever  ready 
to  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  that  unfortunate 
family,  we  fhould  be  furprifed  that  a  drop  of 
Iriih  blood  yet  remains,  and  that  the  nation  has 
not  become  totally  extindt.  But,  notwithfland- 
ing  the  identity  of  their  fovereign,  and  the  civil 
and  commercial  interefts  which  unite  the  Irifh 
with  the  Englifh  people,  there  hill  fubfifls  be- 
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tween  them  a  national  animolity,  ftrongly  ex- 
prefled  in  their  words,  and  frequently  even  in 
their  looks. 

AMERICA. 

In  the  year  1492,  Chriftopher  Columbus,  a  America, 
native  of  Genoa,  employed  in  the  fervice  of  Fer-  ArfftTand6 
dinand  and  Ifabella  king  and  queen  of  Caftile  and  jfoWchUes, 
Arragon,  difcovered  the  weftern  hemifphere,  which  Adamic 
received  the  name  of  Weft  India,  becaufe  it  was  Pacific 
thought  to  conftitute  a  part  of  that  tract  of  Afta 
known  under  the  general  name  of  India.  Amerigo 
Vefpucci,  a  Florentine,  vifited  thofe  regions  after 
Columbus,  but  was  the  firft  to  give  a  public 
relation  of  the  difeovery.  As  that  work  bore 
his  name,  people  accuftomed  themfelve^  to  fay 
the  “  relation,”  the  “  voyage,”  the  “  land  of 
“  Amerigo,”  and  at  length,  by  abbreviation,  to 
call  the  country  itfelf  “  America,”  which  name 
it  has  retained.  It  has  alfo  been,  and  ftill  con¬ 
tinues  to  be,  called  the  “  new  world,”  an  appel¬ 
lation  which  is  ftriiflly  appropriate,  becaufe  in 
effedt  every  objeft  there  is  new  to  the  traveler 
from  the  three  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
indigenous  inhabitants  are  beardlefs :  the  quadru¬ 
peds  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  ours  are  inferior  in  j 

lize :  thofe  which  we  tramport  thither  are  feen 
to  degenerate  :  the  ferocious  animals,  even  the 
lion,  are  left  courageous  than  in  the  old  world. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  venemous  infeds  and  rep¬ 
tiles  attain  an  aftonifhing  fize. 

From  the  condor,  which  is  the  largeft  and 
ftrongeft  and  boldeft  of  the  feathered  tribe,  to 
the  fly-bird  which  is  the  fmalleft,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  birds  all  {Line  with  a  rich  variety  of  plumage. 
Even  the  fhells,  tinted  by  the  pencil  of  Nature,  dif- 
play  a  brilliancy  which  attracts  our  unwearied  ad¬ 
miration.  That  vaft  extent  of  land  embraces  all  the 
different  climates.  Its  mountains  are  the  hio-heft 

O 

in  the  univerfe ;  its  rivers  are  the  greateft,  and 
navigable  for  hundreds  of  leagues  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  country.  Finally,  Nature  feems  to 
have  taken  apleafure  in  making  the  centre  of  that 
extenfive  continent  the  repofitory  of  her  treafures, 
the  mines  of  gold  and  fllver  and  precious  ftones 
• — and  enriching  its  furface  with  fugar,  cocoa,  co¬ 
chineal,  indigo,  tobacco,  various  falutary  plants, 
and  the  molt  delicious  fruits. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  ancients  had 
a  knowledge  of  the  weftern  hemifphere  :  at  leaft 
it  is  certain  that  they  fufpeded  its  exiftence. 
Columbus  acquired  a  convidion  of  the  fad  by  the 
ftrength  of  his  own  genius,  from  the  hints  which 
.  he  collected,  and  from  his  deep  reflexions  on  the 
fpherical  figure  of  the  earth  :  but  he  found  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  approving  his  opinion  to  his  contem¬ 
poraries  :  nor  was  it  till  after  repeated  contradic¬ 
tions  and  repulfes  that  he  obtained  from  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Ifabella  the  fuccours  requifite  for  the 
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profecution  of  the  difcoveries  which  he  meditated. 
During  his  navigation  he  experienced  all  the  mor¬ 
tifications  and  all  the  dangers  which  may  naturally 
be  expefted  by  thofe  who  proceed  as  it  were  in 
the  dark,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  fet  of  men 
whom  they  cannot  infpire  with  confidence  by 
holding  forth  to  them  vague  and  uncertain  hopes. 
His  crew,  alternately  indocile  and  fubmiffive, 
afforded  him  caufe  of  inceflant  difquietude  ;  an 
error  in  their  courfe  difconcerting  them,  the  fight 
of  land  reviving  their  courage.  Amid  fuch  agi¬ 
tations  he  reached  the  firfl  of  the  Bahama  iflands, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  San-Salvador,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  importing  that  he  confidered  it  as  a  fa- 
viour,  of  whofe  affifiance  he  flood  in  great  need. 
He  there  refrefhed  himfelf  and  his  followers :  he 
vifited  fome  adjacent  ifles,  built  a  fort  in  one  of 
them  which  he  named  Hifpaniola,  and,  after 
having  flationed  in  it  a  garrifon,  returned  to 
Spain  with  a  quantity  of  gold  and  fome  of  the 
natives  of  the  country — irrefragable  proofs  of  the 
exiflence  of  that  new  world,  and  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  might  be  derived  from  it. 

The  court,  being  flattered  by  the  hopes  which 
this  difcovery  encouraged,  conferred  on  Columbus 
the  title  of  admiral,  and  furnifhed  him  with  a 
fquadron  whofe  force  indicated  increafing  con¬ 
fidence.  But,  on  revifiting  Hifpaniola  in  1493, 
he  found  that  his  colony  had  been  deftroyed. 
The  Spaniards  had,  in  his  able  nee,  behaved  fo  ill 
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toward  the  Indians,  that  the  latter  attacked 
them,  and  overpowered  them  by  fuperiority  of 
number.  Columbus  learned  thefe  particulars 
from  a  cacique  or  Ling  whofe  friendfhip  he  had 
won  during  his  former  refidence  in  the  ifland. 
He  rebuilt  the  fort,  and  placed  in  it  a  more 
numerous  garrifon  under  the  command  of  his 
brother  Bartholomew  :  then,  after  having  dis¬ 
covered  feveral  other  illands  and  aiTured  himfelf 
by  well-founded  conjectures  that  a  continent  lay 
beyond  them,  he  returned  to  Spain  to  excite  ad¬ 
ditional  hopes.  But  he  was  now  buffered  to  lam 
guifh  in  tedious  expectancy,  till  at  length  en¬ 
abled  to  proceed  on  a  third  voyage  in  1498.  On 
his  arrival  at  Hiipaniola,  he  found  the  colony  in 
a  declining  condition.  Difcord  had  arifen  among 
the  colonifts;  and  they  had  forced  Bartholomew 
to  make  war  on  the  natives.  Columbus  recon¬ 
ciled  the  Spaniards  with  each  other  and  with  the 
Indians:  after  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
town  which  he  called  San-Domingo,  becaufe  the 
firft  fcone  was  placed  on  a  {unday.  The  whole 
ifland  afterward  affirmed  the  fame  name.  Hav¬ 
ing  now  reftored,  or  at  leaft  imagining  that  he 
had  reftored,  peace  and  harmony,  Columbus  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  difcovery  of  the  continent,  the  grand 
object  of  his  willies. 

During  the  five  years  that  he  had  been  kept  in 
fufpenfe  at  the  Spanifh  court,  and  employed  in 
foliating  the  means  of  profecuting  his  enterprife. 
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oilier  navigators,-  tempted  by  his  fuccefies,  had 
engaged  in  the  fame  career.  Alonzo  d’ Ojeda  was 
lent  out  by  the  merchants  of  Seville.  He  was 
accompanied  by  John  de  la  Cola  a  Bifcayan,  anc} 
the  Florentine  Amerigo  Vefpucci,  both  well 
Ikilled  in  cofmography,  and  of  whom  the  latter 
had  already  failed  with  Columbus.  By  the  aid 
of  thefe  men,  Ojeda  difcovered  the  continent  in 
1499,  and  landed  there  :  but  Columbus  had 
already  failed  along  its  coaft.  In  1500,  Alonzo 
Nino,  one  of  his  officers,  began  to  carry  on  com¬ 
merce  there  in  a  private  veffel  on  his  own  account 
and  that  of  an  affociate.  In  the  fame  year.  Pin¬ 
ion,  another  of  his  officers,  paffed  the  equinoc¬ 
tial  line,  and  difcovered  Brafii.  The  Portuguefe 
affert  that  they  landed  in  that  country  at  the  lame 
period  under  Alvarez  Cabral. 

While  others  were  thus  availing  themfelves  of 
Columbus’s  difcoveries  to  profecute  fimilar  enter- 
prifes  of  their  own,  he  could  not  venture  to  quit 
San-Domingo,  where  the  inlubordination  of  the 
principal  Spaniards,  of  thofe  on  whom  he  had 
conferred  the  greateft  favours,  lubjefted  him  to 
numberlefs  mortifications.  He  tranfmitted  to 
Spain  his  complaints  on  the  fubjeft :  but  his 
prefents  to  the  court  had  been  more  productive 
to  him  of  envy  than  of  friendfhip  :  thofe  indi¬ 
viduals  who  had  been  overlooked  in  the  diftribu- 
tion  were  hurt  by  his  forgetfulnefs  or  neglect ; 
while  the  others  who  had  participated  his  munifi- 
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cence  were  diffatisfied  with  their  refpe&ive  (hares. 
A  report  was  propagated  that  he  had  already 
amafled  immenfe  wealth,  that  he  and  his  brother 
defrauded  the  king  of  his  dues,  and  acted  with 
defpotic  tyranny  toward  the  Spaniards  of  the 
colony.  In  confequence  of  thefe  affertions,  which 
were  extenfively  circulated,  Francis  Bovadilla  was 
fent  over  to  San-Domingo  with  fev'ere  orders. 

Arrived  at  the  place  of  his  deftination,  Bova¬ 
dilla  difplayed  all  the  authority  of  governor- 
general,  with  which  the  court  had  invefted  him. 
Fie  took  poffeffion  of  the  arms  and  provifions 
and  warlike  (lores  in  the  royal  arfenals,  liflened  with 
partial  ear  to  the  complaints  brought  forward 
againft  the  admiral,  feifed  his  property,  and, 
without  condefcending  to  hear  his  juftification, 
loaded  him  and  his  two  brothers  with  irons,  and 
fent  them  prifoners  to  Spain.  Alonzo  de  Valejo,  the 
commander  of  the  fhip  which  conveyed  them,  did 
not  imitate  the  inhuman  conduct  of  the  governor- 
general,  but  treated  the  captive  brethren  with 
great  mildnefs,  and  made  to  Columbus  the  offer 
of  looting  him  from  his  fetters.  “  No  !”  replied 
the  Difcoverer  with  generous  indignation — “  I 
“  wear  thefe  chains  by  order  of  the  king  and 
“  queen  ;  and  I  will  obey  that  command  as  I  have 
“  obeyed  every  other  which  I  received  from  them. 
“  Their  will  has  deprived  me  of  my  liberty:  their 
“  will  alone  can  reftore  it  to  me.” 

When  informed  of  his  arrival,  the  two  fore- 
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reigns  were  incenfed  at  the  treatment  which  he 
had  received  :  they  gave  immediate  orders  for  his 
releafe,  admitted  him  to  their  prefence,  kindly 
liftened  to  him,  confoled  him,  and,  on  a  requeft 
which  he  made,  notwithftanding  his  great  age, 
that  they  fhould  intruft  him  with  the  conduit  of 
another  expedition,  they  promifed  to  gratify  him 
in  that  refpeit  fo  foon  as  a  new  governor,  whom 
they  were  preparing  to  fend  to  San-Domingo, 
fhould  have  rendered  to  them  an  account  of  the 
Rate  of  affairs  in  that  ifland. 

The  governor’s  report  proving  entirely  favour¬ 
able  to  the  admiral,  their  majefties  gave  him  the 
command  of  a  fquadron.  Returned  to  San- 
Domingo  in  1502,  Columbus  had  the  confola- 
tion  of  feeing  Bovadilla  and  his  other  enemies  put 
on  {hip-board  and  carried  off  to  Spain.  He  then 
undertook  to  difcover  and  examine  the  coafts  of 
the  continent,  in  one  part  of  which  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  fort.  It  is  true  he  afterward 
abandoned  the  fpot ;  but  this  attempt  infures  to 
Columbus  the  honour  of  priority  in  the  difcovery, 
and  a  pre-eminence  over  the  other  navigators 
who  did  no  more  than  follow  whither  he  had  led 
the  way  There  is  no  fpecies  of  contrariety  which 
the  admiral  did  not  fuffer  in  this  laft  voyage. 
His  velfels  were  wrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Jamaica  : 
his  crews  mutinied  ;  and  he  faw  himfelf  on  the  point 
of  being  condemned  to  terminate  his  days  in  the 
midfl.  of  the  favages.  But  his  prudence  and  fortitude 
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and  firmnefs  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  all 
thole  difficulties.  On  his  return  to  San-Domingo, 
-he  experienced  nought  but  indifference  from  the 
Spanilh  colony  who  were  indebted  to  him  for 
their  exiftence.  When,  after  his  return  home, 
he  attempted  to  complain  to  Ferdinand,  the 
monarch  coldly  heard  the  complaints  of  an  old 
man  with  whofe  further  affiftance  he  could  now 
difpenle  in  deriving  full  benefit  from  his  pad 
fervices.  Difgufled  with  the  ingratitude  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  Difcoverer  retired  to  Valladolid,  where 
he  died  in  t  506.  After  his  death,  thofe  honours 
were  conferred  on  him  which  had  been  refufed  to 
him  during  his  life. 

The  firfi:  circumftance  that  (truck  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  navigators,  efpecially  of  Columbus, 
was  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  which 
they  had  difcovered  wrere  quite  a  new  race  of 
men,  who  had  not  the  moll  diftant  idea  of  the 
objedts  now  prefented  to  their  view.  They  con- 
fidered  the  (trips  as  fea-monfters,  the  horfemen  as 
centaurs  infeparably  united  with  their  horfes.  They 
viewed  with  the  utmofi:  furprife  their  Spanilh 
vifitants,  their  beards,  their  arms,  their  drefs.  Sim¬ 
ple  and  ignorant  as  children,  they  received  with 
tranfport  the  trifling  prefents  which  were  offered 
to  them— glafs  beads,  bells,  little  mirrors ;  and, 
in  return  for  thefe,  they  gave  their  ear-pendents, 
gold  rings,  pearls,  and  precious  ftones  when  they 
happened  to  have  any.  They  followed  out  to  fea 
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the  generous  difpenfers  of  thofe  baubles,  and  fwam 
after  their  fhips  to  obtain  more.  But  when, 
either  for  the  purpofe  of  checking  their  impor¬ 
tunity  or  through  other  motives,  a  mufket-fhot' 
was  fired,  they  fled  in  affright,  like  a  flock  of  birds. 
Their  terror  was  at  its  utmoft  height  on  hearing 
the  report  of  a  cannon  :  they  proflrated  themfelves 
on  the  earth ;  and,  if  any  of  their  number,  ftruck 
with  the  ball,  crept  away  bleeding  or  fell  motion- 
lefs  to  the  ground,  they  viewed  as  gods  thofe 
powerful  beings  who  handled  the  lightning  and 
bade  death  to  overtake  them  at  a  diftance. 

Their  manners  and  cuftoms  alfo  afforded  fub- 
jedt  of  obfervation.  In  Hifpaniola  or  San- 
Domingo,  Columbus  found  a  regular  govern¬ 
ment  eftablithed,  with  a  king  or  cacique  who 
was  much  refpe&ed  by  his  fubjects.  They  were 
white,  polilhed,  of  middle  fize  but  flrong- 
built,  their  noftrils  wide,  their  foreheads  fmooth 
and  high.  Columbus  had  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  cacique  whom  he  firfl  faw  had  others  fubor- 
dinate  to  him.  According;  to  the  account  which 
the  Difcoverer  gave  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella, 
they  dwelt  in  houfes  of  ftone  or  painted  wood, 
and  had  images  called  cemis ,  which  they  con- 
fidered  as  tutelar  gods,  and  to  which  they  offered 
facrifice.  The  king  was  their  high  prieft.  When 
he  deceafed,  his  body  was  dried  by  the  fire  to  pre- 
ferve  it  from  putrefaction,  and  then  depofited  in 
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a  cave,  together  with  his  arms,  a  ftore  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  the  moft  beloved  of  his  wives,  who 
all  contended  for  the  honour  of  accompanying  him 
in  death.  Sick:  perfons  whole  difeafe  was  found 
incurable  were  ftrangled. 

When  a  phyfician  attended  a  cacique,  he  was 
himfelf  obliged  to  obferve  the  fame  regimen 
which  he  prefcribed  to  his  patient.  When  the 
latter  happened  to  die,  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
fund!  interrogated  him  reflecting  the  caufe  of  his 
deaths  and  it  was  pretended,  that,  by  means  of  cer¬ 
tain  exorciftic  formula,  he  was  made  to  anfwer.  If 
his  replies  tended  to  inculpate  the  phyfician,  mu¬ 
tilation  or  death  was  the  confequence  to  the  un¬ 
lucky  practitioner.  A  bad  country  for  the  medi¬ 
cal  tribe  !  where  they  were  forced  to  fare  like 
their  patients,  and  where  the  dead  could  tell 
tales  !  In  general  the  difcoverers  found  the  fava- 
ges  of  all  thofe  ifles  and  coafls  excellent  fwimmers, 
and  expert  in  handling  the  oar.  Their  canoes 
are  ufually  hollowed  from  the  trunk  of  a  great 
tree,  and  confift  of  a  tingle  piece.  Their  women 
fpin  and  weave  cotton.  The  men  are  all  armed 
with  clubs  and  wooden  fwords,  which  bruife, 
break  the  bones,  and  fometimes  inflict  wounds 
more  dangerous  than  thofe  from  edged  weapons. 
They  are  very  dextrous  in  managing  the  bow, 
and  fhoot  with  great  accuracy  of  aim.  The  cruel 
cuftom  of  tinging  arrows  with  poifon  is  very 
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common  among  them  ;  and  they  pretend  to 
fiuch  tkill  in  graduating  the  venom,  as  to  caufe 
death  after  one  or  feverai  days  at  their  op¬ 
tion. 

America  is  divided  into  two  great  continents, 
which  are  joined  by  a  very  narrow  neck  of  land 
called  the  ifthmus  of  Panama  or  Darien.  That 
ifthmus  feparates  the  Pacific  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  Columbus  and  his  imitators  approached 
the  continent  by  the  latter.  After  having  ranged 
over  the  coalts,  they  penetrated  into  the  country, 
whither  they  were  attracted  by  the  allurement  of 
gold,  which  they  found  in  greater  abundance  as 
they  advanced.  Thofe  adventurers  did  not  al¬ 
ways  act  in  concert,  but,  as  it  were,  rummaged 
the  country  in  feverai  bands.  They  feparated, 
united  again,  fupplanted  each  other  in  their  re- 
fpedlive  fettlements.  The  conftant  motive  of 
their  feparations  was  the  allurement  of  gold,  and 
the  partition  of  the  acquired  fpoil.  On  occafion 
of  one  ol  thofe  fcandalous  quarrels  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  prefence  of  the  Indians  who  were  afto- 
nifhed  at  their  difcords,  a  young  cacique  ad- 
dreffed  Balboa,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Spanilh. 
adventurers,  and,  “  Gold,”  faid  he,  “  is  an  ob- 
“  jecf  of  too  little  importance  to  caufe  difunion 
£<  between  Chriftians.  However,  if  you  fet  fo 
“  high  value  on  it,  I  will  point  out  to  you  a 
tc  province  where  ,  you  will  find  as  much  of  it  as 
<c  you  can  poflibly  defire.  It  is  only  ten  days’ 
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“  march  hence  to  the  weftern  fea.  There  the 
*c  inhabitants  have  fhips  almoft  as  large  as 
“  yours  and  they  eat  and  drink  from  veflels  of 
“  gold.” 

A  fea  where  a  new  field  might  be  opened  for 
commerce  !  a  nation  that  ate  and  drank  from 
veflels  of  gold  !  what  powerful  incentives  of  exer¬ 
tion  to  Balboa  !  He  revived  the  ardour  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  which  fome  reveries  had  damped.  They 
foon  commenced  their  march,  and  profecuted  it 
through  a  thoufand  difficulties  of  every  kind — • 
mountains  to  be  climbed,  whofe  tops  were 
chilled  with  freezing  cold — fuffbeating  heat  in 
the  plains — rivers  and  torrents  to  be  crofled — 
uncertainty  of  the  route  and  of  the  difpofitions 
of  fo  many  unknown  tribes.  Nothing  however 
was  capable  of  deterring  them  from  their  pur- 
poie  ;  obedient  to  the  commands  of  their  chief 
who  difplayed  in  this  enterprife  the  greatefl  pru¬ 
dence  and  firmnefs,  they  at  length  arrived  on  the 
fhorc  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Balboa  there  erebted 
a  crofs  in  token  of  his  taking  pofleflion  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Caf- 
tile.  While  his  main  body  were  repofing  after 
their  fatigues,  he  fent  Francis  Pizarro  with  a  de¬ 
tachment  to  explore  the  coafl  and  the  adjacent 
countries :  but  he  previoufly  entered  a  canoe  which 
he  found  near  the  fhore,  and  attefled  his  com¬ 
panions  that  he  was  the  flrfl  European  who  had 
navigated  the  South  fea. 
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In  effect  he  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  founder  of 
the  coiony  of  Darien,  of  which  even  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  proved  ufeful  to  the  progrefs  of  difcovery. 
At  firft  it  flourifhed  for  a  feafon-  On  the  report 
of  a  nation  who  “  ate  and  drank  from  veflels  of 
“  gold,”  new  crowds  of  Spaniards  flocked  thither. 
The  intrigues  of  a  cabal  deprived  Balboa  of  the 
command  ;  and  the  governor  who  was  fent  from 
Spain  to  fuperfede  him,  being  jealous  of  his  merit, 
harafled  him  by  various  perfecutions,  and  finally 
ordered  him  to  be  decapitated.  But  the  country 
was  not  found  to  contain  an  abundance  of  riches 
commenfurate  to  the  greedy  expectations  of  the 
adventurers.  The  greater  number  of  the  fettlers 
abandoned  the  colony,  and  difperfed  in  fearch  of 
greater  wealth.  Some  of  them  furnifhed  Velaf- 
quez,  governor  of  the  ifle  of  Cuba,  with  con¬ 
jectures  refpecting  a  country  of  which  they  only 
ranged  the  coafts  in  returning  northward  to  the 
Atlantic ;  but  they  faid  that  they  had  feen  fuffi- 
cient  of  it  to  juftify  them  in  alluring  him  that  it 
was  inhabited  by  a  civilifed  nation,  abounding  in 
gold,  and  with  whom  he  might  poflibly  eftablifli 
an  advantageous  commerce. 

Velafquez  burned  with  the  delire  of  rendering 
himfelf  independent  on  the  governor- general 
Diego,  Columbus’s  fon,  who,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  exercifed  authority  over  the  governor  of 
Cuba.  He  flattered  himfelf,  that,  by  forming  a 
fett lenient  on  the  main  land,  he  would  of  courle 
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be  emancipated  from  all  fubjeCtion  to  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  iflands ;  for  which  reafon  he  coun¬ 
tenanced  the  exploratory  excurfions  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  When,  from  the  accounts  brought  back 
to  him,  he  had  acquired  a  certainty  that  the  en- 
terprife  was  practicable,  he  fought  a  man  who 
fhould  unite  prudence  with  intrepidity,  and  in 
whom  he  particularly  wifhed  to  find  a  fubmiffive 
obedience  to  his  orders,  with  a  difpofition  to 
evince  his  gratitude  to  his  benefactor.  Velafquez, 
thinking  he  had  difcovered  the  defired  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  Ferdinand  Cortez,  appointed  him  to 
conduct  the  expedition.  In  few  days  the  new 
commander  had  made  his  preparatives,  and  com¬ 
menced  his  march. 

MEXICO. 

Eerdtnand  Cortez  was  born  at  Medelin, 
a  finall  town  of  Eftremadura,  His  father  de- 
ftined  him  for  the  profeffion  of  the  law,  and  had 
planned  his  education  with  that  view.  But  the 
genius  of  the  youth  impelling  him  to  military 
purfuits,  he  was  on  the  point  of  fetting  out  to 
make  his  firft  efiay  in  arms  on  the  plains  of  Italy 
under  the  celebrated  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova,  when 
a  fall,  which  he  fuffered  in  attempting  to  fcale 
his  miftrefs’s  window,  caufed  him  to  lofe  the 
opportunity  of  embarkation.  After  his  recovery, 
he  joined  a  party  of  adventurers  for  Hifpaniola, 
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whither  a  number  of  young  noblemen  were  going, 
like  himfelf,  in  queft  of  fortune.  He  was  only 
nineteen  years  old,  of  advantageous  ftature  and 
agreeable  figure,  united  with  an  amiable  cha- 
radter  and  a  confiderable  fliare  of  underftanding 
and  difcretion.  Thefe  qualifications  gained  him 
univerfal  efteem  in  the  'colony.  Velafquez,  when 
nominated  governor  of  Cuba,  appointed  him  his 
fecretary :  in  which  ftation  he  fo  captivated  a 
lady  of  diftin&ion,  that  fbe  intended  to  make 
him  her  hufband.  Velafquez  oppofed  their  union, 
and  even  committed  his  fecretary  to  prifon.  But 
at  length  he  confented  to  the  marriage,  loaded 
Cortez  with  favours,  appointed  him  alcaide  or 
chief  judge  of  St.  jag'o,  an  employment  in  which 
his  former  ftudies  proved  ferviceable  to  him.  In 
that  office  he  continued,  performing  its  functions 
with  univerfal  applaufe,  until  he  was  conftituted 
commander  of  the  expedition  to  the  continent, 
at  the  age  of  thirty -three  years,  in  November 
1518;. 

Scarcely  was  he  departed  on  his  million,  when 
Velafquez  repented  of  his  choice.  The  jealous 
rivals  of  Cortez  inftilled  into  the  governor’s  mind 
an  idea  that  his  fecretary  would  never  pardon  him 
for  his  imprifonment :  they  reprefented  him  as  a 
man  of  ambitious  independent  fpirit,  and  even 
afierted  that  he  had  been  heard  to  drop  expref- 
fions  which  betrayed  his  projects  of  infubordina- 
tion.  On  thefe  grounds  of  fufpicion  Velalquez 
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twice  fent  orders  to  have  him  arrefted — firft  to 
the  ifle  of  Trinidad,  afterward  to  the  Havannah, 
where  he  was  collecting  volunteers  for  his  intended 
expedition  :  but  Cortez  each  time  was  protected 
from  the  ill-will  of  Velafquez  by  the  efteem  and 
affeCtion  of  the  army,  who  decidedly  took  his 
part.  His  force,  when  he  reviewed  it  in  the 
ifland  of  Cozumel,  which  he  had  appointed  as 
the  place  of  rendez-vous,  conlifted  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  eight  foot-foldiers,  a  hundred  and  nine 
failors  and  workmen,  and  fixteen  horfemen — in 
all,  fix  hundred  and  thirty-three  men. 

With  fuch  a  handful — which  might  with 
greater  propriety  be  called  an  efcort  than  an  army 
—Cortez  advanced  to  attack  a  potent  empire, 
the  head  of  feveral  others,  flourifhing,  as  ap¬ 
peared  from  the  firft  information  which  he  re¬ 
ceived,  with  arts,  politenefs,  a  regular  govern¬ 
ment,  and  able  to  fet  on  foot  innumerable  armies. 

It  would  be  attributing  to  Cortez  ideas  of  gigan¬ 
tic  magnitude  to  fay  that  he  entertained  in  the 
firft  inftance  a  defign  of  overturning  that  empire, 
or  making  himfelf  matter  of  it.  Finding  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  a  war-trained  and  refolute  band 
equally  ftimulated  by  the  thirft  of  glory  and  the 
luft  of  wealth,  and  being-  fure  of  the  efteem  and 
friendfhip  and  confidence  of  his  foldiers,  his  de-  \ 
termination  probably  was  to  abandon  himfelf  to 
the  guidance  of  Fortune,  without  limiting  Jier 
favours  by  too  great  circumfpedion,  or  abufing 
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them  by  exceffive  boldnefs.  That  union  of  pru¬ 
dence  and  courage  forms  the  mod  diflinguifhing 
feature  in  the  character  of  that  great  man. 

The  firft  important  cccafion  that  he  had ,  of 
trying  his  ftrength  with  the  Indians  was  in  the 
ifland  of  Tabafco,  where  he  was  oppofed  by  an 
army  of  above  forty  thoufand  men.  He  might 
have  neglected  an  ifland  that  was  fo  well  de¬ 
fended,  and  have  paffed  on  to  the  continent :  but 
he  obferved  to  his  followers  that  their  fuccefs 
could  only  be  the  fruit  of  their  reputation ;  that, 
no  doubt,  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent 
watched  with  anxiety  what  turn  affairs  would 
take  among  the  iflanders ;  that,  if  the  Spaniards 
avoided  the  latter,  they  would  thus  hold  forth  to 
the  former  an  encouragement  to  defend  their 
coafts  with  obftinacy ;  whereas,  if  they  fhould 
land  on  their  fhores  amid  the  fhouts  of  victory 
and  yet  reeking  with  carnage,  they  would  be 
preceded  by  a  terror  which  might  open  before 
them  an  eafy  path  to  brilliant  and  ufeful  con- 
quefts.  On  thefe  grounds  a  determination  was 
formed  of  giving  battle.  The  Indians  rufhed 
forward  to  encounter  their  invaders  with  all  the 
confidence  which  fuperiority  of  numbers  could 
infpire.  In  fome  parts  of  the  field,  the  weight 
alone  of  that  mafs  of  affailants  would  have  been 
fufficient  to  crufh  the  Spaniards,  who  were  unable 
to  load  their  mufkets  or  make  ufe  of  their  fwords . 
but  the  artillery,  which  thundered  from  a  com- 
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manding  fituation,  together  with  the  fudden 
irruption  of  the  horfemen  into  that  hoft  of  naked 
wretches  who  were  aftonilhed  by  this  fud¬ 
den  diverfion,  foon  fpread  diforder  through  their 
ranks. 

The  daughter  was  dreadful  :  all  who  made 
refiflance  were  maffacred  :  but,  after  the  victory, 
Cortez  treated  his  prifoners  with  humanity.  He 
fent  the  words  of  peace  to  the  cacique,  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  mefiTage  with  pleafure.  Mutual  pre- 
fents  were  made  by  the  two  chiefs :  among  others, 
the  cacique  fent  to  the  Spanilh  general  twenty 
female  Haves  well  /killed  in  making  bread  of 
Indian  corn — a  talent  which  proved  very  ufeful  to 
the  army.  Among  them  was  one  who  conceived 
an  attachment  to  the  Spaniards,  and  who,  hav¬ 
ing  eafily  learned  their  language,  rendered  them 
material  fervices  in  the  capacity  of  an  interpreter. 
She  was  baptifed,  and  received  on  that  occafion 
the  name  of  Marina.  Among  the  objedts  which 
Cortez  announced  as  the  motives  of  his  enterprife, 
he  ever  gave  the  foremoft  place  to  the  propagation 
of  the  Chriftian  faith.  With  the  view  offoftering  or 
creating  that  defire  in  the  bofoms  of  his  foldiers, 
he  (bowed  himfelf  extremely  pundtual  in  the 
performance  of  all  the  external  duties  of  religion  : 
he  pradlifed  them  in  a  ftriking  and  lolemn  man¬ 
ner  :  divine  fervice  was  pompoufly  celebrated  in 
his  camp ;  and  he  took  pleafure  in  permitting  the 
Indians  to  attend,  that  the  majefty  of  the  cere- 
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monies  might  make  an  imprefiion  on  their  minds, 
and  produce  in  them,  if  poffible,  a  germ  of  con- 
verfion. 

The  anticipations  of  his  foreiight  in  determin¬ 
ing  to  combat  the  Tabafcans  were  juftified  by  the 
event.  Inftead  of  armed  hofts  prepared  to  repel 
him  from  the  continent,  he  only  met  negotiators 
chilled  with  terror.  Pilpatoe  and  Teutile — -the 
former  governor,  the  latter  captain-general,  of 
the  province  where  he  was  preparing  to  land — 
lent  to  inquire  of  him  with  what  intentions  his 
fleet  approached  the  coaft,  and,  in  the  name  of 
Montezuma  emperor  of  Mexico,  offered  him 
every  affiftance  requifite  for  the  profecution  of 
his  voyage  :  but  they  made  no  attempt  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  debarkation.  He  therefore  landed  his 
troops  unmolefted,  fecured  himfelf  by  intrench- 
ments,  faid  that  he  came  with  no  other  than 
pacific  defigns,  and  aiked  an  interview  with  the 
governors.  They  came  attended  by  a  very 
fplendid  efcort.  The  Spaniard  received  them  in 
the  midft  of  his  officers  and  foldiers,  and,  after 
the  introductory  civilities,  informed  them  by 
means  of  his  interpreter,  that,  previoufly  to  his 
making  them  acquainted  with  the  motives  of  his 
voyage,  he  wilhed  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  his 
religion,  and  recommend  to  the  god  of  gods  the 
fuccefs  of  his  undertaking.  The  Indian  chiefs 
were  placed  in  the  chapel,  where  they  gazed  and 
iiftened  with  eager  curiofity  and  wonder. 
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To  this  preliminary  fucceeded  a  banquet  feafoned 
with  every  charm  which  the  Spaniards  could  de- 
vife.  When  the  time  was  come  for  returning 
an  anfwer,  Cortez  affirmed  a  ferious  important 
air,  and  in  a  firm  tone  faid  to  the  governors — 
“  I  am  come  in  the  name  of  don  Carlos  of 
<c  Auftria,  monarch  of  the  eaft,  to  treat  with 
“  the  great  emperor  Montezuma  on  affairs  effen- 
“  tially  interefting  not  only  to  his  perfon  and  his 
“  empire,  but  alfo  to  the  welfare  of  his  fubjedts. 
“  To  execute  my  fovereign’s  commands,  it  is 
“  abfolutely  neceffary  that  I  be  admitted  to  the 
“  prefence  of  the  emperor :  and  I  hope  that  in  that 
“  audience  I  fhall  be  treated  with  all  the  atten- 
ie  tion  and  refpedt  due  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  king 
“  my  mafter.”  At  thefe  words  the  governors 
changed  colour,  and  appeared  much  concerned. 
Before  they  made  a  reply  to  this  declaration,  they 
ordered  a  prefent  to  be  brought  in,  which  was 
intended  for  the  general,  hoping,  no  doubt,  that 
its  greatnefs  and  beauty  would  gain  them  a  more 
fatisfadtory  anfwer.  In  their  own  to  him  they 
Ihowed  the  greateft  prudence  and  judgement  : 
they  faid  that  they  had  orders  to  treat  with  every 
poffibie  attention  all  flrangers  who  appeared  on 
their  coafts ;  that  they  felt  pleafure  in  obeying, 
with  refpedt  to  him,  that  injundtion  of  their  fove- 
reign ;  but  that  they  advifed  him  to  continue 
his  voyage  after  having  taken  the  neceffary  re- 
frefnments.  We  will  not  conceal  from  you,” 
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added  they,  “  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain 
“  accefs  to  the  emperor :  and  we  hope  that  you 
“  will  be  obliged  to  us  for  our  franknefs.  We 
“  do  not  wilh  to  deceive  you :  and  we  apprife 
“  you  of  the  circumftance  before  you  have  loft 
“  any  time,  or  found  by  experience  the  difficulty 
“  of  your  defign.” 

“  Sovereigns,”  rejoined  Cortez,  <c  never  refufe 
“  audience  to  the  embaffadors  of  other  princes : 
“  and  their  minifters  cannot,  without  an  exprefs 
“  order,  oppofe  fo  reafonable  a  demand.  It  is 
“  your  duty  to  acquaint  Montezuma  with  my 
“  arrival.”  He  delired  them  to  difpatch  a  courier 
to  Montezuma,  telling  them  that  he  would  await 
his  anfwer.  “  But  I  infill,”  added  he,  “  that 
“  you  inform  the  emperor  that  I  am  determined 
“  to  obtain  admiffion  to  his  prefence,  and  that 
ft  I  will  not  quit  the  country  with  the  difgrace 
“  of  a  refufal.” 

During  the  conference  the  Spaniards  noticed, 
among  the  Indians,  fome  painters  employed  in 
taking  draughts  of  the  firips,  the  camp,  the 
dreftes,  the  arms,  the  horfes,  of  their  vifitors.  To 
give  additional  animation  to  their  pictures,  Cortez 
ordered  the  fails  to  be  unfurled,  ranged  his  foldiers 
in  battle-array,  mounted  on  horfeback  with  his 
officers,  bade  the  mufketry  and  artillery  to  roar, 
and  exhibited  the  fpettacle  of  a  mimic  engage¬ 
ment,  which  ftruck  the  governors  with  aftonifh- 
ment.  The  draughtfmen  in  particular  were  em- 
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barraffed  beyond  conception.  Their  pencils  were 
inadequate  to  the  reprefentation  of  fo  many  novel 
objecls.  But,  to  fupply  the  defect  of  pictural 
expreffion,  they  were  obferved  to  add  certain 
characters  underneath  the  figures :  and,  after 
having  painted  the  fire  burfting  from  the  cannons, 
they  drove  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  effects  of  the 
explofion,  by  pourtraying  all  the  furrounding  ob¬ 
jects  as  it  were  in  a  date  of  tremor.  Thefe  pic¬ 
tures,  the  writing  of  the  Mexicans,  being  carried 
to  the  court  of  Montezuma,  excited  there  a 
much  dronger  wifh  to  keep  the  Spaniards  at  a 
didance  than  to  admit  them  to  an  interview. 

While  awaiting  the  anfwer  from  court,  the 
governors  generoufly  and  abundantly  fupplied  the 
invaders  with  prbvifions  and  every  kind  of  refrefh- 
ment.  In  due  time  the  anfwer  came,  accompanied 
by  a  magnificent  prefent,  which  was  intended  to 
procure  it  a  favourable  reception.  In  difplaying 
it  to  the  eyes  of  the  adonifhed  Spaniards,  the 
governors  faid  to  the  general  that  they  requeded 
his  acceptance  of  thofe  trifles,  as  a  proof  of  the 
friendfhip  which  the  emperor  wiflied  to  entertain 
for  the  king  his  mader ;  but  that  he  did  not, 
under  prefent  circumdances,  deem  it  convenient 
or  even  poflible  to  grant  him  permiffion  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Mexico.  They  alleged  the  difficulties  of 
the  roads,  the  dangers  from  favage  nations  on  the 
way,  and  every  other  reafon  which  their  ingenuity 
could  fugged. 
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Cortez  coolly  liftened  to  them,  and  replied, 
“  It  is  not  my  intention  to  fail  in  the  refpect 
“  due  to  Montezuma  :  I  even  with  it  were  in  my 
“  power  to  obey  him  :  but  I  cannot  poffibly  de- 
f(  part  thus,  without  dilhonouring  my  royal 
“  mafter.  Your  emperor  ought  not  to  be  of- 
“  fended  that  I  perfift  in  my  demand  with  all 
“  that  firmnefs  which  befeems  the  dignity  of  a 
“  crown  that  is  honoured  and  refpedted  by  the 
“  greateft  fovereigns  in  the  world.”  As  he  fpoke 
with  warm  animation  on  the  fubject,  the  governor, 
fearing  left  a  rupture  Ihould  enfue,  promifed  to 
difpatch  another  courier.  After  the  Indians  had 
retired,  the  Spaniards  began  more  minutely  to 
examine  the  emperor’s  prefent.  They  admired 
not  only  the  exquifite  workmanftiip,  but  ftill  more 
the  materials — gold,  filver,  pearls,  precious  ftones 
of  every  kind,  and  in  furprifing  profufion.  “  What 
“  riches,”  they  unanimoufly  exclaimed,  “  what 
<£  treafures,  muft  abound  in  that  great  city  which 
<c  furnifhes  fo  many  wonderful  productions !  How 
‘£  rich  a  harveft  of  fpoil  might  there  be  reaped  !” 

While  they  were  rapt  in  this  ecftafy  of  ad¬ 
miration,  and  goaded  by  eager  delires  which  Cortez 
was  far  from  withing  to  reprefs,  Montezuma  was 
engaged  in  melancholy  deliberations  on  the  em- 
barraflment  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the 
obftinacy  of  that  foreign  intruder.  The  emperor 
was  not  beloved  by  his  fubje&s.  Although  he 
was  of  the  royal  family,  he  had  obtained  the 
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throne  by  crafty  flratagem ;  which  circumflance 
had  obliged  him  to  commit  a£ts  of  feverity  ;  and 
there  were  mal-contents  in  his  court  and  in  the 
provinces.  An  ordinary  war  was  not  capable  of 
giving  him  any  uneafinefs.:  for,  fince  his  afcenfion 
of  the  throne,  he  had  almofl  invariably  been 
fuccefsful  in  arms:  but,  to  wage  battle  againfi 
men  coated  in  fteel  and  rendered  invulnerable  ! 
againfi  monflers,  half  man  half  horfe  !  againfi 
thunders  that  vomited  diflant  death  !  the  enter- 
prife  appeared  to  him  rafh  and  perilous  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  Yet,  after  having  maturely  weighed  every 
circumflance,  he  fent  a  concluding  prefent  to 
Cortez,  with  an  order  to  depart  from  his  do¬ 
minions. 

To  Teutile,  who  warily  communicated  that 
command,  the  Spanifh  chief  replied — “  One  of 
“  the  principal  objects  of  my  embaffy  is  to 
“  eflablifh  here  the  Chriflian  religion,  to  extir- 
“  pate  idolatry,  and  to  propagate  the  true 
“  faith,  as  the  only  road  to  eternal  happinefs. 

Having  come  from  fo  diflant  a  country  on 
44  bufinefs  which  concerns  my  religion  and  my 
44  confcience,  I  cannot  defifl  from  a  perfeverance 
44  in  my  efforts  to  obtain  an  audience.”  At  thefe 
words  the  Mexican  fhuddered  with  anger,  and, 
addreffing  Cortez  in  a  lofty  and  indignant  tone, 
44  Hitherto,”  faid  he,  44  the  great  Montezuma  has 
44  treated  you  with  kindnefs,  and  obferved  toward 
,sc  you  all  the  facred  laws  of  hofpitality.  If  you 
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“  compel  him  to  difplay  his  power,  you  will  re- 
“  pent  of  your  obftinacy.”  Having  thus  fpoken, 
he  retired  without  taking  leave.  Cortez,  on  fee¬ 
ing  him  depart,  faid  to  his  people  with  a  fmile  of 
contempt,  “  They  threaten  us !  a  fure  fign  that 
“  they  are  afraid  !” — From  that  moment  the 
camp  was  no  longer  fupplied  with  provifions  and 
other  accommodations  as  before. 

This  privation  excited  murmurs ;  and  the  dif- 
fatisfaftion  was  induftrioully  fomented  by  an 
officer  named  Ordaz,  a  creature  of  Velafquez,  and 
whom  that  governor  had  even  attempted  to  fub- 
ftitute  in  the  place  of  Cortez.  Ordaz  blamed 
the  general  for  his  inflexibility,  and  faid  that  he 
would  have  acffed  more  judicioufly  in  corning  to 
an  accommodation  with  Montezuma,  and  obtain¬ 
ing  from  him  advantageous  terms  of  compromife; 
that  it  was  contrary  to  every  rule  of  good  fenfe 
and  prudence  to  advance  with  fuch  a  handful  of 
men  as  were  there  affembled,  to  attack  a  mighty 
empire ;  that,  if  they  were  unwilling  to  renounce 
the  enterprife  altogether,  the  moft  judicious  ftep 
would  be  to  return  to  Cuba,  and  thence  fet  out 
anew  with  a  force  better  proportioned  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  He  offered  to 
make  fuch  a  propofal  to  the  general :  the  mal¬ 
contents  readily  confented  to  empower  him  ;  and 
he  acquitted  himfelf  of  the  charge  with  a  degree 
of  freedom,  and  even  rudenefs,  which  bordered 
upon  infult,  affuring  the  general  that  he  fpoke 
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the  unanimous  fentiment  of  the  entire  army.,' 
Cortez  calmly  lidened  to  him,  and,  without  utter¬ 
ing  a  word  in  reply,  ordered  that  the  army  fhould 
hold  themfelves  ready  to  re-embark  on  the  morrow 
for  Cuba. 

When  this  determination  was  made  public,  by 
which  the  towering  hopes  of  the  adventurers  were 
on  the  eve  of  being  dallied  to  the  ground*  they 
immediately  became  mutinous.  A  eonliderable 
proportion  of  their  number  confided  of  needy 
noblemen,  who  had  joined  the  banners  of  enter- 
prife  with  the  view  of  making  fortunes.  Their 
difcontent  was  inflamed  by  the  art  of  certain 
emiflaries  whom  Cortez  fent  among  them  during 
the  night  :  they  determined  not  to  return  to  Cuba  * 
and  that,  if  the  general  did  not  poflefs  fufficient 
courage  to  execute  the  plans  which  he  had  formed, 
they  would  choofe  another  in  his  dead.  As  foon 
as  the  morning  appeared,  they  tumultuoufly 
crowded  around  their  chief,  to  make  known  to 
him  their  refolution.  Cortez  affedted  an  air  of 
adonilhment,  and  faid,  that,  in  adopting  the 
meafure  which  they  difapproved,  he  had  been 
folely  fwayed  by  an  aflurance  given  to  him  that 
fuch  was  the  wilh  of  the  whole  army  5  that  he 
now  found  he  had  been  mis-informed ;  that  he 
felt  great  pleafure  in  feeing  them  fired  with  that 
defire  of  glory  which  ought  to  animate  the  bread 
of  every  Spaniard ;  that,  in  confequence  of  that 
convidtion,  he  would  refume  his  former  plan  with 
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increafed  ardor ;  and  that  he  was  fure  of  conduct¬ 
ing  them,  by  the  path  of  victory,  to  that  fortune 
which  their  valour  merited. — This  declaration  was 
received  with  loud  applaufe  and  noify  acclama¬ 
tions  of  joy. 

Fortunately,  embaffadors  arrived  at  that  critical 
juncture  from  the  cacique  of  Zempoalla,  a  de¬ 
clared  enemy  to  Montezuma,  whofe  fovereignty 
that  cacique  refufed  to  acknowledge.  They  faid 
that  they  were  come  to  admire  the  valiant  warriors 
whofe  exploits  in  the  ille  of  Tabafco  had  fpread 
their  reputation  through  the  whole  country.  But 
the  principal  objedt  of  their  vifit  was  to  engage 
Cortez  in  a  league  which  they  wilhed  to  form 
againft  the  emperor.  If  the  Spanilh  chief  had 
before  been  dilquieted  by  any  doubts  relative  to 
the  fuccefs  of  his  undertaking,  the  certain  know¬ 
ledge  which  he  now  acquired  of  the  divifions 
exifting  in  Montezuma’s  empire  muft  have  con¬ 
vinced  him  of  the  pofiibility  of  its  fortunate  iffue. 

But,  before  he  advanced  farther,  he  thought  it 
good  policy  to  clothe  his  authority  with  impreffive 
forms,  and  thus  to  nerve  it  with  a  force  that 
Ihould  ftand  proof  againft  all  the  efforts  of  ma¬ 
levolence. 

1  \ 

During  the  interval  of  awaiting  the  anfwers 
from  Montezuma,  he  had  employed  his  attention 
in  fecuring  a  fafe  fhelter  for  his  fhips,  and  found¬ 
ing  a  colony — neceffary  precautions  in  cafe  of  a 
reverfe  of  fortune.  He  is  accufed  of  having  in- 
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judicioufly  chofen  the  Situation  :  but  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
membered  that  he  was  on  the  fpot  at  the  time, 
and  that  it  would  have  required  confiderable 
trouble  to  remove  to  a  different  place.  He  named 
the  new  town  Vera-Cruz,  becaufe  he  had  landed 
in  the  country  on  Good  Friday.  When  the  co¬ 
lony  had  acquired  confiflency,  he  efcablifhed  in  it 
a  council  confifling  of  alcaides,  regidors,  pro¬ 
curators,  and  all  the  other  neceffarv  officers,  whom 
he  obliged  to  bind  themfelves  by  oath  to  the  im¬ 
partial  distribution  of  juftice.  After  their  instal¬ 
lation,  Cortez  came  forward  with  an  air  of  refped 
calculated  to  raife  the  confequence  of  the  tri¬ 
bunal,  reprefented  to  the  magistrates  the  neceffity 
of  appointing  a  general — acknowledged  the  il¬ 
legality  of  his  own  power,  fince  his  commiffion 
had  been  revoked  by  Velafquez,  and  obferved 
that  it  belonged  to  them  to  remedy  the  defect,  as 
they  were  the  representatives  of  the  king.  “  From 
“  this  moment,”  he  added,  “  I  Surrender  into  your 
“  hands  all  the  authority  which  I  have  hitherto 
“  poffeffed — I  refign  to  you  the  title  under  which 
“  I  have  exercifed  it — that  you  may  nominate  the 
“  man  whom  you  deem  moft  worthy  of  the  ap- 
“  pointment.  As  to  myfelf,  without  offering  the 
“  fmalleft  violence  to  my  feelings,  I  will  take 
“  up  a  pike  with  the  fame  hand  which  heretofore 
“  grafped  the  truncheon  of  office  ;  and  I  can 
“  with  equal  chearfulnefs  ad  in  the  capacity  of  a 
“  private  Soldier,  as  I  have  acted  in  the  important 
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**  poll  of  general :  for  if,  in  the  military  pro- 
“  feflion,  it  is  by  obeying  that  men  learn  to 
“  command,  there  are  many  occafions  where  a 
“  previous  experience  of  command  is  requifite  to 
“  evince  the  neceflity  of  obedience.”  At  thefc 
words  he  laid  on  the  table  his  commiflion,  de¬ 
livered  to  the  magiftrates  his  truncheon,  and 
retired. 

It  was  not  long  ere  he  was  recalled.  All  the 
members  of  the  council  were  devoted  to  him : 
they  unanimoully  re-eleded  him,  and  gave  him  a 
commiffion  in  the  king’s  name.  They  next  com¬ 
municated  his  election  to  the  foldiers,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  learning  whether  it  were  agreeable  to 
them.  The  whole  army  acquiefced  in  the  choice ; 
the  partifans  of  Velafquez  not  daring  openly  to 
oppole  it,  but  contenting  themfelves  with  pri¬ 
vately  accufing  him  of  fraudulent  cunning.  The 
term  is  indeed  harfh  :  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  his  condud  on  the  occafion  was  that  of  a 
deep  politician.  Now  veiled  witfy  confirmed 
authority,  he  ceafed  any  longer  to  diflemble,  or 
to  ufe  toward  the  murmuring  mal-contents  the 
fame  cautious  delicacy  which  he  had  before  ob^ 
ferved.  Ordaz,  Pedro  Efcudero,  and  Juan  Ve- 
lalquez,  were  thrown  into  confinement  by  his 
order :  but  he  afterward  releafed  them  at  the  in- 
terceflion  of  their  friends.  By  this  fingle  ad  of 
feverity,  Cortez  prevented  all  future  fedition ;  and 
by  his  clemency  he  fo  won  the  affedion  of  thofe 
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mutineers,  that  they  never  thenceforward  aban¬ 
doned  him,  but  approved  themfelves  the  braved: 
men  in  his  army,  and  his  moll  faithful  friends. 

What  remains  to  be  related  is  only  as  it  were 
the  hiftory  of  two  men — Cortez  and  Monte¬ 
zuma — the  latter,  fovereign  of  an  extenfive  and 
opulent  empire,  where  all  the  arts  were  cultivated, 
which  was  governed  by  fixed  laws,  defended  by 
numerous  armies,  and  able  to  bear  the  lofs  of 
hundreds  of  thoufands  of  its  inhabitants  without 
feeling  its  ftrength  impaired ; — Cortez,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  chief  of  five  or  fix  hundred  ad¬ 
venturers,  of  which  fmall  number  he  could  not 
lofe  a  fingle  man  whofe  death  did  not  inflict  a 
grievous  and  nearly  mortal  wound  on  the  whole 
body,  furrounded  as  it  was  by  treachery,  and  in- 
ceflantly  on  the  eve  of  being  crufhed  by  bar¬ 
barous  nations,  whofe  apparent  good-will  he  mull 
have  conflantly  viewed  with  fufpicion,  as  it  was 
only  a  tribute  paid  to  fear. 

And  what  caufe  of  quarrel  exifled  between 
thofe  two  men  ?  Nome,  or  fo  little,  that  one  of 
them  was  obliged  to  allege,  as  the  pretext  of  his 
aggrefiiOn,  the  deflre  of  feeing  the  other — and 
that  the  latter  gave  no  other  reafon  for  declining 
the  interview  than  the  feeble  excufe  of  his  not 
feeling  a  fancy  to  receive  the  intended  vifit.  But, 
if  they  had  declared  their  real  motives,  Cortez 
would  have  faid — “  I  have  heard  of  your  riches  : 

“  yourfelf  have  proved  to  me  by  magnificent 
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“  prefents  that  they  even  furpafs  the  report  of 
“.fame,  I  command  a  body  of  adventurers,  who, 
“  like  myfelf,  have  nothing  to  lofe.  We  wilh  at 
“  lead  to  obtain  a  fhare  of  thofe  treafures,  if  we 
**  do  not  feife  the  whole.”  To  this  he  might 
have  added  the  love  of  glory,  the  defire  of  proving 
the  fuperiority  of  the  Spaniards  in  thofe  didant 
regions,  and  the  wifh  to  eftablifh  there  theChriftian 
religion.— Montezuma  would  have  anfwered — “  I 
“  feel  myfelf  under  the  greated  embarralfment : 
“  your  arrival  has  thrown  every  mind  into  agita- 
**  tion  :  it  has  recalled  to  remembrance  certain 
“  ancient  prophecies  which  alarm  my  fubjecds 
“  and  myfelf :  I  fancy  that  in  you  I  behold  thofe 
“  conquerors  who,  according  to  a  prediction 
“  which  is  credited  by  my  people,  were  to  come 
“  from  the  ead,  and  dedroy  the  empire  of  Mexico. 
“  I  cannot  forfake  my  religion  :  its  miniders  are 
“  powerful.  If  you  be  not  content  with  the 
“  riches  which  I  fend  to  you,  I  diall  be  obliged 
“  to  fight  in  my  own  defence,  with  the  mournful 
“  profpedt  of  perhaps  doing  it  in  vain.” — Such 
refpedtively  was  the  difpofition  of  mind  in  the 
two  rivals,  when  Cortez,  by  his  new  appointment 
to  the  fupreme  command  and  by  the  attachment 
of  his  co-adventurers,  found  himfelf  at  liberty  to  fol¬ 
low  his  own  judgement  in  directing  his  operations. 

He  advanced,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
provinces  which  terror  rather  than  affedion  retain¬ 
ed  under  the  yoke  of  the  emperor  of  Mexico. 
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They  complained  of  the  enormous  weight  of 
taxes  by  which  they  were  cruthed;  adding  that 
Montezuma  caufed  their  wives  and  daughters  to 
be  carried  off  to  minifter  to  his  pleafures — their 
young  men,  to  be  facrificed  to  his  gods.  During  his 
flay  in  one  of  thofe  difaffedted  cities,  Cortez  wit- 
neffed  the  arrival  of  fix  of  his  oppreffive  collectors, 
carried  in  fuperb  litters  on  the  fihoulders  of 
Indians.  They  were  fumptuoully  clad,  loaded 
with  ornaments  of  gold  and  precious  ftones,  and 
accompanied  by  a  numerous  fuite  of  officers  and 
fervants  who  refrefhed  the  air  around  them  with 
fans  of  feathers.  From  their  elevated  feats,  as 
from  thrones,  they  call  a  difdainful  eye  on  ths 
fervile  throng  whofe  fubftance  they  were  come  to 
devour.  At  fight  of  them,  all  the  inhabitants 
trembled,  till  Cortez  infpired  the  enflaved  wretches 
with  courage,  and  promifed  to  fupport  them. 
They  now  arretted  the  fix  commiffioners,  and, 
with  the  ufual  vehemence  of  the  populace  who 
are  ever  in  extremes,  intended  to  inflidt  on  them 
an  ignominious  death.  But  the  Spanith  chief 
took  them  under  his  fafe-guard,  liberated  two  of 
their  number  with  the  greateft  fecrecy,  and,  fend¬ 
ing  them  back  to  Montezuma,  “  allure  the  em- 
“  peror,”  faid  he,  “  that  I  will  leave  no  efforts 
“  untried  to  effedt  the  releafe  of  the  others, 
“  and  to  convince  the  infurgents  of  the  fault 
which  they  have  committed  in  refuting  to 
“  obey  the  facred  orders  of  their  matter.  As  to 
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tc  myfelf,  \  defire  nothing  more  earneftly  than 

peace,  and  an  opportunity  of  giving  proofs  of 
“  my  refpeit  to  the  emperor  and  to  his  minifters 
“  and  officers.”  After  this  hypocritic  protefta- 
tion,  he  prevailed  on  the  people  to  make  overtures 
of  fubmiffion,  and  obliged  his  four  prifoners  to 
promife  that  they  would  at  leaft  forbear  to  feife 
human  victims  for  the  facrifices.  Thus  refcued 

V  •  I 

from  impending  danger,  the  commiffioners  became 
advocates  for  the  people  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
Every  thing  was  fettled  by  the  dextrous  manage¬ 
ment  of  Cortez ;  and  all  parties  felt  obligation  to 
him. 

That  art  of  conciliation  was  his  chief  talent. 
He  ever  employed  it  with  the  great  eft  fuccefs  in 
the  cafe  not  only  of  individuals  but  alfo  of  entire 
nations.  Having  either  found  them  enemies  to 
each  other,  or  by  his  own  arts  fet  them  at  vari¬ 
ance,  he  then  reconciled  them,  and  made  for  him- 
felf  faithful  friends  of  both  parties.  When  he 
met  with  any  tribe  fufceptible  of  fentiments  of 
magnanimity  or  enthufiafm,  he  was  fure  to  win  them 
by  a  frank  and  generous  conduit,  even  though 
they  had  previoufly  entertained  ftrong  prejudices 
againft  him.  Such  were  the  people  of  Tlafcala, 
an  independent  race  ever  engaged  in  hoftilities 
with  Montezuma,  who  made  ineffectual  efforts  to 
fubdue  them.  Thofe  high-minded  republicans, 
though  delighted  to  fee  the  Spaniards  march 
againft  their  enemy,  could  not,  without  feeling  their- 
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pride  hurt,  obferve  that  Cortez,  when  he  afked 
permiffion  to  pafs  through  their  territory,  was  at 
the  fame  time  preparing  to  force  a  paffage,  in  cafe 
of  their  refufal.  They  oppofed  him  with  power¬ 
ful  armies:  but,  having  been  vanquifhed  inthree 
fucceffive  battles,  and  (till  more  effectually  con¬ 
quered  by  the  moderation  of  the  victor  -  after 
their  defeats,  they  became  his  firmed  friends, 
fhowing  a  zeal  and  attachment  which  proved  very 
ferviceable  to  him,  and  from  which  they  never 
once  deviated  in  the  fequel.  In  the  accounts  of 
thofe  combats,  however  great  the  fuperiority  of 
the  European  arms,  it  is  with  aftonilhment  we 
obferve,  that,  where  thoufands  are  flain  on  the  fide 
of  the  Indians,  it  is  accounted  a  ferious  objedt  if 
the  Spaniards  lofe  one  or  two  men,  or  have  ten  or 
a  dozen  wounded.  Where  then  did  thofe  fhow- 

i 

ers  of  arrows  fall,  which  were  difcharged  by  the 
Indians? — In  the  firft  encounter  with  the  Tlafca- 
lans,  one  of  the  horfes  was  killed.  His  head 
being  carried  about  in  triumph,  that  trophy  ferved 
as  an  encouragement  to  hafard  new  battles,  and 
the  more  fo  as  the  death  of  one  of  the  foldiers 
taught  them  that  the  Spaniards  were  neither  im¬ 
mortal  nor  invulnerable,  as  had  been  reported. 

In  quitting  the  territories  of  Tiafcala,  Cortez 
received  on  the  frontier  a  new  embafFy  from  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  loaded,  as  the  former  had  been,  with 
gold  and  jewels,  and,  in  the  language  of  cautious 
moderation,  defiring  him  to  accept  thofe  prefents, 
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and  retire.  He  accepted  them,  and  advanced. 
As  it  had  been  beforehand  fufpefted  that  he  might 
aft  in  this  manner,  the  embalfadors  had  orders  to 
tell  him,  that,  if  nevertheless  he  was  determined 
to  proceed  to  Mexico,  the  emperor  was  willing  to 
receive  him.  There  were  two  roads  leading  to 
that  capital — the  one  longer,  but  good  andeafy — 
the  other  fhorter,  but  interfered  by  rivers,  rugged 
with  rocks,  and  affording  convenient  fpots  for 
embufcades.  The  Mexicans  had  blocked  up  the 
entrance  of  the  former,  to  prevent  Cortez  from 
purfuing  it,  while  they  had  on  the  contrary  level¬ 
ed  the  entrance  of  the  other  which  led  to  a  dread¬ 
ful  defile,  where  lay  pofted  a  body  of  troops  from 
whofe  hands  Cortez  would  certainly  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  extricate  himlelf.  He  had  been  pre- 
vioully  informed  of  the  fnare  laid  for  him,  and, 
on  arriving  at  the  fpot  where  the  road  divided  into 
two,  he  afked  the  embalfadors  which  he  Ihould 
take.  They  anfwered,  that  which  had  been 
leveled  for  the  greater  conveniency’of  his  troops. 
The  politic  general-  replied,  “  You  are  little  ac- 
“  quainted  with  the  temper  of  my  Spaniards : 
“  they  will  march  on  this  road  which  you  have 
“  blocked  up,  precifely  becaufe  it  is  the  more  dif- 
“  ficult.:  for,  wherever  danger  exifts,  thither  they 
“  run  in  preference.”  Aftonilhed  at  this  be¬ 
haviour,  the  embalfadors  took  their  leave  of  him, 
fully  convinced  that  he  was  infpired  by  fome 
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divinity,  and  returned  to  carry  to  Montezuma 
the  intelligence  of  his  fpeedy  arrival. 

That  prince  had  increafed  the  number  of  his 
facrifices,  redoubled  his  incantations,  and  con- 
fulted  all  his  forcerers.  Thefe,  regulating  their 
anfwers  by  the  fuccefies  of  the  Spaniards  which 
they  had  themfelves  perfonally  witnefied,  replied 
that  the  daemon  had  appeared  to  them,  and  af- 
fured  them  that  it  was  impoffible  to  refill  the 
Spaniards,  becaufe  the  gods  had  abandoned  the 
Mexicans.  “  Weill”  exclaimed  the  unfortunate 
monarch — “  what  fhall  we  do  if  our  gods  aban- 
“  don  us  ?  Let  thofe  ftrangers  come !  Let  the 
<(  heavens  fall  on  us !  It  would  be  equally  ufelefs 
44  to  us  to  hide  ourfelves  or  to  flee.” 

Lo  !  the  power  of  difcouragement  over  a  mind 
once  affeded  !  Montezuma  was  neither  deflitute 
of  courage  nor  eafily  difconcerted  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  had  more  than  once,  at  the  head  of  his 
armies,  exhibited  proofs  of  bravery  diftinguifhed 
either  by  coolnefs  or  by  ardor,  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  occafion.  His  council  often  ad¬ 
mired  his  penetration  and  prudence.  He  was  in 
his  own  capital,  in  the  mid  ft  of  a  people  ac- 
cuflomed  to  obey  him  :  nor  could  any  thing  be  lefs 
difficult  than  to  defend  the  entrance  againft  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  ftrangers.  The  city,  fituate  between  two 
lakes,  could  not  be  approached  except  by  narrow 
caufeys.  That  by  which  the  Spaniards  were  to 
arrive  was  two  leagues  in  length,  and  cut  by 
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Huices  which  opened  a  communication  from  one 
lake  to  the  other.  It  was  eafy,  while  the  invaders 
Ihould  be  flopped  by  thofe  fluices,  to  pierce  them 
with  arrows  difcharged  from  the  boats  failing  on 
the  lakes.  If,  in  fpite  or  that  oppofition,  they  Hill 
advanced,  they  would,  at  the  end  of  the  caufey, 
find  a  double  gate  flrongly  fecured,  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  an  embankment.  If  neverthelefs  they 
penetrated  into  the  city,  they  would  find  it  in 
every  part  interfered  by  canals;  and  the  Mexicans 
could  drown  them  by  opening  the  fluices,  and 
fwelling  the  waters  of  the  lower  lake.  Stones 
hurled  from  the  houfe-tops,  and  furniture  thrown 
from  the  windows,  would  have  been  fufficient 
to  crufh  and  deftroy  them:  and,  in  fhort,  we  do 
not  conceive  how  a  fmgle  Spaniard  could  ever  have 
reached  the  palace,  if  the  Mexicans  had  chofen  to 
make  the  flighteft  attempt  at  refiflance.  But  it 
appears  that  Montezuma  had  formed  the  refolution 
of  fubmitting  to  every  thing,  and  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  win  them  by  gentlenefs  and  refpeCtful  at¬ 
tentions  and  complaifance,  referving  for  a  future 
occafion  to  confider  in  what  mode  he  fhould  rid 
himfelf  of  fuch  unwelcome  guefls.  If  Cortez 
was  not  acquainted  with  that  determination  of 
the  emperor,  we  cannot  lufficiently  wonder  at  his 
intrepidity,  qot  to  fay  rafhnefs. 

It  was,  however,  attended  with  a  fortunate  iflue. 
The  emperor  came  forward  to  meet  the  Spaniards 
with  the  affability  of  a  friend.  He  took  every  ne~ 
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ceflary  precaution  for  their  fafety,  lodged  them  in  a 
feparate  quarter  of  the  city,  which  was  eafily  fuf- 
ceptible  of  fortification,  and  which  contained  a  palace 
for  the  reception  of  Cortez  and  his  officers.'  They' 
were  allowed  permiffion  to  vifit  all  places  and  at  all 
hours,  and  the  inhabitants  were  forbidden  to  do  any 
thing  capable  of  giving  them  offence.  From  that 
mftant  Montezuma  gave  to  Cortez  fach  proofs  of 
confidence  as  ought  to  have  affedted  his  heart :  he 
as  it  were  defcended  from  the  throne  on  which  he 
always  remained  proudly  feated  in  the  prefence  of 
his  own  fubjedts,  and,  to  their  great  aftonilli- 
ment,  lowered  himfelf  to  a  footing  of  equality  with 
the  chief  of  thofe  foreigners.  ' 

In  the  firft  converfation  he  freely  difclofed  his 
opinions  reflecting  both  them  and  himfelf,  and 
likewife  concerning  what  was  to  be  the  conclufion 
of  the  fpecies  of  farce  which  they  were  adting  to¬ 
gether.  He  foon  gave  them  to  underftand  that 
he  did  not  think  the  Spaniards  had  any  greater 
claim  to  immortality  than  the  Indians,  and 
that  he  well  knew  that  the  thunder  and  lightning 
which  they  ufed  were  only  the  fruit  of  a  dilcovery 
made  by  fcience.  “  In  the  fame  manner,”  added 
he,  “  you  are  to  conftrue  the  reports  which  you 
“  have  heard  concerning  me — that  I,  am  immor- 
tc  tal  and  equal  to  the  gods — that  fortune  heaps 
“  on  me  her  favours — that  the  walls  and  roofs  of 
“  my  palaces  are  of  gold — and,  finally,  that  the 
{C  earth  groans  beneath  the  weight  of  my  trea- 
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c<  fares.  You  have  alfo  been  told  that  I  am  cruel, 
tyrannic,  oppreffive,  proud,  unjuft,  incapable  of 
“  pardoning.  But  all  thefe  reprefentations  are 
“  falfe.  This,”  he  continued,  fhowing  the  fear  of 
a  wound  which  he  had  received  in  the  arm — * 
“  this  proves  that  I  am  mortal.  My  riches  are 
“  indeed  great ;  but  they  have  been  exaggerated 
“  by  fame  and  flattery.  The  fame  has  been  the 
“  cafe  with  my  faults.  Sufpend  therefore  your 
“  judgement ;  and  you  will  fee  whether  the  cru- 
“  elty  and  oppreffion  which  are  laid  to  my  charge 
“  be  not  frequently  indifpenfable  meafures  of 
“  government.  As  to  you,  I  have  been  told  that 
**  you  are  wicked,  vindictive,  covetous,  proud, 
“  enflaved  by  your  paffions.  But  I  believe  you  to 
**  be  of  the  fame  mould  as  other  men,  although 
“  you  be  diftinguilhed  by  fame  differences  which 
“  wholly  arife  from  difference  of  climate.  You 
“  are  polite  and  affable :  you  are  brave  and  re- 
"  ligious :  you  face  difficulties,  like  -true  foldiers  : 
“  your  generality,  which  I  have  myfelf  expe- 
“  rienced,  proves  to  me  that  you  are  not  fordid  : 
“  in  a  word,  you  are  men  as  we  are ;  but  you  pof- 
“  fefs  fuperior  qualities.”  He  alfo  delivered  his 
opinion  on  the  lubjeft  of  the  horfes,  of  which  he 
had  received  an  account  fwollen  by  the  exaggera¬ 
tions  of  terror.  “  I  think,”  faid  he,  “  that  they 
“  are  a  docile  fpecies  of  deer  pofleffing  all  the  in- 
<c  telligence  which  the  brute  creation  .are  capable 
(£  of  attaining.” 
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Touching  likewife  on  the  objedt  of  Cortez's 
voyage,  and  what  was  to  be  its  iftue,  he  fpoke  to  the 
following  purpofe:  “We are  not  ignorant  that  the 
“  great  prince  whom  you  obey  is  defcended  from 
“  our  ancient  Quezalcoal,  lord  of  the  feven  caves 
“  of  the  Navatlaques,  and  legitimate  fovereign  of 
“  the  feven  nations  who  founded  the  empire  of 
*  Mexico.  From  an  old  tradition  which  we  re- 
“  regard  as  infallible,  we  know  that  he  fet  out 
“  from  this  country  to  fubdue  the  regions  of  the 
“  eaft,  promifing  that  his  defcendents  fhould  at  a 
“  future  period  come  to  give  us  laws,  and  to 
“  reform  our  government.  All  your  actions  are 
“  in  accord  with  that  prophecy  j  and  the  prince  of 
“  the  eaft,  who  has  fent  you  hither,  evinces  by 
“  your  exploits  the  greatnefs  of  his  illuftrious- 
“  progenitor.  I  have  therefore  determined  to 
“  fubmit  to  him :  and  I  thought  proper  to  ap- 
“  prife  you  of  that  determination,  that  you  may 
s:  candidly  inform  me  whether  you  have  any  thing 
“  further  to  prefcribe  to  me.” 

This  was  bringing  Cortez  at  once  to  the  point: 
but  that  chief  had  not  himfelf  a  perfectly  clear 
idea  of  the  object  at  which  he  aimed.  He  replied 
with  great  addrefs  to  each  article  of  Monte¬ 
zuma’s  fpeech.  The  encomium  which  the  em¬ 
peror  had  beitowed  on  the  character  of  the 
Spaniards,  Cortez  repaid  bv  fimilar  compliments 
in  return.  He  acknowledged  that  the  effedt  of 
the  fire-arms,  which  the.  Indians  confidered  as 
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thunder  and  lightning,  was  the  invention  of  art ; 
and  by  that  very  circumftance  proved  the  fuperior 
genius  of  his  countrymen.  “  As  to  our  horfes,” 
laid  he,  “  they  are  not  a  fpecies  of  deer,  but 
"  animals  of  a  more  generous  nature,  which  de« 

“  light  in  war*  which  then  become  furious,  and 
“  eager  to  participate  the  glory  of  their  matters.*’ 
He  next  made  a  politic  ufe  of  the  foolifh  tradi¬ 
tion  which  the  emperor  feemed  fo  firmly  to  be¬ 
lieve  :  he  laid  little  flrefs  on  the  propofed  homage, 
but  fpoke  of  the  abfurd  and  cruel  religion  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  faid  that  the  abolition  of  that 
impious  worfhip,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
Chriftian  faith,  of  which  he  gave  him  a  fuccinft 
fketch,  were  the  principal  objects  of  the  million 
with  which  his  fovereign  had  intruded  him.  He 
concluded  by  making  to  the  Mexican  monarch 
the  offer  of  a  clofe  and  perpetual  alliance  with  his  ' 
royal  matter. 

“  I  accept  with  the  warmeft  gratitude,”  re¬ 
plied  Montezuma,  “  the  friendfhip  which  you 
“  offer  to  me  in  the  name  of  the  defcendent  of 
“  the  great  Quezalcoal.  But  all  gods  are  good  : 

“  yours  are  fo  in  your  country,  and  ours  in  mine. 

“  Let  us  fuffer  each  to  enjoy  undifturbed  what 
“  belongs  to  them.  Meantime,”  added  he,  call¬ 
ing  a  look  of  complacency  on  all  the  Spaniards, 

“  repofe  yourfelves :  you  are  in  your  own  houfe, 

“  where  you  fhall  be  ferved  with  all  the  attention 
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“  due  to  your  valour,  and  to  the  great  prince 
“  your  mailer.” 

Cortez  now  faw  himfclf  at  Mexico,  arrived, 
to  all  appearance,  at  the  fummit  of  his  defires. 
NeVerthelefs  it  may  well  be  fuppofed  that  he  felt 
confiderable  embarrafiment  refpefting  the  part 
which  he  had  to  aft.  ITow  was  he  to  behave 
toward  a  hofpitable  and  obliging  and  generous 
monarch  ?  Dethrone  him  ?  ranlom  him  ?  pillage 
the  people  ?  But  neither  the  monarch  nor  his 
fubjefts  furnifhed  the  flighted:  caufe  of  complaint. 
Cortez  therefore  could  do  nothing  more  than 
vifit  the  emperor  in  his  palace,  receive  his  ma- 
jefty’s  vifits  at  the  Spanilh  quarters,  appear  with 
his  officers  in  the  fimple  charafter  of  courtiers, 
or  affift  at  entertainments,  with  which  Mon¬ 
tezuma  liberally  provided  them. 

While  they  pafted  their  time  in  this  ftate  of 
inaftion,  Cortez  was  informed  by  letters  from 
Vera- Cruz  that  the  colony  had  been  attacked  by 
Qualpopoca  a  Mexican  general,  and  that  it  had 
loft  eight  men.  He  made  inquiries  into  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  was  allured  that  a  head  had  been 
fent  to  the  emperor,  who  had  examined  it  with 
an  air  of  fatisfaftion.  That  head,  from  the  de- 
fcription  given  of  it,  appeared  to  have  belonged 
to  one  of  the  eight  Spaniards  who  had  difappeared 
in  the  battle  at  Vera-Cruz.  Then  the  emperor 
was  in  unifon  with  Qualpopoca  !  and  the  general 
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had  only  adted  by  his  matter's  order !  Cortez 
himfelf  and  his  followers  were  at  each  moment 
liable  to  a  fimilar  attack :  and  what  was  to  be 
done  in  fuch  an  emergency  ?  This  was  the  fub- 
jedt  of  a  fecret  confultation  between  the  Spanith 
chief  and  his  officers. 

One  propofed  that  they  fliould  make  a  clan- 
deftine  retreat ;  another,  that  they  fliould  apply 
for'  a  paffport,  to  carry  off  all  their  riches ;  a 
third,  that  they  fliould  remain  in  Mexico,  await¬ 
ing  a  fafe  opportunity  of  retreat,  and  obferv- 
ing  meantime  the  rnoft  profound  fecrecy  refpedt- 
ing  the  intelligence  from  Vera- Cruz.  “  None  of 
“  thofe  meafures,”  replied  Cortez,  “  will  anfwer 
“  our  purpofe.  Make  a  clandeftine  retreat  ! 
<e  How  could  we  effedt  it,  furrounded  as  we  are 
“  on  every  fide  ? — Apply  for  a  paffport  I  we,  who 
“  have,  fword  in  hand,  opened  for  ourfelves  a 
“  paffage  to  the  capital  !  What  would  the  Indians 
“  think  of  fuch  weaknefs  ?  Would  they  not  ruth 
“  upon  us  in  every  diredtion,  as  well  at  th? 
“  moment  of  our  departure  as  during  our  march  ? 
“  We  mutt  remain  'here— -fuch  is  my  opinion — 
“  not  to  temporife  or  diffemble,  but  to  execute 
“  fome  great  deed  which  fliall  ftrike  the  Mexi- 
“  cans  with  aftonifhment,  and  regain  for  us  that 
>“  efteem  and  veneration  of  which  the  late  un- 
“  fortunate  event  has  deprived  us.  The  only 
“  expedient  that  prefents  itfelf  to  my  mind  is 
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“  to  fecure  the  perfon  of  the  emperor,  and  carry 
“  him  prifoner  to  our  quarters.” — The  council 
flood  petrified  at  the  propofal.  For  a  handful 
of  men  to  feife  a  powerful  monarch  and  make 
him  prifoner  in  the  midfl  of  his  court  and  his 
capital  !  What  a  project  !  what  a  refolution  ! 
Yet,  when  they  had  maturely  reflected  on  the 
bufinefs,  it  no  longer  appeared  fo  terrifying ; 
and  they  empowered  Cortez  to  carry  it  into  ef¬ 
fect. 

He  entered  Montezuma’s  palace  according  to 
cuftom,  attended  by  his  officers ;  thirty  chofen 
foldiers  meantime  walking  about  in  the  vicinity 
in  fmall  feparate  bands.  He  accofted  the  emperor, 
and  complained  to  him  of  the  treachery  of  Qual- 
popoca.  The  monarch  changed  colour.  “  It  is 
“  not,”  added  the  general,  “  that  I  fufpedt  your 
“  majefty  of  having  participated  in  that  foul 
“  tranfaction :  but  it  is  indifpenfably  neceffary 
“  that  you  afford  me  a'  convincing  proof  of  your 
“  innocence,  to  obliterate  the  impreffion  which 
“  an  imputation  of  that  nature  could  not  fail  to 
“  produce  :  and  that  proof  muff  be  your  coming 
“  voluntarily,  and  without  noife  or  diflurbance, 
“  to  relide  in  our  quarters,  and  there  remain 
**  until  it  be  clearly  demonftrated  that  you  are  free 
t£  from  all  concern  in  that  deteflable  perfidy.” 

Had  a  burfling  thunder-cloud  difcharged  its 
contents  around  him,  it  could  not  have  more. 
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powerfully  affe-fted  the  monarch,  than  did  thefe 
words  of  Cortez.  He  fcarcely  had  patience  to 
liften  to  what  the  Spaniard  added  for  the  purpofe 
of  foftening  and  juftifying  the  meafure.  “  No  I” 
faid  he — “  It  is  not  the  cuftom  with  princes  of 
“  my  rank  voluntarily  to  furrender  themfelves 
“  prifoners.  If  I  had  the  weaknefs  to  confent  to 
“  your  defire,  and  to  forget  the  refpedt  which  I 
“  owe  to  myfelf,  my  fubjedls  would  not  fuffer 
“  fuch  an  affront  to  be  offered  to  their  fove- 
“  reign.” — “  Your  fubjefts  !”  replied  Cortez— 
“  If  you  do  not  yourfelf  compel  us  to  forget  the 
“  refped:  due  to  you,  we  little  regard  any  obfta- 
“  cles  which  they  can  throw  in  our  way.” 

The  emperor  propofed  every  expedient  which 
he  thought  capable  of  fatisfying  the  Spaniards — ■ 
to  deliver  up  Qualpopoca  and  his  officers  to  be 
puniftied  for  their  conduct — to  give  his  own  fons 
as  hoftages  and  pledges  of  his  fincerity :  but  Cor¬ 
tez  continued  inflexible.  The  Spanilh  officers 
meanwhile  began  to  be  alarmed  left  thd  delay 
fliould  prove  fatal  to  them;  and  Velafquez  de 
Leon,  a  brave  and  impetuous  young  man,  ap¬ 
proached  his  general,  exclaiming,  “  To  what  pur- 
“  pofe  fo  many  words  ?  Let  him  fuffer  himfelf  to 
“  be  conducted  away,  or  I  this  inftant  put  him 
“  to  death.”  The  interpreter  Marina  being  pre- 
fent,  Montezuma  anxioufly  inquired  of  her  the 
meaning  of  -  what  had  been  uttered  by  the  angry 
youth.  She  had  been  previgufly  inftructed  by 
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Cortez,  and  now  anfwered  the  monarch  that  fhe 
knew  the  intentions  of  the'  Spaniards,  that  fhe 
was  acquainted  with  their  character,  and  that,  if 
he  went  with  them,  he  would  be  treated  with  all 
the  refpect  due  to  a  great  prince,  but  that,  if  he 
made  any  refinance,  the  confequences  would  prove 
fatal  to  him.  This  artful  intimation  at  once  de¬ 
termined  him  :  he  gave  orders  to  prepare  his 
equipage,  fummoned  his  minifters,  and  informed 
them  that  he  was  going  to  fpend  a  few  days  with 
the  Spaniards  in  their  quarters.  “  Make  known,” 
added  he,  “  that  I  go  fpontaneoufly,  for  the  in- 
“  tereft  of  my  crown,  and  the  advantage  of  my 
“  empire.” 

He  now  placed  himfelf  in  the  midft  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  commenced  his  march.  Grief 
and  vexation  were  pictured  in  every  countenance  : 
fome  of  the  fpectators  (lied  tears ;  others  raifed 
loud  cries ;  but  none  made  the  fmalleft  attempt 
to  refcue  their  prince.  He  told  the  people  with 
an  air  of  chearful  unconcern  that  he  was  going  to 
divert  himfelf  with  his  friends  the  ftrangers.  A 
crowd  had  affembled  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Spanifh  quarters :  but  he  ordered  his  guards  to 
difperfe  them,  and  commanded  proclamation  to 
be  made  that  any  perfon  occafioning  difturbance 
fhould  be  punifhed  with  inftant  death.  We  defy 
all  hiftory  to  furnifh  a  trait  parallel  to  this. 

The  fource  of  our  aftonilhment  however  is  not 
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yet  exhaufted.  The  unfortunate  Qualpopoca  and  his 
officers  arrive  at  the  capital :  they  are  tried  by  a 
Spanifh  court-martial,  and  condemned  to  be 
burned  alive.  At  the  moment  of  their  execu¬ 
tion,  Cortez  enters  the  emperor’s  apartment,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  foldier  carrying  a  pair  of  fetters, 
approaches  the  monarch  with  a  ffcern  countenance, 
and,  “  You  are  accufed,”  fays  he,  “  of  having 
“  been  the  original  author  of  the  crime ;  and 
“  you  mult  expiate  your  fault  by  a  perfonal 
“  mortification.”  Without  awaiting  an  anfwer, 
he  ordered  the  irons  to  be  fattened  on  him, 
and  immediately  withdrew.— -Montezuma’s  cour¬ 
tiers,  more  affiidted  than  their  mailer,  are 
{truck  with  horror :  they  fall  at  his  feet,  bathe 
them  with  their  tears,  and,  fupporting  his  irons, 
endeavour  with  refpe&ful  tendernefs  to  alleviate 
their  weight.  As  to  himfelf,  after  the  firft  mo¬ 
ment  of  furprile,  he  refumed  his  ufual  magnani¬ 
mity,  and  determined  to  die  like  a  hero. 

The  execution  being  concluded,  Cortez  re¬ 
turned  to  his  royal  captive.  “  The  traitors,”  faid 
he,  “  are  punilhed :  your  majei'ty  is  juftified  by 
“  this  act  of  condefcenfion,  and  is  now  at  liberty.” 
At  the  fame  time  he  loofed  the  monarch’s  fet¬ 
ters  with  his  own  hand,  and  threw  himfelf  on  lvis 
knees  before  him.  The  emperor  embraced  the 
Spanilh  chief,  and,  by  the  joy  which  he  now 
teftified,  feemed  to  derogate  from  the  honour 
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that  he  had  acquired  by  his  late  difplay  of  for¬ 
titude.  Cortez  propofed  to  him  to  return  to  his 
palace,  fince  the  motive  for  his  detention  no  longer 
exifted.  The  interpreter  Marina,  more  warmly 
attached  to  the  Spaniard  than  to  the  Mexican, 
had  previoufly  fuggelted  to  the  latter  his  anfwer, 
which  was,  that  he  preferred  remaining  at  the 
quarters,  becaufe  his  reputation  would  be  in¬ 
jured  if  the  people  fhould  learn  that  he  had  been 
a  prifoner. 

Whether  it  were  refignation  or  difiimolation,  he 
appeared  to  be  reconciled  to  his  confinement,  and 
even  to  take  a  pleafure  in  it.  The  Spaniards 
conducted  themfelves  with  fo  much  addrefs  as  to 
perluade  both  him  and  his  fubje&s  that  he  en¬ 
joyed  perfect  liberty.  No  change  was  made  in 
his  ordinary  mode  of  life  :  his  minifters  came  to 
confult  w'ith  him  as  ufual,  and  the  courtiers  en¬ 
joyed  the  accuftomed  freedom  of  accefs  to  his 
perfon.  All  orders,  all  favours,  ftill  continued 
to  emanate  from  him.  He  went  abroad,  wralked 
about  the  city,  vifited  the  temples,  fometimes 
alone,  fometimes  accompanied  by  Cortez,  who 
had  however  taken  the  precaution  of  exacting 
from  him  a  promife  that  he  would  punctually 
return  to  the  quarters.  But  one  would  have 
thought  that  he  was  at  traced  thither  by  inclina¬ 
tion,  fo  greatly  he  feemed  to  delight  in  the  com¬ 
pany  and  converfation  of  his  keepers.  The  crafty 
Cortez  dextroufly  availed  himfelf  of  the  monarch’s 
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confidence,  and  obtained  permiffion  for  fome  of 
the  Spanifh  officers  to  go  vifit  the  mines.  Mon¬ 
tezuma  ordered  a  map  of  his  empire  to  be  drawn, 
which  he  prefented  to  the  general ;  nor  did  he 
with- hold  from  him  any  information  refpecling 
his  revenues,  his  forces,  the  police,  the  govern¬ 
ment,  or  any  thing  of  which  the  knowledge  could 
be  ferviceable  to  him. 

Under  the  femblance  of  curiofity  or  amufe- 
ment,  Cortez  continued  to  make  progreflive  ad¬ 
vances  toward  the  attainment  of  his  grand  object. 
He  had  learned  how  difficult  it  would  have  been 
for  him  to  penetrate  into  the  town,  if,  while 
flopped  by  a  body  of  armed  opponents  on  the 
caufey,  he  had  been  attacked  in  flank  by  the 
Indians  from  their  canoes  on  the  water.  It  was 
therefore  important  that  he  fhould  render  him- 
felf  mailer  of  the  lake ;  and,  to  accomplilh  that, 
he  took  advantage  of  a  boat-race  which  was 
exhibited  in  his  prefence.  At  the  fame  time  that 
he  allowed  due  praife  to  the  fwiftnefs  of  the 
Mexican  canoes,  he  faid  that  his  own  veflels,  if 
he  had  them  at  hand,  would  outfail  the  others 
without  the  aid  of  oars.  “  Without  oars !”  That 
boaft,  which  wore  the  air  of  a  challenge,  ap¬ 
peared  very  extraordinary  to  Montezuma,  and 
excited  in  him  a  with  to  fee  the  experiment  tried. 
After  the  example  of  other  conquerors  engaged 
like  himfelf  in  hafardous  enterprifes,  Cortez  had, 
with  the  confent  of  his  followers  to  whom  he 
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wifhed  to  leave  no  other  refource  than  victory, 
o  dered  his  fhips  to  be  broken  up:  but  the  fails, 
cordage,  and  other  rigging,  had  been  carefully 
preferved  ;  and  he  now  obtained  permiflion  to 
fend  for  tliofe  articles  to  Vera-Cruz. 

In  the  mean  time,  timber  was  cut  down  and 
fafhioned.  Montezuma  ordered  his  fubjedts  to 
affift  the  Spaniards,  that  he  might  the  fooner 
enjoy  the  fpedtacle  of  that  fo  unequal  conteft 
between  the  veffels  without  oars  and  the  others 
full  of  rowers.  The  rigging  came  fafe  to  Mexico ; 
and  at  length  two  well-equipped  brigantines  majefti- 
cally  made  their  appearance  on  the  lake.  The  In¬ 
dians  alked  each  other  what  thofe  heavy  maffes 
could  do  againft  their  light  canoes  :  at  the  fame 
time,  however,  they  doubled  the  number  of  their 
rowers.  The  fignal  was  given :  the  Spanifh  fails 
were  unfurled  ;  and  a  frefh  breeze  fwelled  the 
bellying  canvas.  Borne  along  by  thofe  wings,  the 
brigantines  flew  with  a  celerity  which  the  utmofl 
efforts  of  the  rowers  were  unable  to  equal.  The 
fpeftators  uttered  fhouts  of  admiration  at  a  fight 
which  to  them  appeared  miraculous.  The  more 
intelligent  among  them  confidered  thofe  veffels 
as  a  grand  invention  proving  the  luperior  genius 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  conceived,  in  confequence 
of  it,  a  higher  efteem  for  thofe  foreign  vifitors, 

A  bold  ftep,  hafarded  by  Cortez,  had  nearly 
deprived  him  in  a  moment  of  all  the  fruits  of  his 
former  fkilful  policy.  He  had  prevailed  on  Mon- 
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tezuma  to  order  that  no  more  human  flefli  fhould 
be  ferved  up  on  the  imperial  table:  but  he  further 
attempted  to  abolifh  the  cuftom  of  facrificing 
human  victims.  The  emperor  trembled  at  the 
propofal,  and  warned  the  general  of  the  difagree- 
able  confequences  which  it  might  produce.  In 
effed,  the  priefts,  who  were  very  powerful, 
loudly  murmured ;  and  the  people  began  to  Ihow 
ftrong  fymptoms  of  mutinous  oppofition.  Cortez, 
however,  repreffed  his  zeal  in  feafon  fufficiently 
opportune  to  prevent  an  infurredion  :  but  the 
prejudices  againft  him,  which  that  endeavour  had 
left  in  the  public  mind,  gained  numerous  par- 
tifans  for  Caminatzin,  the  emperor’s  nephew,  who 
undertook  to  refcue  his  uncle  from  the  hands  of 
thofe  foreigners.  He  would  perhaps  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  defign,  if  Montezuma  himfelf  had 
not  oppofed  his  efforts.  The  young  prince,  who 
was  cacique  of  an  important  diftrid,  was  fum- 
moned  to  court,  and  depofed.  The  dates  which 
he  had  poffeffed  as  a  fief  of  the  empire  were 
conferred  on  another  perfon  :  and  great  care  w'as 
taken  to  inform  the  fucceffor  that  it  was  to  the 
recommendation  of  Cortez  he  was  indebted  for 
his  promotion. 

The  attempt  of  the  nephew,  however,  excited 
ferious  reflexions  in  the  uncle’s  mind.  At  bot¬ 
tom,  he  could  not  difapprove  it  :  nor  did  he 
entertain  a  doubt  that,  although  it  had  failed  of 
fuccefs,  it  would  be  followed  by  many  others  of  & 
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fimilar  nature.  He  therefore  muft  expedt  in- 
ceffant  revolts  by  remaining  at  the  mercy  of  the 
ilrangers.  And,  befides,  what  could  be  their 
ultimate  defign  ?  Why  did  they  continue  in 
Mexico  ?  What  further  demands  had  they  to 

J 

make  of  him  ?  He  refolved  to  put  at  length  a  con- 
clufion  to  that  difgraceful  farce  of  a  monarch  held 
captive  by  the  embaffador  of  a  foreign  prince, 
and  yet  obliged  to  appear  fatisfied.  Having  fent 
for  Cortez,  he  informed  him  that  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  publicly  to  declare  himfelf  a  vafial  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  as  fucceffor  of  Quezalcoal,  and  in 
that  quality  lord  paramount  of  Mexico ;  that  he 
would  aflemble  the  caciques  and  nobles  of  the 
empire  to  be  witneffes  of  that  declaration ;  that 
the  acknowledgement  of  his  iubjection  fhould  be 
confirmed  by  a  voluntary  contribution  from  each 
cacique,  as  a  proof  of  their  confent  that,  on  his 
part,  he  had  collected  a  great  quantity  of  jewels 
and  precious  ftones  of  ineflimable  value  to  dif- 
charge  that  obligation. 

The  caciques  and  nobles  being  accordingly  con¬ 
voked,  Montezuma  made  his  appearance  in  the 
affembly  with  an  air  of  majefty  which  he  had  long 
been  unaccuftomed  to  affume.  For  the  vafTalage 
to  which  he  fubjected  himfelf  and  his  whole  em¬ 
pire,  he  alleged  a  motive  which  attenuated  its 
difgrace  :  he  affe&ed  to  reprefent  it  as  merely  a 
restitution  made  to  the  great  Quezalcoal  in  the 
perfon  of  his  defeendent — an  act  of  juftice  and 
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religion,  which  the  gods  themfelves  had  directed., 
him,  to  perform.  Some  murmurs  were  heard  in 
the  affembly,  fome  difturbance  was  perceivable ; 
when  Cortez  thought  necefiary  to  fpeak,  and  to 
allure  all  prefent  that  it  was  not  the  Spanifli 
monarch’s  intention  to  deprive  the  emperor  of 
his  crown  or  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  go¬ 
vernment,- but  limply  to  afiert  his  claims  to  the 
fucceffion.  On  thefe  terms  the  oath  of  allegiance 
was  taken ;  and  it  was  formally  recorded  in  a 
public  inftrument  which  was  delivered  to  Cortez 
with  the  prefent  or  tribute  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  donations  from  the  caciques,  the  whole  con- 
Ilituting  an  afTemblage  of  riches  of  ineftimable 
value. 

We  may  reafonably  doubt  that  Cortez  was 
prepared  for  the  declaration  which  concluded  the 
bufinefs  of  that  folemn  meeting.  After  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  prefents,  the  emperor  aflumed  an 
air  of  firmnefs,  and  faid  to  the  Spaniards — “  You 

may  now  prepare  for  your  departure.  No  mo- 
“  tive  yet  remains  for  your  further  flay.  The 
“  objedt  of  your  embaffy  is  accomplilhed.  The 
“  Mexicans  begin  to  grow  jealous  of  your  long 
“  relidence  here  :  they  fufpedt  you  of  harbouring 
“  deligns  more  dangerous  than  thofe  which  you 
**  have  announced  ;  and  my  authority  would  not 
“  long  be  able  to  fcreen  you  from  their  refent- 
“  ment,  if  their  fulpicions  fhould  be  realifed. 
“  The  gods,”  added  he,  “  are  angry  to  fee  me 
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“  favour  their  enemies :  they  have  refufed  me 
44  rain :  they  threaten  to  deftroy  my  harvefts, 
44  and  to  extirpate  my  fubjedts  by  peftilence- 
44  Aik  of  me  whatever  you  wiili ;  and  I  will 
44  gratify  your  defires,  becaufe  1  love  you.  But 
44  depart  :  the  gods  and  my  people  require  that 
“  facrifice.” 

Surprifed,  as  we  are  informed,  at  the  un¬ 
expected  firmnefs  with  which  the  monarch  gave 
him  his  difniiffal,  Cortez  was  at  firft  tempted  to 
reply  to  him  in  a  funilar  tone  :  but,  cautiouily 
checking  himfelf,  44  Yes,”  he  anfwered,  44  I  have 
44  fulfilled  the  objedt  of  my  million  ;  and  I  will 
44  now  with  all  pofiible  diligence  make  my  pre- 
44  parations  for  returning  to  Spain.  I  had  even 
44  come  with  the  intent  of  aiking  your  permiffion 
44  to  build  (hips  to  carry  back  my  foldiers  ;  be- 
44  taufe  thofe  in  which  we  arrived  here  are  de- 
44  ftroyed,  and  cannot  be  repaired  for  fo  long 
64  a  voyage.”  Delighted  at  not  experiencing 
a  refufal  which  he  had  apprehended,  Montezuma 
replied  that  the  Spaniards  might  take  their  own 
time,  and  that  it  wTas  not  his  intention  to  urge 
their  hafty  departure.  At  the  fame  time  he 
jffued  orders  for  the  felling  of  timber,  and  giving 
the  Spaniards  every  poffible  affiftance  in  the  con- 
flrudtion  of  the  veifels. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cortez,  while  he  alFedted 
all  the  external  appearance  of  eager  hafle,  gave 
private  inftructiom  to  his  chief  fhip-buildcr  to 
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proceed  as  flowly  in  the  work  as  poflible.  We 
do  not  clearly  .conceive  what  could  be  the  ex¬ 
pected  advantage  of  that  tardinefs  :  perhaps  even 
the  general  himfelf  did  not  well  know.  But  he 
intended,  doubtlefs,  to  regulate  his  conclude  by 
the  courfe  of  events.  While  the  time  paffed  in 
this  ftate  of  mutual  fufpenfe,  intelligence  was 
brought  to  Mexico  that  eighteen  fhips  had  been 
difcovered  off  Vera-Cruz.  “  Now,”  faid  Monte¬ 
zuma,  who  was  apprifed  of  the  appearance  of  the 
fleet,  “  you  have  no  further  need  of  preparations. 

“  There  are  fhips  arrived  on  my  coafts :  in  them 
“  you  may  embark.”  The  fecond  information 
from  Vera-Cruz  announced  that  thofe  veffels  con¬ 
tained  eight  hundred  Spaniards,  whom  Velafquez 
the  governor  of  Cuba  had  fent  to  deprive  Cortez 
of  the  command.  The  third  meflage  brought 
the  news  of  a  battle  fought  under  the  walls  of 
Vera-Cruz,  of  which  the  new- comers  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  gain  pofleffion  :  and  eight  prifoners 
were  fent  to  him,  who  had  been  taken  on  the 
occafion.” 

It  is  eafy  to  judge  of  the  perplexity  to  which 
Cortez  found  himfelf  reduced.  He  was  obliged 
to  conceal  his  anxiety,  and  to  diflemble  both  with 
the  Mexicans  and  the  Spaniards.  He  faid  to 
Montezuma — “  It  is  a  fecond  embaflador  from 
“  the  king  of  Spain,  fent  to  give  weight  to  our 
*e  negotiations.  He  is,  according  to  cuftom,  at- 
"  tended  by  an  army  :  but  I  intend  to  prevail  on 
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“  him  to  return ;  and  for  that  purpofe  I  will  im~ 
“  mediately  go  to  him.” — To  his  troops  he  faid — 
“  Truly  I  owe  my  warm  thanks  to  Velafquez  for 
“  having  fent  me  fo  opportune  and  confiderable  a 
“  re-inforcement  ;  for  I  feel  not  a  doubt  of  being 
“  able  to  gain  fo  many  affociates  in  thofe  who 
“  came  to  combat  us.” 

When  the  arrival  of  the  prifoners  was  made 
known  to  him,  he  went  out  to  meet  them,  or¬ 
dered  their  irons  to  be  taken  off,  with  great  affec¬ 
tion  embraced  them,  and  particularly  Guevara,  a 
prieft,  the  moft  diftinguifhed  among  them,  faying 
that  he  was  highly  difpleafed  with  the  governor  of 
Vera-Cruz  for  having  given  fuch  treatment  tq 
a  man  of  his  rank  and  merit,  and  that  he  would 
not  fail  to  reprimand  him  for  his  mifbehaviour ; 
that  he  wras  delighted  to  find  that  the  conduit  of 
the  expedition  had  been  intruded  to  Narvaez,  his 
old  and  intimate  friend ;  that  he  hoped  to  find 
him  amicably  difpofed,  and  that  they  would  eafilv 
come  to  an  accommodation.  He  took  care  that 
the  prifoners  fhould  be  well  received  by  his 
foldiers,  and  he  imparted  to  them  a  fhare  of  the 
prefents  of  Montezuma.  The  converfation  of  all 
who  approached  them  was  entirely  engroffed -  by 
the  fucceffes  of  Cortez,  his  fuperior  talents,  the 
great  credit  he  enjoyed  among  the  Mexicans,  and 
his  tender  attentions  to  his  Spanifh  followers. 

When  the  prifoners  had  been  thus  tutored 
without  any  apparent  intention,  the  genera} 
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thought  them,  and  efpecially  Guevara,  to  be  the 
fitteft  perfons  he  could  paffibly  employ  as  ne¬ 
gotiators  with  Narvaez.  But  the  latter  was  a  man 
of  haughty  ftubborn  difpolition,  and  imagined 
that  Cortez  could  never  be  able  to  refill  the  force 
that  he  had  brought  with  him,  which  amounted 
to  more  than  double  the  number  of  his  own.  He 
therefore  refufed  to  liften  to  any  propofals  of  con¬ 
ciliation.  Cortez  alfo  fent  to  him,  but  with 
equally  bad  fuccefs,  his  chaplain  Olmedo,  a  man 
of  great  merit.  Olmedo  was  very  ill  received ; 
and  Guevara  was  imprifoned  for  having  added  to 
the  propofitions  a  panegyric  on  Cortez,  which 
hurt  the  ears  of  his  jealous  rival. 

While  thus  negotiating,  the  general  did  not 
neglect  to  adopt  every  meafure  of  fecurity.  Con¬ 
ceiving  how  great  would  be  the  imprudence  of 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Narvaez  in  the  capital,  and 
fuffering  the  Mexicans  to  be  fpeflators  of  a  holtile 
conflict  between  the  Spaniards,  he  repaired  to  the 
emperor,  and  told  him  that  there  was  reafon  to 
fear  left  the  new  embaflador  from  Spain  fhould 
caufe  fome  difturbance ;  that  there  might  be  a 
miftake  in  the  bufmefs,  lince,  coming  as  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  a  diftant  governor,  he  pofiibly  was  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  laft  inftrublions  from  the  Spanilh 
court,  and  imagined  that  Cortez’s  embafly  made 
a  part  of  his  own  commidion.  “  It  will  be  fuffi- 
“  cient,”  added  he,  “  that  I  Ihow  him  my  cre- 
“  dentials :  I  will  go  in  perfon  with  a  part  of  my 
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<c  troops  to  carry  them  to  him,  left  his  diforderly 
“  army  fhould  moieft  your  fubjedts,  or  afford 
“  your  majefty  any  caufe  of  difpleafure.” 

That  “  part”  of  his  troops  was  nearly  his  entire 
army.  He  left  no  more  than  eighty  men  behind 
him  at  Mexico,  under  the  command  of  Alvarado, 
an  officer  greatly  beloved  by  Montezuma.  He 
took  the  precaution  of  atking  a  re-inforcement  of 
two  thoufand  men  from  Tlafcala — Indian  warriors* 
it  is  true,  but  proud  of  being  called  in  to  the  aid 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  thus  as  it  were  adopted  by 
them.  During  his  march,  he  fent  new  propofals 
to  Narvaez,  but  ftill  without  effedt.  That  general 
was  in  a  ftate  of  unceafing  rage  as  well  againft 
Cortez’s  envoys  whom  he  treated  as  fpies  and  fe- 
ducers,  as  againft  his  own  foldiers  who  fuffered 
themfelves  to  be  won  over,  and  againft  his  officers 
who  openly  took  the  part  of  Cortez.  Ayllon,  a 
member  of  the  fupreme  council  of  San-Domingo, 
who  had  joined  the  expedition  for  the  purpofe  of 
adting  as  a  mediator,  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  forbid 
Narvaez,  on  pain  of  death,  to  advance  againft 
Cortez.  Narvaez  only  became  more  furious,  and 
ordered  the  mediator  to  be  laid  in  irons.  Cortez 
fent  to  him  Velafquez  de  Leon,  a  near  relative  to 
the  governor  of  Cuba ;  but  he  experienced  no 
better  reception  than  the  others.  This  impetuous 
and  inconfiderate  condudt,  however,  injured  Nar¬ 
vaez  very  much  in  the  eftimation  of  his  own 
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rienced  and  indefatigable  commander,  who  doubled 
the  fpeed  of  his  marches,  took  advantage  of  a 
tempeft  to  attack  him  by  furprife,  completely  de¬ 
feated  him,  and  made  him  prifoner.,  The  van- 
quifhed  foldiers,  predifpofed  as  they  were,  did  not 
require  very  urgent  folicitations  to  induce  them 
to  incorporate  themfelves  with  the  vidlors.  In 
confequence  of  this  event,  which  had  threatened 
to  ruin  him,  Cortez  now  faw  himfelf  mailer  of 
eleven  fhips  and  feven  brigantines,  with  an  army 
compoled  of  ar  thoufand  foot  and  a  hundred 
horfemen,  exclufive  of  the  garrifon  flationed  at 
Vera- Cruz. 

His  expedition  was  the  work  of  few  days :  but 
that  Abort  period  had  been  fufficient  to  produce  a 
change  in  the  Hate  of  affairs  at  Mexico,  in  fpite 
of  Montezuma,  who  had  remained  during  the 
whole  time  at  the  Spanifli  quarters  according  to 
his  promife.  The  Indians,  wifhing  probably  to 
take  advantage  of  the  reduced  number  of  thofe 
foreigners  to  deliver  the  emperor  from  their  hands, 
had  taken  up  arms,  and  made  feveral  attacks 
upon  them.  Others  affirm  that  the  infurreftion 
was  provoked  by  the  rapacity  of  the  Spaniards  in 
pillaging  the  Mexicans  whom  they  furprifed 
during  a  public  feftival  to  which  they  had  come 
adorned  with  all  their  moll  precious  jewels.  From 
whatever  caufe  originating,  the  quarrel  had  been 
ferious.  One  of  the  brigantines  on  the  lake  was 
burned  :  the  bridges  on  the  caufey  were  broken 
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down  ;  the  ftreets  were  deferted.  An  alarming 
filence  prevailed,  which  was  fifft  interrupted  by 
the  compliments  of  Montezuma,  who  advanced  tdf 
the  entrance  of  the  city  to  meet  and  congratulate 
the  vidtor.  Proudly  confcious  of  the  force  with 
which  he  returned,  the  general  did  not  behave  to 
the  monarch  with  his  accuftomed  refpedt.  He  is 
faid  to  have  turned  his  back  on  Montezuma, 
although  that  prince  was  in  no  wife  chargeable 
with  the  events  which  had  happened,  but  had 
expofed  his  ownperfon  in  defence  of  the  Spaniards, 
whom  nothing  but  the  fliadow  of  royal  authority 
yet  refident  in  him  had  faved  from  falling  victims 
to  the  fury  of  the  Indians. 

Difpofed  as  they  then  were,  they  could,  if 
aflembled  in  a  body,  have  prevented  Cortez  from 
re-entering  the  city  :  but  they  meditated  a  grand 
ttroke  :  they  chofe  to  fuffer  the  jundtion  of  the 
Spaniards,  with  a  view  of  deftroying  them  all 
together.  It  is  afferted  that  Cortez,  while  he 
openly  affedted  to  blame  Alvarado  for  not  having 
maintained  peace  between  his  men  and  the  In¬ 
dians,  was  inwardly  not  difpleafed  with  the  in- 
furredtion,  fmce  it  furnifhed  him  with  the  occa- 
fion,  which  he  had  fo  long  defired,  of  employing 
arms  in  lupport  of  cunning  to  obtain  a  decilive 
conclufion.  An  event  foon  happened,  which  he 
had  not  forefeen.  The  Mexicans,  having  fecretly 
concerted  their  meafures,  made  a  violent  affault 
on  the  Spanilh  quarters.  Though  feveral  times 
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repulftd,  they  ftill  returned  to  the  charge,  and  in 
every  new  attack  difplayed  a  fury  bordering  on 
defpair.  Montezuma  determined  to  interpofe  his 
mediation  and  authority;  for  which  purpofe  having 
prefented  himfelf  to  the  affailants  from  a  window, 
a  Hone,  either  aimed  at  him  or  guided  by  chance* 
fractured  his  fkull ;  of  which  wound  he  died  two 
davs  after. 

j 

If  the  Spaniards  had  not  been  refpected  while 
that  prince  was  alive,  they  were  treated  with  lefs  re-* 
gard  after  they  had  loft  his  proteftion.  The  Indians 
inceflantly  harafted  them,  and,  from  differing  re¬ 
peated  defeats,  learned  to  conduit  their  attacks 
with  greater  prudence.  Clolely  blockaded  on 
every  fide;  the  Spaniards  at  length  faw  themfelves 
in  danger  of  being  reduced  by  famine.  They 
were  obliged  to  abandon  their  valuable  conqueft  : 
their  jewels,  riches,  treafures — *now  become  a  dan¬ 
gerous  burden — rendered  their  retreat  difficult  and 
dangerous.  Multitudes  of  Indians  rufhed  forward 
to  aflail  the  Spaniards :  and,  in  proportion  as  the 
former  periftied  either  by  the  weapons  of  their 
enemies  or  by  falling  into  the  lake,  others  pre¬ 
fented  themfelves  to  fill  their  places.  Never 
had  Cortez  found  himfelf  expofed  to  fo  imminent 
danger.  Several  times  he  was  forced  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  foidier  and  the  captain  ;  in  which 
he  difplayed  fuch  valour  as  animated  his  followers 
with  additional  courage. 
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After  having  effefted  his  retreat  along  the 
caufey,  the  laft  and  mo  ft  ferious  trial  awaited  him 
in  the  valley  of  Oturnba,  where  the  entire  force  of 
Mexico  was  affembled  to  furround  him.  On 
defcrying  that  countlefs  multitude  of  foes,  Cortez 
exclaimed,  “  Here,  my  comrades !  we  muft  con- 
“  quer  or  die.  But  let  us  not  fear  !  God  will 
“  combat  on  our  fide.”  Seeing  the  victory  hang 
doubtful,  he  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry,  rufhed  at  full  gallop  againft  the  enemy’s 
centre,  and  cut  himfelf  a  paflage  to  the  imperial 
ilandard,  on  the  fate  of  which,  according  to  the 
fuperftitious  ideas  of  the  Mexicans,  depended  that 
of  the  army.  He  made  his  way  to  the  officer 
who  bore  it,  overthrew  him  with  a  ftroke  of  his 
lance,  and  carried  off  the  Ilandard.  The  Indians 
immediately  loft  all  their  courage,  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  dilperfed  in  precipitate  flight.  The 
carnage  was  horrible  :  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
combatants,  above  twenty  thoufand  remained 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Spaniards  were 
no  more  than  fix  hundred  and  fifty,  and  did  not 
lofe  fixteen  of  their  number. 

After  the  battle,  they  reached  the  territory  of 
Tlafcala,  where  they  repofed  after  their  fatigues. 
At  the  moment  of  their  arrival  the  republic  was 
arming  a  body  of  warriors  to  be  fent  to  their 
afliftance.  Faithful  to  their  alliance,  the  Tlafcalans 
had  refufed  that  of  Quilavaca,  Montezuma’s  fuc- 
ceffor,  becaufe  he  had  annexed  to  it  the  condition 
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of  their  abandoning  the  Spaniards.  They  paid  to 
Cortez  every  imaginable  honour  :  and,  that  gene¬ 
ral  having  fallen  fickr  in  their  town,  they  Ihowed 
themfelves  equally  alarmed  as  his  own  foldiers  by 
the  danger  which  threatened  him,  arid  equally 
rejoiced  at  his  recovery. 

Though  obliged  to  quit  Mexico,  Cortez  had 
not  renounced  the  hope  of  polfeffing  it  :  but  cir- 
cumliances  forced  him  to  alter  his  plan  of  opera¬ 
tion.  He  had  not  now  in  his  hands  the  feeble 
Montezuma,  whom  the  dread  of  difturbances,  and 
the  hope  of  freeing  himfelf  from  his  humiliating 
condition  without  bloodlhed,  had  induced  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  every  meafure  of  conceftion  or  conciliation 
which  the  Spaniard  thought  proper  to  fuggeft  to 
him.  The  unfortunate  emperor  had  fuffered  the 
punilhment  of  his  temporiling  politics  from  the 
hands  of  his  own  fubjedls  :  and  Cortez,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  have  fpared  him  if  he  had  ex- 
pedled  any  advantage  from  his  death,  alleged, 
as  a  pretext  for  the  enterprife  which  he  me¬ 
ditated,  his  obligation  to  avenge  his  deceafed 
friend,  the  valfal  of  his  mailer.  During  the  time 
of  his  repofe  at  Tlafcala,  his  attention  w'as  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  preparations  for  the  liege  of 
Mexico.  He  judged  that  the  only  expedient 
which  could  fave  him  and  his  fmall  band,  even 
though  vidtorious,  from  being  ultimately  de¬ 
ft  royed  by  fmall  but  repeated  Ioffes,  was  to  oppofe 
a  multitude  to  a  multitude. 
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The  tyrannic  government  of  Montezuma,  and 
the  pride  of  the  Mexicans,  who,  being  themfelves 
forced  to  bend  beneath  the  yoke,  took  a  pleafure 
in  irnpofing  it  on  others,  had  exafperated  againft 
them  the  chief  part  of  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
Cortez  carefully  collected  all  thofe  fcattered  fparks 
of  hatred,  and  fanned  the  whole  into  one  com¬ 
mon  flame.  All  thofe  nations  eagerly  prefixed 
forward  to  fupplv  him  with  their  refpetftive 
quotas  of  warriors  to  humble  the  arrogance  of  that 
over-bearing  city.  The  clothing  of  thofe  troops 
toft  nothing,  as  the  bounty  of  nature  fuperfeded 
every  expenfe  of  that  kind  among  the  Indians  : 
their  iubfiftence  came  equally  cheap,  each  man 
carrying  with  him  his  own  provifion.  The  army 
which  he  conduced  againft  Mexico  is  faid  to 
have  amounted  to  a  hundred  thoufand  men.  Of 
thefe  the  Tlafcalans  were  the  beft ;  but  the  others 
were  not  deftitute  of  martial  merit  y  and  he  had 
trained  them  all,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  their 
jefpeclive  difpofitioii  to  difcipline.  The  dangers 
which  he  had  experienced  on  retreating  along  the 
caufey  through  the  lake  infpired  him  with  the 
idea  of  opening  himfelf  a  paflage  through  the  lake 
itfelf :  wdth  which  view  he  gave  orders  for  the 
conftrudtio'n  of  great  canoes  or  boats  fuperior  t® 
thofe  ufed  by  the  Mexicans,  and  alfo  of  thirty- 
brigantines  to  fupport  them.  The  fleet  taken 
from  Narvaez  fupplied  him  with  the  cordage  and 
other  articles  requifite  for  their  equipment. 
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Thefe  preparations  were  neceffary  againft  the 
enemy  with  whom  he  propofed  to  contend.  Qui- 
lavaca,  who  had  only  made  a  transient  appearance 
on  the  throne,  was  fucceeded  by  Guatimozin,  that 
cacique  and  nephew  to  Montezuma,  whom  Cortez 
had  caufed  to  be  ftripped  of  his  dignity  for  having- 
attempted  to  refcue  his  uncle  from  captivity. 
Though  young,  he  was  already  celebrated  for  his 
military  talents :  and  he  moreover  difplayed  many 
virtues,  unalloyed  by  any  admixture  of  vices,  the 
ufual  concomitants  of  abfolute  power.  Elevated 
at  fo  critical  a  feafon  to  the  tottering  throne,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  confolidate  it  by  the 
affections  of  the  people,  which  his  predeceffors  had 
too  much  negleCted  to  cultivate.  With  that  view 
he  alleviated  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  perfon- 
ally  adminiftered  juftice  to  his  fubjects.  The  nobles, 
releafed  from  that  fervile  homage  which  they  had 
been  wont  to  pay  to  their  mafter,  and  admitted 
to  familiar  intercourfe  with  him,  were  no  longer 
tempted  to  feek  indemnification  at  the  expenfe  of 
their  inferiors  for  humiliations  inflicted  on  them- 
felves.  Guatimozin  encouraged  the  warriors  by 
honours  and  rewards,  and  devoted  his  whole  time 
and  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 

To  Cortez’s  plan  of  ftirring  up  the  furrounding 
tribes  againft  Mexico,  he  oppofed  that  of  arming 
his  tributaries  and  allies,  for  the  purpofe  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  enemy  at  a  diftance  from  his  capital.  But 
thofe  auxiliaries  were  in  every  inftance  defeated, 
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and  proved  unable  to  arreft  the  progrefs  of  the 
Spaniards.  Cortez  gained  poffeffion  of  all  the 
towns  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  where  the 
caufeys  terminated — rendered  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  caufeys  themfelves,  and  began  to  dominate  on 
that  petty  fea  by  means  of  his  large  boats  and 
his  brigantines.  Thus  Mexico — where  all  the 
men  were  become  foldiers,  and  even  the  women 
converted  into  warlike  Amazons,  and  which  con- 
fequently  contained  above  three  hundred  thoufand 
combatants — was  blockaded  by  eight  hundred  and 
feventy  men  poffeffing  not  more  than  eighteen 
pieces  of  artillery.  As  to  their  Indian  affociates, 
they  ferved  rather  to  guard  the  towns  and  caufeys 
than  to  fight. 

The  hillory  of  that  fiege  conveys  the  higheft 
idea  of  the  fkill  of  Cortez,  of  his  genius  fertile  in 
refources,  of  his  cool  deliberation  amid  furround¬ 
ing  dangers,  and  of  the  valour  of  his  troops.  It 
alfo  excites  our  efteem  for  the  courage  and  in¬ 
trepidity  of  the  Indians,  their  patience  under  toils 
and  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  and  finally  their 
tender  attachment  to  their  fovereign.  Their  moil 
obftinate  efforts  of  defence  could  not  prevent 
Cortez  from  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the 
city.  During  the  intervals  of  attack,  propofals  of 
peace  had  been  made  :  the  emperor  was  not  averfe 
from  embracing  them  :  but  they  were  fruftrated 
by  the  zeal  of  the  idolatrous  priefts,  who  antici¬ 
pated  from  any  accommodation  the  inevitable 
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overthrow  of  their  religion  and  their  authority ; 
which  conlideration  was  fufficient  to  render  them 
hoftile  to  all  agreement.  They  transfufed  their 
own  obftinacy  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
ev£n  of  the  emperor’s  council.  The  monarch 
yielded. to  the  plurality  of  fuffrages,  and  to  the 
affurances  given  by  thofe  priefts,  that  the  gods, 
appeafed  by  the  facrifice  of  fome  Spaniards  who 
had  been  made  prifoners,  would  foon  again  be¬ 
come  favourable,  and  that  victory  would  thence¬ 
forward  adhere  to  the  Mexican  banners.  The 
courtiers,  however,  and  the  miniilers,  placing  little 
confidence  in  thefe  flattering  promifes,  urged  the 
emperor  to  provide  for  his  perfonal  fafety  :  but  he 
anfwered  that  he  never  would  confent  to  abandon 
his  people. 

Neverthelefs,  when  the  Spaniards  had  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  a  part  of  the  city,  and  had 
reached  the  great  fquare,  Guatimozin  formed  the 
refolution  of  effecting  his  efcape  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  placing  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army  in 
the  field,  and  returning  to  defend  or  retake  his 
capital.  To  afford  him  the  means  of  executing 
that  project,  and  to  cover  his  retreat,  the  Mexicans 
formed  of  all  their  remaining  canoes  a  great  fleet, 
with  which  they  boldly  advanced  to  aflail  the 
Spaniards.  During  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  a 
captain,  named  Sandoval,  obferved  that  ten  canoes 
had  feparated  from  the  Indian  fleet,  and  were 
efcaping  with  the  utmoil  fpeed  of  oars.  He  im- 
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mediately  purfued  them  in  his  brigantine,  came 
up  with  them,  and  leaped  into  the  foremoil.  In 
that,  was  difcovered  the  emperor,  who  furrendered 
himfelf  prifoner,  without  teftirying  any  regret  or 
anxiety  except  for  the  emprefs  his  contort  by 
whom  he  was  accompanied. 

On  a  fignal  given  by 'the  captive  monarch,  the 
oars  throughout  the  whole  fleet  ceafed  to  move, 
the  weapons  dropped  from  the  hands  of  the  com¬ 
batants,  fev'eral  of  whom  threw  them  into  the 
lake  in  token  of  fubmiflion.  The  nobles  who 
were  taken  in  the  other  canoes  made  earned:  and 
affecting  entreaties  to  be  conducted  to  the  em¬ 
peror  to  lay  down  their  lives  at  his  feet.  Equal 
confternation  prevailed  through  the  city ;  the 
Indians  every-where  fubmitted ;  and  in  an  in- 
ffant  Cortez  might  have  coniidered  himfelf  as 
emperor  of  Mexico.  Guatimozin  was  prefented  to 
him  ;  on  which  occafion  the  unfortunate  prince 
approached  his  conqueror  with  a  noble  air  and  an 
appearance  of  greater  flrmnefs  than  feemed  com¬ 
patible  with  his  fallen  ftate. 

fie  feated  himfelf  in  prefence  of  Cortez,  who 
remained  Handing ;  after  a  while,  fuddenly  dart¬ 
ing  from  his  feat,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of 
the  Spaniard’s  fword,  and  faid  to  him,  “  Why 
“  do  you  hefitate  to  take  away  my  life  ?  Pri- 
“  foners  of  my  rank  are  always  a  burden  to 
“  their  conquerors.  Since  I  have  not  been  fo 
“  fortunate  as  to  flred  my  blood  in  the  defence  of 
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f‘  my  people,  let  me  have  the  fatisfa&ion  of  dying 
“  by  your  hand.” — Happy  that  prince,  if  hi^  de- 
tire  had  been  inflantly  gratified  ! — Cortez  ap- 
peafed  his  emotion,  promifed  him  favourable 
treatment,"  and  even  flattered  him  with  a  profpecl 
of  the  poffibility  of  his  being  re-eftabli  fired  on  the 
fhrone. 

After  the  firfl  fleps  necefiary  to  infure  his  con- 
queft,  the  next  objedt  of  the  general’s  attention 
was  to  feife  the  treafures  of  the  empire  :  and  then 
indeed  it  plainly  appeared  that  the  poflefiioji  of 
them  had  all  along  been  his  principal  aim.  Ye 
readers,  who  feel  an  efteem  for  Cortez !  turn 
afide  your  eyes  from  an  adtion  which  difgraces  his 
character  !  He  afked  the  emperor,  where  lay  tliofe 
treafures  which  were  faid  to  have  been  buried  by 
Montezuma.  It  is  not;  certain  that  there  exifled 
any  fuch  concealed  wealth,  or  that  Guatimozin 
knew  where  it  was  depofited.  The  opinion  of  its 
exiftence,  however,  was  generally  prevalent :  and, 
under  the  perfuafion  that  it  was  true,  Cortez, 
befides  queftioning  the  emperor  himfeif,  interro¬ 
gated  alfo  his  chief  minifter,  from  whom  not  re¬ 
ceiving  the  expected  information,  he  ordered  him 
to  be  put  to  the  torture  in  his  mafler’s  prefence. 

The  unfortunate  fufferer  mournfully  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  monarch,  and  feemed  by  his  looks 
to  fwear  to  him  inviolable  fidelity  and  attach¬ 
ment.  He  expired  under  the  hands  of  his  tor- 
menters. 
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That  confeflion  which  he  had  been  unable  to 
obtain  from  the  fubject,  Cortez  hoped  to  extort 
from  the  emperor.  The  greedy  Spaniard  for  that 
purpofe  made  a  trial  of  tortures.  The  emprefs 
was  prefent,  a  young  princefs  of  charming  figure, 
and  admired  for  her  graces,  her  affability,  and  the  1 
fweetnefs  of  her  countenance.  The  tears  and 
fobs  which  that  cruel  fpeftacle  called  forth  from 
her,  foftened  the  hearts  even  of  the  barbarous 
executioners.  Let  us  add,  for  the  fake  of  diminifh- 
ing  the  indignation  againft  Cortez,  that  he  too 
fired  tears,  and  ordered  the  inftruments  of  tor¬ 
ture  to  be  removed.  The  emperor  had,  without 
betraying  any  fenfation  of  pain,  endured  the 
dreadful  torment  of  being  fiiretched  on  a  red-hot 
gridiron.  One  of  his  courtiers,  while  fuffering  in 
the  fame  manner,  uttered  loud  fhrieks  where¬ 
upon -Guatimozin,  turning  his  eyes  toward  him 
with  an  air  of  firmnefs,  faid,  c<  And  am  I  on  a 
“  bed  of  rofes  ?”  Cortez  afterward  dragged  that 
prince  with  him  on  different  military  expeditions. 
The  unfortunate  captive  made  feveral  attempts 
to  recover  his  liberty.  One  of  them  Cortez  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  an  aft  of  treafon,  for  which  he 
caufed  him  to  be  hanged. 

After  having  cleared  the  town,  converted  the 
pagan  temples  into  Chriftian  churches,  appointed 
magiftrates,  and  eftablifhed  the  beft  order  that 
circumftances  would  admit,  the  general  halted 
to  new  conquefts.  In  various  expeditions  not  only 
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did  he  fubdue  all  the  countries  which  compofed 
the  empire  of  Mexico,  but  his  exploits  further 
flrengthened  him  by  the  acceffion  of  other  ftates 
as  tributaries  or  allies.  It  can  fcarcely  be  doubted, 
that,  enjoying  fo  brilliant  a  reputation,  he  might 
have  bound  his  brow  with  the  imperial  diadem, 
on  winning  over  the  Indians  by  favours,  and  ad¬ 
mitting  the  principal  Spaniards  to  a  participation 
of  the  dignities  and  authority  :  but  he  ever  con¬ 
ceived  it  his  duty  to  continue  dependent  on  the 
crown  of  Caftile.  Charles  V,  who  at  that  time 
wore  it,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  captain- 
general  and  governor  of  New  Spain  :  but,  at  a 
moment  when  he  leaft  expe&ed  fuch  an  event, 
he  was  furprifed  by  the  arrival  from  Europe  of 
treafurers,  infpedtors,  controlers,  a  crowd  of  offi¬ 
cers  and  judges,  deftined  to  fuperfede  thofe  whom 
he  had  himfelf  appointed. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  one  of  his  diftant  ex¬ 
peditions,  thofe  officers,  on  a  falfe  report  of  his 
death  being  circulated  either  by  chance  or  de- 
fign,  fold  all  his  property,  and  divided  the  pro¬ 
duce  among  themfelves,  as  if  they  had  been  his 
heirs.  After  his  return,  he  punifhed  them,  and 
obliged  them  to  make  reftitution.  The  com¬ 
plaints  which  he  tranfmitted  to  Spain  refpedting 
their  infubordination,  and  their  recriminations 
againft  him,  furnilhed  the  Spanifh  court  with  a 
pretext  for  nominating  a  vice-roy.  The  man  ap¬ 
pointed  to  that .  office  was  not  Cortez,  to  whom 
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no  other  power  was  left  than  that  of  commander 
of  the  troops.  Mendoza,  the  new  vice-roy,  could 
not  brook  an  equal:  Cortez  could  not  brook  a 
fuperior.  The  latter  therefore  returned  to  Spain, 
whither  he  had  already  made  a  voyage  for  the 
purpofe  of  obtaining  juftice.  Though  received, 
as  before,  with  great  refpeCt  and  diftinCtion,  he 
however  difcovered  that  the  court  were  not  dif- 
pofed  to  re-in  Hate  him  in  the  poffeffion  of  an 
authority  which  they  feared  he  might  kabufe.  He 
endeavoured  by  every  mean  in  his  power  to  re* 
move  thofe  fufpicions  :  like  a  Ready  courtier,  he 
attended  Charles  in  his  expedition  to  Algiers, 
diftinguilhed  himfelf  there  by  his  ufual  difplay' 
of  courage,  had  a  horfe  killed  under  him  in  a  bat¬ 
tle  againft  the  Africans,  and  loft  in  the  field  two 
emeralds  of  ineftimable  value,  part  of  the  fpoils 
of  America.  At  length  being  fully  convinced 
that  his  complaifant  alfiduities  would  never  obtain 
for  him  a  reftoration  of  the  authority  and  rank  to 
which  he  was  entitled,  Cortez  retired  to  a  village 
near  Seville,  where  he  died  in  1554,  in  the  fixty- 
third  year  of  his  age. 

Although  he  had  ample  reafon  to  delight  in 
the  recollection  of  his  glorious  exploits,  may  we 
not  reafonably  fuppofe  that  the  peace  of  his  re¬ 
treat  was  fometimes  difturbed  by  regret  for  hav¬ 
ing  laboured  in  the  fervice  of  an  ungrateful 
matter — by  the  reproaches  of  his  confcience  on 
the  fubject  of  fo  many  wretched  Indians  facri- 
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Heed  to  his  avarice  and  ambition — and  by  the 
fhade  of  the  unfortunate  Guatimozin  ? 

The  Mexicans  have  none  but  oral  traditions 
reflecting  their  origin,  which  they  do  not  carry 
farther  back  than  the  commencement  of  the  tenth 
century  of  the  Chriftian  sera.  According  to  their 
account,  feven  tribes,  ifluing  from  feven  caverns 
of  which  the  fituation  is  not  pointed  out,  chafed 
before  them  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  a  race 
of  naked  favages  living  on  berries  and  roots— 
moftly  giants  and  very  cruel — and  drove  them  to 
the  mountains,  where  their  pofterity  Hill  fubfift. 
The  victors,  having  reached  the  borders  of  the 
lake,  built  towns  on  its  fhores.  The  laft  of  the 
feven  tribes  that  emerged  from  the  caverns  was 
that  of  the  Mexicans,  who  wandered  during  a 
period  of  eighty  years  before  they  could  find  a 
fit  place  to  fettle  their  relidence.  Their  god 
Vitzliputzli  had  promifed  to  them  a  country 
abounding  in  food,  and  in  gold  and  filver  and 
precious  Hones,  and  that  they  fhould  reign  over 
all  the  other  tribes. 

Confiding  in  the  truth  of  this  prediction,  they 
commenced  their  march,  carrying  with  them  the 
image  of  their  god  inclofed  in  a  cheft  which  was 
borne  on  the  (boulders  of  their  priefts.  The  cheft, 
being  confulted  by  thofe  minifters  of  the  divinity, 
regulated  the  motions  of  the  obedient  multitude, 
and  indicated  the  road  which  they  were  to  p'ur- 
fue.  They  never  dared  to  encamp  or  decamp 
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without  the  approbation  of  thofe  impoftors,  whom 
whenever  they  difobeyed,  they  were  fmitten  and 
punifhed  by  an  invifible  hand.  Whenever  the 
priefts  Hopped,  an  altar  was  eredted  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  camp,  and  on  it  was  placed  the  idol, 
which  thence  iffued  oracles.  Thefe  were  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  minifters  of  the  god,  who,  during 
this  tedious  peregrination,  digefted  their  fyftem 
of  religious  worlhip,  and  framed  all  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  a  civil  fociety. 

When  the  Mexicans  reached  the  lake,  they 
found  its  borders  already  occupied  by  the  other 
tribes.  As  a  favour,  the  occupants  ceded  to  the 
new-comers  a  fmall  ifland  on  condition  of  their 
paying  tribute  for  it.  There  the  latter  built  a 
town  which  from  their  own  name  they  called 
Mexico,  placed  in  the  centre  of  it  the  image  of 
their  god,  and  eredted  to  him  a  temple.  Their 
fettlement  was  progreflively  enlarged  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  other  little  ifles  adjacent,  which  they 
joined  to  it  by  caufeys.  Thus  was  at  length 
formed  that  great  city,  interfered  by  numberlefs 
canals,  and  exhibiting  altogether  an  appearance 
equally  lingular  as  magnificent. 

The  nation  being  confined  within  a  narrow 
compafs,  and  multiplying  in  numbers,  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  fend  forth  colonies ;  whence  it  was  forced 
to  fuftain  wars  in  fupporting  its  emigrants  againft 
thofe  who  attempted  to  drive  them  back.  Divi- 
fions  alfo  arofe  within  the  town  ;  and  thefe  dir- 
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ferent  caufes  determined  the  inhabitants  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  facerdotal  government,  and  place 
themfelves  under  that  of  a  king.  As  the  chiefs 
and  opulent  men  all  advanced  their  pretentions 
to  that  dignity,  it  was  agreed,  for  the  purpofe 
of  obviating  jealoufy,  that  their  monarch  fhould 
be  chofen  from  a  neighbouring  nation.  The  office 
of  inftalling  him  in  his  dignity  was  committed  to 
an  old  man,  who,  in  placing  him  on  the  throne, 
addreffed  to  him  an  affeCting  and  inftruCtive  dif- 
courfe  refpeCting  the  duties  of  royalty :  and  that 
practice,  which  was  not  intended  as  an  empty 
formality,  was  ever  after  continued. 

This  fir  it  king  was  not  a  conqueror,  but  con¬ 
tented  himfelf  with  defending  the  Mexicans 
'  againft  their  neighbours  on  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
by  whom  their  profperity  was  envied.  During  a 
reign  of  forty  years,  he  employed  his  attention 
in  embellifhing  the  town,  and  perfecting  its  laws. 

That  worthy  prince  left  a  numerous  progeny,  but 
did  not  choofe  to  nominate  any  one  of  them  as 
his  fuccefTor — “  being  convinced,”  he  faid,  “■  that 
ft  to  give  a  fovereign  to  a  nation  was  to  deprive 
“  her  of  her  natural  liberty.” — The  grateful 
Mexicans  elevated  to  the  throne  one  of  his  fons, 
who  had  the  wife  policy  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  a  neighbouring  king,  the  mod  dangerous  and 
implacable  enemy  to  the  Mexicans,  hoping  by 
that  alliance  to  procure  peace  for  his  fubjeCts , 

.which  end  he  accordingly  obtained. 
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The  third  king  v.ras  alfo  of  a  pacific  difpofitiom 
The  fourth,  a  warrior  and  a  conqueror;  lubdueci 
the  furrounding  nations.  He  made  his  own  peo¬ 
ple  fenfible  of  the  inconveniences  of  popular  elec¬ 
tions  which  till  then  had  prevailed,  and  perfuaded 
the  Mexicans  to  veil  the  power  of  choofing 
the  fovereign  in  fix  electors  only — of  whom  two 
were  tributary  kings  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  other 
four,  princes  of  the  royal  blood.  His  fucceffor, 
Montezuma  I,  extended  the  barbarous  cuflomt 
of  facrificing  the  prifoners  taken  from  the  enemy. 
That  practice  was  previoufiy  in  exigence  j  for  we 
find,  that,  at  the  firft  foundation  of  Mexico,  the 
fettlers  immolated  the  ion  of  a  forte  refs  who  had  / 
pointed  out  to  them  the  fpot  for  its  fite :  and 
from  that  period  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
fmearirig  their  idol  with  human  blood.  This 
fifth  monarch  kept  a  magnificent  court,  bellowed 
his  attention  on  the  affairs  of  government,  efta- 
blilhed  tribunals  of  juflice,  and  appointed  cen- 
fors  to  infpedt  the  morals  of  his  fubjects.  He 
alfo  eredted,  in  honour  of  his  god  Vitzliputzli, 
a  temple  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
Spaniards. 

The  eighth  king,  named  Autzal,  is  celebrated 
for  his  clemency,  liberality,  and  humanity.  He 
renounced  the  glory  of  conqueft,  which  had  been 
courted  by  lome  of  his  predeceffors.  This  mo¬ 
narch  employed  his  treafures  in  enlarging  and 
embellishing  his  capital,  imparting  vigour  to  in* 
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duftry,  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  people. 
Placed  between  two  lakes — the  one  fait,  the 
other  muddy  and  brackifh — and  having  no  other 
refource  within  the  city  than  their  wells  which 
were  tainted  with  thofe  difagreeable  qualities — 
the  Mexicans  were  obliged  to  go  in  queft  of 
potable  water  beyond  the  lakes.  Autzal  brought 
as  it  were  home  to  their  doors  thofe  fprings  which 
nature  had  placed  at  a  diftance  :  he  perforated 
mountains,  elevated  valleys,  led  aqueducts  along 
the  tides  of  the  caufeys,  and  exhibited  to  the 
aftonilhed  inhabitants  whole  rivers  of  falubrious 
water  flowing  through  their  city.  He  was  the 
immediate  predeceffor  of  Montezuma  II,  the 
ninth  emperor  of  Mexico,  and  the  laft,  if  we  do 
not  count  Guatimozin,  who  only  bound  on  his 
temples  a  bloody  diadem,  arid  pafled  from  the 
throne  to  the  gibbet,  to  the  eternal  difgrace  of 
the  Spanifh  conquerors. 

The  Mexican  year  was,  like  ours,  divided  into 
months  and  weeks.  At  the  end  came  four  fuper- 
numerary  days,  which  were  to  be  excluflvely  de-  * 
voted  to  feftivity.  All  labours  then  ceafed  :  com¬ 
merce  was  interrupted  :  the  proceedings  of  juftice 
were  fufpended  :  even  religion  itfelf  itemed  for¬ 
gotten  ;  and  the  public  mind  was  wholly  en- 
grofled  by  pleafure.  The  commencement  ot  the 
year  was  fixed  on  the  firft  day  of  fpring.  Per¬ 
haps  it  might  have  been  better  placed  in  autumn, 
the  feafon  when  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  gathered  ; 
becaufe  to  begin  to  enjoy  is  to  begin  to  live. 

VOL.  IX.  l  1 
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The  Mexicans  had  a  tradition,  that,  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  every  fifty-fecond  year  of  their  sera, 
the  world  was  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed.  In 
the  evening  of  the  concluding  day,  they  bade 
adieu  to  the  fun  with  fighs  and  tears,  embraced 
each  other  as  if  never  more  to  meet,  (hut  themfelves 
up  in  their  houfes,  and  there  mournfully  remained 
till  the  fucceeding  day,  when,  aftonifhed  to  find 
themfelves  ftill  alive,  and  to  fee  that  no  alteration 
had  taken  place  around  them,  they  indulged  in 
raptyrous  joy,„  fang  hymns,  and  congratulated 
each  other  that  a  new  period  was  happily  begun, 
and  that  they  might  now  live  without  fear  fifty- 
two  years  more. 

The  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Mexicans, 
though  fraught  with  many  laudable  pradices,  pre- 
fented  cruelties  and  abfurdities  and  indecencies 
which  appear  very  aftonilhing  among  a  civilifed 
people.  They  acknowledged  a  fupreme  god, 
creator,  preferver,  and  benefador.  To  exprefs 
that  great  lord  of  nature,  the  Mexican  language 
wanted  a  term.  Thofe  people  teftified  their  be¬ 
lief  in  the  exigence  of  that  divinity  by  raifing 
their  eyes  to  heaven  with  great  veneration. 
Although  they  allowed  that  god  to  be  omnipotent, 
they  could  form  no  conception  of  his  omnipre¬ 
fence,  but  imagined  that,  to  govern  the  univerle, 
he  had  under  him  fubordinate  divinities  intruded 
with  that  care.  Next  to  this  fupreme  god  and  his 
affiftants,  they  particularly  honoured  the  fun,  the 
moon,  the  morning-dar,  and  the  fea.  The  image 
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of  Vitzliputzli  was  the  greateft  vifible  god,  and 
fuperintended  the  profperity  of  the  empire.  Next 
to’  him  came  Tezcatliputza,  who  prefided  over 
expiations.  He  bore  darts  in  his  hand,  importing 
that  he  punilhed  the  wicked.  His  throne  was 
adorned  with  human  fkulls  and  bones,  emblema* 
tic  of  his  authority  over  famine  and  peftilence. 

In  fome  places  they  had  a  living  objedt  of  their 
religious  worlhip.  This  was  no  other  -  than  one 
of  their  prifoners  of  war,  dignified  with  the  name 
of  the  god  to  whom  he  was  deftined  to  be  offered 
a  vidtim.  During  an  entire  year,  he  was  adored, 
decorated  with  precious  jewels,  and  fed  with  the 
moll  delicious  offerings.  They  obliged  him  to 
bellow  his  beneclidtionon  children  and  fickperfons; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  they  facrificed 
him.  To  pierce  with  the  facred  knife  the  heart  of 
the  vidtim,  to  tear  it  from  his  palpitating  entrails, 
to  offer  it  fmofcing  to  the  idol,  and  to  fqueeze 
from  it  the  blood  to  bedew  the  image,  was  the 
honourable  privilege  of  the  high  priefl  or  his 
vicegerent.  The  college  of  priefts  pofleffed  the 
greateft  influence  in  ftate-affairs-,  becaufe  they  di¬ 
rected  the  confciences  of  the  people  and  of  the 
fovereign.  They  acquired  that  credit  by  a  life  of 
aufterity  and  felfcdenial.  The  office  of  priefts  to 
Vitzliputzli  was  hereditary  in  fome  families.  In 
the  temples  of  the  other  gods,  the  priefthood  was 
obtained  by  eledtion ;  or  the  individuals  were 
deftined  to  it  by  their  education  from  the  age  of 
childhood. 
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Marriage,  among  the  Mexicans,  was  a  public 
rite.  The  priefts  interrogated  the  betrothed  pair 
refpe&ing  their  inclinations,  pronounced  to  them 
an  exhortation,  and  tied  the  extremity  of  the  wo¬ 
man’s  veil  to  a  corner  of  the  man’s  garment. 
Linked  by  this  emblem  of  union,  and  attended  by 
the  pried:,  they  vifited  the  domeftic  fire,  and, 
proftrating  themfelves,  paid  adoration  to  it,  as 
the  future  witnefs  of  their  connubial  happinefs; 
then,  fitting  down,  they  received  food  in  equal 
fhares.  There  were  public  places  of  depcfit  to 
receive  and  preferve  the  articles  of  agreement. 
Divorce  depended  on  the  mutual  confent  of  the 
parties  but  they  were  forbidden,  under  pain  of 
death,  to  come  together  again  after  they  had  once 
made  a  feparation.  While  any  (park  of  regard 
remained  for  that  partner  of  the  nuptial  couch 
who  had  been  theobjedt  of  pad  affedtion,  the  im- 
poffibility  of  ever  rekindling  the  once  extinguifhed 
flame  prevented  married  folk  from  fuffering  them¬ 
felves  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  impetuofity  of 
anger,  or  milled  by  the  errors  of  caprice.  When 
fuch  an  event  happened,  the  boys  followed  the 
father,  and  the  girls  remained  with  the  mother. 
The  conjugal  mi  (behaviour  of  the  wife  reflected 
difgrace  on  her  hulband. 

New-born  children  were  carried  to  the  temple 
with  great  folemnity,  and  placed  on  the  altar.  The 
prieft  pronounced  a  dil’courfe  on  the  miferies  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  drew  fome  drops  of  blood  from  the  fexuai 
parts  of  the  infant,  whom  he  then  plunged  into 
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water,  repeating  meantime  a  certain  formula  of 
words.  Into  the  hand  of  a  male  was  put  a  fword  or 
feme  mechanic  implement,  according  to  the  pro- 
feffion  of  the  father  :  but  no  fuch  diftindion  was 
obferved  with  refped  to  females,  who  all  indii- 
criminately  received  a  fpindle  and  diftaff,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  rank  of  their  parents. 

At  certain  dated  periods,  the  priefts  made  of  a 
kind  of  paftea  human  figure  which  they  called  the- 
god  of  penitence.  This  they  diftributed  in  fmall 
feraps  to  the  people,  who  received  and  ate  them 
with  great  devotion.  Human  facrifices  were 
carried  to  an  incredible  excefs.  Will  it  be  be¬ 
lieved  that  in  a  fingle  day  the  altars  have  been 
drenched  with  the  blood  of  twenty  thoufand 
vidims?  The  funeral  of  a  king  prefented  a  tre¬ 
mendous  fpedacle.  His  entire  houfehold  were 
obliged  to  die  with  him,  on  pain  ot  being  declared 
guilty  of  ingratitude — and  ingratitude  was  by  the 
Mexicans  deemed  the  blackeft  of  crimes.  Among 
the  higher  clafs  of  fubjeds,  it  was  cuftomary  for 
the  wife  to  bury  herfelf  with  her  deceafed  huf- 
band.  They  ereded  magnificent  fepulcres  •,  and, 
together  with  the  dead  body,  they  depofited  in 
the  tomb  a  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  and  jewels, 
and  likewife  provifions  for  the  other  world — a 
proof  that  they  had  at  lead  fome  idea  of  the 
immortality  of  the  foul. 

The  emperor  was  not  crowned  until  he  had 
didinguilhed  himfelf  by  fome  military  exploit. 
The  chief  pried  anointed  him  with  a  certain* 
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unguent  •  confifting  of  many  ingredients  fuppofed 
to  poffefs  fovereign  virtue  againft  witchcraft  and 
difeafe.  He  next  Iprinkled  him  with  confecrated 
water,  and  laid  on  his  Ihoulders  a  mantle  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  painted  reprefentation  of  human  fkulls  and 
bones,  as  an  admonition  that  he  mull  fubmit  to 
the  general  law  of  mortality.  The  monarch 
fwore  to  fupport  the  religion  and  laws  of  his  pre- 
deceffors,  and  to  maintain  the  people  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  He  promifed 
that  the  fun  fliould  fhine  every  day,  that  the  rain 
fhould  fall  whenever  it  were  necefiary,  and  that 
the  empire  fhould  not,  under  his  reign,  experience 
either  pefrilence  or  famine  or  inundation.  The 
meaning  of  that  promife  was  that  he  would  adt 
in  fuch  manner  as  never  to  draw  down,  by  any 
rnifconduct  on  his  part,  thofe  inflidtions  of  celef- 
tial  vengeance  on  his  un-offending  fubjecfs. 

The  honours  paid  to  the  king  were  a  fpecies  of 
adoration.  Among  his  numerous  concubines, 
were  two  favourites  on  whom  he  conferred  the 
title  of  queens.  His  revenues  were  immenfe: 
every  fubjedf  was  obliged  to  pay  to  him  one  third 
of  his  property  or  of  the  produce  of  his  induftry ; 
and  thofe  contributions  were  levied  with  extreme 
rigor.  The  foldiers  were  favoured  above  all 
other  clalfes:  they  v/ore  badges  of  merit,  and  .mili¬ 
tant  diftiridtions.  There  was'  an  order  of  knight- 
hood  to  which  none  but  princes  were  admitted 
nor  they,  until  they  had  entitled  themfelves  to  that 
honour  by  fplendid  achievements.  It  was  a  red 
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ribband  binding  their  hair,  and  having  tafiels 
appended  to  it,  of  which  the  number  was  aug¬ 
mented  on  the  performance  of  each  meritorious 
exploit — a  fure  mode  of  keeping  emulation  con- 
ftantly  alive. 

Juftice  was  diftributed  in  a  fummary  manner. 
As  the  Mexicans  were  unskilled  in  the  art  of 
writing,  heir  legal  proceedings  were  fhort,  and 
the  punithments  marked  with  a  feverity  calcu¬ 
lated  to  ftrike;  terror.  The  monarch’s  council  at¬ 
tentively  watched  oveT  the  magiftrates.  Every 
opportunity  was  afforded  of  procuring  education 
for  children — public  fchools  for  the  plebeians,  and 
colleges  or  feminaries  for  thofe  of  noble  birth. 
The  teachers  were  held  in  great  refpedt,  and  fome- 
times  called ‘to  the  miniftry,  as  polfeffing  fuperior 
knowledge. 

The  pupils  of  the  firfh  clafs  were  inftrudted  in 
the  rules  of  the  calendar,  and  made  to  learn  the 
fongs  compofed  in  praife  of  great  men,  as  well  as 
the  canticles  in  honour  of  the  gods.  The  objedt 
of  the  fecond  clafs  was  morality.  The  matters 
here  ftudied  the  tempers  of  the  youth  under  their 
tuition,  and  impreffed  them  with  the  neceflity  of 
being  docile,  humble,  modeft,  and  well-behaved. 
Jt  was  not  till  their  minds  and  hearts  were  duly 
formed  that  they  were  advanced  to  the  third 
clafs,  in  which  they  applied  themfelves  to  bodily 
exercifes :  belides  thofe  of  running,  wreftling, 
fwimming,  they  were  taught  to  handle  the  fvvord, 
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to  fhoot  arrows,  to  leap,  to  perform  long  races,  to 
carry  burdens,  to  differ  hunger  and  third;,  and  inure 
themfelves  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  feafons. 

After  having  been  trained  to  thefe  exercifes, 
the  young  nobles  were  fent  to  the  army  to  make 
trial  of  the  military  life  during  one  campaign. 
They  were  obliged  to  carry  their  own  baggage 
equally  as  the  meaned  foldiers,  as  well  for  the 
fake  of  hardening  them,  as  of  humbling  their 
vanity,  and  accudoming  them  to  fubordination 
and  obedience.  After  the  conclufion  of  that  cam¬ 
paign,  they  were  at  liberty  to  enter  into  a  different 
fphere  of  life,  if  they  felt  a  greater  inclination 
for  it. — Notwithdanding  thefe  fine  inditutions, 
the  empire  of  Mexico  was  overturned  in  four 
years ;  and  it  is  now  governed  by  a  Spanifli 
vice-roy. 

That  country  is  the  real  treafury  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  It  is  called  New  Spain,  and  their  money- 
ched.  It  furnifhes  them  with  wool,  cotton,  fugar, 
filk,  cochineal,  chocolate,  feathers,  honey,  balm, 
woods  for  dying,  fait,  tallow,  tobacco,  ginger, 
odoriferous  and  medicinal  plants,  amber,  pearls, 
precious  hones,  gold,  and  fiver. 

New  Spain  is  at  prefent  inhabited  by  a  mixed 
population  confiding  of  Indians,  Spaniards,  other 
Europeans,  and  even  negroes.  The  defcendents 
of  unmixed  Spanifli  blood  are  denominated  creoles 
thofe  fprung  from  the  union  of  the  Spanifh  with 
the  American  race  are  called,  in  the  fecond  gene¬ 
ration,  mefiizos — in  the  third,  tereerons — in  the 
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fourth,  quarterons-,  the  offspring  of  Europeans 
and  negroes  are  termed  mulatloes :  the  laft  clafs 
is  that  arifing  from  the  conjunction  of  negroes 
and  Indians.  The  native  Mexicans  are  tall,  hand- 
fome,  well-proportioned,  aftive,  fupple,  *nitnble. 
Their  complexion  is  olive-coloured  j  they  have 
large  lively  fparkling  eyes,  with  a  round  vifage  and 
regular  features.  The  women  participate  all  thefe 
advantages,  befides  poffefling  a  greater  fhare  of 
the  agreeable  qualities.  Both  fexes  are  fond  of 
their  hair,  and  delight  to  leave  it  flowing  loole  in 
the  wind  :  but  that  of  their  heads  is  the  only  hair 
which  they  fuffer  to  grow  on  any  part  of  their 
perfons. 

In  a  country  fo  extenfive,  we  mud  expeCt  to 
find  a  diverfity  of  ideas  and  manners.  Of  the 
nations  inhabiting  it,  fome  confider  a  flat  nofe  as 
materially  conducive  to  beauty,  and  take  great 
pains  to  flatten  the  nofes  of  their  children  :  others 
fqueeze  their  heads  to  make  the  forehead  affume 
a  pyramidal  form,  Like  their  anceftors,  they  flill 
take  a  pleafure  in  disfiguring  themfelves  by  paint¬ 
ing  their  faces.  The  cuftom  of  painting  the  body 
gradually  wears  away  in  proportion  as  they  grow 
habituated  to  the  ufe  of  clothing. 

In  no  other  part  of  the  world  does  fo  great  a 
variety  in  drefs  prevail.  Both  men  and  women 
univerfally  retain  the  ancient  pafiion  for  rings, 
trinkets,  and  jewels.  But  it  is  among  the  Indians 
who  have  preferved  their  liberty  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  that  we  muff  look  for  the  primitive  qha- 
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rafter  of  the  Mexicans,  their  genius,  and  the  true 
imprint  of  nature.  They  are  found  to  be  brave, 
generous,  humane  :  their  morals  are  pure  :  they 
employ  themfelves  in  fi firing,  hunting,  and  agri¬ 
culture.  They  fow  and  plant  no  more  than  what 
is  barely  fufficient  for  their  fuftenance.  Ever 
chagrined  and  afflicted  by  the  recolleftion  of  their 
former  condition,  they  feem  to  difdarn  all  fuper- 
fluities,  and  confine  themfelves  to  what  is  in- 
difpenfably  neceffary. 

The  country  is  divided  by  the  Spaniards  into 
three  audiences  or  tribunals,  all  fubject  to  the 
authority  of  a  vice-roy  who  refides  at  Mexico. 
That  city  is  the  moil  regular  in  the  univerfe.  All 
the  flreets  run  in  ftraight  lines,  and  are  fo  well 
difpofed  that  they  afford  unbounded  fcope  to  the 
view.  It  has  neither  ramparts  nor  walls,  the  lake 
lupplying  the  place  of  that  defence.  It  is  ap¬ 
proached  by  five  beautiful  caufeys,  each  running 
from  a  town  built'  on  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
which  is  moreover  furrounded  by  villages  pre- 
fenting  a  delightful  profpeft  from  the  centre  of 
the  city.  The  lake  itfelf,  at  all  times  covered 
with  boats  and'  gondolas,  forms  a  highly  ani¬ 
mated  pifture.  That  capital  poffelfes  every 
thing  conducive  to  utility  or  beauty — vaft  hofpi- 
tais,  fuperb  palaces,  magnificent,  churches.  The 
appearance  of  the  (hops,  abundantly  ftored  with 
rich  merchandife,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  per¬ 
petual  fair. 
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PERU, 

If  ever  fortune  mocked  the  defigms  of  men — Pc™,;* 

.  .  .  ,  South 

or,  rather,  if  ever  the  all-provident  being  exercifed  America, 
his  avenging  juftice,  and  as  it  were  cleared  himfelf  south  sea, 
from  thofe  crimes  which  he  had  permitted — it 
was  in  the  cataftrophes  that  befell  the  firft  con¬ 
querors  of  Peru.  Hurried  on  by  ambition,  aban¬ 
doned  to  all  the  exceiTes  of  their  paffijons,  and 
thirdly  of  blood  and  gold,  they  fell  under  the 
weapons,  not  of  the  Indians,  but  of  Spaniards,  the. 
afTociates  of  their  rapine  and  cruelty,  and  mutually 
inflicted  punifhment  on  each  other. 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  Balboa,  the  founder 
of  the  colony  of  Darien,  when  he  turned  in  an 
eaftern  direction  to  go  make  thofe  difcoveries 
which  colt  him  his  life,  left  to  Francis  Pizarro, 
an  officer  under  his  command,  tne  talk  of  feeking 
that  weftern  country  where  the  people  were  re¬ 
ported  to  eat  and  drink  from  veflels  of  gold. 
Together  with  the  hopes  thus  excited,  he  be¬ 
queathed  to  him  the  certainty  of  thofe  toils  and 
difficulties  and  dangers  infeparably  attendant  on 
fimilar  enterprifes.  Pizarro  was  not  deterred  by 
the  profpeCt.  He  previoufly  examined  the  Hate 
of  the  country  in  petty  voyages  along  the  coaft ; 
and,  having  found  that  he  might  venture  to  land 
in  it  with  fome  probability  of  being  able  to  pro¬ 
ceed  further,  he  affociated  with  himfelf  two  part- 
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ners,  of  his  fortune — Ferdinand  de  Luques,  a 
prieft,  already  proprietor  of  the  ille  of  Tobago, 
who  furnilhed  the  chief  part  of  the  expenfe— -and 
Almagro,  who  had,  by  his  good  condudl,  already 
acquired  conliderable  reputation  among  the  adven¬ 
turers.  Pizarro  himfelf  had  ferved  in  the  wars  of 
San-Domingo  and  Cuba,  and  borne  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  in  feveral  important  expeditions.  Thofe 
three  men  entered  into  an  agreement  not  to  aban¬ 
don  each  other,  or  fuller  themfelves  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged  by  any  difficulty,  until  they  Ihould  have 
completed  the  difcovery  and  conqueft  of  Peru. 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  1525,  they  equipped 
two  fmall  veffels,  in  which  they  embarked  eighty 
men  and  four  horfes.  Almagro  and  Pizarro  took 
each  one  half  of  that  force,  and  feparated,  for 
the  purpofe  of  difcovering  a  greater  extent  of 
country  at  the  fame  time.  They  did  not  go  far 
afunder;  and  the  neceffity  of  affording  each  other 
mutual  aid  occafionally  re-united  them.  But  al¬ 
ready  they  felt  and  fhowed  that  jealoufy  of  com¬ 
mand  which  was  the  predominant  paffion  of  the 
conquerors  of  Peru.  With  refpedt  to  Ferdinand 
de  Luques,  there  is  henceforward  fcarcely  any 
more  mention  of  him  than  it  is  ufual,  in  en- 
terprifes  of  genius  and  difficulty,  to  make  of  thole 
rich  capitaliffs  who  lay  out  their  money  in  them 
at  intereft. 

1  _ 

After  three  years  of  excurfions,  Pizarro  and 
Almagro  had  yet  made  no  fettiement  in  the 
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country :  but  they  fucceeded  in  acquiring  a  con¬ 
viction  that  the  fuccefs  of  their  project  was 
poffible.  Their  funds  being  now  nearly  ex- 
haufted,  Pizarro  formed  the  refolution  of  going  in 
perfon  to  communicate  his  plan  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  afliftance. 
He  experienced  there  a  good  reception,  but  re¬ 
ceived  only  the  title  of  marquis  with  the  com- 
miffion  of  captain-general  and  governor  of  all  the 
countries  which  the  Spaniards  might  fubdue  in 
thofe  regions.  He  carried  back  with  him  fome 
adventurers,  and  was  accompanied  by  his  four 
brothers  who  were  equally  brave  and  enterprifing 
as  himfelf.  During  his  abfence,  Almagro  was 
employed  in  recruiting  at  Panama.  He  was  highly 
incenfed  that  Pizarro  had  procured  the  entire 
authority  for  himfelf :  but  the  latter  appeafed  him 
by  appointing  him  his  lieutenant ;  and  they  fet 
out  on  their  expedition  in  1530  with  three  fhips 
carrying  two  hundred  men  and  about  fixty  horfes ; 
which  force  conftituted  their  whole  army. 

Almagro  remained  with  the  fleet,  while  Pizarro 
advanced  into  the  country.  The  firfl:  operation 
of  his  foldiers — adventurers  picked  up  at  random, 
and  over  whom,  it  mull  be  owned,  he  did  not 
poflefs  perfeft  controul — was  to  pillage  a  little 
town  where  thev  had  been  received  in  a  friendlv 

J  J 

manner.  The  cacique  concealed  himfelf,  but, 
being  difcovered,  was  conducted  to  Pizarro,  who 
vainly  laboured  toperfuade  him  that  the  Spaniards 
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had  not  been  guilty  toward  him  of  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  hofpitality.  On  this  occafion  the  fol- 
diers,  for  mere  amufement  and  to  try  the  degree  of 
hardnefs,  broke  to  pieces  fome  emeralds  of  whofe 
value  they  were  ignorant.  Pizarro  fent  fome 
fpecimens  of  the  plunder  to  Almagro,  who  imme¬ 
diately  failed  with  that  alluring  bait  to  go  raife 
recruits  at  Panama  and  in  its  vicinity.  Their 
little  army  flood  in  great  need  of  re-inforcement. 
Pizarro  had  acquired  information  in  his  excur- 
fions,  and  knew  what  refiftance  awaited  him. 

The  empire  of  Peru  was  rent  by  a  civil  war  be¬ 
tween  two  rival  princes,  who  feverally  claimed  the 
throne,  and  were  thus  prevented  by  their  mutual 
hoftiiities  from  attending  to  a  handful  of  ilrangers 
arrived  on  their  coafts.  Thofe  rivals  were  Hueicar 
and  Atahualapa — the  former  a  legitimate  fon  of 
the  deceafed  emperor,  and  already  in  pofTeffion  of 
the  crown — the  latter,  his  fpurious  offspring,  and 
afpiring  to  the  imperial  dignity.  Three  victories 
decided  the  conteft  in  favour  of  Atahualapa : 
Huefcar  was  made  prifoner;  and  thefe  fucceffes 
left  the  victor  fufficientiy  at  leiture  to  direct  his 
attention  toward  the  foreigners.  At  fir  ft  he  was 
not  much  alarmed  :  for  their  number  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  two  hundred ;  and  what  could  fo  fmall  a 
band  aecompiifh  ?  That  fmall  band,  however, 
had  already  •  defeated  a  numerous  army  with 
which  they  had  been  oppofed  by  fome  tributary 
caciques. 
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The  reader  has  not  forgotten  that  Cortez  was 
partly  indebted  for  hi's  fuccefles  to  the  opinion 
prevalent  among  the  Mexicans  that  Quezalcoaff 
the  founder  of  their  empire,  had  fet  out  from  that 
country  to  fubj.ugate  the  regions  of  the  eaft, — 
that  his  fucceffors  were  in  turn  to  fend  warriors  to 
Mexico,  who  flrould  give  laws  to  its  inhabitants, 
and  reform  its  government — that  Cortez  was  the 
predicted  embaflador  from  the  prince  of  the 
eaft — and  that  confequently  all  attempts  to  rehft 
him  muft  prove  ineffectual.  By  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  co-incidence,  a  nearly  fimilar  opinion 
prevailed  in  Peru — that  the  Spaniards,  whom  their 
arms  proved  to  be  mafters  of  the  thunder,  were 
brothers  to  the  Peruvians,  and,  like  them,  were 
defcended  from  the  fun — that  Pizarro,  their  chief, 
was  more  particularly  the  offspring  of  that  lumi¬ 
nary,  was  himfelf  an  inca,  fon  of  the  fupreme 
Virachoca,  and  thus  nearly  related  to  the  inca 
Atahualapa — that  the  adts  of  violence  committed 
by  the  Spaniards  were  punifhments  ordained  by 
the  great  Virachoca — that  it  was  neceffary  to  fob- 
mit  to  the  authority  of  thofe  ftrangers,  and  bow 
beneafli  the  fceptre  of  Pacachamac,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  fovereign  emperor,  of  whom  Pizarro  afferted 
himfelf  to  be  the  embaflador. 

It  is  not  known  whether  Pizarro,  at  the  time  of 
the  firft  embafly  which  he  fent  to  Atahualapa, 
was  apprifed  of  this  prejudice  fo  favourable  to 
his  views.  That  commander  of  feventy  men  fent 
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the  following  mefifage  to  the  general  of  a  hundred 
thoufand  foldiers — “  I  am  a  fubjedt  of  the  greateft 
<c  monarch  in  the  world.  He  has  fent  me  to  re- 
(i  claim  you  and  your  people  from  the  practice  of 
et  an  impious  and  abominable  religion.  I  hope 
cc  you  will  give  me  a  kind  and  friendly  reception : 
ts  in  which  cafe  you  may  depend  on  my  fidelity 
tc  in  ferving  you.,  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you 
<e  feek  to  injure  me — if  you  prefer  war  to  peace — ■ 
tc  you  fhall  foon  feel  that  the  Spaniards  are 
“  equally  terrible  to  their  enemies  as  ufeful  to 
“  their  allies.” 

The  inca’s  anfwer  was  fubmiffive  and  corre- 
fpondent  to  the  prejudice  he  entertained.  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Soto,  a  young  officer  of  pleafmg  figure,  ac¬ 
companied  the  meffenger  who  carried  to  the  em¬ 
peror  that  fpecies  of  challenge.  At  fight  of  him, 
Atahualapa  exclaimed — “  Behold  the  very  figure, 
“  port,  and  drefs,  of  our  god  Virachoca,  exadtly 
“  as  defcribed  by  the  inca  Virachoca,  our  an- 
“  ceftor.”  He  added,  that,  being  convinced  that 
the  great  Virachoca  had  pre-ordained  every  thing 
that  was  to  happen,  he  had  not,  although  ap- 
prifed  of  the  victories  gained  by  the  Spaniards, 
taken  any  meafures  to  oppofe  them ;  that  he 
would  fubmit  to  whatever  they  might  require  of 
him,  and  only  entreated  their  clemency  for  his 
fubjedts,  his  wives,  and  his  friends. 

Such  language  appears  very  extraordinary  from 
a.  monarch  who  at  that .  very  moment  had  a 
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hundred  thoufand  combatants  at  his  command* 
They  were  Rationed  in  feparate  bodies  at  regular 
diftances  from  each  other,  forming  lines  from  the 
borders  to  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  This  dif- 
pofitioft  gave  an  appearance  of  probability  to  the 
opinion  that  the  Peruvian  prince  had  fuffered  the 
Spaniards  to  penetrate  fo  far  into  his  territory  only 
for  the  purpofe  of  furrounding  and  deftroying 
them.  Indeed  hiftorians  agree  that  little  credit  is 
to  be  given  to  thofe  reciprocal  difcourfesj  and 
they  allege  a  good  reafon,  which  is,  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  and  Peruvians  had  none  but  unfkilful  in¬ 
terpreters,  and  could  not  yet  without  difficulty 
underftand  each  other  on  points  relating  to  the 
common  concerns  of  life. 

In  the  lift  of  thofe  particulars  which  appear  to 
be  related  on  at  leaft  doubtful  grounds,  may  be 
placed  the  pretended  difcourfe  of  the  friar  Vincent 
Valverde.  If  the  harangue  be  genuine,  that  friar 
was  a  very  aftonifhing  enthufiaft.  He  ftepped 
forth  from  the  ranks,  it  is  faid,  at  the  moment 
when  the  two  armies  were  meafuring  each  other 
with  their  eyes.  He  advanced  toward  the  em¬ 
peror,  who  viewed  with  furprife  his  cowl  and 
frock,  fo  different  from  the  drefs  of  the  foldiers  : 
he  fpoke  to  the  inca  of  the  emperor  Charles  V, 
of  the  pope,  of  God  the  father,  of  the  fon,  of  the 
holy  fpirit,  of  the  divinity  and  life  of  Jefus  Chrift. 
“  And  whence,”  afked  Atahualapa,  “  have  you 
“  learned  all  thefe  things  ?” — “From  this  book,” 
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anfwered  Valverde,  prefenting  to  him  ?his  brevi¬ 
ary.  The  emperor  took  it  into  his  hand,  put  it 
to  his  ear,  and,  not  hearing  it  fpeak,  threw  it  to 
the  ground.  The  following  words  are  recorded  as 
fpoken  by  him — “  You  believe  Jefus  Chrift  to  be 
4t  God  !  And  he  died !  I  adore  the  fun  and 
*  moon,  which  are  immortal.  I  owe  no  tribute  to 
44  any  prince :  nor  do  I  choofe  to  be  a  vaflal  ex- 
44  cept  to  the  gods  alone.  I  owe  nothing  to  the 
44  pope :  and  I  know  not  why  he  claims  a  right 
44  to  difpofe  of  my  kingdom.  With  refpedt  to 
44  my  religion,  it  were  an  a<5t  of  folly  and  impiety 
44  to  renounce  the  do&rine  which  I  have  received 
44  from  my  anceftors,  until  you  have  proved  to  me 
44  the  falfity  of  mine  and  the  truth  of  yours.” 

Shocked  by  fuch  Mafphemies,  the  monk  haftily 
withdrew,  and  returned  to  the  Spanifli  ranks.  The 
charge  was  immediately  founded.  Pizarro,  being 
convinced  that  every  thing  depended  on  the  fate 
of  the  inca,  rallied,  at  the  head  of  fifteen 
cuiralfiers,  on  the  troops  who  furrounded  that 
prince’s  litter.  He  there  met  as  great  refiftance 
as  could  be  made  by  naked  men  againft  affailants 
coated  in  fteel.  A  foldier,  named  Miguel,  was  the 
firfl:  who  broke  through  the  oppofing  band  :  he 
was  followed  by  the  others,  who  overthrew  the 
bearers,  and  made  the  emperor  prifoner.  That 
misfortune  was  no  fooncr  known  through  the 
Peruvian  army,  than  its  ranks  broke  in  confufion, 
and  difperfed.  The  Spaniards  had  no  farther  trouble 
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than  that  of  killing,  and  foon  found  themfelves 
the  only  living  creatures  in  the  field  of  battle. 

The  fpoil  was  immenfe,  becaufe  the  Peruvians, 
confiding  in  their  great  fuperiority  of  number,  had 
come  to  the  conflict  adorned  as  for  a  feftival* 
The  emperor  offered,  as  the  price  of  his  ranfom, 
as  much  gold  as  would  fill,  to  the  height  of  his 
extended  arm,  the  apartment  where  he  was  con¬ 
fined.  The  offer  was  accepted  3  and  paffports  were 
received  from  him  to  go  and  vifit  all  the  temples 
of  the  empire  for  the  purpofe  of  colle&ing  that 
fum.  Thefe  vifits,  for  which  the  Spaniards  did 
not  choofe  to  rely  on  the  agency  of  others,  af¬ 
forded  them  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  country.  Atahualapa  learned 
during  his  captivity,  that  his  brother  Huefcar, 
whom  he  kept  in  confinement,  had  made  offers  to 
Pizarro  for  the  purpofe  of  regaining  his  liberty. 
He  therefore  fent  an  order  that  he  ihould  be  put 
to  death  3  which  was  immediately  executed  :  but 
Atahualapa  himfelf  fhortly  after  experienced  the 
fame  fate. 

Although  the  promifed  gold  was  feen  arriving 
in  heaps,  the  Spaniards  never  thought  they  had 
enough.  The  viftors  could  not  refufe  to  allow  a 
fhare  to  Almagro,  though  he  had  not  joined  them 
until  after  the  victory.  He  came  accompanied 
by  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  fifty  horfes. 
Between  the  old  and  the  new  foldiers,  quarrels 
arofc  refpeding  the  divilion  of  the  fpoil :  the 
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chiefs  too  had  fome  warm  altercations :  but  from 
motives  of  common  intereft  they  again  came  to  a 
good  underftanding.  They  agreed  alfo,  that,  to 
preferve  their  foldiers  from  thofe  vices  which  are 
the  infeparable  companions  of  idlenefs — debauch, 
and  particularly  the  inordinate  paffipn  for  gaming, 
which  they  indulged  with  extravagant  eagernefs — 
it  was  expedient  to  purfue  their  conquefts  with 
all  poffible  fpeed.  But  the  captive  emperor  was 
an  obftacle  in  their  way.  Since  they  had  received 
his  ranfom,  they  were  bound  to  releafe  him  :  and 
then  what  remaining  claim  would  they  have 
againft  the  empire  r  The  unfortunate  monarch 
earneftly  folicited  the  performance  of  their  en¬ 
gagements.  He  offered  to  fubmit  to  the  heavieft 
yoke,  promifed  to  abftain  from  ever  attempting 
any  thing  contrary  to  the  interefts  of  the  Spaniards, 
to  acknowledge  himfelf  the  vaffal  of  Charles  V, 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  to  receive  immediate 
baptifm.  Vain  efforts  !  His  death  was  neceflary. 

Pizarro  and  Alinagro  eftablifhed  a  tribunal,  of 
which  themfelves  were  the  chief  judges.  Six 
charges  were  brought  forward  againft  the  inca — 
That,  being  an  illegitimate  fon,  he  had  feifed  on 
the  crown ; — that  he  had  procured  the  death  of 
/Inis  brother  and  fovereign,  Huefcar ; — that  he  had 
given  the  order  for  his  execution,  while  he  was 
himfelf  a  prifoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards ; — 
that  he  had  authorifed  and  commanded  human 
lacrifices ; — that  he  had  ftirred  up  unjuft  wars, 
which  had  caufed  the  deftrudion  of  multitudes  j— 
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finally,  that,. even  fince  the  arrivahof  the  Spaniards 
in  Peru,  he  had  levied  taxes  without  their  autho¬ 
rity,  had  fquandered  the  public  treafure  which 
was  their  property,  and  had  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  Indians  to  revolt.  Atahualapa  made  a  very 
able  defence.  After  having  proved  the  incom¬ 
petency  of  his  judges  to  take  cognifance  of  his 
brother’s  death,  or  of  the  wars  or  taxes  in 
queftion,  he  denied  the  confpiracy  of  the  Indians 
alleged  againft  him,  and  called  heaven  and  earth 
to  witnefs  the  fidelity  with  which  he  had  fulfilled 
his  engagements.  He  was  neverthelefs  condemned 
to  be  burned  alive ;  but,  as  a  fpecial  favour,  in 
confequence  of  his  having  fubmitted  to  baptifm, 
he  was  only  ftrangled.  The  report  of  his  death 
was  no  fooner  made  public,  than  the  Peruvians 
proclaimed,  as  their  emperor,  Manco-Capac  the 
brother  of  Huefcar. 

Fame,  whofe  voice  exaggerates  every  thing, 
publifhed  in  Europe  from  her  hundred  mouths 
that  gold  was  as  common  as  fand  at  Quito  and 
Cufco  and  Lima,  the  principal  towns  of  Chili 
and  Peru ;  that  the  palaces  were  full  of  it  ; 
that  the  walls  of  the  temples,  where  not  built  of 
the  folid  metal,  were  at  leaft  covered  with  it. 
That  opinion  attra&ed  a  multitude  of  adven¬ 
turers.  Some  chofe  to  make  war  on  their  own 
feparate  account  :  others  joined  the  firft  con¬ 
querors,  or  fold  to  them  at  a  high  price  the  troops 
they  had  brought  out,  whom  Pizarro  and  AL 
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magro  incorporated  with  theirs.  Thofe  two  men 
were  Hill  at  the  head  of  the  enterprife,  but  flili 
jealous  rivals.  Under  their  orders,  Spanifh  de¬ 
tachments  were  fent  in  every  direction,  who 
ranfomed  the  towns  and  pillaged  the  provinces. 

Affedted  by  the  calamities  of  his  fubje&s, 
Manco-Capac  determined  to  go  in  perfon  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  fue  to  them  for  peace,  on  any 
terms.  44  If,”  faid'he  to  his  courtiers,  44  they  be 
44  really  children  of  the  fun,  as  were  our  anceftors 
44  whofe  firft  principle  was  truth,  their  ahtions  will 
44  correlpond  with  their  words,  and  they  will  ob- 
44  ferve  their  promifes  made  to  me.  I  cannot 
44  be  perfuaded  that  they  wifh  to  deprive  me  of 
44  my  lawful  inheritance.  I  will  go  to  them  with 
44  the  accompaniments  of  peace  :  inftead  of  arms, 
44  let  us  carry  them  prefents  :  thefe  will  ferve  to 
44  gain  for  us  the  good-will  of  thofe  greedy  men, 
44  or  to  appeafe  the  wrath  of  the  incenfed  gods. 
44  If,  after  the  ftep  which  I  intend  to  take,  the 
?t  Spaniards  do  not  reftore  to  me  the  empire,  we 
44  may  conclude  that  the  prediction  of  the  inca 
44  my  father  is  accomplifhed — that  our  empire  is 
44  transferred  into  the  hands  of  Grangers,  our 
44  government  deftroyed,  and  our  religion  abo- 

lifhed.  If  the  great  Pacachamac  has  fo  or- 
44  dained,  what  elfe  have  we  to  do  but  to 

fubmit  ?” 

The  council  acquiefced  in  the  meafure  pro- 
pofed  by  the  good  emperor.  Manco-Capac  re¬ 
paired  to  the  prefence  of  Pizarro,  who  made  with 
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him  an  occafional  treaty — that  is  to  fay,  the 
Spaniard  granted  advantageous  conditions  becaufe 
he  knew  that  feveral  Indian  generals  were  col¬ 
lecting  troops,  by  whom  he  might  perhaps  be 
overpowered  :  but,  when  he  had  difarmed  them 
by  that  negotiation,  he  relumed  his  former  plan 
-of  operations,  which  confifted  in  ereCting  for- 
trefles,  taking  towns,  and  forming  colonies  of 
Europeans,  for  the  purpofe  of  gradually  render¬ 
ing  himfelf  matter  of  the  empire.  The  monarch 
therefore,  in  fpite  of  his  repugnance,  was  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  arms.  The  event  proving  in 
every  inftance  unfavourable  to  him,  he  at  length 
adopted  a  definitive  refolution :  he  aflembled  his 
fubjeCts ;  and  having,  in  a  difcourfe  full  of  pater¬ 
nal  tendernefs,  thanked  them  for  the  zeal  which 
they  had  evinced  in  his  behalf,  he  informed  them 
that  he  was  no  longer  willing  to  hold  the  impe¬ 
rial  dignity  at  the  expenfe  of  their  blood  and  their 
happinefs. 

“  The  prediction  of  the  inca  my  father,”  add¬ 
ed  he,  “  is  accomplifhed.  A  foreign  nation 
<£  has  hurled  me  from  my  throne,  has  abolifhed 
<c  our  laws,  and  profaned  our  religion.  Had  I 
“  been  perfectly  fure  of  this  before  I  took  up 
“  arms,  I  would  have  fubmitted  to  the  decree  of 
“  heaven :  for  it  mull  be  owned,  that,  in  every 
“  feature  except  that  of  juftice,  the  Spaniards 
“  exaCtly  anfwer  the  defcription  given  in  the 
“  prophecy.  They  carry  in  their  hands  the 
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<c  thunder  of  the  gods,  and  thereby  prove  that 
“  they  are  protected  by  the  Almighty.  With  a 
<c  handful  of  men  they  defeat  innumerable  ar- 
<c  mies :  they  live  without  food ;  they  bring  to 
“  fucceflive  battles  a  vigor  ever  new.  Hence  we 
“  muft  conclude  that  the  arm  of  Pacachamac 
?c  fupports  them,  and  that,  while  he  gives  them 
“  ftrength,  he  infufes  terror  and  difmay  into  our 
“  fouls.  Let  us  therefore  fubmit  :  that  is  the 
<£  only  mean  of  avoiding  ftill  greater  calamities. 
?£  As  to  myfelf,  I  will  retire  to  the  mountains  of  the 

Andes.  There  my  greateft  confolation  will  be 
“  to  hear  that  you  enjoy  peace  and  bappinefs 
“  under  your  new  mailers.  In  my  mournful 
“  folitude,  my  thoughts  ihall  be  occupied  by 
“  your  welfare,  I  conjure  you  to  fubmit  to  the 
“  Spaniards,  to  obey  them  to  the  utmoil  of  your 
“  power,  that  you  may  induce  them  to  treat  you 
**  well :  and  I  expeft  from  you  a  figh  and  a  tear 
“  when  you  recall  to  mind  your  unfortunate 
**  prince  who  has  ever  loved  and  cherifhed  his 
“  people.” 

This  difcourfe  affords  a  new  proof  of  the  opi¬ 
nion  generally  prevalent  among  the  Peruvians, 
that  the  time  was  come  when  their  empire  was 
to  be  fubverted.  It  may  alfo  be  confidered  as 
an  imprecation  from  that  good  prince  againil  the 
tyrants  who  were  preparing  to  opprefs  his  people. 
If,  in  his  folitude,  he  prayed  for  the  deftru&ion 
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of  thofe  tyrants,  his  prayers  were  granted  by 
heaven. 

The  firft  who  experienced  the  effects  of  the 
implied  malediction  pronounced  againft  the  con¬ 
querors  was  Almagro.  He  had  conftantly  been  at 
variance  with  Pizarro,  fometimes  in  open  quar¬ 
rel,  at  others  in  fecret  mifunderftanding.  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Gonzales  Pizarro,  brothers  to  the- 
marquis,  being  befieged  in  Cufco  by  the  Indians, 
Almagro  halted  thither,  as  if  with  the  intent  of 
aiding  his  co-adventurers :  but  it  is  faid  that  his 
real  defign  was  to  difpoffefs  the  Pizarroes,  and  to 
obtain  poffeffion  of  the  town  for  himfelf.  It  is 
moreover  added  that  he  made  to  Manco-Capac, 
who  commanded  the  befieging  army,  an  offer  of 
forming  with  him  an  alliance,  and  of  aiding  him 
to  maintain  himfelf  on  the  throne,  after  that 
prince  fhould  have  delivered  Cufco  into  his  hands. 
The  emperor  replied — “  I  took  up  arms  to  ra* 
“  cover  my  juft  rights,  and  to  reftore  liberty  to 

my  people,  and  not  to  -forward  the  bafe  de- 
“  figns  of  one  ufurper  againft  another.”  In  vain 
his  council  reprefented  to  him,  that,  by  pro¬ 
moting  difcord  among  the  Spaniards,  he  would 
weaken  their  ftrength,  and  that  this  was  the  moft 
effectual  mode  of  re-eftablifhing  his  own  autho¬ 
rity.  Steady  in  the  principles  of  good  faith, 
which  are  fo  little  regarded  by  politicians  in 
general,  he  replied— “  Honour  forbids  diffimula- 
((  tion  in  an  inca.  I  choofe  rather  to  lofe  my 
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ei  empire  and  pafs  the  remainder  of  my  life  in 
<£  exile  and  obfcurity,  than  to  fecure  the  pofief- 
“  fion  of  my  dignity  by  deceit  and  treachery.” 
The  confequence  of  this  determination  was,  that 
the  Indians,  difcouraged  by  the  repeated  advan¬ 
tages  which  the  befieg-:d  Spaniards  gained'  over 
them,  abandoned  the  enterprife  ;  and  Manco- 
Capac,  as  we  have  feen,  abdicated  the  fove- 
reignty. 

Almagro  took  the  place  of  the  Peruvians,  and 
pulhed  on  the  fiege  which  they  had  begun.  In 
aid  of  force  he  employed  the  refources  of  art, 
gained  over  the  troops  of  the  Pizarroes,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  town,  and  made  his  rivals  pri- 
foners.  He  alfo  defeated  a  detachment  fent  by  the 
marquis  to  the  affiilance  of  his  brothers,  and  cap¬ 
tured  its  commander  Alvarado.  Elate  with  thele 
fucceffes,  he  at  firft  refufed  to  liften  to  the  propofals, 
though  fair  and  reafonable,  which  were  made  to  him 
by  the  marquis.  He  afterward,  however,  confented 
to  a  fufpenfion  of  hofbilitie's,  on  condition  that 
they  fhould  both  fend  deputies  to  Spain  in  the 
fame  (hip,  to  obtain  a  decifion  of  their  refpedtive 
pretenfions.  Of  thefe  the  chief  article  was  the 
poffeffion  of  the  capital ;  each  averting  it  to  be¬ 
long  to  his  own  jurifdiction.  By  that  treaty  Fer¬ 
dinand  Pizarro  was  reftored  to  liberty.  Gonzales 
had  previoufly  made  his  efcape. 

So  foon  as  Ferdinand  was  beyond  the  r&ach  of 
danger — without  awaiting  the  iffue  of  the  depii- 
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tation  fent  to  Spain,  he  returned  at  the  head  of 
a  new  army  to  attack  Almagro.  Inftead  of  ad¬ 
vancing  to  encounter  Ferdinand  before  his  troops 
were  all  collected — which  he  might  have  done 
with  eafe  and  advantage — Almagro  confined  him¬ 
felf  to  defenfive  operations,  that  he  might  not 
’appear  difpoled  to  anticipate  the  decifion  which 
was  to  be  pronounced  in  Spain.  This"  delay  af¬ 
forded  to  Ferdinand  an  opportunity  of  increafmg 
his  army,  infomuch  that,  when  at  laid  a  battle 
became  inevitable,  Almagro  found  the  ffrength 
of  his  opponent  much  greater  than  he  had  ex¬ 
pected.  Moreover  he  was  fick  himfelf,  and  his 
foldiers  were  fatigued  by  a  long  march.  Orgonnez 
and  de  Lerma,  his  two  principal  officers,  though 
men  of  talents,  executed  ill  his  commands.  They 
imprudently  rufhed  into  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy.  A  wound  brought  down  Orgonnez, 
whofe  fall  was  the  firfl  caufe  of  the  rout.  In  vain 
Almagro,  borne  in  a  litter,  endeavoured  to  check 
the  flight  of  his  men  :  he  was  himfelf  hurried 
along  by  the  fleeing  crowd.  Pizarro’s  troops  pur- 
fued  him  into  Cufco,  and  there  made  him 

Ferdinand,  having  his  enemy  now  in  his  power, 
thought  it  neceflary  to  cut  off  without  mercy  the 
heads  of  that  hydra  of  divifion,  ever  fprouting  up 
anew.  Accordingly  he  gave  no  quarter.  Orgon¬ 
nez,  de  Lerma,  old  foldiers  who  had  been  in  the 
fervice  from  the  commencement  of  the  expedit 
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tion  againfl  Peru,  all  thofe  who  were  thought  to 
be  intimate  friends  of  Almagro,  or  even  to  bear 
him  any  affeftion,  were  maffacred.  With  refped 
to  Almagro  himfelf,  Ferdinand  thought  proper 
to  brine:  him  to  a  formal  trial.  He  was  accufed 

O 

cf  having  forcibly  feifed  the  town  of  Cufco,  and 
thereby  caufed  the  effufion  of  Spanifh  blood — of 
having  fecretly  attempted  to  form  a  league  with 
Manco-Capac — of  having  encroached  on  the  ter¬ 
ritories  under  Pizarro’s  jurifdidlion — and  of  hav¬ 
ing  fought  two  battles  againfl  his  country¬ 
men. 

For  thefe  crimes  the  aged  general  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death.  He  appealed  to  the  emperor — * 
implored  in  the  moil  -affe&ing  manner  the 
clemency  of  Ferdinand — reminded  him  that  he 
had  formerly  fpared  his  life  when  he  held  him 
priloner — that  he  had  been  Pizarro’s  firfl  affo- 
ciate  in  the  expedition  to  Peru,  and  the  caufe  of 
all  his  fucceffes — that  he  was  already  old  and  in¬ 
firm — and  entreated  that  he  might  be  fufFered 
peaceably  to  enjoy  in  a  private  flat  ion  the  fhort 
remainder  of  a  life  fpent  in  a  feries  of  fucceffive 
toils,  difficulties,  and  misfortunes.  But  Ferdi¬ 
nand  was  inflexible :  he  had  received  directions 
from  the  marquis  his  brother  to  put  Almagro  to 
death,  and  thus  remove  the  only  obflacle  to  his 
ambition,  the  only  perfon  who  could  prevent  him 
from  exerciling  undifputed  command  in  Peru. 
Almagro  was  firangled  in  prifon,  and  afterward 
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publicly  beheaded  on  a  fcaffold.  Thus,  by  the 
order  of  his  collegue,  perifhed,  in  the  feventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  one  of  the  original  conquerors  of 
Peru.  Almagro  was  kind  and  humane.  He  was 
regretted  by  the  Indians,  as  their  only  prote&or 
againft  the  tyranny  of  the  Pizarroes. 

In  vain  did  thofe  blood -thir tty  brothers  exer- 
cife  the  fword  of  vengeance  againft  all  the  par- 
tifans  of  Almagro  whom  they  were  able  to  dis¬ 
cover.  There  remained  feveral  of  that  clafs,  who 
iwore  implacable  hatred  to  the  murderers  of  their 
friend.  The  marquis  Pizarro  thought  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  rival  an  a&ion  of  fuch  magnitude  as 
to  require  juftification  in  Spain.  He  fent  thither 
his  brother  Ferdinand,  the  author  of  that  atroci¬ 
ous  deed,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  committed 
there  a  new  crime — that  of  procuring  poifon  to 
be  adminiflered  to  Jago  d’ Alvarado,  who,  being 
guardian  to  Almagro’s  fon,  had  alfo  returned  to 
Spain  for  the  purpofe  of  pleading  his  pupil’s 
caufe.  The  youth  was  detained  in  prifon  by  the 
marquis,  who  had  confifcated  his  property.  Fer¬ 
dinand,  notwithftanding  the  rich  prefent*  which 
he  lavifhly  dillributed,  was  himfelf  confined  in 
the  tower  of  Medina  del  Campo,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  twenty-three  years. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  form  an  accurate  opinion  of 
the  conduct  purfued  by  the  marquis  Pizarro 
toward  Almagro’s  party  which  was  numerous  and 
powerful.  Some  writers  fay  that  he  tried  every 
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gentle  method  of  diffolving  the  combination ; 
that  he  tempted  the  principal  chiefs  by  the  offer 
of  confiderable  fums,  and  of  the  moft  lucrative 
and  honourable  employments,  if  they  would  con- 
fent  to  renounce  their  hatred ;  and  that  it  was 
not  until  he  had  ineffectually  held  out  to  them 
thofe  brilliant  hopes,  that  he  determined  to  de- 
ftroy  them.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  affert,  that, 
without  any  previous  recourfe  to  thofe  gentle 
means,  he  at  once  declared  himfelf  the  irrecon¬ 
cilable  enemy  of  all  thofe  whom  he  fufpe&ed  of 
an  attachment  to  his  rival,  and  that  he  adopted 
every  meafure  capable  of  reducing  them  to  the 
lowed:  flate  of  diftrefs. 

Whatever  might  have  been  his  conduct  in  the 
firft  inftance,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  fequel  his 
oppreffion  of  them  was  carried  to  the  utmoft  ex¬ 
tremity  of  rigor.  He  branded  as  rebels,  or  as 
perfons  fufpe<5ted  of  rebellion,  all  thofe  who  had 
ferved  under  Almagro.  He  promulgated  an  edit: 
forbidding  all  perfons,  under  the  fevered  penal¬ 
ties,  to  harbour  them,  or  afford  them  any  affif- 
tance.  Not  content  with  thus  rendering  their 
condition  deplorable,  the  marquis  adopted  every 
poffible  meafure  to  debar  them  from  going  to 
make  their  complaints  in  Spain.  Neceffity,  which 
is  fometimes  the  parent’  of  defpair,  armed  them 
with  daggers  againft  their  perfecutor.  In  fpite 
of  his  precautions,  they  furprifed  him  in  Lima, 
which  city  himfelf  had  founded,  and  which  was 
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the  feat  of  his  profperity  and  glory.  The  con- 
fpirators’dttacked  him  in  his  own  palace.  He 
vigoroully  defended  himfelf,  killed  with  his 
own  hand  four  of  his  afiailants,  wounded 
feveral  others,  but  at  length  fell  under  the 
ftrokes  of  the  furvivers,  in  the  fixty-fourth  year 
of  his  age. 

Pizarro  was  affable  and  generous  before  his 
amazing  fortune  had  tainted  his  dilpofition  with 
pride  and  avidity.  His  charader  is  blackened  by 
two  deep  ftains — the  murder  of  Atahualapa,  and  ' 
that  of  Almagro.  The  crown  of  Spain  is  indebted 
to  him  for  its  principal  fettlements  in  South 
America.  The  chief  towns  there  were  either 
founded  by  him  or  at  lead  rebuilt  after  the 
European  manner.  He  exerted  unremitting  dili¬ 
gence  in  planting  colonies,  and  enriching  Peru 
with  the  fruits  of  the  indudry  and  manufadures 
of  Europe.  But  he  dands  reproach  able  with  the 
introdudion  of  perfonal  flavery,  which  has  en¬ 
tailed  fo  many  miferies  on  the  Indians.  He  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  Spanifh  fettlers  the  pofieflions  of 
the  natives,  and  reduced  the  latter  to  the  date 
of  Haves  on  their  own  lands,  obliged  to  toil  for 
the  benefit  of  their  new  mailers,  and  fubjed  to 
rigorous  and  degrading  punifhments,  if  they  dared 
to  difobey,  or  to  complain  of  their  condition. 
When  Pizarro  applied  for  a  confirmation  of  that 
oppreflive  law,  the  emperor  Charles  V  replied— 

“  J  am  determined  to  make  particular  inquiry 
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“  into  the  cuftoms  of  the  country,  and  fee 
“  whether  the  application  be  confiftent  with  juf- 
“  tice.”  Thofe  who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs 
ought  to  refleCt,  that,  in  the  cafe  of  ty¬ 
rannic  laws,  by  neglecting  to  abrogate  them  as 
foon  as  known,  they  in  fad  give  them  confir¬ 
mation. 

After  the  marquis’s  death,  the  confpirators 
committed  the  fame  fault  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty  on  the  death  of  Almagro.  They  not  only 
invaded  his  authority  and  feifed  his  riches,  but 
attempted  to  compel  every  individual  to  approve 
their  adion  and  the  meafures  which  they  had 
adopted  in  confequence  of  it.  Thofe  who  did 
not  come  into  their  views  were  mal-treated,  de- 
fpoiled,  banifhed,  and  feveral  loft  their  lives. 
During  thefe  tranfaCtions,  arrived  Vaca  de  Caftro, 
who  had  been  fen  tout  either  as  governor  in  cafe 
Pizarro  were  dead,  or  as  commiffioner  to  take 
cognifance  of  the  difputes  between  the  marquis 
and  Almagro,  and  of  the  cirumftances  attending 
the  death  of  the  latter.  His  appearance  was  a 
thunder-ftroke  to  the  partifans  of  young  Almagro, 
who  had  nominated  the  fon  of  their  deceafed 
friend  to  the  office  of  governor  in  the  room  of 
Pizarro.  But  difcord  had  already  arifen  among 
them ;  and  they  plotted  each  other’s  deftruCtion. 
It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Almagro  etcaped 
from  an  attempt  made  againfl:  his  life  by  an  officer 
named  Alvarado,  who  had  once  been  his-  warm' 
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adherent.  The  latter  was  taken  in  his  own  fnare, 
and  fuffered  that  death  which  he  had  intended  for 
his  friend. 

Thefe  mifuriderftandings  proved  highly  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  de  Caftro.  When  Almagro  was 
informed  of  that  envoy’s  powers,  he  confined  his 
pretenfionS  to  a  demand  of  the  government  of 
Cufco,  which  he  afiefted  to  have  belonged  to  his 
father.  But  what  he  affected  to  confider  as 
moderation  on  his  own  part,  was  not  viewed  in 
the  fame  light  by  the  other.  The  demand,  how¬ 
ever,  being  fupported  by  an  army,  de  Caftro 
commenced  a  negotiation  ort  the  fubjeCt,  de¬ 
ferred  giving  a  definitive  anfwer,  drew  near  to 
the  incautious  yoiith,  and  corrupted  his  troops.’ 
In  a  battle,  iri  which  Almagro  difplayed  a  bravery 
and  Ikill  worthy  of  his  father,  he  found  himfelf 
betrayed:  his  artillery  fired  with  powder  alone ;  and 
he  was  obliged  to  flee.  He  might  have  efoaped,  as 
did  the  inca  Manco-Capac,  who  had  at  lehgth 
defcended  from  his  mountains  to  avail  himfelf  of 
the  divifions  exifting  among  the  Spaniards :  but 
lie  determined  to  go  to  Cufco,  to  carry  off  his 
treafures.  The  magiftrates  whom  he  had  himfelf 
appointed— venal  fouls  and  perfidious  friends — ■ 
hoping  to  fectife  the  favour  of  the  viCtor,  feifed 
their  benefactor;  and  delivered  him  to  de  Caftro. 
Almagro,  though  not  more  than  twenty  years  of 
age,  had  already  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his 
abilities  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field.  Thefa 
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talents,  which  rendered  him  formidable,  were 
perhaps  his  chief  crime.  De  Caftro,  without  a 
moment’s  delays  caufed  him  to  be  beheaded. 

Gonzales  Pizarro  returned  at  this  period  from 
an  unfortunate  expedition  which  had  lafted  two 
years.  Although  he  came  reduced  to  the  moll 
deplorable  condition  and  with  only  a  feeble  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  troops  who  had  accompanied  him, 
yet  his  bare  name  and  the  partifans  of  his  family 
were  capable  of  creating  confiderable  embarraff- 
ment  to  the  governor.  De  Caftro  went  to  him, 
and,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  perfuafion,  pre¬ 
vailed  on  him  to  retire  to  his  eftate,  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  individual  without  diftinftion  or  authority. 
The  governor  was  thus  left  at  leifure  to  attend  to 
the  benevolent  plans  which  fhed  luftre  on  his  ad- 
miniftration,  He  laboured  to  banifh  diforders, 
to  reform  abufes,  to  eftablifli  ufeful  inftitutions, 
of  which  the  Indians  and  Spaniards  equally  reaped 
the  advantage. 

In  matters  of  police  and  juftice,  in  the  diftri- 
bution  of  lands  and  the  apportionment  of  taxes,  he 
introduced  as  great  a  refemblance  as  he  could 
between  his  government  and  that  of  the  incas, 
refpedting  which  he  made  diligent  inquiries.  By 
his  careful  exertions,  fchools  were  eredted  in  the 
towns  :  the  Indians  were  invited  to  them  without 
violence,  to  receive  leffons  of  morality  and  be 
inftrudted  in  the  principles  of  the  Chriftian  re¬ 
ligion.  The  greater  number  of  the  caciques  were 
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re-inftated  in  the  pofleffion  of  their  lands ;  and  he 
even  allowed  them  to  exercife  a  kind  of  jurifdic- 
tion  which  proved  beneficial  to  their  former  fub- 
jedts.  De  Caftro  provided  for  the  fafety  and  con¬ 
venience  of  traveling,  curbed  the  licentioufnefs 
of  the  foldiery,  infpired  them  by  proper  en¬ 
couragements  with  a  difpofition  to  marriage  and 
induftry,  and  was  not  afraid  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  king’s  officers  who  had  amaffed 
prodigious  fortunes  by  rapine  and  oppreffion. 

We  fay  he  “  was  not  afraid  for  it  required 
no  common  (hare  of  boldnefs  to  attack  thofe  ex¬ 
tortioners.  It  was  the  fupport  which  they  gave 
to  the  mal-contents — a  clafs  of  men  who are 
every-where  to  be  found — that  determined  the 
court  of  Spain  to  fend  oyer  a  vice-roy.  The  per- 
fon  appointed  to  that  dignity,  Nunez  Vela,  ar¬ 
rived  under  ftrong  prepofleffions  againft  the  go¬ 
vernor,  whom  he  pronounced  to  have  been  too 
moderate  in  his  reforms.  Whatever  ufages  of  a 
nature  unfavourable  to  the  Peruvians  de  Caftro 
had  yet  confented  to  tolerate,  the  vice-roy  con- 
fidered  as  oppreffive  ufurpations  which  ought  to 
be  inilantly  abolilhed.  Such  was  that  of  the 
perfonal  fervitude  of  the  Indians,  and  fome  other 
cuftoms  equally  lucrative  to  the  conquerors  as 
burdenfome  and  ruinous  to  the  conquered. 

Hence  it  happened  that  thofe  fame  officers  and 
magiftrates  who  had  fupported  the  complaints 
againft  de  Caftro,  being  all  perfonally  interefted 
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in  continuing  the  fervitude  of  the  Indians  whic^ 
was  extremely  advantageous  to  them,  became 
mortal  enemies  to  the  vice-roy.  In  vain  did  the 
ex-governor  remonftrate  to  him  that  he  expofed 
himfelf  to  danger  by  incurring  the  hatred  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  that  reforms  ought  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  flow  and  progreffive  fteps,  fo  that  peo¬ 
ple  might  grow  accuftomed  to  follow  without 
perceiving  them.  Vela,  confidering  thefe  repre- 
fentations  in  the  light  of  murmurs,  and  as  indi¬ 
cative  of  adifpofition  to  revolt,  ordered  de  Caftro 
to  be  arrefted,  put  him  prifoner  on  board  a  fhip, 
and  fent  him  home  to  Spain.. 

Gonzales  Pizarro,  whom  de  Caflro  had  dis¬ 
armed  by  his  prudence,  hearing  in  his  retirement 
of  the  arbitrary  condudt  of  the  vice-roy,  privately 
made  to  the  mal-contents  an  offer  of  fupporting 
them  in  oppofition  to  him.  Although  Vela  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  gathering  ftorm,  yet  fuch  was 
his  obftinacy  that  he  purfued  with  increafed  ar¬ 
dor  the  defign  of  enforcing  his  regulations,  of 
which  the  enfranchifement  of  the  Indians  was  the 
principal  article.  The  magiftrates  fhowed  them- 
felves  adverfe  to  it :  and  Pizarro,  who  fomented 
the  general  difcontent,  colle&ed  an  armed  force 
fufficiently  powerful  to  excite  the  vice-roy’s  terror. 
Manco-Capac,  who  attentively  watched  to  take 
advantage  of  thofe  divifions,  fent  an  offer  of  his 
affiftance  to  Vela,  by  whom  it  was  accepted. 
This  alliance  furnifhed  Pizarro  with  a  pretext  for 
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proclaiming  that  he  was  engaged  in  fupporting 
the  caufe  of  Spain  again  ft  her  natural  enemies. 
Manco-Capac  was  killed  by  accident:  after  which 
event,  Vela,  now  deftitute  of  the  inca’s  aid,  and 
abandoned  by  almoft  all  the  Spaniards — -who  were 
incenfed  by  his  conduct  which  they  confidered  as 
condemnable  becaufe  it  clifappointed  their  avari¬ 
cious  views — was  driven  by  Pizarro  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Peru,  and  there  perifhed  in  battle. 

There  is  no  room  to  doubt,  that,  if  Pizarro  had 
chofen  at  this  crifis  to  avail  himfelf  of  his  advan¬ 
tages,  he  might  have  encircled  his  brow  with  the 
diadem.  The  majority  of  the  Spaniards  had 
either  openly  declared  themfelves  hoftile  to  the 
vice-roy,  or  had  rendered  his  operations  abortive, 
by  with-holding  from  him  the  neceflary  fupplies 
of  money,  by  impeding  his  levies  of  men,  and 
favouring  on  the  contrary  the  projects  of  Pizarro. 
They  all  therefore  had  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive 
of  punilhment  j  they  were  of  courfe  deeply  in- 
terefted  in  procuring  protection  for  themfelves 
under  cover  of  the  authority  which  they  fhould  ' 
confer  on  him,  and  confequently  in  veiling  him 
with  very  extenfive  power.  Neverthelefs  they 
contented  themfelves  with  giving  him  that  of 
governor-general ;  and  he  relied  fatisfied  with  it. 

Gonzales  was  poftefled  of  that  dignity,  when 
he  faw  arrive  a  man  without  pomp  and  with¬ 
out  pretenfions,  Pedro  Gafca,  a  fimpie  licentiate, 
clothed  with  the  modeft  title  of  prelident  of  the 
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council,  and  who,  as  he  himfelf  declared,  was 
neither  a  warrior  nor  obftinate  in  his  refolutions. 
<c  I  come,”  faid  he,  “  charged  with  an  order 
“  from  the  emperor  to  Gonzales.  If  he  refufe 
“  to  obey,  I  will  immediately  return  to  Spain  : 
<£  for  I  have  neither  the  intention  nor  the  necef- 
“  fary  talents  to  enforce  obedience  by  arms.” 

He  fent  to  Pizarro  a  letter  from  the  king  of 
Spain,  in  which  the  monarch  lamented  that 
Pizarro  had  been  obliged  to  oppofe  the  rigid  in¬ 
flexibility  of  the  vice-roy  ;  at  the  fame  time  de¬ 
claring  himfelf  perfuaded  that  his  conduit  in  that 
inftance  had  been  folely  influenced  by  motives  of 
public  advantage,  and  defiring  him  to  aid  the 
prefldent  by  his  counfels  and  his  credit.  To  this 
letter  Gafca  added  one  from  himfelf,  of  which 
every  line  feemed  as  it  were  candied  with  fugar 
and  honey.  At  the  conclusion,  however,  there 
was  a  remark  which  favoured  lefs  of  fweetnefs 
than  the  reft.  “  You  have  never  feen,”  faid  he, 
“  either  the  court  or  the  armies  of  Charles  V ; 
“  and  you  may  perhaps  entertain  a  miftaken  idea 
“  of  his  power.  But  learn  from  me  that  the 
“  grand  Turk,  who  was  marching  againft  him  at 
“  the  head  of  three  hundred  thoufand  men,  hav- 
“  ing  advanced  within  fight  of  the  imperial  camp, 
<c  was  feifed  by  terror,  and  precipitately  retreated 
“  without  daring  to  give  battle.” 

Thefe  words  fixed  the  attention  of  Gonzales 
Pizarro.  He  faw  in  them  an  implicit  menace 
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which  taught  him  to  view  with  fufpicious  eye  the 
mildnefs  difplayed  by  Gafca.  From  Cufco,  where 
he  then  refided,  he  fent  to  Lima  an  order  to  make 
ready  a  (hip,  to  thruft  the  prefident  on  board  of 
it,  and  fend  him  back  to  Spain.  But  the  adroit 
licentiate  had  fo  fuccefsfully  exerted  his  diligence 
in  a  fhort  time, 'that  the  fleet  was  already  gained 
over  to  his  fide,  while  the  governor  had  not  yet 
even  a  fufpicion  of  fuch  defection.  The  latter 
.attempted  to  drive  from  Cufco  the  meflenger  fent 
by  Gafca  to  deliver  him  the  letters,  on  difcover- 
ing  that  he  was  privately  employed  in  animating 
with  frelh  hopes  the  partifans  of  the  deceafed 
vice-roy,  who  were  termed  royalifts.  But  the 
magiftrates,  having  received  from  the  prefident  a 
promife  of  pardon  and  recompenfe,  were  already 
devoted  to  him,  and  protected  his  agent.  Pizarro 
therefore  had  no  other  refourCe  than  to  quit  the 
town  himfelf,  and  appear  at  the  head  of  his 
troops. 

The  modeft  licentiate,  who,  to  ufe  his  own 
language,  had  “  neither  the  intention  nor  the 
“  neceflary  talents  to  enforce  obedience  by  arms,” 
purfued  him.  Though  not  himfelf  capable  of 
fighting,  he  knew  how  to  diredt  thofe  who  did 
fight.  Neverthelefs,  in  the  firft  rencontre,  the 
decifion  of  arms  was  contrary  to  the  royalift  party, 
Gafca  did  not  choofe  to  try  the  iflue  of  a  fecond 
battle,  but  encamped  oppofite  to  Pizarro,  and  in 
few  days  fo  completely  debauched  his  army  from 
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their  allegiance,  that  Gonzales  feeing  them  pafs 
over  in  a  body  to  join  the  ftandard  of  the  preft- 
dent,  adopted  the  defpeyate  refolution  of  prefenr¬ 
ing  himfelf  at  the  advanced  poft,  and  furrender¬ 
ing  his  fword. 

Almoft  ail  the  officers  were  taken,  and,  among 
the  reft,  Carvajal,  one  of  the  principal,  who  haft 
never  placed  any  confidence  in  the  affected  be¬ 
nignity  of  the  prefident,  and  who  had  foretold 
every  thing  that  was  now  come  to  pafs.  They 
were  all  condemned  to  death,  as  traitors  to  their 
king  and  country.  Arrived  at  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion,  Pizarro  addreffed  the  furrounding  multitude 
in  terms  to  the  following  effect — “  Gentlemen  1 
“  you  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fervices  performed 
by  my  family.  My  brothers  and  I  are  the  con- 
querors  of  Peru.  Several  of  you  are  indebted 
“  to  the  marquis  and  me  for  ail  your  poffeffions : 

many  of  you  owe  to  me  pecuniary  and  other 
“  obligations  which  I  forbear  to  fpecify.  As  to 
(t  myfelf,  I  die  poor  and  deftitute  of  every  thing. 
“  Even  the  clothes  which  1  at  this  moment  wear 
“  are  not  my  own  property :  they  belong  to  the 
“  executioner,  as  the  reward  of  the  bloody  fervice 
“  which  he  is  about  to  render  me.”  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  requefting  the  prayers  of  the  affembled 
crowd,  and  laid  on  the  block  his  head,  which  was 
fevered  from  the  body  by  a  tingle  blow. 

Gafca  was  now  greatly  embarraffed  to  find  fuf- 
ficient  recompenfes  for  thofe  who  had  ferved  him. 
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Nobody  was  fatisfied.  The  prefident,  therefore, 
put  affairs  into  the  belt  order  he  could,  petitioned 
for  leave  to  refign,  and  departed,  as  he  had  arriv¬ 
ed,  without  pomp  or  ceremony. 

A  vice-roy  came  to  fucceed  him,  by  name  Men¬ 
doza,  who  died  within  a  fhort  time  after  his 
<  • 

arrival.  Every  thing  then  fell  into  confufion  j 
and  Peru  found  itfeif  fubjeft  to  a  military  govern-  J 
ment,  or  rather  anarchy.  The  foldiers  elefted  their 
own  chiefs,  whom  they  fucceflively  maffacred ; 
and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  nearly  all  thole  chiefs 
were  of  the  number  of  the  original  conquerors 
of  the  country.  The  foldiery  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  the  mines  of  Potofi,  pillaged  the  royal 
treafury,  nominated  judges,  and  again  depofed 
them  at  pleafure.  Among  thofe  who  figured  on 
the  throne  and  the  fcaffbld,  are  reckoned  Nono- 

.  t 

jofa,  who  afpired  to  a  power  equal  to  that  of  the 
Pizarroes — Sebaftian  de  Caftilla,  who,  almoft 
againft  his  will,  was  raifed  by  the  murderers  of 
the  deceafed  to  the  ftation  which  he  had  occu¬ 
pied,  and  foon  after  killed  by  them  in  expiation 
of  their  former  crime  againft  Nonojofa — Bafco 
Godinez,  the  avenger  of  both  the  preceding,  and 
condemned  to  death  by  the  magiftrates  who  had 
called  him  to  their  aid  againft  the  mutineers — 
finally,  Giron,  an  able  general,  who  long  fup- 
ported  his  rebellion,  but  at  length  terminated  his 
career,  like  the  others,  by  a  violent  death,  Tail¬ 
ing  a  viftim  under  the  fword  of  juftice.  In  his 
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excursions  he  took  the  church-bells,  and  caft  them 
into  cannon  :  on  which  tranfadion  the  pious 
Garcilaffo  obferves  that  he  was  unable  to  ufe 
thofe  pieces  of  artillery  ;  “  the  Almighty  not 
“  choofing  to  permit  that  the  facred  metal  Should 
“  ferve  for  the  deftrudion  of  mankind.” 

Don  Francifco  de  Toledo,  marquis  of  Can- 
neta,  fucceeded  Mendoza  in  the  poSl  of  vice-roy. 
His  administration  was  firm,  and,  being  favoured 
by  circumflances,  was  fortunate.  All  parties 
were  weary  of  the  paft  disturbances,  and  difpofed 
to  obedience.  Some  meafures  -of  feverity  which 
he  adopted  on  his  arrival  contributed  to  the  more 
fpeedy  re-eflabliShment  of  peace  by  difconcerting 
the  intrigues  of  the  fadious.  The  vice-roy  pofted 
guards  on  all  the  roads  leading  to  the  great 
towns,  with  orders  to  queftion  all  paffengers,  and 
to  infped  their  papers.  The  Spaniards  were 
obliged  to  have  paSTports  to  go  from  one  town 
or  province  to  another ;  by  which  regulation 
vagrancy  was  abolished.  They  were  alfo  for¬ 
bidden  to  carry  arms :  and  all  cannon,  mufkets, 
warlike  Stores,  were  locked  up  in  the  royal  maga¬ 
zines  and  arfenals,  whence  they  could  not  be 
taken  without  the  vice-roy’s  permission.  In  a 
word,  he  took  every  poffible  precaution  to  extin¬ 
guish  even  the  laft  remaining  fpark  of  revolt,  and 
to  prevent  its  ever  being  rekindled. 

The  cleceafed  inca  Manco-Capac  had  left  in 
the  Andes  a  grandfon  named  Sayri-Capac,  whom 
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the  Peruvians  confidered  as  their  lawful  fovereign. 
The  vice-roy,  with  the  view  of  fecuring  peace  in 
every  way,  undertook  to  allure  that  prince  from 
the  mountains,  and  engage  him  to  accept  a  pen- 
lion,  and  come  to  live  among  the  Spaniards.  To¬ 
ledo  found  difficulty  in  accomplifhing  that  objed. 
On  the  day  when  the  inftrument  of  the  treaty 
was  prefented  to  the  Mexican,  he  took  up  the 
corner  of  the  fringed  velvet  covering  of  his  table, 
and  laid,  “  This  table  and  this  fringe  lately  be- 
“  longed  to  me :  but  now  the  Spaniards  infill 
“  that  1  lhall  be  content  with  a  lingle  thread.” — 
The  comparifon  was  juft,  and  well  expreffed  the 
value  of  the  compenfation. — Sayri-Capac  did  not 
long  furvive  this  agreement :  and  the  vice-roy 
was  fufpeded  of  having  poifoned  him,  to  avoid 
the  future  payment  of  his  penfion.  To  have  been 
with  any  appearance  of  probability  fufpeded  of 
the  deed  and  the  motive,  is  a  ftain  upon  the  cha- 
rader  of  don  Francifco  de  Toledo  :  but  what  fol¬ 
lowed  gives  the  finifhing  fhade  of  blacknefs  to  the 
infamy  of  the  tranfadion. 

There  lived  in  the  mountains  a  brother  of 
Sayri-Capac,  named  Tapac-Amaru.  Him  alfo 
the  vice-roy  endeavoured  to  at  trad  to  the  Spanifh 
fettlements.  But  the  reports  concerning  the  fate 
of  the  deceafed  were  not  very  encouraging  to  the 
furviver  ;  and  he  refufed  to  quit  his  afylum.  •  To¬ 
ledo  undertook  to  compel  him.  The  prince  em¬ 
ployed  no  other  mean  of  defence  than  that  of 
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retiring  to  a  greater  diflance,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Andes.  Being  purfued,  however,  and  refle&ing 
that  he  was  unable  either  to  refill  or  remain  long 
concealed,  he  voluntarily  furrendered  himfelf, 
under  a  perfuafion  that  tire  vice-roy  would  take 
compaffion  on  a  prince  who  was  naked  and  half 
flarved.  But  the  Spanifh  barbarian  no  fooner 
had  him  in  his  power  than  he  brought  him  to 
trial.  He  was  accufed  of  having  plundered  fome 
merchants  traveling  through  his  deferts,  and  of 
having  formed  a  league  with  his  caciques  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Spanifh  government.  He  fuc- 
cefsfully  juflined  himfelf,  and  appealed  to  the 
emperor  and  to  the  great  Pachacamac  from  the 
fentence  of  the  vice-roy. 

“  This,  then,”  faid  the  unfortunate,  prince, 
“  is  the  price  which  the  Spaniards  pay  to  me  for 
<c  my  empire  !  this  the  reward  of  the  confidence 
“  which  I  placed  in  them  !  If  I  had  been  guilty, 
“  would  I  have  delivered  mytelf  into  their  hands  ? 
“  I  am  the  perfon  offended  ;  and  it  is  I  who  am 
“  to  be  punifhed  by  an  ignominious  death  !  But 
“  the  gods  will  not  fuffer  that  crime  to  pafs  with 
“  impunity :  remorfe,  at  leafl,  will  tear  the 
<c  bofom  of  the  tyrant.”  The  Indians  were  nearly 
frantic  with  exceflive  grief :  even  the  Spaniards 
folicited  mercy  for  him,  and  entreated  the  vice¬ 
roy  not  to  fully  his  adminiflration  by  a  murder 
of  that  kind  :  but  Toledo  continued  inflexible. 
While  the  prince  was  conducted  to  the  fcaffold. 
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he  was  preceded  by  a  crier,  who  proclaimed  him 
to  be  a  traitor  and  a  rebel.  Tapac  inquired  the 
meaning  of  what  the  man  faid ;  of  which  being 
informed,  he  exclaimed  in  a  kind  of  phrenfy— 
“  Let  it  be  published  to  all  the  world  that  I  am 
“  faliely  accufed,  and  that  I  die  for  no  other 
“  reafon  than  becaufe  fuch  is  the  tyrant’s  will.’* 
He  then  ftretched  forth  his  neck  to  the  exe¬ 
cutioner,  who  ftruck  off  his  head  at  a  fingle  blow. 
Immediately  the  air  was  rent  with  the  doleful 
lamentations  of  the  Indians,  and  the  fighs  of  the 
Spaniards. 

Thus  was  extinguilhed  thq  imperial  family 
thus  ended  the  difturbanc.es  of  Peru.  Toledo 
was  recalled,  and  feverely  reprimanded  by  the  king 
of  Spain.  He  attempted  to  juftify  his  conduct : 
he  even  pretended  that  he  was  entitled  to  rewards 
for  having,  as  he  aflerted,  releafed  his  countrymen 
from  all  uneafinefs  by  extirpating  the  remnant  of 
the  imperial  race.  The  king  ordered  him  to  re¬ 
tire.  “  I  had  chofen  you,”  faid  the  monarch, 
“  to  aflift  the  wretched  Indians  in  their  cala- 
“  mitous  ftate,  not  to  be  the  butcher  of  kings.” 
He  was  confined  to  his  own  houfe,  where  he 
perifhed  the  vidtim  of  remorfe  and  chagrin.  His 
guilt  muft  have  been  very  atrocious  indeed,  fince 
Philip  II  thought  it  fo. 

“  Formerly  Peru  was  nought  but  a  foreft,  a  vaft 
**  defert ;  the  inhabitants  a  kind  of  brutes,  void 
**  of  religion  or  government.  Deftitute  of  all  the 
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“  arts  neceffary  for  fociety,  they  knew  not  to 
“  fow,  to  reap,  io  build,  to  fpin,  or  to  manu- 
“  fadture  fluffs.  They  dwelt  in  the  caverns  of 
“  the  rocks  and  mountains,  and  fed  on  herbs, 
“  roots,  the  produce  of  the  chafe,  and  human 
“  fiefh.  They  had  no  other  clothing  than  the 
te  leaves  and  bark  of  trees,  or  the  jkins  of  beafls. 
“  In  a  word,  they  were  entirely  favage,  un- 
“  acquainted  with  the  exclusive  poffeffion  of 
<£  particular  women :  the  females  were  common 
“  to  all ;  and  the  males,  after  the  manner  of 
“  beafls,  gratified  their  defires  with  the  firft  ob- 
“  jedt  that  they  met.”  Such  is  the  portrait  drawn 
by  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega  of  the  anceflors  of  his 
mother,  who  was  defcended  from  the  race  of  the 
yicas.  “  The  fun  our  father,”  he  continues, 
“  took  pity  on  their  wretchednefs.  He  fent 
“  down  to  earth  one  of  his  fons  and  one  of  his 
<c  daughters,  to  impart  to  our  people  a  knowledge 
“  of  his  divinity,  to  teach  them  how  to  pay 
“  him  their  homage,  and  to  give  them  laws  and 
“  precepts  by  wdrich  they  might  regulate  their 
“  condudt  like  beings  endowed  with  reafon.” 

This  firft  miracle  was  fucceeded  by  others, -as 
ever  is  the  cafe  in  the  firft  origin  of  nations.  Tire 
celeftial  brother  and  fitter,  who  alfo  were  man  and 
wife,  feparately  peragrated  the  country  in  different 
directions,  inftructing  the  people  as  they  pro¬ 
ceeded,  and  again  met  at  Cufco,  which*  became 
the  capital  of  their  empire.  When  the  fun  their 
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father  had  fettled  them  there,  “  You  have,”  faid 
he  to  them,  “  taught  thofe  barbarians  to  dwell  in 
«  houfes,  to  live  together  in  fociety,  to  low  the 
“  earth,  to  propagate  trees,  to  cultivate  plants, 

«  to  feed  flocks,  and  to  enjoy  them  like  civililed 
«  creatures  who  ought  to  make  fit  ufe  of  their 
“  rational  faculties.  It  is  now  your  duty  to 
“  eftablifh  the  reign  of  juftice,  piety,  clemency, 
«  gentlenefs.  Acquit  yourfelves  of  that  talk  to 
“  your  fubje&s,  as  parents  to  their  beloved 
“  children.  Imitate  the  example  of  the  fun  your 
<£  father,  who  does  good  to  the  whole  univerfe, 
“  fupplies  it  with  light  and  heat,  caufes  the  feeds 
“  to  germinate,  the  trees  to  grow,  the  flocks  to 
“  increafe,  the  earth  to  be  refrefhed  by  the  dew 
«  which  he  raifes  on  high  and  again  lets  fall,  per- 
“  forms  every  d^y  his  courle,  and  vifits  every 
“  part  of  the  world,  to  difcover  whatever  is  de- 
“  fedive,  and  apply  to  it  the  proper  remedy.” 

The  good  inca,  Garcilaflb’s  father-in-law,  who 
relates  to  him  all  thefe  particulars,  next  enume¬ 
rates  with  ecftafy  the  bleflings  which  his  an- 
ceflors,  the  defcendents  of  the  fun,  to  the  number 
of  thirteen  emperors,  had  inceflantly  (lied  on  the 
Peruvians  and  the  furrounding  nations.  “  Never,” 
adds  he,  “  did  thofe  princes  take  up  arms  except 
“  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.”  They  fubdued 
them,  however;  they  annexed  them  to  their  king¬ 
dom,  and  thus  formed  for  themfelves  a  great  em¬ 
pire.  “  But,”  adds  Garcilaflo  with  all  the  con- 
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fidence  of  implicit  faith,  “  it  was  for  the  foie  pur- 
“  pofe  of  bellowing  on  them  the  bleflings  of 
“  civilifation  and  laws,  of  infilling  into  theif 
“  minds  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality; 
“  and  making  them  partakers  of  the  happinefs 
<c  enjoyed  by  their  own  fnbjeds.”  Unfortunately, 
that  felicity,  thofe  happy  converfions,  were  pur- 
chafed  at  the  expenfe  of  much  blood,  and  of  the 
ravages  caufed  by  all  the  various  fcourges  which 
war  introduces  among  the  conquered. 

It  would  be  more  equitable  to  leave  every 
people  to  the  enjoyment  of  happinefs  after  their 
own  manner :  and  fuch  was  the  fentiment  ex- 
prefled  to  the  inca  Yupanqui  by  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  where  he  wifhed  to  difleminate  his 
inilrudion.  “  We  are,”  replied  they,  “  perfedly 
“  fatisfied  with  our  own  gods*  They  granted  to 
“  our  anceftors  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  in- 
“  dependence.  We  have  no  reafon  to  renounce 
“  them  for  a  fantaftic  religion,  which  the  inca 
employs  for  the  purpofe  of  impofing  on  the 
“  fimplicity  of  his  neighbours,  and  ufurping  over 
“  them  a  tyrannic  authority.” — Other  tribes, 
living  in  a  fultry  climate,  whom  the  fame  prince 
wifhed  to  convert  to  the  worfhip  of  the  fun, 
declared  to  him  that  they  did  not  choofe  to 
acknowledge  the  fun  either  as  their  god  or  as 
their  king.  “  The  fea,”  faid  they,  “  is  the  only 
“  divinity  that  fuits  us  ;  becaufe  its  waters  refrefli 
se  us,  and  fupply  us  with  nih  for  our  fubfiftence. 
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**  We  Would  tvifh  to  be  more  difhant  from  the 
“  fun,  whole  rays  only  ferve  to  fcorch  and  tor- 
ment  us.” — But  the.  reafonings  of  thofe  nations 
were  inefledtual :  he  fubj ligated  and  converted 
them  both.  „ 

So  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge  from,  the 
imperfedt  knowledge  which  remains  of  the  Peru¬ 
vian  religion,  it  mull  be  owned  that  paganifm 
does  not  prefent  any  other  equally  wife,  equally 
pure,  equally  exempt  from  fanaticifm:  Its  mo- 
rality  was  mild  and  engaging.  We  do  not  find 
that  it  enjoined  any  pradtice  of  a  troublefome 
nature.  Its  worfhip  was  diredted  to  the  fun. 
Young  virgins,  educated  in  the  temples,  were  its 
chief  prieftefles,  and  rendered  its  rites  agreeable. 
In  the  feftivals,  every  circumftance  befpoke 
pleafure — fongs,  dances;,  elegant  drefles,  offerings 
of  flowers  and  incenfe  in  fuperb  edifices  covered 
with  gold  and  glittering  with  precious  ftones. 

,  The  Peruvians — who,  inltead  of  writing,  ufed 
only  coloured  fillets  termed  quipos — Were  not  able 
to  leave  us  ample  defcriptions  of  thofe  auguft 
ceremonies.  For  the  little  which  we  know  con¬ 
cerning  them,  we  are  indebted  to  the  memory  of 
the  good  inca,  Garcilaflo’s  father-in-law.  He  could 
not  recall  the  remembrance  of  them,  or  of  the 
glory  of  his  progenitors,  without  experiencing  the 
fenfations  of  poignant  anguifh.  “  I  reltrain  my 
“  tears, ”  faid  he  in  concluding  his  narrative. 
But,  although  my  eyes  do  not  overflow,  my 
VOL.  ix.  o  ci 
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“  heart  is  neverthelefs  deeply  affedted  by  the  grief 
“  arifing  from  the  calamities  of  our  empire  and 
“  the  misfortunes  of  our  incas.” — Let  us  alfo 
beftow  our'fympathy  on  a  nation  once  fo  powerful, 
which  no  longer  rears  its  head  but  with  humilia¬ 
tion  amid  the  ruins  of  its  former  greatnefs. 

Thofe  two  great  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
are  indeed  the  molt  brilliant  jewels  in  the  American 
diadem  of  the  king  of  Spain  ;  but  they  do  not 
alone  entirely  compofe  it.  Exclufive  of  numerous 
riles,  if  he  do  not  poffefs  the  whole  extent  of 
California,  New  Mexico,  Florida,  Old  Mexico 
ivhich  is  likewife.  called  New  Spain,  he  owns  great 
portions  of  thofe  immenfe  regions,  which  are  fub- 
ject  to  his  empire.  The  general  opinion,  that  the 
Spanifh  poffeffions  in  America  are  not  fine  coun¬ 
tries,  is  partly  true,  and  partly  falfe.  The  foil 
is  as  various  as  the  climates.  In  fome  of  thofe 
tradts,  the  eye  is  every-where  cheared  by  the 
profpect  of  vaft  plains,  fertile  fields,  rich  paftures, 
and  meadows  watered  by  limpid  flreams.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  prefent  nought  to  view  but 
parched  deferts,  muddy  lakes,  fleep  and  craggy 
mountains,  immenfe  forefts  coseval  with  the  crea¬ 
tion — in  a  w'ord,  nature  arrayed  in  her  moil  rude 
and  wildeft  drefs. 

Here  we  are  fcorched  by  intemperate  funs ; 
there  we  are  frozen  by  the  intenfity  of  cold.  Even 
the  moll  favoured  tracts  are  expofed  to  fcourges 
which  ought  to  banifli  from  them  the  hyman 
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kind.  Such  are  the  frequent  earthquakes  which 
ravage  the  conterminous  provinces  of  Peru  and 
Chili.  Various  precurfive  figns  announce  their 
approach :  a  hollow  noife  is  heard  to  rumble  in 
the  caverns  beneath  the  Carth :  the  air  is  agitated 
by  a  vibratory  motion :  the  dogs  are  heard  to 
utter  doleful  howlings  :  the  mules  and  horfes  (land 
motionlefs,  with  their  legs  ftretched  wide  afunder: 
the  birds  fly  in  fhort  ftarts,  and  are  feen  to  (trike 
againft  the  walls,  and  daflr  themfelves  againft 
rocks  and  trees,  as  if  feifed  by  a  vertiginous  ftupor. 
Terrified  by  thefe  alarming  prognoftics,  the  hu¬ 
man  kind  nowr  feek  fafety  in  flight,  but  fome- 
times  with  vain  attempt ;  the  plains,  equally  as 
the  citiesj  fwallowing  them  Up  in  an  untimely 
grave. 

CALIFORNIA, 

California  is  a  great  peninfula,  united  to 
the  continent  on  the  north  by  a  country  little 
known,  and  by  New  Mexico.  On  every  other 
fide  it  is  furrounded  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  which 
forms  between  it  and  New  Mexico  a  narrow  fea 
called  the  gulf  of  California,  or  the  Vermillion 
fea.  In  the  gulf  lie  feveral  illands,  where  the 
Jefuits  formerly  had  fine  fettlemerits.  To  thofe 
miflionaries  we  are  indebted  for  what  little  know¬ 
ledge  we  poflefs  of  the  interior  of  California— that 
the  inhabitants  are  not  altogether  favage — that 
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they  have  fome  principles  of  morality — that,- 
among  their  opinions,  there  are  fome  approaching 
to  thofe  of  Chriftianifm,  fuch  as  a  vague  notion  of 
the  trinity  and  incarnation,  which  render  them 
difpofed  to  embrace  the  Chriftian  religion.  We 
do  not  however  find  that  it  has  made  great  pro- 
grefs  among  them :  whence  we  are  authorifed  to 
conjecture  that  thofe  reverend  fathers  have  flat¬ 
tered  themfelves,  like  men  of  fanguine  imagina¬ 
tions,  who  always  fancy  they  fee  exifting  whatever 
they  wifh  to  find. 

The  fame  language  prevails  in  California  among 
the  favage  tribes  and  the  civilifed.  They  are  not 
acquainted  either  with  writing,  or  its  fubftitutes. 
fuch  as  were  the  paintings  of  Mexico,  and  the 
quipos  of  Peru.  The  Californians  are  a  hand- 
fome  well-made  race ;  nor  are  any  deformed  in¬ 
dividuals  feen  among  them.  They  are  tainted  with 
the  ufual  vices  of  the  Indians  in  general — infenfl- 
bili’ty,  indolence,  lazinefs ;  and  they  have  no 
difcriminative  idea  of  vice  or  virtue.  Whatever 
is  advantageous  to  them  they  deem  lawful.  They 
pay  no... tributes :  but  they  have  a  great  number 
of  facred  magicians — a  circumftance  which  of 
courfe  operates,  though  indirectly,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  taxation.  They  have  no  general  chief : 
each  diftriCt  has  one  of  its  own,  who  points  out 
the  time  and  place  for  fifhing,  gathering  roots, 
and  collecting  fruit,  and  who,  in  cafe  of  necefiity, 
puts  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  tribe  for  the  pur- 
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pofes  of  war.  That  chief  is  eledted  by  a  plurality 
of  voices.  They  have  a  kind  of  nobles  named 
rancherias ,  to  whom  they  pay  fome  honour,  but 
without  allowing  them  any  authority.  The  ran¬ 
cherias  are  all  allied  to  each  other  by  con- 
fanguinity. 

The  huts  of  the  Californians  are  fo  fmall  that 
they  cannot  extend  themfelves  in  them  at  full 
length.  Thofe  who  feek  refinements  in  the  con- 
veniency  of  their  habitations  cover  them  with 
reeds;  others  leave  them  uncovered.  They  go 
naked,  unlefs  we  may  confider  as  clothing  thofe 
figures  which  they  imprint  on  their  fkin.  The 
women  cover  themfelves  fomewhaf  better  than 
the  men.  The  ceremonies  of  their  religious 
worfhip  are  fo  abfurdly  ridiculous  that  they  do 
not  deferve  to  be  related.  They  confift  in  dances 
continued  till  the  performers  drop  down  exhaufted 
with  fatigue — frantic  fhouts  which  they  canfider 
as  mufical  concerts — the  fmoke  of  tobacco  blown 
into  each  other’s  nofes — deformed,  grinning,  mon- 
ftrous  idols,  like  thofe  of  Mexico.  The  Spaniards 
appear  to  have  no  other  motive  for  retaining  pof- 
feflion  of  this  country,  than  that  of  preventing 
other  nations  from  occupying  it. 
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NEW  MEXICO. 

New  Mexico  lies  between  Louifianh,  the 
gulf  of  California,  and  Old  Mexico.  The  foil  is 
Fertile,  rich  in  mines,  and  in  timber  for  building. 
.The  rivers  are  numerous :  but  two  alone  of  them 
are  navigable.  The  natives-  are  affable,  generous, 
pacific  :  but  it  is  dangerous  to  roufe  them  to 
anger ;  for  they  poffefs  courage,  and  handle  the 
javelin  and  the  bow  with  confiderable  dexterity. 
They  wear  clothing,  build  ftone  houfes,  and 

.  v  .1  •  .  .*  i  ft:  '  ■■  ■'  4 

cultivate  their  fields. 

Each  tribe  has  its  own  diftinct  fovereign.  As 

» .'.v  ,  ;  •  ’  .  ■ 

they  were  not  united  in  a  corporate  nation,  their 
fubjugation  was  a  talk  of  the  lefs  difficulty.  The 
Spaniards  found  in  them  little  repugnancy  to  em¬ 
brace  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  their  only  fear  being, 
left  their  converfion  fhould  be  ufed  as  a  pretext 
for  defpoiling  them  of  their  liberty.  Of  that 
privilege  they  are  extremely  jealous,  as  is  well 
•  krtown  by  experience  to  the  Spaniards,  who,  for 
attempting  to  infringe  it,  fuffered  all  the  cala¬ 
mitous  effects  of  their  exafperate  rage. 

The  fea-coaft,  however,  they  fuffer  to  be  pof- 
fefled  bv  thofe  foreign  invaders,  who  have  built  on 
it  the  city  of  Santa-Fe,  which  is  the  centre  of 
their  eftablifiiments  in  that  quarter.  As  the 
country  is  pleafant  and  healthy,  the  Spanifh  go¬ 
vernment  annually  fends  thither  a  certain  number 
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of  poor  families — a  meafure  fuggefted  by  judicious 
policy,  fince,  befides  affording  a  reiburce  to  in¬ 
digent  Spaniards,  it  prefents  an  effectual  mean  of 
introducing  among  the  favages,  without  violence, 
the  arts,  the  principles  of  religion,  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  government  and  focial  life. 


FLORIDA. 

Florida  is  fituate  between  the  gulf  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  the  Apalachian  mountains,  Louifiana,  and  the 
great  river  Miffifippi.  It  received  the  name  of 
Florida  either  from  the  circumftance  of  its  having 
been  difcovered  on  Palm-Sunday  *,  or  becaufe 
the  eye  is  there  habitually  delighted  with  the 
variety  of  flowers,  and  the  olfactory  fenie  flattered 
by  their  perfume.  Thefe  advantages  announce 
abundant  germination  and  great  fecundity.  In 
that  beautiful  region  dwell  a  race  of  males  and 
females  who  do  not  difparage  the  country  that 
gave  them  birth.  The  former  are  robuft,  well- 
proportioned,  light-olive-coloured,  bold  and  per- 
feverant  in  their  undertakings.  In  the  women,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  which  we  ought  moft  to 
admire — their  beauty,  their  courage,  or  their  con«* 
jugal  fidelity.'  Nakednefs  with  them  is  not  a  fub- 

*  Called  by  the-  Spaniards  “  Pafqua  tie  Flores from  the 
flowers  ufed  in  their  religious  ceremonies. 
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jedt  of  either  vanity  or  fhame.  The  men  are 
accufed  by  the  Spaniards  of  difhonefty  in  their 
traffic  :  but  if  they  are  guilty  of  cheating,  their 
accufers  do  not  fail  to  make  ample  retaliation. 

The  Floridans  adore  the  fun  and  moon  as  fu- 
perior  divinities,  befide  many  others  of  inferior 
grade,  whom  they  reprefent  by  images.  They 
tefufe  to  embrace  the  Chriflian  religion,  not 
through  any  particular  antipathy  to  it,  but  be- 
caufe  they  fee  it  profefled  by  cruel  and  avaricious 

i  - 

men.  They  are  divided  into  tribes  under  diftinct 
chiefs  ffcyled  paraoujii.  Thefe  alone  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  polygamy.  Sorcerers,  phyflcians, 
priefts,  enjoy  great  influence  over  them :  they 
affedt  an  air  of  gravity,  appear  clad  in  long  £kin- 
cloaks,  are  remarkably  taciturn,  and  lead  auftere 
lives.  The  Spaniards  hold  Florida  in  fubjedtion 
by  means  of  two  forts  well  fupplied  with  artillery 
and  pretty  ftrongly  garriioned. 

OTHER  SPANISH  POSSESSIONS  IN 
AMERICA. 

New  Caftile,  New  Grenada,  New  Andalufia, 
and  feveral  other  countries,  which  the  conquerors, 
by  impofing  on  them  thefe  names,  have  as  it  were 
branded  with  their  ftamp  as  the  property  of  Spain, 
occupy  an  immenfe  extent  in  South  America. 
Their  interior  parts  are  unknown.  The  Jefuits 
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alone  have  penetrated  thither,. and  have,  according 
to  the  accounts  of  fome  writers,  “  gained  greater 
authority  over  the  natives  by  their  policy,  without 
the  effufion  of  blood,  than  the  Spanifh  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  able  to  acquire  by  the  mafiacre  of 
thoufands.”  Thofe  interior  parts  contain  in  their 
forefts  not  only  their  own  indigenous  race  of  in¬ 
habitants,  but  alfo  great  numbers  of  Indians  from 
other  parts,  who  have  fled  thither  for  refuge  and 
protection  from  the  oppreflive  yoke  of  the 
Europeans.  There  may  be  found  aefccndents  of 
the  ancient  Peruvians,  who  carried  with  them 
their  old  religion  and  manners.  Their  progenitors 
Itepped  forth  from  palaces,  they  ftep  forth  from 
caverns,  at  the  moment  when  the  bright  luminary 
of  day  begins  to  pour  his  radiance  over  the  land, 
or  when  his  beams  firft  pierce  the  tufted  foliage 
of  their  forefts.  They  hail  his  appearance  by 
hymns,  adore  him,  and  offer  him  incenfe.  They 
live  together  in  fraternal  concord,  beftow  frequent 
regrets  on  their  paft  condition,  pay  refpedt  to  old 
age,  congratulate  each  other  on  the  occafion  of  a 
birth,  indulge  in  feftive  joy  at  a  marriage,  and 
weep  at  a  funeral.  Nothing  is  carried  to  excels 
among;  them :  their  whole  conduCt  is  marked  with 
the  genuine  fimplicity  of  un -affeCted  nature. 

New  Caftile  is  as  it  were  the  link  that  connects 
the  other  Spanifh  pofleflions  in  South  America 
which  lie  without  the  bounds  of  Peru.  The  air  of 
New  Caftile  is  in  general  neither  falubrious  nor 
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•  agreeable  :  a  Rifling  heat  prevails,  and  a  deftruc- 
tive  moifture:  but  the  country  abounds  in  gold — - 
a  circumibance  which,  in  the  eftimation  of  its  con¬ 
querors,  compenfates  every  defed.  The  natives 
are  very  far  from  being  entirely  fubdued  :  nor 
will  they  perhaps  ever  be  completely  bent  to  the 
yoke:  for  they  are  endued  with  courage  and  per- 
feverance,  and,  when  clofely  prefled,  retire  to 
places  fo  flrongly  fortified  by  the  hand  of  nature 
as  to  bid  defiance  to  all  attack.  The  ports  of 
New  Caftile  lie  on  the  northern  fea :  but  it  has 
the  advantage  of  communicating  with  the  Pacific 
ocean  by  Darien.  All  thofe  coafts,  north  and 
fouth,  are  dotted  with  Spanifli  towns,  of  which  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  notice  the  principal. 

Porto-bello  is  very  unhealthy.  The  animals 
which  are  tranfported  thither  grow  lean  not- 
withftanding  the  utmoft  care  in  fupplying  them 
with  food.  It  is  the  rendez-vous  of  the  galleons; 
and  thither  is  brought  from  Panama  the  treafure 
urith  which  they  are  to  be  freighted. — The  latter 
city,  ftrongly  fortified,  is  the  refidence  of  the 
governor. — Carthagena,  the  centre  of  an  extenfive 
commerce,  has  good  fortifications,  and  contains 
many  wealthy  inhabitants.  The -galleons  touch 
there. — Santa-Martha,  fituate  on  the  Rio-grande, 
has  waned  from  its  former  opulence  fince  the  gal¬ 
leons  have  ceafed  to  enter  that  river. — Hache, 
Venezuela,  Maracaibo,  Camana,  fituate  in  the  in¬ 
terior  parts,  with  many  other  towns  which  we  for- 
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bear  to  enumerate,  hg,ve  no  other  claim  to  that 
title  than  what  arifes  from  a  comparifon  with 
the  paltry  villages  of  the  country,  and  from 
fome  fortifications  with  which  the  former  are 
furrounded.  In  fome  of  them,  not  a  hundred 
houfes  are  to  be  feen. 

Quito  is  perhaps  the  moft  elevated  city  in  the 
world,  and  enjoys  the  pureft  air.  To  it  tick  per- 
Tons  are  fent  for  the  recovery  of  their  health.  With 
this  advantage  it  unites  that  of  a  fertile  foil.  The 
country  is  bjeft  with  a  perpetual  fpring,  or — 
which  is  certainly  not  lefs  defirable — an  un¬ 
interrupted  autumn.  Befide  the  bud  which  be¬ 
gins  to  germinate,  frniles  the  expanding  bloom ; 
near  to  that,  the  fading  bloflom  is  feen  to  droop, 
and  make  way  for  the  fruit.  On  the  fame  plain, 
the  corn  begins  to  fprout  in  one  part :  at  a  fhort 
diftance,  it  (hows  the  fwelling  ear :  farther  on,  it 
wears  the  golden  hue  and  invites  the  reaper’s 
fickle. — Cufco,  the  ancient  capital  of  Peru,  has 
not  degenerated  from  its  priftine  fplendor. — Lima, 
the  new  capital  and  rival  of  the  former,  yields 
not  to  it  in  magnificence,  and  furpaffes  it  in 
commerce,  which  the  vicinity  of  the  fea  renders 
active  and  profitable.  It  is  the  refidence  of  the 
vice-roy.  Its  environs  are  delightful. — -Nothing, 
on  the  contrary,  fo  dreary  as  the  afpect  of  Potofi — 
an  arid,  fterile,  rugged  mountain,  un-adorned  by 
fruits  or  herbs  or  plants.  But  its  womb  inclofes 
filver-mines,  the  richeft  in  the  univerfe,  and 
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deemed  inexhauftible — the  mod;  deflru&ive  pre- 
fent  made  by  nature  to  the  ill-fated  Indians,  whom 
greedy  tyranny  compels  to  drudge  in  thofe  mines 
for  the  benefit  of  unfeeling  mafters. 

PARAGUAY. 

Between  the  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  pof- 
feflions,  extends  Paraguay,  an  immenfe  region, 
once  covered  with  woods,  but  now  rendered  fertile 
by  cultivation.  In  thofe  forefts-,  ancient  as  the 
foil  on  which  they  flood,  formerly  roamed,  amid 
tigers  and  lions  and  bears,  a  number  of  fcattered 
families,  who  lived  like  the  cohabitant  brutes, 
and  never  met  each  other  but  for  mutual 
definition.  The  Jefuits  penetrated  into  their 
,  lurking-places,  and,  by  unremitting  attention  and 
labour,  fucceeded  in  uniting  about  fifty  families, 
whom  they  infpired  with  a  relifh  for  the  focial 
virtues  and  the  Chriflian  religion.  The  members 
of  thefe  families,  becoming  as  it  were  miflionaries, 
invited  others  to  adopt  this  new  mode  of  life,  of 
which  they  extolled  the  comforts  and  advantages, 
and  with  fuch  effedb,  that,  in  the'flourifhing  flate 
of  that  million,  thofe  reverend  fathers  reckoned 
above  forty  thoufand  families  fubjeft  to  their 
jurifdi&ion. 

They  have  been  attacked  by  the  reproaches  of 
obloquy  on  account  of  that  exclufive  domination. 
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It  has  been  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime  that  they 
made  the  Indians  acquainted  with  no  other 
authority  than  their  own — that  they  as  anxioufly 
kept  them  debarred  from  all  intercourfe  with 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  as  a  jealous  hufband 
guards  his  wife,  or  a  miler  his  treafure — that  they 
armed  their  difciples,  inftrudted  them  in  military 
evolutions,  taught  them  to  fabricate  gun-powder, 
to  call  cannon,  and  to  put  themfelvee  into  a  re- 
fpedtable  Rate  of  defence.  To  this  charge  they 
replied  by  fhowing  their  profelytes  induftrious, 
good  fathers,  faithful  hufbands,  dutiful  children, 
regular  in  their  conduct,  equal  in  riches,  removed 
at  once  from  luxury  and  poverty,  affifted  in  their 
fickneffes,  ch earful,  content,  happy,  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  warmly  attached  to  their  prieft,  whom 
they  called  “  father”  by  pre-eminence,  and  who 
was  at  once  their  civil  and  eccleliaflic  and  military 
chief. 

Each  village  is  called  a  ,c  dodtrine  and  there, 
acording  to  the  account  of  a  hiftorian  who  is  not 
a  Jefuit,  every  thing  is  conducted  as  in  a  fingle 
family.  The  fields  are  cultivated  in  common: 
the  produce  is  laid  up  in  ftore-houfes,  and  diftri- 
buted  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  members. 
Every  morning  and  evening  the  children  are  fum- 
moned  to  prayer  by  the  found  of  the  bell-  No 
perfon  is  allowed  to  fail  in  his  attendance  at  mafs. 
Their  affiduity  in  this  particular  enables  the 
“  father”  to  difcover  the  fick  and  infirm,  whom 
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he  immediately  vifits,  and  to  whom  he  carries  the 
neceffary  aids  and  comforts.  His  houfe — which 
is  ample  and  capacious,  becaufe  all  the  councils 
and  aflemblies  are  held  in  it — is  ever  open  to  all 
who  with  to  feek  his  advice.  The  marriages  are 
celebrated  on  Sunday,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving 
them  greater  folemnity.  In  his  exhortation,  the 
*c  father”  recapitulates  all  the  tranfadlions  of  the 
week — he  bellows  praife  or  blame — infiidts  pe¬ 
nances — publicly  reconciles  thofe  whom  any  cafual 
ebullitions  of  warmth  may  have  alienated.  Thus 
peace  reigns  among  the  little  community,  at¬ 
tended  by  purity  of  manners,  and  a  charity  truly 
fraternal. 

Even  though  feme  defects  Ihould  have  crept 
into  that  fine  inftitution,  it  mull  neverthelefs  ap¬ 
pear  admirable,  and  entitled  to  the  efleem  and 
praife  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  it.  It  may 
be  that  the  Jefuits,  once  eflablifhed  on  a  folid 
footing,  have  ailed! ed  a  kind  of  royalty — ‘that, 
under  the  banner  of  the  crofs,  their  difciples 
adualiy  became  their  fubjedls — that  the  **  fathers,” 
after  the  wants  of  their  little  communities  were 
fupplied,  converted  to  the  ufe  and  advantage  of 
their  own  order  tire  remaining  furplus  of  the 
common  flare,  of  which  they  rendered  no  ac¬ 
count — that,  in  training  thole  tribes  to  arms,  it 
was  their  intention  to  {Lengthen  them  before¬ 
hand  againfl  any  attempts  of  the  SpanTth  and 
Fortuguefe  crowns,  which  they  tnight  think  to  be 
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not  deftitute  of  pretenfions  to  thofe  flouriihing 
regions.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Jefuits  pro¬ 
cured  the  pundual  payment  of  the  tribute  im- 
pofed  on  the  '  “  dodrines,”  or,  rather,  paid  it 
themfelves,  fince  it  was  they  who  held  the  purfe. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  for  the  fake  of  recovering 
the  tribute,  that  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe 
came  to  an  agreement  to  wreft  thofe  trads  from 

^  O 

the  hands  of  the  Jefuits :  but  perhaps,  feeing  an 
increafe  of  wealth,  they  wifhed  an  increafe  of  con¬ 
tribution,  and  feared  refiftance  from  the  people 
under  the  diredion  of  fuch  guides. 

With  refped  to  the  precaution  of  not  differing 
either  Portuguefe  or  Spaniards  to  approach  the 
“  dodrines,”  we  may  be  allowed  to  commend 
the  motive  of  the  Jefuits — an  apprehenfion  left 
the  evil  difcourfes  and  bad  example  of  thofe 
negligent  profeffors  of'  Chriftianifm  fhould  cor¬ 
rupt  their  profelytes,  and  diveft  them  of  that 
fimpficity  of  faith  and  manners  which  conftituted 
their  happinefs.  Were  they  happy  under  thofe 
prieftly  condudors?  Are  .they  equally  fo  fince 
they  have  been  deprived  of  them  ?  Even  though 
this  queftion  thould  be  decided  in  favour  of  the 
crowned  heads,  ftill  the  Jefuits  would  remain  en¬ 
titled  to  the  glory  of  an  inftitutiop  fingular^fh  its 
kind,  and  fraught  with  humanity.  It  is  to  be 
obferved  that  thofe  ecclefiaftics  did  not  fuffer  their 
Indians  to  work  the  mines  of  gold  and  filver  con¬ 
tained  in  Paraguay  ;  a  condud  which  merits  our 
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applaufe,  if  its  motive  was  the  defire  of  fcreening 
their  difciples  from  the  effedts  of  European  avidity. 


BRASIL. 

Brafil,  which  lies  contiguous  to  Paraguay,  is 
the  only  pofTeffion  of  -the  Portuguefe  in  America : 
but  it  is  equal  in  value  to  feveral  others,  by  its 
fertility,  its  riches,  and  its  extent.  When  the 
Portuguefe  firft  arrived  on  its  coaft,  the  native^ 
were  divided  among  themfelves,  and  engaged  in 
open  hoflilities ;  which  circumftance  facilitated 
the  fuccefs  of  the  foreign  invaders.  It  is  faid 
that  the  Brafilians  were  accuftomed  to  feed  upon 
human  flefh;  but  that  dreadful  pradtiee  has 
never  been  fairly  proved  againft  them.  The  author 
who  accufes  them  of  that  atrocity,  lays  alfo  that 
they  have  among  them  demoniacs  who  familiarly 
'converfe  with  the  devil — that  hiriifelf  has  feen  and 
heard  them — that  thofe  people  do  not  live  under 
any  government,  though  he  acknowledges  them 
to  have  kings  and  generals  and  caciques — that 
they  are  unacquainted  with  police,  though  they 
have  laws,  and,  among  others,  the  lex  talionis 
■that  they  have  no  religion,  though  they  have 
priefts,  and  expedt  a  retribution  of  rewards  and 
punifnments  after  death — no  idea  of  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  foul,  though  they  place  in  the  grave 
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with  the  deceafed  a  fupply  of  provifions  for  his 
journey.  Thefe  contradictions  encourage  a  be¬ 
lief  either  that  the  Brafilians  are  but  imperfectly 
known,  or  that  opinions  entertained  only  by  par¬ 
ticular  tribes  are  indifcriminately  imputed  to  the 
whole  nation. 

The  Brafilians  are  tall  and  well  Ihaped  and  have 
handfome  features,  long  black  hair,  and  a  copper' 
complexion.  Though  lying  under  the  fame  par¬ 
allel  of  latitude  as  the  negroes  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  they  entirely  differ 
from  them  in  colour,  in  figure,  and  in  manners. 
In  running,  the  Brafilians  are  indefatigable:  they 
march  inceffantly  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  to 
take  by  furprife  an  enemy  at  the  diftance  of  two 
or  three  hundred  leagues.  It  mull  ever  be  matter 
of  aftonifhment,  that  hatred  can  fubfift  between 
people  fo  far  removed  from  each  other. — This 
country  fupplies  the  Portuguefe  with  dying-woods, 
ivory,  amber,  refins,  balfams,  indigo,  tobacco, 
jafper,  gold,  diamonds,  beautiful  fhells,  cryftal, 
emeralds,  and  fugar  in  great  abundance.  Epicures 
will  not  forget  its  fweetmeats,  which  are  delicious, 
nor  can  the  ladies  fail  to  praife  the  feathers  brought 
thence,  which  are  the  mod  beautiful  in  the  world. 

In  a  fpot  embofomed  amid  forefls  and  inaccefii- 
ble  mountains,  exifts  the  republic  of  Saint-Paul, 
fo  called  from  the  name  of  the  town  which  is  its 
centre.  It  is  compofed  of  Spaniards,  Portuguefe, 
creoles,  negroes,  moftly  men  guilty  of  crimes,  and 
who  have  fled  thither  to  avoid  punilhment.  After 
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having  for  a  long  time  lived  without  order  or  laws, 
they  at  length  felt  the  neceffity  of  eftablilhing  a 
government;  and  that  which  they  chofe  is  purely 
democratic.  They  pretend  to  be  independent  on 
Portugal :  yet  they  pay  to  it  a  light  tribute. 
Their  number  does  not  much  exceed  four  thou- 
fand.  Their  capital  is  neat  and  well  built. 
Thofe  republicans  do  not  fuffer  any  ftrangers 
to  enter  among  them ;  nor  do  they  allow  any  of 
their  body  to  emigrate.  We  have  no  knowledge 
of  what  pafies  among  them,  except  from  the 
information  of  fome  negroes  who  occalionally  de- 
fert  from  their  territory. 

Some  writers  would  perfuade  us,  that,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Brafil,  exifts  a  republic  of  Amazons, 
from  whom  the  great  river  which  bounds  their 
country  has  taken  its  name.  Mention  has  been 
made  of  fuch  martial  viragoes  in  Alia  and  Africa : 
mention  is  alio  made  of  them  in  America ;  but 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  find  them  in  the  new 
world  as  in  the  old. 


GUIANA. 

The  Dutch  formerly  made  attempts  on  Brafil ; 
but,  being  repulfed  by  the  Portuguefe,  they  efta- 
blilhed  themfelves  in  the  adjoining  country  of 
Guiana.  By  perfevering  toil  they  rendered  that  low 
and  fenny  tradt  fit  for  the  habitation  of  human 
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beings.  Their  moft  difficult  talk  was  to  Cut 
avenues  through  the  thick  forefts,  to  open  free 
paffages  for  the  circulation  of  the  air.  Their 
capital  is  Surinam,  which  has  dependent  on  if 
fome  iflands  rendered  fertile  by  the  exertions  of 
induftry. 

The  French  have  alfo  obtained  a  footing  in 
Guiana.  Their  chief  fettlement  here  is  in  the  ifle  of 
Cayenne  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  bearing  that 
name.  The  illand  is  about  twelve  leagues  in 
circumference,  and  contains  many  populous  villa¬ 
ges.  The  colonifts  have  applied  their  attention 
to  the  culture  of  coffee  and  the  fugar-cane,  in 
which  they  have  been  fuccefsful. 

Both  the  French  and  the  Dutch  have  the  pro- 
fpedt  of  immenfe  eftablifhments  on  the  continent, 
whenever  they  may  be  difpofed  to  penetrate  the 
forefts.  By  mutually  advancing  on  each  fide,  the 
colonifts  of  Guiana  and  the  inhabitants  of  Para¬ 
guay  may  at  fome  future  period  form  a  junction. 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  POSSESSIONS. 

The  French  and  Englifh  poffeffions  in  Ame¬ 
rica  have  fo  often  palled  from  the  hands  of  the 
one  to  thofe  of  the  other 'people,  that  it  is  proper 
to  comprife  them  under  one  common  denomina¬ 
tion. 

They  extend  along  the  coaft,  from  within  a 
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fiiort  fpace  on  this  tide  of  the  Miflifippi,  to  a  {mail 

diftance  beyond  the  river  Saint-Laurence.  In  that 

* 

tradt  of  country,  lie  Virginia,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
England,  Canada,  and  feveral  great  iflands.  As  we 
advance  into  the  interior,  we  find  thofe  poffeffions 
in  a  greater  or  leffer  degree  hemmed  in  by  favage 
tribes,  who  retire  or  approach  according  as  they 
feel  themfelves  confcious  of  their  own  ftrength  or 
weaknefs. 

Different  from  the  favages  of  whom  we  have 
heretofore  fpoken,  it  is  not  by  the  allurement  of 
gain  or  the  defire  of  plunder  that  thefe  hordes  of 
barbarians  are  attradted  to  "the  European  fettle- 
ments:  it  is  almoft  invariably  by  the  third:  of 
vengeance,  a  kind  of  rage  againft  the  new  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  land,  whom  they  confider  as  ufurpers 
of  their  ancient  domains.  That  rage  has  been 
increafed  and  {Lengthened,  and  has  become  a  mo¬ 
tive  and  a  mean  of  deftrudtion,  by  the  impolitic 
condudt  of  the  Englifh  and  French,  who,  in  their 
mutual  quarrels,  fought  to  fupport  themfelves 
againd  each  other  by  the  alliance  of  thofe  favages, 
furnifhed  them  with  arms  and  taught  them  their 
ufe,  and  fometimes  marched  at  the  head  of  fan- 
guinary  expeditions,  which  they  knew  would  ter¬ 
minate  in  the  maffacre  of  all  the  prifoners,  after 
the  endurance  of  tortures  fufficient  to  make  human 
nature  fhudder. 

One  effential  difference  between  the  enterprifes 
againif  thefe  northern  coafts  and  the  European 
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irruptions  into  the  territories  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
is,  that  the  principal  objedt  of  the  latter  was  the 
fearch  for  gold,  filver,  precious  ftones,  and  all  the 
riches  of  luxury ;  whereas,  among  the  adventurers 
who  vifited  the  more  favage  (bores  of  the  north 
with  the  defire  of  trying  their  fortune,  there  were 
many  who  fought  only  a  refource  from  want,  an 
afylum  to  (helter  them  from  the  diflurbances  by 
which  their  native  country  was  agitated.  Thefe 
motives  difpofed  them  to  undertake  the  cultivation 
of  the  foil,  and  in  a  (hort  time  raifed  their  colonies 
to  a  flouriftiing  condition. 

\  > 

VIRGINIA. 

The  firffc  part  of  that  extenfive  coaft  which  the 
Englifli  occupied  was  called  Virginia,  .in  compli¬ 
ment  to  queen  Elizabeth,  who,  bijS  her  jealous 
affedfation  of  the  fame  of  virginity,  at  length 
brought  her  character  in  that  refpedt  under  fu- 
fpicion.  They  landed  there  in  the  year  1584. 
At  fight  of  them  the  inhabitants  teftified 
great  lurprife,  but  no  hoftile  intention.  Thofe 
favages  were  covered  from  the  waift  downward 
with  fkins  of  beads;  their  arms  were  bows  and 
arrows,  fpears  of  wood  hardened  by  fire  and 
pointed,  fhields  made  of  bark,  and  a  kind  of 
wicker  corflets.  They  had  kings  and  a  clafs  of 
nobles.  Both  fexes  painted  their  faces  and  bo- 
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dies,  and  ornamented  themfelves  with  necklaces  of 
Ihells  or  pearls  or  birds’  claws,  according  to  their 
fancy  and  their  means.  Both  men  and  women  were 
well-fhaped,  had  regular  features,  and  a  tawny 
complexion.  The  women  were  more  fully  clad 
than  the  men,  the  girls  more  profufely  decked 
than  the  women,  and  more  attentive  to  their  hair, 
which  they  plaited  in  a  pleafing  manner.  The 
women  cut  theirs  in  front,  and  fupplied  its  place 
with  a  kind  of  chaplet  in  form  of  a  crown. 
The  old  men  and  the  priefts  were  drefled  in 
finer  fkins,  and  took  great  care  to  let  the  animal’s 
tail  hang  behind  as  an  ornament  of  diftinCtion. 

Befide  the  priefts,  whofe  particular  functions 
are  not  perfectly  known,  they  had  a  fort  of  jugglers 
or  conjurers  who  enjoyed  great  influence  over 
them.  Men  and  women  all  had  characters  im- 
prefled  on  .  their  backs,  indicating  the  time  and 
place  of  their  birth,  their  tribe,  to  what  prince 
they  belonged,  and  their  refpecftive  ranks.  Four 
arrows  were  the  mark  of  fovereignty.  Of  the 
other  characters,  which  were  extremely  various 
the  fignification  is  unknown.  Thcfe  people  were  . 
unacquainted  with  iron,  but  fupplied  that  defeCt 
by  the  ufe  of  fiint-ftones  wrought  to  an  edge,  and 
Ihells  ground  to  fharpnefs. 

When  the  rude  fimplicity  of  their  implements 
was  confidered,  it  was  impoflible  to  behold  without 
admiration  the  works  which  they  performed.  They 
cut  down  trees  of  the  largeft  fize,  which  they 
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hollowed  by  the  aid  of  fire,  to  convert  them  into 
canoes.  They  employed  that  element  with  much 
dexterity,  and  knew  fo  well  to  manage  it,  that 
they  roafled  their  meat  on  wooden  gridirons  with¬ 
out  injuring  them.  They  alfo  had  earthen  veflels 
fafhioned  with  elegance  by  the  hands  of  the  wo¬ 
men,  without  the  afliftance  of  the  wheel.  Their 
flews,  in  which  they  mingled  flefh  with  vegetables 
and  fifh,  would  have  appeared  favoury  to  Euro¬ 
peans  unaccuflomed  to  fait  and  fpices.  They 
were  fkilful  and  dextrous  in  catching;  filh  with  thd 
line,  the  fpear,  and  wicker  cribs.  Each  individual 
endeavoured  to  improve  on  the  contrivances  of 
his  neighbours ;  and  there  exifled  in  that  refped: 
an  emulation  which  was  produdtive  of  great 
variety.  In  general,  the  Virginians  were  temperate 
in  their  living,  and,  on  that  account,  remarkable 
for  longevity. 

The  practices  prevalent  among  them  at  the 
period  of  the  firft  difcovery  Hill  fnbfift.  Their 
chief  pleafure  is  to  afTemble,  men  and  women  to¬ 
gether,  around  a  great  fire,  to  yell  forth  rude 
fongs  accompanied  by  fuch  inftrumental  mulic  as 
they  can  elicit  from  a  hollow  gourd  containing  a 
number  of  fmall  pebbles  which  they  rattle  with 
tremendous  din.  Thefe  feflivals  are  chiefly  cele¬ 
brated  after  their  return  from  a  fuccefsful  expedi¬ 
tion.  They  alfo  celebrate  one  of  another  kind, 
of  which  the  origin  is  unknown.  At  an  appointed 
time,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  repair  to 
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it,  even  from  very  great  diftances,  The  men 
furround  the  circle  of  females,  in  the  mid  If  of 
which  appear  the  three  moft  beautiful  virgins, 
with  their  arms  entwined  together,  and  in  the 
attitude  which  the  ancients  attributed  to  the  three 
Graces.  With  their  feet  they  beat  time  to  regu¬ 
late  the  meafure  of  the  general  dance.  Thefe 
meetings  do  not  conclude  without  a  banquet. 

Their  dwellings  confift  of  polls  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  mats,  and  having  be¬ 
hind  them  gardens,  the  whole  ufually  environed 
by  a  palifado.  Alfemblages  of  fuch  huts  form 
hamlets,  and  villages  fometimes  fufficiently  con- 
fiderable  to  deferve  the  name  of  towns.  In  the 
centre  of  thefe,  always  Hands  a  hut  larger  than 
the  reft,  and  covered  with  finer  mats,  which  ferves 
as  a  temple.  Their  idea  of  the  divinity  does  not 
foar  beyond  their  idols,  which  are  formed  of 
wood,  and  fo  hideous  that  one  would  almoft  imagine 
they  were  made  on  purpofe  to  ferve  as  objects  of 
terror  to  their  makers.  We  do  not  difcover  any 
precife  functions  afligned  to  the  priefts,  except 
on  the  occalion  of  funerals.  They  watch  the  dead, 
and  inceftantly  pray  for  them.  Their  habitations 
are  the  fepulcres :  thefe  confift  of  a  fcaffold  nine 
or  ten  feet  in  height,  on  which  are  laid  the  Ikeletons, 
ftripped  of  the  flefh,  and  fo  dextroully  covered 
again  with  the  fkin  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
perceive  that  they  Lad  been  difledted.  Beneath 
the  platform  dwell  the  priefts. — The  principal 
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objects  of  their  agricultural  care  are  tobacco  and 
Indian  corn.  Their  fields  are  feparated  from  each 
other.  Polygamy  is  not  practifed  among  them  : 
and  the  conjugal  tie  is  held  facred. 

We  have  dwelt  with  fome  minutenefs  on  the 
manners  of  thofe  favages,  becaufe  they  are  nearly 
the  fame  which  prevail  among  all  the  northern 
tribes.  We  will  be  careful  to  note  the  variations 
as  they  occur.  In  like  manner,  what  we  are 
about  to  fay  refpecting  Virginia  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  common  to  ail  the  Englifh  fettlements, 
except,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  fome  diverfities 
arifing  from  peculiar  circumftances. 

The  Englilh  arriving  in  thofe  regions,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  not  like  the  Spanifh  ad¬ 
venturers  who  went  in  fearch  of  thofe  countries 
where  the  inhabitants  “  ate  and  drank  from  vef- 
“  fels  of  gold,”  to  carry  off  that  metal,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  enjoy  their  opulence  in  Europe — the  En¬ 
glifh,  on  the  contrary,  fleeing  from  the  troubles 
of  the  civil  wars  under  Charles  I,  abandoned  their 
country,  never  more  to  return,  being  determined 
to  acquire  for  themfelves  a  new  habitation,  and 
there  fettle  themfelves  for-ever.  Nutritive  huf- 
bandry  was  their  chief  occupation  ;  whence  they 
acquired  the  name  of  “  planters,”  which  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  prelent  day,  indicating  the  original 
pofTeffors  of  thofe  colonies.  The  favages,  gradu¬ 
ally  driven  back  by  thefe  new  fettlers,  yielded  to 
them  the  ground,  but  not  without  occafionally 
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defending  their  ancient  property.  Not  being 
able  to  obtain  any  aid  in  their  agricultural  la¬ 
bours  from  the  natives  who  fled  their  fociety,  the 
colonifts  introduced  negroes  from  Africa.  Affifted 
by  thofe  fubiidiary  hands,  they  derived  from  their 
culture  more  than  fufficient  to  fupply  all  their 
wants.  The  furplus  they  fent  to  the  mother- 
country,  with  which  they  flill  maintained  a  cor- 
refpondence  founded  on  the  connexions  of  con- 
fanguinity  and  friendfhip.  Thus  was  eftablifhed 
a  lucrative  commerce,  lefs  brilliant  but  more  cer¬ 
tain  than  that  of  which  gold  was  the  bails, 
becaufe  fubfiflence  ever  takes  precedence  of 
luxury. 

Thefe  colonifts,  on  their  firft  fettlement,  made 
laws  among  themfelves  :  but  diverfity  of  opinions, 
and  the  difturbances  which  they  had  fought  to 
avoid,  purfued  and  found  them  out  in  their  re¬ 
mote  afylum.  Some  remained  attached  to  the 
royal  authority,  although  it  feemed  to  have  fallen 
together  with  the  head  of  Charles  I :  others  de¬ 
clared  themfelves  in  favour  of  the  republic,  and 
of  the  proteftor  Cromwell.  Difputes  among 
themfelves,  together  with  attacks  from  the  na¬ 
tives  who  were  apprifed  and  availed  themfelves  of 
their  diffenfions,  frequently  reduced  the  colony 
to  the  utmofl  danger.  Hostilities  were  carried 
on  with  furious  animofity :  the  favages  gave  no 
quarter;  nor  did  the  Englifh  fhow  any  mercy. 
Although  fuperior  by  the  nature  of  their  arms 
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and  their  military  fkill,  the  latter  fuffered  fevere 
Ioffes  by  the  ravage  of  their  fields,  their  molt 
precious  wealth.  They  were  therefore  eager  to 
conclude  truces  with  their  antagonifts,  of  which 
the  principal  condition  always  was  that  the  favages 
fhould  retire  to  a  greater  difiance.  Thus,  even 
war  was  productive  to  them  of  advantages. 

When  this  colony  had  rifen  to  importance, 
the  king  of  England  named  a  governor  for  it. 
The  poll,  being  lucrative,  was  folicited  by  noble¬ 
men  of  the  firft  diftinCtion,  who  found  means  to 
enjoy  the  profit  without  undergoing  the  trouble  : 
they  remained  at  court  themfelves,  and  fent  depu  - 
ties  to  officiate  in  their  ftead.  On  complaining 
of  this  practice,  the  colonifts  were  told  in  anfwer 
that  they  did  not  underfiand  their  own  interefts, 
and  that  it  was  much  more  advantageous  to  them 
to  have  a  permanent  protestor  refiding  near  the 
king  and  his  minifters,  than  to  fee  him  live 
among  themfelves ;  more  efpecially  as,  for  all 
temporary  concerns,  his  place  was  fupplied  by  the 
deputy.  They  were  obliged  to  reft  fatisfied  with 
this  reafoning  :  but  it  is  obfervable,  that,  almoft 
from  the  very  origin  of  the  colony,  there  ever 
exifted  in  Virginia  a  fecret  difcontent  againft 
England,  and  a  germ  of  difcord  between  the 
mother  and  the  daughter, 
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NEW  ENGLAND. 

New  England,  lying  farther  to  the  north 
than  Virginia,  was  frequented  by  the  Englifh  at 
an  earlier  period  than  the  latter.  To  retrace  the 
progrefs  of  her  eftablifhment,  her  increafe,  her 
encroachments  on  the  lavages,  the  viciffitudes  of  her 
government,  would  be  to  repeat  what  we  have  al¬ 
ready  laid  concerning  Virginia.  We  will  content 
our-elves  with  remarking  that  the  religious  diffen- 
210ns  were  more  violent  and  acrimonious  here 
than  among  the  Virginians.  A  great  number  or 
puritans  emigrated  to  New  England  after  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  and,  together  with  their  no¬ 
tions  of  fuperior  perfection,  imported  into  the 
country  the  fpirit  of  intolerance.  Even  among 
themfeives  they  came  to  variance.  The  efficacy 
of  grace  and  the  merit  of  good  wrorks — a  topic  fo 
oft  dil'eufied — a  point  of  doctrine  on  which  the 
difputants  never  could  agree — heated  their  minds, 
especially  thofe  of  the  women.  Thofe  female 
enthufiafts  communicated  the  controverlial  fpi- 
rir  to  their  hufbands ;  and  a  fynod  was  affembled. 
Thofe  who  were  not  fatisfied  with  the  decifion  of 
that  affembly  withdrew  to  Rhode-Itland,  which 
they  colonifed  and  cultivated,  and  where  they 
built  a  town,  and  eftablilhed  a  confiderable  com¬ 
merce.  Thus  one  of  the  fined:  parts  of  the  En» 
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glifh  colonies  was  indebted  for  its  rife  and  prof- 
perity  to  the  religious  diffenfions. 

Let  the  Englifh,  who  on  good  grounds  con¬ 
demn  the  rigors  of  the  inquifition,  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  has  happened  in  New  England  on 
the  fubjedt  of  quakers  and  forcerers ;  and  they 
will  acknowledge  that  errors — cruel  and  fanguinary 
errors — are  common  to  all  ages,  to  all  nations. 
It  does  not  appear  that  there  exifted  any  political 
reafon  for  profcribing  the  quakers  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  fuch  as  commercial  intereft,  the  fear  of 
being  oppofed  by  merchants  of  fuperior  induftry, 
or  other  fimilar  motive :  the  animofity  againft 
them  feems  to  have  arifen  from  pure  theologic 
hatred.  They  were  fubjedted  to  a  bloody  per¬ 
fection,  of  which  the  forms  may  be  learned 
from  the  law  promulgated  on  the  fubjedt. 

By  that  law  it  was  ordained  that  every  quaker, 
guilty  of  returning  to  New  England  after  having 
been  once  banifhed  from  it,  fhouid,  for  the  firft 
offence,  be  condemned,  if  a  man,  to  fuffer  the 
lofs  of  one  ear,  and  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  cor¬ 
rection,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour,  until  he 
fhouid  procure  the  means  of  embarking  at  his 
own  expenfe.  For  the  fecond  offence,  he  was  to 
lofe  his  remaining  ear,  and  be  confined  in  like 
manner.  If  the  offender  were  a  woman,  the  was 
to  be  feverely  whipped,  and  fent  to  the  houte  of 
correction.  For  the  third  tranfgreffion,  the  delin¬ 
quents,  whether  male  or  female,  were  to  have 
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their  tongues  pierced  with  a  hot  iron,  and  be  con¬ 
fined  till  fhipped  off  at  their  own  charge. 

It  is  not  furprifing  that  fanatics — and  that 
name  may  with  propriety  be  applied  to  all  perfe- 
cutors — fhould  at  the  fame  time  be  tainted  with 
credulity.  But  we  can  hardly  perfuade  ourfelves 
that  the  fame  fanatics  could  have  really  believed 
in  witchcraft.  Among  thole  perfecutors,  we  find 
a  governor,  fome  puritanic  minifters,  and  magi- 
flrates.  In  their  prefence  tortures  were  employed 
to  force  from  women  a  confeffion  that  they  had 
bewitched  others.  Some  perfons  were  banged  on 
the  evidence  of  ghofts.  A  magiflrate  who  had 
ilfued  many  warrants  againft  fuppofed  witches, 
being  weary  of  thefe  fanguinary  fentences,  and 
refilling  to  iffue  any  more,  ,  was  himfelf  acculed  as 
an  accomplice,  and  obliged  to  flee.  Some  wit- 
neffes  declared  that  his  brother  had  been  feen  riding 
through  the  air  on  his  dog  to  the  meetings  of 
forcerefTes.  On  their  teftimony  he  was  condemn¬ 
ed  ;  nor  was  it  without  the  utmofl  difficulty  that 
he  faved  his  life  :  but  his  dog  was  put  to  death. 
We  would  pafs  over  in  filence  thefe  inflances  of 
barbarous  madnefs,  were  it  not  important  that 
men  fnould,  in  the  page  of  hiflory,  find  examples 
capable  of  infpiring  them  with  a  horror  for  per- 
fecution.  The  reader  fiiall  therefore  be  informed 
that  two  hundred  perfons  were  accufed,  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  imprifoned,  twenty-eight  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  and  twenty  executed. 
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MARYLAND,  &c. 

Maryland,  adjoining  to  Virginia,  has  ever 
enjoyed  tolerable  tranquillity. — The  colony  of 
New  York,  containing  Long-Ifland  and  fome 
other  illes,  gave  great  trouble  to  the  mother- 
country  on  the  fubjedl  of  its  government.  It 
became  neceffary  to  alter  and  renew  its  charters. 
— New  Jerfey  was  in  the  beginning  a  retreat  for 
the  diffenters  of  every  denomination,  even  papifts 
and  quakers. — Finally,  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia 
paffed  from  the  hands  of  the  'French  to  thofe  of 
the  Englilh,  by  whom  it  is  now  poffeffed.  By 
means  of  it,  they  penetrated  into  Canada,  It  is 
not  furprifing  that  the  latter  province,  expofed 
as  it  was  to  their  invafions,  and  deftitute  of  all 
aid  except  what  was  fent  to  it  from  France, 
Ihould  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh, 
who  ealily  repaired  their  Ioffes,  and  abundantly 
provided  for  all  the  wants  of  their  armies,  by  the 
near  and  convenient  refources  derived  from  their 
colonies. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  ifle  of  Newfoundland,  which  may  be  faid 
to  command  the  river  Saint-Laurence,  after  hav¬ 
ing  long  been  a  fubjedt  of  difpute  between  the 
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French  and  the  Englilh,  at  length  fell  to  the 
fhare  of  the  latter.  That  river  difcharges  itfelf 
into  the  lea  through  a  mouth  thirty  leagues  wide, 
interfected  by  feveral  other  i  Hands,  which  have 
alfo  been  objects  of  dehre  to  the  two  European 
nations.  The  fortreiies  which  the  French  had 
effiablilhed  on  them — among  others,  that  of 
Louilbourg — fuccefiivelv  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Enmilh.  Newfoundland  is  more  advanta- 
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geous  by  its  polition  than  by  its  productions.  It 
is  about  three  hundred  leagues  in  circumference, 
and  covered  with  forcfts.  The  weather  is  there 
extremely  hot  in  fummer,  and  intenfely  cold  in 
winter.  The  natives  are  of  fmall  lize,  but  ftrong. 
At  nrffi  light  a  European  eye  is  aftonilhed  at  the 
extraordinary  breadth  of  their  faces,  on  which 
moreover  no  beard  is  diicovered.  They  are  acute, 
cunning,  treacherous,  and  unwilling  to  reRore 
what  they  have  Rolen.  But  that  difpofition  is 
not  confined  to  the  natives  of  Newfoundland. 

The  exeat  bank,  which  may  be  called  the 
empire  of  the  cod-fifh,  is  not  far  diRant  from 
the  Lfland.  It  may  be  about  three  hundred 
kaeues  in  length,  and  in  breadth  one  hundred. 
It  is  a  fub-aqueous  ridge  of  mountains,  whole 
fummits  are  unequal.  The  numbers  of  cod  taken 
on  it  are  incredible.  When  the  fifh  approach 
that  fpot,  which  is  as  it  were  their  rendez-vous, 
the  air  is  darkened  by  a  cold  fog  fo  thick  that 
the  fan  can  with  difficulty  penetrate  it ;  while 
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Newfoundland,  which  lies  fo  near  to  it,  enjoys 
a  pure  and  ferene  fky— a  phenomenon  for  which 
naturalifts  are  embarraffed  to  affign  a  caufe.  The 
Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch,  participate  in  the 
filhery,  a  boon  of  providence  from  which  they 
fome times  endeavour  to  exclude  each  other. 

CANADA. 

Canada  once  bore  the  name  of  New  France  : 
but  the  French  nation  are  ndt  now  its  poffeffors. 
That  country  prefents  a  ftate  of  things  different 
from  what  we  have  hitherto  obferved.  It  was 
not  by  planters  that  this  colony  was  founded. 
In  proceeding  up  the  river  Saint-Laurence,  the 
French  met  a  race  of  favages  clad  in  furs,  which 
they  willingly  exchanged  for  the  .  merchandife 
offered  by  the  adventurers.  The  latter,  gradually 
advancing  into  the  interior  of  the  country  whence 
thofe  valuable  furs  were  brought  to  them,  took 
care  to  eftablifh  places  of  reft  and  refuge,  whence 
they  might  ftart  to  penetrate  farther,  and  to 
which  they  might  retreat  for  refuge  when  pur- 
fued.  To  this  precaution  the  cities  of  Quebec 
and  Montreal  on  the  great  river,  and  others  on, 
leffer  ftreams,  are  indebted  for  their  origin. 

The  conftitutional  activity  of  the  French  did  - 
not  always  fuffer  them  to  await  in  thofe  towns 
the  arrival  of  the  fpoils  gained  by  the  favages  in 
the  chafe.  They  took  pleafure  in  participating 
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the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  their  hunting-parties. 
The  excurfions  which  they  performed  in  thofe 
purfuits  enabled  them  to  make  very  remote  dif- 
coveries.  But  neither  could  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  mingle  with  the  natives  in  their  exercifes, 
without  taking  alfo  a  part  in  their  wars.  The 
fire-arms  rendered  the  Canadians  extremely  de- 
firous  of  an  alliance  with  their  foreign  vifitors 
and  thofe  tribes  who  could  bring  forth  a  few 
mufketeers  in  their  ranks  thought  themfelves  fure 
of  victory. 

Algonquins,  Iroquois,  Hurons,  Natches,  Ef- 
quimaux,  Illinois — fuch  are  the  names  of  the 
principal  nations  who  are  known  to  inhabit  thofe 
extenfive  regions  covered  with  forefts,  interfered 
by  numerous  rivers,  and  inundated  by  vaft  lakes. 
They  all  are,  as  hunters  ought  to  be,  diligent, 
adtive,  and  indefatigable.  Their  fenfe  of  hearing 
is  acute,  their  fight  piercing,  and  their  olfactory 
powers,  we  are  told,  fo  accurate,  that,  on  barely 
l'melling  the  grafs  which  has  been  trodden,  they 
can  tell  to  what  tribe  belongs  the  perfon  who  has 
palled  over  it.  Thefe  advantages  are  highly  ler- 
viceable  to  them  in  their  wars  with  each  other — > 
wars  entirely  confiding  in  Healthy  furprifals,  and 
whofe  chief  object  is  to  make  prifoners.  The 
manner  in  which  they  adt  toward  their  captives 
prefents  irreconcilable  contradidtions  :  they  carefs 
and  torment,  they  adopt  and  kill  them.  An 
account  of  their  behaviour  on  one  of  thofe  oc- 
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cafions  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us  by  an  eye- 
witnels. 

An  Iroquois  chief  having  been  captured  by  the 
Hurons,  the  latter  agreed  in  their  affemblv  to 
prefent  him  to  an  aged  chief  of  their  own  nation, 
to  fuppiy  the  place  of  a  nephew  Whom  he  had 
toft  in  the  war*  or  to  be  difpofed  of  as  he  might 
think  proper.  During  the  firft  moments  of  his 
captivity,  the  Iroquois  had  been  beaten,  wound¬ 
ed,  burned,  mutilated  of  two  fingers.  The  Hu¬ 
ron  chief,  feeing  him  in  that  ftate*  faid  to  him — * 
‘‘  Nephew  !  you  cannot  conceive  the  joy  which 
“  I  felt  on  learning  that  you  were  willing  to  fup- 
“  ply  the  place  of  him  whom  I  have  loft.  I  had 

already  prepared  a  mat  for  you  in  my  cabin  : 
ie  and  it  would  have  afforded  me  great  fatisfaction 
ci  there  peaceably  to  fpend  with  you  the  re- 
“  mainder  of  my  days  :  but  the  Condition  in 
t(  which  I  fee  you  obliges  me  to  alter  my  de- 
“  termination.  The  fevere  treatment  which  you 
“  have  buffered  muft  render  life  infupportable  to 
“  you ;  and  I  think  that  I  render  you  a  fervice 
“  in  fhortening  its  duration.  Take  courage,  my 
“  dear  nephew  I  Prepare  yourfelf  to  convince  us 
“  that  you  are  a  man,  and  are  capable  of  endur- 
£t  ing  every  fpecies  of  torture.”  After  this 
harangue,  the  prifoner  was  clothed  in  the  fineft 
drefs  and  fed  with  the  moft  delicate  viands  which 
could  be  procured.  The  lifter  of  the  youth  whofe 
place  he  was  to  have  fupplied  lavifhed  on  him 
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every  attention.  A  handfome  young  girl  was 
given  to  him  for  a  companion.  He  was  pom- 
poufly  conducted  in  proceffion  through  the  lur- 
rounding  villages ;  and,  when  returned  from  that 
perambulation,  the  old  uncle  put  his  own  pipe 
into  the  captive’s  mouth,  and  with  paternal  kind- 
nefs  wiped  away  the  fweat  with  which  his  face 
was  bedewed, 

,  The  day  of  the  concluding  ceremony  being 
arrived,  the  uncle  gave  a  great  banquet.  The 
nephew  did  the  honours  of  the  feaft,  and,  riling 
at  the  conclulion  of  the  entertainment,  faid  to 
the  alfembly — “  Brothers  !  I  am  prepared  to  die. 
e‘  Divert  yourfelves  around  me ;  and  be  per- 
“  fuaded  that  I  fear  neither  death  nor  any  tor- 
“  tures  which  you  can  infiidt  on  me.”  He  now 
poured  forth  a  fong,  in  which  he  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  all  the  warriors  prefent,  who  next  con¬ 
cluded  him  to  the  “  cabin  of  blood.”  There 
re-commencing  his  death-fong,  he  was  tied  to  a 
flake,  and  furrounded  by  the  young  men  intruded 
with  the  care  of  his  execution.  An  aged  chief 
exhorted  them  to  acquit  themfelves  properly  of 
their  talk,  and  fo  to  proportion  the  torments  as 
to  render  them  the  more  tedious  and  excruciat¬ 
ing.  In  the  prefence  of  the  devoted  vidtim,  the 
deftination  of  his  different  limbs  was  pronounced — 
an  arm  to  this  village — a  foot  to  that — the  head 
to  a  third.  He  coolly  lillened  to  the  difcourfe  : 
after  which  a  number  of  fires  were  lighted  around 
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him.  Red-hot  irons  were  applied  to  the  mod 
fenfrble  parts  of  his  body  :  he  was  torn  :  he  was 
hacked :  he  endured  the  whole  without  uttering 
a  complaint,  without  betraying  a  fingle  fymptom 
of  pain,  fpeaking  all  the  while  concerning  the 
affairs  of  his  nation,  as  if  he  had  been  at  home  ii^ 
the  midft  of  his  own  family. 

Thefe  barbarities,  which  had  been  commenced 
in  the  evening,  were  prolonged  during  the  whole 
night,  it  being  deemed  important  that  the  fun 
fhould  witnefs  his  laft  agonies.  So  foon  as  that 
luminary  appeared,  the  wretch  received  the  ftroke 
of  death.  His  limbs  were  now  cut  from  the 
body  to  be  fent  to  the  different  places  of  their 
deftination,  and  the  trunk  thrown  into  a  kettle, 
to  be  cooked  for  a  repaft.  Ifrjs  a  point  of  honour, 
a  kind  of  religion,  among  all  thofe  nations,  to 
make  a  parade  of  that  inconceivable  infenfibility, 
that  difdainful  contempt  not  only  of  death  but 
alfo  of  the  molt  tremendous  tortures. 

Gain  is  nothing,  in  the  eftimation  of  thofe 
favages,  compared  to  glory.  A  French  governor 
offering  to  a  Huron  chief  a  ranfom  for  certain 
Iroquois  prifoners  who  had  been  captured  by  his 
tribe,  the  favage  proudly  replied,  “  I  am  a  war- 
“  rior,  not  a  merchant.  It  was  not  to  traffic 
“  that  I  quitted  my  cabin,  but  to  combat.  If 

you  have  a  fancy  to  thefe  prifoners,  take  them. 
“  I  know  where  I  can  procure  others,  or  die 
“  myfelf.”  This  alternative  is  founded  on  their 
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cuftom  which  does  not  allow  them,  after  they 
have  gone  forth  from,  their  village  on  an  expedi¬ 
tion,  to  return  home  without  bringing  prifoners, 
under  the  penalty  of  being  deemed  cowards. 

Thefe  people  clothe  their  treaties  with  all  the 
folemnity  of  which  fuch  agreements  are  fufcep- 
tible.  The  following  defcription  has  been  given 
of  the  ceremony  of  a  peace  fworn  between  the 
Algonquins  and  Hurons  and  Iroquois  and  other 
tribes,  in  pretence  of  a  French  governor  who  had 
ached  as  mediator  in  effecting  it.  In  the  middle 
of  the  affembly  tvas  a  fpace  included  by  a  cord, 
and  deftined  for  the  performance  of  their  orators. 
The  deputies  of  the  different  nations  were  feated, 
and  obferved  a  refpecltul  filence.  The  Iroquois 
orator  entered  the  circle,  wearing  as  many  collars 
as  there  were  articles  in  the  treaty  ;  and,  addrefs- 
ing  the  governor,  to  whom,  as  a  mark  of  honour 
and  a  fpecies  of  adoption,  he  gave  the  name  of  a 
great  man  of  his  tribe — “  Ononthio  i”  faid  he, 
“  open  thy  ear  to  my  words.  All  the  Iroquois 
“  fpeak  to  thee  through  my  mouth.  My  heart 
“  harbours  not  evil  fentiments ;  and  my  inten- 
“  tions  are  upright.  We  wifh  to  forget  our  war- 
“  fongs,  and  no  longer  to  chant  any  other  than 
M  fongs  of  joy.”  After  this  exordium  fublime  in 
its  fimplicity,  he  began  a  fong,  in  which  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  chorus  of  his  countrymen. 
During  the  finging,  the  orator  quickly  walked 
about  in  the  circle,  fuddenly  flopped,  Readily 
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viewed  the  fun,  ftamped  with  his  foot,  wrung 
his  arms,  and  threw  himfelf  into  various  contor¬ 
tions,  probably  bearing  relation  to  the  fentiments 
expreffed  in  the  fong. 

Among  the  captives  reftored  by  the  Iroquois,  was 
a  Frenchman.  The  orator  took  a  collar,  which 
placing  round  the  governor’s  neck,  he  faid  to  him. 

Father !  this  collar  reftores  liberty  to  thy  fubject.” 
He  then  reproached  him  in  friendly  terms  for 
having,  when  he  fent  home  the  Iroquois  prifoners, 
not  fufficiently  provided  for  their  fafety ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  omiffion,  they  had  been  ex- 
pofed  to  dangers  on  their  return.  “  As  to  me,’* 
he  added,  w  it  was  not  fo  that  I  treated  the  man 
“  whom  I  reftore  to  thee.  I  faid  to  him, 
“  Nephew  !  come  with  me.  I  intend  to  conduct 
“  thee  back  to  thy  family,  even  at  the  rifque  of 
“  my  own  life.” — The  other  collars  had  been 
placed  on  the  cord  which  formed  the  inclofure, 
each  emblematic  of  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
treaty.  One  fignified  the  liberty  of  filhing  and 
hunting  :  another  prefcribed  the  precautions  to  be 
taken  for  vifiting  each  other  without  danger :  a 
third  typified  the  feafts  which  were  to  be  cele¬ 
brated  in  joy  for  the  alliance  :  others  announced 
the  willingnefs  mutually  to  reftore  all  prifoners, 
the  wilh  to  fee  them  arrive,  and  the  friendly  re¬ 
ception  which  they  were  to  experience.  In  fome 
cafes,  the  articles  were  not  expreffed  by  words, 
but  by  very  expreffive  gellures. 
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The  principal  occupation  of  the  Canadian 
favages  is  the  chafe.  Some  animals  they  hunt  for 
the  fake  of  feeding  on  their  flefh,  others  for  their 
{kins  and  furs,  and  fome  for  both  thofe  advan¬ 
tages.  The  elk,  a  fpecies  of  deer  much  larger 
than  ours,  furnithes  them  with  a  wholefome  and 
delicious  food.  His  {kin  is  ftrong,  warm,  ancl 
light.  He  turns  to  attack  the  hunter  who  has 
wounded  him.  This  animal,  one  of  the  moil 
adlive  that  we  know,  has  for  his  enemy  the  carcajou, 
one  of  the  flowed:  of  quadrupeds,  which  makes 
him  his  prey.  Polled  aloft  on  trees  in  the  forefls, 
he  watches  the  elk,  darts  on  him,  faftens  himfelf 
to  his  back,  and,  in  fpite  of  all  his  ftruggles,  de¬ 
vours  him.  Common  deer  and  buffaloes  abound 
in  the  country.  The  furs  of  wolves,  martins, 
ermines,  wood-rats,  mulk-rats,  fquirrels,  and 
pole-cats,  are  held  in  great  eftimation.  The  lafl 
mentioned  of  thofe  animals,  when  purfued,  dif- 
charges  a  flream  of  fetid  water  which  infedts  the 
air  to  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league  around. 

The  mod  curious  animal  in  that  part  of  the 
world  is  the  beaver.  He  is  of  the  fize  of  a  large 
dog,  a  quadruped  in  the  fore  part,,  and  almoft  a 
fifh  behind.  He  difcovers  a  decided  inclination 
to  a  focial  life,  a  pacific  difpofition,  moderate  ap¬ 
petites,  an  antipathy  to  blood  and  flefh,  and  the 
art  of  conflrudting  works  of  which  the  beauty 
and  extent  and  folidity  prove  him  to  poflefs  an 
inflindl  nearly  rivaling  rational  intelledl.  The 
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beavers  affemble  at  the  end  of  July,  fometimes 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  to  build  their 
winter  habitations.  If  they  find  ftagnant  water, 
fuch  as  that  of  a,  lake  or  pool  which  conftantly 
preferves  the  fame  level,  they  fettle  themfelves 
on  its  border.  When  they  find  none  except  run¬ 
ning  waters,  they  eredt  a  caufey,  and  form  a  pond 
in  which  they  keep  the  water  always  at  a  uniform 
height  by  means  of  openings  made  in  the  caufey 
to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  fluices.  Some  of  thefe 
caufeys  have  been  feen  mealuring  a  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  thkknefs  at  the 
bafe. 

After  the  completion  of  this  public  work  in 
which  the  entire  fociefy  co-operate,  the  beavers 
feparate  into  companies,  to  build'  their  private 
habitations.  Thefe  are  fmall  cabins  fupported  on 
piles  at  the  border  of  .the  pond,  fometimes  con¬ 
fining  of  two  or  three  ftories,  and  rifing  from 
five  to  eight  feet  in  height.  They  have  two 
openings,  the  one  on  the  land-fide  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  going  in  queft  of  the  branches  of  trees 
whofe  bark  ferves  them  as  food,  the  other  toward 
the  water,  that  they  may  plunge  into  it  on  the 
leaft  alarm.  There  is  alfo  a-hole  above  the  water, 
which  ferves  to  admit  light  into  the  cabin.  The 
whole  is  well  plaftered,  impenetrable  to  water,  and 
kept  remarkably  clean.  The  inftruments  ufed 
by  the  beaver  in  cutting  down  very  large  trees, 
lopping  off  their  branches,  and  fitting  them  for 
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their  deflined  ufes,  are  two  teeth,  extremely  hard, 
and  adapted  to  the  purpofe  either  of  cutting  or 
fawing — befides  ftrong  claws  to  his  feet,  which 
are  fhaped  like  hands,  and  ferve  to  guide  thofe 
trees  fo  as  to  make  them  fall  into  the  water.  His 
tail — which  is  flat,  oval,  covered  with  fcales,  a 
foot  in  length,  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  and  five  or 
fix  in  breadth,  affords  him  a  vehicle  to  convey  acrofs 
the  water  the  plafter  which  he  has  tempered,  and 
is  his  only  inflrument  for  beating  and  confolidating 
it.  It  alfo  ferves  him  as  a  rudder.  He  vigoroufly 
fwims  by  the  aid  of  the  membranes  with  which 
his  hind  feet  are  furnifhed.  He  can  fupport  him- 
felf  in  the  water  with  fufftcient  fteadinefs  to  hold 
againft  the  ftream  the  trees  which  he  has  thrown 
•down  into  it,  intended  for  his  buildings. 

The  beavers,  having  fmifhed  all  their  labours 
by  the  end  of  September,  fpend  the  winter  in 
family  fociety,  and  propagate  their  fpecies  during 
that  feafon.  The  males  abandon  the  females  in 
fpring  :  they  however  return  occafionally  to  the 
habitations,  but  no  longer  refide  in  them.  It  is 
they  who  colled,  and  place  within  convenient 
reach,  the  provifion  of  wood  for  the  winter. 
The  mothers  are  engaged  in  fuckling  and  rear¬ 
ing  their  young  :  when  thefe  have  acquired 
ftrength,  their  dam  leads  them  out  to  take  the 
air,  and  regales  them  with  craw«fhh,  fifh  of  other 
kinds,  and  tender  bark.  The  fociety  re-alfemble 
in  autumn  if  their  dwelling  require  only  fame 
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flight  repairs  for  their  winter  accommodation : 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  flood  or  any  other 
accident  have  confiderably  damaged  the  dike  and 
the  cabins,  they  unite  earlier. 

While  the  favages  wanted  no  beaver-fkins  ex¬ 
cept  for  their  own  ufe,  they  contented  themfelves 
with  thofe  draggling  individuals  of  the  fpecies 
which  they  found  during  their-  hunting  excur- 
flons  in  the  woods.  But,  fince  thofe  Ikins  have 
become  objects  of  commerce  and  luxury,  they 
now  attack  the  aggregate  fociety,  break  their 
dikes  to  obtain  eafier  accefs  to  their  cabins,  and 
thus  deftroy  whole  tribes  of  thofe-animals.  To 
avoid  thefe  acts  of  violence,  their  pacific  colonies 
have  retired  farther  toward  the  north  :  but  thither 
too  the  hunters  purfue  them.  Already  the  race 
of  beavers  begins  to  grow  fcarce ;  and  there  is 
reafon  to  fear  that  it  will  foon  be  totally  ex- 
tind. 

During  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  French 
and  the  Englifh  waged  deftrudive  war  againft: 
each  other  in  Canada.  Unfortunately  alfo  they 
found  there  two  nations  equally  inveterate  ene¬ 
mies — the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois — exclufive 
of  other  lefs  numerous  tribes,  which  they  engaged 
in  hoftilities.  Thus  they  multiplied  the  number 
of  maflacres. 

The  importance  of  the  colony  of  Canada  is 
dated  from  the  year  1668.  The  court  of  France, 
who  had  negleded  it  till  that  period,  then  em- 
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ployed  their  attention  in  railing  it  to  a  flourifh- 
ing  ftate.  They  fent  thither  noblemen  of  fmall 
fortune,  to  whom  they  granted  lands  decorated 
with  the  title  of  lordfhips,  fo  that,  even  by  a 
moderate  fhare  of  induftry,  they  were  enabled  to 
live  in  the  ftyle  of  men  of  quality.  Private  fol- 
diers  were  converted  into  colonifts  and  planters  j 
and  the  officers  became  great  land -holders.  In 
this  firft  moment  of  exertion,  the  French  ardor 
gave  a  new  face  to  the  colony  :  the  fpirit  of  emu¬ 
lation  introduced  the  habit  of  induftry  and  toil  : 
but  that  activity  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
So  foon  as  the  French  were  able  to  live  with  com¬ 
fortable  decency,  they  ceafed  to  labour:  and 
from  that  time  the  Englilli  colonies  gained  a  de¬ 
cided  fuperiority  over  their  Gallic  neighbours. 

A  Frenchman  has  left  us  the  following  com- 
parifon  between  the  colonies  of  both  nations. 
“In  New  England  and  the  other  Englifh  pof- 
“  leffions,  we  difcover  wealth  of  which  -the  owners 
“  do  not' make  ufe.  In  New  France  we  detect 
“  real  poverty  concealed  under  the  appearance  of 
“  affluence.  The  Englifh  planter  amafles  riches 
“  by  refraining  from  all  unneceffary  expenditure. 
“  The  French  Canadian  freely  enjoys  all  his  ac- 
“  quifitions,  and  fometimes  makes  a  parade  of 
“  what  he  does  not  poffefs.  The  former  labours 
?£  for  his  pofterity  :  the  latter  beftows  no  thought 
“  on  his,  but  abandons  them  to  the  fame  diftrefs 
* 4  which  fie  has  himfelf  experienced,  and  leaves 
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“  to  them  the  care  of  extricating  themfelves  from 
“  their  difficulties  in  the  beft  manner  they  can.” 

It  is  to  be  wifhed,  that,  from  the  combination 
of  Engliflh  parcimony  and  French  improvidence, 
there  may  refult  in  Canada  a  national  character 
equally  remote  from  both  extremes.  That  coun¬ 
try  was  ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Paris 
in  1763.  It  had  coft  France,  during  nine  years 
of  warfare,  a  hundred  and,  twenty-two  millions 
five  hundred  and  ninety  thoufand  livres  *. 

LOUISIANA. 

If  the  French  could  form  a  juft  idea  of  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  their  anceftors,  and 
the  torrents  of  blood  which  they  fhed,  for  the 
fake  of  acquiring  fome  fmall  portions  of  land  in 
Louifiana  and  maintaining  their  pofleffion,  they 
would  congratulate  themtelves  on  the  meafure 
adopted  by  the  Gallic  court,  of  altogether  aban¬ 
doning  that  difaftrous  colony.  From  the  year 
1560,  when  they  firft  penetrated  into  the  country, 
they  never  enjoyed  it  a  fingle  day  without  being 
engaged  in  hoftilities  with  the  molt  cruel  of 
favages,  as  well  as  with  the  Spaniards  and  JEn- 
glifh,  who  were  jealous  of  their  eftablifhment  there. 

*  Five  millions  one  hundred  and  feven  thoufand  nine 
hundred  and  fixteen  pounds,  thirteen  (hillings,  and  four 
pence,  fterling. 
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The  fame  was  the  cafe  with  rcfipect  to  a  part  of 
Florida  gained  at  the  expenfe  of  equal  toil  and 
blood Ihed.  They  were  both  alike  relinquilhed 
by  the  French — Florida  to  the  Englifh,  Louiliana 
to  the  Spaniards. 

The  defign  of  the  French  in  attempting  to  for¬ 
tify  thcmfelves  in  thofe  colonies  was  to  take  the 
Englifh  poffeffions  in  the  rear,  and  to  confine 
them  between  the  great  lakes  which  lie  behind, 
and  the  two  rivers,  Saint-Laurence  and  Miffifippi. 
Through  Louifiana  and  Florida,  they  alfo  ex¬ 
pended  to  acquire  a  kind  of  dominion  in  the 
Mexican  gulf,  and,  being  conterminous  to  the 
Englifh  and  Spaniards,  to  hold  the  balance  be¬ 
tween  them.  Thefe  political  motives,  which 
were  good  with  refpeit  to  America,  gave  way  to 
others  which  preponderated  over  them  in  Europe: 
and  the  French  ceded  both  colonies,  when,  by 
the  exertions  of  their  valour  and  their  patience, 
they  had  fubdued  the  ancient  inhabitants.  We 
will  add — be  it  praife,  be  it  blame — that  they 
had  almoft  completely  extirpated  the  indigenous 
tribes — among  others,  the  Natehes,  the  moll 
barbarous  of  them  all.  From  their  manners  we 
may  form  a  judgement  of  thofe  of  the  other  na¬ 
tions. 

It  is  probable  that  the  different  peoples  of  this 
vaft  portion  of  the  globe— which  is  thought  to  be 
united  to  Afia,  if  not  by  an  uninterrupted  trail  of 
continent,  at  leaf,  by  interjacent  illes — have  all 
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one  common  origin.  Their  languages,  though 
differing,  bear  iimilitude  to  each  other.  Their 
manners  do  not  vary  except  in  points  of  no  ma¬ 
terial  confequence:  they  all  exercile  like  cruelty 
toward  their  prifoners ;  they  all  torture  and  devour  ' 
them.  In  general,  they  are  well  made.  In  child¬ 
birth,  the  women  experience  little  labour  ;  nor  do 
they  take  to  their  bed  until  they  have  perfonally 
gone  to  waflh  the  new-born  infant  in  the  river,  of 
which  it  is  often  neceffary  to  break  the  ice  for 
that  purpofe.  The  pillow  on  which  the  babe’s 
head  is  placed  in  the  cradle  is  not  higher  than 
the  mattrefs ;  whence  the  head,  preffing  with  its 
entire  weight,  remains  flat,  and  does  not  affume 
the  round  form.  In  faftening  the  child  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  falling,  the  belly  and  breaft  are  left 
unconfined.  They  are  born  white :  but  their  fre¬ 
quent  unctions,  in  which  great  quanties  of  red 
paint  are  ufed,  render  them  copper-coloured. 

They  think  thefe  neceffary  to  render  them  fupple, 
and  to  harden  their  ikin  againfl  the  bites  of  flies. 

The  fathers  and  mothers  refpedtively  rear  the 
children  of  their  own  fex.  Their -authority  is 
much  refpedted.  The  molt  honourable  title  wdiich 
they  can  confer  on  any  man  is  that  of  “  father 
but  they  are  not  lavifh  in  bellowing  it.  Hence  it 
is  an  unfailing  fafe -guard  to  the  individual  whom 
they  compliment  with  it.  They  bathe  themfelves 

h 

every  day,  even  in  the  coldelt  weather.  The 
girls  fwim  equally  as  the  boys.  Ail  the  houfehoid 
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labour  falls  to  the  fhare  of  the  women.  The  men 
employ  their  time  in  hunting,  fifhing,  agriculture, 
building :  they  alienable  in  parties  for  thefe  la- 
hours,  and  make  them  their  amufement.  The 
children  of  both  fexes  are  accuftomed  from  their 
molt  early  years  to  carry  burdens,  which  are  gra¬ 
dually  augmented  in  proportion  to  their  increafmg 
lize  and  ftrength,  fo  that,  in  the  vigour  of  their 
age,  they  fometimes  carry  loads  of  an  aftonilhing 
weight. 

The  old  men  are  the  depolitaries  of  their  tra¬ 
ditions.  They  do  not  communicate  them  to  the 
young  men  :  and,  even  of  thofe  who  have  at¬ 
tained  the  full  age  of  manhood,  they  do  not  call 
in  to  the  knowledge  of  the  “  ancient  words”  any 
except  fuch  as  have  invariably  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  by  their  prudence  and  good  fenfe.  They 
have  an  idea  of  a  fupreme  being,  whom  they  call 
the  “  great  fpirit,”  and  who  has  fubordinate  to  him 
other  fpirits  ever  ready  to  execute  his  commands. 
The  air,  according  -to  their  notions,  is  full  of  mif- 
chievous  fpirits  :  and  to  thefe  they  pray,  that 
they  may  not  fuffer  from  their  malevolence.  They 
make  offerings  to  them,  and,  in  honour  of  them, 
fubmit  to  very  long  falls,  during  which  they  abf- 
tain  from  their  wives.  Many  of  them  have  no 
images  in  their  temples :  but  they  keep  a  fire 
burning  in  them,  and  perform  certain  rites  which 
encourage  a  belief  that  they  confider  it  as  facred. 
Every  man  is  prielt  and  phyfician, 
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No  notice  is  taken  of  the  familiar  intercourfe 
of  the  two  fexes,  provided  that  the  females  have 
no  children :  for  which  reafon  they  are  very  fkil- 
ful  in  procuring  abortion.  They  acquire  their 
marriage-portion  by  their  condefcenlions :  but, 
when  once  married,  they  bid  adieu  to  all  de- 
fultory  amours,  and  fubftitute  conjugal  fidelity  in 
their  Head.  Polygamy  and  divorce  are  rare.  The 
heads  of  families  are  as  it  were  the  minifters  of 
marriage.  The  ceremony  is  conducted  with  an 
affeding  fimplicity. 

The  family  of  the  deftined  bride  condud  her 
in  filence  to  the  cabin  of  the  bridegroom,  where 
fhe  finds  his  family  Handing  ranged  before  the 
door,  and  is  received  by  them  with  acclamations, 
which  fhe  returns.  The  elder  of  the  girl  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  cabin,  where  he  meets  the  elder  of 
the  young  man.  “  You  are  there!”  fays  the 
fenior  within  to  him  who  enters.— “  Yes,”  an- 
fwers  the  latter.  “  Sit  down,”  replies  the  other. 
They  now  remain  filent,  as  if  meditating  on  what 
they  are  next  to  do.  After  a  while  they  rife,  and, 
having  defired  the  young  couple  to  “  Approach,” 
tutor  them  by  a  difcourfe  on  the  reciprocal  duties 
of  the  matrimonial  Hate.  Prefents  are  then 
brought  in  :  and  the  bridegroom  fays  to  the  bride, 
“  Wilt  thou  take  me  for  thy  hufband  ?” — “  With 
“  all  my  heart,”  fhe  anfwers  :  “  do  thou  love  me 
“  as  I  love  thee :  I  never  will  love  any  other 
“  man.” — Hereupon  he  makes  her  his  prefent. 
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faying,  “  I  love  thee :  I  take  thee  for  my  wife : 
“  and  here  is  what  I  give  to  purchafe  thee.”  He 
then  fattens  at  his  left  ear  a  feather  and  an  oak- 
leaf,  fignifying  that  he  is  difpofed  to  range  through 
the  forefts  with  the  rapidity  of  a  bird  to  provide 
fubfiftence  for  his  wife  and  children.  In  his  right 
hand  he  grafps  a  bow  and  arrows  in  token  of  the 
engagement  which  he  forms  to  defend  them.  The 
bride  holds  in  one  hand  a  laurel-branch,  in  the 
other  an  ear  of  Indian  corn,  prefented  to  her  by 
her  mother.  The  laurel  implies  that  fire  will 
ever  be  fweet  and  cleanly — the  corn,  that  fhe  will 
be  careful  to  prepare  her  hufband’s  food.  The 
■bridegroom  now  prefents  to  her  his  right  hand, 
faying,  “  I  am  thy  hufband  to  which  fhe  replies, 
st  I  am  thy  wife.”  He  joins  hands  with  the  rela¬ 
tives  of  his  wife,  and  fhe  does  the  fame  with  thole 
of  her  hufband,  as  an  emblem  of  the  union  of  the 
two  families.  In  prefence  of  that  aflembly,  to 
which  refpedt  and  decency  impart  an  auguft  ap¬ 
pearance,  he  points  toward  his  bed,  faying  to  his 
wife,  “  Behold  our  bed  :  keep  it  in  order ;  and 
<c  take  care  that  it  never  be  defiled.”' — The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  day  is  fpent  in  feafling,  dancing, 
and  rejoicing.  The  women  are  in  general  treated 
with  refpedt  and  tendernefs,  and  have  their  vote 
in  fociety. 

The  favages  are  divided  into  tribes.  The  bare 
names  of  thofe  which  are  known  in  the  tradV.  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  European  fettlements  to  the 
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northward  near  the  fources  of  the  great  rivers, 
would  compofe  a  long  lift.  It  would  be  difficult, 
not  to  fay  impoffible,  to  particularife  the  cuftoms 
of  thofe  various  hordes.  Each  has  its  good  and 
its  bad  praftices,  its  peculiarities  and  its  caprices. 

Some  have  elective  kings — others,  hereditary — * 
others  again,  fimple  chiefs  temporarily  intruded 
with  the  concerns  of  war  and  police.  In  fome  cafes, 
even  the  women  are.  not  excluded  from  thofe 
functions.  Almod  all  thefe  varieties  are  found 
among  the  Natches,  one  of  the  mod  powerful 
among  the  tribes  of  Louitiana  and  Florida. 

Their  great  chief,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
the  Europeans  who  have  lived  among  them,  bears 
the  title  of  Sun.  As  among  the  Elurons  and  fome 
other  tribes,  he  is  the  fon,  not  of  the  predeceffor, 
but  of  his  neared  female  relative.  She  is  called  the 
woman-chief,  and,  though  not  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  government,  receives  great  honours.  She 
even  pofleffes,  equally  as  the  male  chief,  the  power 
of  life  and  death.  Their  fu'ojefts  do  not  ap¬ 
proach  to  or  retire  from  them  without  faluting 
them  three  times  by  a  kind  of  howl.  It  is  not 
lawful  to  turn  the  back  toward  them.  The  bed 
portion  of  whatever  is  taken  in  hunting  or  fi thing, 
and  of  the  plunder  obtained  in  war,  mud  be 
carried  to  them.  At  fun-rife  the  chief  advances 
to  the  door  of  his  cabin  :  as  foon  as  that  luminary 
appears,  he  re  fpe  ft  fully  prodrates  himfelf  on  the 
ground,  and  howls  three  times.  A  pipe  is  pre- 
fented  to  him  :  he  blows  the  fird  three  mouthfuls 
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of  fmoke  toward  the  fun,  and  perfumes  with  equal 
number  the  north,  the  weft,  and  the  fouth.  He 
acknowledges  no  fuperior  except  the  fun ;  and  he 
pretends  to  derive  from  him  his  origin. 

On  the  deceafe  of  the  great  chief  or  the  woman 
chief,  all  the  domeftics  of  the  defunft  participate 
the  death  of  their  patron  ;  and  it  is  accounted  a 
great  honour  to  them.  The  hulband  of  the  wo¬ 
man  chief  is  not  deprived  of  it  :  and  cuftom  has 
ordained  that  his  eldeft  fon  fhould  be  the  perfon 
who  is  to  ftrangle  him.  Every  thing  contained 
in  the  cabin  is  piled  together  into  a  kind  of 
throne,  on  which  are  laid  the  bodies  of  the  hufband 
and  wife.  The  firft  offering  made  to  them  are 
twelve  young  children  ftrangled  by  the  hands 
of  their  own  parents.  Next  follows  a  funereal 
proceftion,  affecting  however  an  appearance  of 
chearfulnefs  and  joy.  In  the  midft  are  feen  four¬ 
teen  perlons  of  both  fexes,  devoted  to  death,  but 
obliged  to  wear  the  countenance  of  fatisfadlion. 
The  neck  of  each  is  encircled  with  a  cord,  of 
which  the  end  is  held  by  a  man  on  each  fide. 
While  the  two  dead  bodies  are  depolited  in  the 
grave,  the  victims  undrefs  themfelves.  The  re¬ 
latives  then  begin  to  chant  a  long :  at  which 
iignal,  the  others  arc  all  ftrangled  at  the  fame 
inftant,  and  thrown  into  the  grave,  which  is  im¬ 
mediately  covered  with  earth. 

Among  the  Natches,  the  great  chief  alone  is 
allowed  the  indulgence  of  polygamy.  The 
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daughters  of  noble  families,  who  are  called  the 
daughters  of  the  fun,  are  married  only  to  men  of 
plebeian  rank.  But  the  unfortunate  hufoands 
dearly  pay  for  the  honour  conferred  on  them.  The 
wives  change  their  mates  as  often  as  they  pleafe  ; 
and  the  lady  has  the  power  of  death  over  her 
partner,  if  he  be  guilty  of  conjugal  infidelity  : 
but  he  does  not  poffefs  the  fame  power  over  her : 
on  the  contrary,  fire  entertains  as  many  paramours 
as  the  thinks  proper,  without  his  daring  to  conir 
plain.  In  her  prefence  he  behaves  with  attentive 
refpedt,  and  never  eats  with  her.  The  only  pri¬ 
vilege  which  he  derives  from  his  alliance  with  her 
is  that  of  being  exempt  from  labour,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  fome  authority  over  the  domeftics. 

We  never  fail  to  lliudder  when  we  think  of  the 
dreadful  tortures  which  thofe  nations  are  uni- 
verfally  accuftomed  to  inflift  on  their  prifoners 
of  war.  So  aftonifliing  is  the  infenfibility  dif- 
played  by  the  victims  of  that  ferocious  cruelty, 
that  people  have  imagined  that  the  favages  of 
thofe  countries  were  endued  with  lefs  acute  feel¬ 
ings,  fuffered  lefs,  were  in  a  word  lefs  fufceptible 
of  pain,  than  the  Europeans.  But  we  do  not  fee 
why  the  nerves,  or  any  other  feat  of  fenfation, 
fbould  be  lefs  irritable  in  them.  More  reafonably 
may  we  fuppofe  that  it  is  the  power  of  example 
and  of  opinion  which  feals  their  lips  in  filence. 

They  would  be  difhonoured,  and  their  nation 
would  participate  their  difgrace,  if  they  fuffered  a 
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lirgle  figh  to  efcape  from  them.  That  is  fuff-dent 
to  infpire  them  with  ftrength  to  command  their 
external  fenfes,  and  to  regulate  the  expreffon  of 
them.  It  is  a  fanaticifm.  There  is  no  opinion 
which  is  not  fufcepiible  of  ftmilar  enthufiafm,  and 
capable  of  impelling  the  enthufiaft  to  do  and  to 
fuffer  any  thing. 

While  the  French  and  Spaniards  were  con¬ 
tending  in  Florida  for  the  right  of  pre-occupancy, 
a  French  captain,  by  name  Ribaut,  a  iked  a  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Spaniards.  A  foldier  fingly  ap¬ 
proached  the  little  Gallic  detachment,  called 
Ribaut  from  the  ranks,  and  gravely  afked  him, 
“  Do  the  French  foldiers  punctually  obey  the 
<£  orders  of  their  commanders  ?” — “  Undoubted- 
“  ly,”  anfwered  Ribaut, — “Well,  then,”  replied 
the  Spaniard,  “  be  not  furpriled  that  I  obey  the 
“  command  of  my  general at  which  words  he 
plunged  a  dagger  into  the  Frenchman’s  bofom. 
The  little  party  was  immediately  furroundcd.  It 
entirely  confifted  of  proteftants ;  and  the  ioldiers 
were  all  hanged,  with  the  following  infcription — • 
“  Not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as  heretics  and  enemies 
“  of  God.” 

The  Gallic  monarch  Charles  IX  fullered  this 
atrocious  deed  to  pafs  with  impunity.  But  a 
Gafcon  gentleman,  named  Degourgues,  being  in¬ 
formed  of  the  tranfadtion,  (wore,  though  a  ca¬ 
tholic,  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  countrymen. 
He  fold  all  his  property,  and  equipped  a  fmall 
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armament,  compofed  of  brave  foldiers.  Arrived 
in  Florida,  he  attacked  the  Spaniards,  took  the 
fort,  and  caufed  the  entire  garrifon  to  be  hanged, 
with  this  label  affixed  near  them,  “  Not  as 
“  Spaniards,  but  as  traitors  and  murderers.”  Such 
an  epitaph,  proclaimed  at  the  head  of  armies, 
would,  for  the  fafety  of  prifoners,  anfwer  an 
equally  good  purpofe  as  any  cartel  of  exchange. 


CAROLINA,  GEORGIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Carolina  and  Georgia  received  their  names 
from  the  kings  Charles  and  George  ;  and  Penn- 
fylvania  was  denominated  from  William  Penn,  its 
firft  proprietor.  Thefe  three  provinces — which 
rather  conftitute  four,  becaufe  Carolina  is  divided 
into  two — enjoy  the  happieft  climate,  are  en¬ 
riched  with  all  the  gifts  of  bounteous  nature,  and, 
though  fettled  the  laft,  were  fuddenly  covered 
with  a  prodigious  population  by  the  influx  of  fo- 
reigners  who  crowded  thither — French,  Germans. 
Dutch,  Swedes,  Danes,  Englifh,  Irith — of  ever 
religious  fe<ft  and  denomination. 

William  Penn  was  defcended  of  a  good  far^’ 
and  fon  of  Sir  William  Penn  who  enjoyed  th''P°^' 

of  admiral  under  the  protectorate  of  wron?v  j 
i  r  j  ,,  n  v  and  employed 

and  was  afterward  equally  eiteem^  ,  , 

,  •  c  /~<!  i  -A,  from  whom  he  re- 

under  the  reign  of  Charles '  5  . 

,  .  -r  r  , rant  of  lands  m  America, 
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Sir  William,  being  of  the  feet  of  the  independents, 
educated  his  fon  in  their  principles,  which  dif- 
pofed  him  to  adopt  the  tenets  of  the  quakers,  the 
molt  independent  of  men,  and  the  mod  tolerant. 
After  the  old  admiral’s  deceafe,  young  William, 
now  become  his  heir,  folicited  the  performance  of 
the  promife  made  by  Charles  to  his  father,  and 
accordingly  obtained  from  that  monarch  the  grant 
of  an  extenfive  trad:  of  territory  on  the  confines  of 
Virginia,  which  he  further  enlarged  by  purchafes 
made  trom  the  Indians.  He  threw  his  colony- 
open  to  non-conformifts  of  every  defeription,  and 
admitted  all  who  applied  to  him  for  lands.  The 
quakers — who,  on  account  of  their  obftinacy  in 
refuting  to  follow  the  fame  mode  of  fpeech  or 
falutation  or  drefs  that  other  people  ufed,  were 
fubject  to  many  mortifications — flocked  thither 
in  crowds,  and  found  themfelves  perfectly  at  eafe 
in  a  country"  where  each  man  was  at  liberty  to 
fpeak  and  act  and  pray  as  he  thought  proper, 
hey  and  the  other  fettlers  felt  their  fituation  fo 
mfortable,  and  fo  fuccefsfully  profpered  in  it, 
t  the  colony,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  founda- 
by  William  Penn  in  the  year  1681,  confifted 
more  than  two  thoufand  oerfons,  was  found 
10  c^sjn  three  hundred  thoufand  in  1748.  Its 
13  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  moft  regularly 
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majeftic  ftream  wafts  veftels  of  the  largeft  burden 
to  the  foot  of  a  long  range  of  noble  wharfs. 

The  love  of  liberty  attracted  to  Pennfylvania 
a  colony  of  thofe  feftaries  called  the  Moravian 
brethren,  from  Moravia,  bordering  on  Bohemia, 
where  that  fed;  firft  took  its  rife.  Being  per¬ 
fected  in  their  own  country,  many  of  them  fled 
to  England,  where  they  were  not  viewed  with 
more  friendly  eye  than  the  quakers.  Some  of 
them  paffed  over  to  America,  where  they  were 
amicably  received  by  the  Pennfy'lvanians,  who 
were  glad  to  obferve  in  them  a  great  conformity 
to  their  own  principles.  They  fucceffively  emi¬ 
grated  thither  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred. 
Some  of  them  feparated  from  the  others  for  the 
purpofe  of  leading  a  life  of  greater  perfection. 

At  the  diftance  of  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from 
Philadelphia,  lived  a  German  hermit,  who  had 
erefted  his  cabin  in  a  fpot  perhaps  the  mold 
charming  in  the  world,  between  two  mountains 
of  which  the  one  fheltered  him  from  the  north 
winds,  and  on  the  border  of  a  pleafing  ftream, 
where  he  enjoyed  beautiful  profpedts.  The  honeft 
Moravians — having  difcovered  his  retreat,  ind 
being  delighted  with  the  fimple  life  of  their 
countryman,  with  his  love  of  labour  which  fup- 
plied  all  his  wants,  and  with  the  edifying  piety  of 
his  converfation — formed  the  defign  of  living  with 
him,  and  imitating  his  example. 

Around  the  humble  abode  of  the  hermit  arofe 
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a  town  which  received  the  name  of  Ephrata.  All 
the  exercifes  of  labour  and  religion  are  there  per¬ 
formed  as  in  a  cloifher.  The  inhabitants  carry 
the  profits  of  their  induftry  to  the  common  flock, 
which  is  applied  to  relieve  all  the  neceflities  of  the 
community,  public  and  private.  The  women  are 
never  in  company  with  the  men,  except  at  church, 
and  in  deliberations  on  public  affairs,  to  which 
they  are  admitted.  Each  individual  has  in  his 
houfe  a  private  apartment,  to  meditate,  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  infpirations  of  the  “  fpirit.”  Thefe  re- 
clufes  are  called  Dunkers,  perhaps  from  the  name 
of  the  hermit  their  founder  *.  To  the  juvenile 
members  of  their  community  who  engage  in  ma¬ 
trimony  they  give  fome  acres  of  land  with  every 
thing  neceffary  for  their  eftablilhment  in  the 
world.  Thefe  young  people  fettle  themfelves  as 
near  as  they  can  to  Ephrata,  and  fend  their  cliilcj- 
ren  thither  to  receive  their  education. 

Their  garb  confifts  of  a  long  white  robe,  of 
■'wool  for  the  winter,  of  linen  for  the  fummer, 
having  a  hood  annexed,  and  bound  round  the 
waifl  with  a  girdle  of  the  fame  fluff.  Under  the 
robe,  they  wear  a  fhirt  of  coarfe  linen,  with  the 
addition  of  drawers  for  the  men,  and  petticoats 
for  the  women — the  foie  difference  in  their  drefs. 
The  Dunkers  live  entirely  on  vegetables,  becaufe 
they  do  not  think  animal  food  proper  for  a  perfect 

*  But  his  name  was  Conrad  Peyfel. 
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Cbriftian.  This  abllinence  renders  them  meagre: 
and  their  inattention  to  their  perfons,  in  fullering 
their  hair  and  beard  to  grow  neglected,  gives  them 
at  firft  light  a  hideous  afpedt  :  but  their  inoffenfive 
good  nature  foon  reconciles  people  to  their  appear¬ 
ance.  They  deep  on  the  bare  boards,  and  ufe  a 
fmall  bundle  of  wool  for  a  pillow. 

This  community  of  afcetics  has  within  itfelf 
every  thing  neceflary  to  iupply  all  the  wants  of 
life — a  Hour-mill,  a  paper-mill,  and  even  a  print¬ 
ing-office.  The  members  perform  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  themfelves.  The  women  write  well:  dome 
of  them  agreeably  ornament  their  dwellings  with 
paintings  and  other  decorations.  Their  church  is 
remarkably  neat.  There  are  fome  men  among 
them  who  do  not  difdain  the  Iciences.  They  ad- 
minifter  baptifm  by  immerlion,  and  confine  the 
ceremony  to  adults:  but  what  advantage  can  they 
expeft  from  it,  lince  they  conlider  as  an  abfurdity 
the  doctrine  that  original  fin  was  tranfmitted  to 
the  pofterity  of  Adam  ?  They  condemn  ail  acts  of 
violence,  even  when  committed  in  felf-defence* 
According  to  their  notions,  it  is  better  that  a  man 
fubmit  to  be  cheated  and  robbed,  than  engage  in  a 
law-fuit.  They  are  punctual  in  their .  obfervance 
of  the  fabbath. 

Both  men  and  women  preach  in  their  meetings 
without  premeditation.  They  rife  and  fpeak  ex¬ 
tempore.  The  ufual  topic  of  their  difcourfes  is 
the  practice  of  charity,  of  humility,  of  tern- 
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perance,  and  of  the  other  Chriftian  virtues.  They 
deny  the  eternity  of  hell-torments.  They  neve r- 
thelefs  allow  that  puni (laments,  but  of  limited 
duration,  await  thole  who  refufe  to  believe  m 
Jefus  Chrifh  That  all  may  enjoy  an  opportunity 
of  participating  eternal  blifs,  the  fouls  of  deceafed 
Chriftians  are  employed,  they  fay,  in  converting 
the  fouls  of  infidels  who  have  not  had  the  means 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  gofpel.  Setting 
however  their  tenets  out  of  the  queftion,  wre  have 
reafon  to  admire  the  pious  life  of  the  Dunkers, 
the  peace  and  harmony  and  mutual  affedtion 
which  reign  among  them :  and  the  traveler  may  the 
more  eafily  go  to  be  edified  by  their  virtues,  as 
they  pradlife  the  duties  of 'hofpitality  with  unex¬ 
ampled  politenefs,  and  are  forbidden  by  the  rule 
of  their  inftitute  to  accept  any  compenfation. 


UNITED  STATES. 

The  countries  which  form  the  republic  of  the 
United  States  are  thirteen*  in  number-— New 
Hampfhire,  Mafiachufetts,  Rhocle-Jfland,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia.  The  reader  recolledts  how  thefe 
various  provinces  were  peopled  by  men  from  all 

*  Fifteen,  fince  Kentucky  and  Verment  have  becoms 

separate  dates. 
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countries  and  of  all  religions.  It  might  well  have 
been  forefeen  too,  that,  in  proportion  as  they 
fhould  increafe  in  wealth  and  population,  not  being 
attached  to  the  mother-country  by  the  tie  of 
affection,  and  no  longer  Handing  in  need  of  her  aid, 
thofe  colonies  would  feel  a  difpoiition  to  feparate 
from  her,  and  to  become  fovereign  in  their  own 
territory. 

None  of  thofe  caufes  which  ufually  produce  re¬ 
volutions  in  the  old  world  was  feen  to  operate  in 
New  England:  neither  the  religion  nor  the  laws  or 
the  country  had  been  violated  :  the  blood  of  mar¬ 
tyrs  and  citizens  had  not  ftreamed  on  the  fcaffolds: 
no  infult  had  been  offered  to  the  national  morality 
by  a  corrupted  court:  neither  the  manners  and 
ufages,  nor  any  other  of  thofe  objeCts  which  are  dear 
to  a  people,  had  been  turned  into  ridicule:  the  hand 
of  arbitrary  power  had  not  torn  any  inhabitant 
from  the  bofom  of  his  family  and  the  fociety  of  his 
friends  to  plunge  him  into  the  horrors  of  a  dun¬ 
geon  :  the  public  order  had  not  been  difturbed  : 
the  fyftem  of  adminiftration  had  not  been  changed  ;r 
and  the  principles  of  government  were  Hill  the 
lame.  The  whole  ground  of  the  difpute  was 
reducible  to  the  Tingle  queflion  whether  the 
mother-country  did  or  did  not  poffefs  the  right  of 
taxing  the  colonies  direCtly  or  indirectly. 

That  queftion,  which  already  had  been  privately 
difcuffed  at  different  times  when  England  had 
exerted  the  conteffed  right,  was  more  openly  and 
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more  warmly  debated  in  the  year  1764,  on  occa- 
fion  of  the  damp-aft,  which  forbade  the  ad  million 
of  any  document  by  the  courts  of  judice, 
unlefs  written  upon  paper  marked  with  a  damp, 
for  which  a  duty  was  paid  to  the  government. 

No  fooner  was  that  act  publifhed,  than  the 
Englifh  colonies  of  North  America  were  fired 
with  indignation  at  that  fifcal  fervitude.  By 
unanimous  agreement  they  renounced  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  commodities  furnilhed  to  them 
by  the  mother-country,  until  Ihe  fhould  have 
repealed  the  oppreflive  law.  The  women  were 
the  foremoit  in  fubmitting  to  that  felf-denial  - 
they  relinquilhed  every  article  of  embellifhment 
in  drefs:  d ax,  wool,  cotton,  coarfely  wrought, 
were  purchased,  without  a  murmur,  at  the  price 
antecedently  paid  ■  for  the  fined  and  mod  ele¬ 
gant  duff's.  The  men,  on  their  part,  quitted 
their  ploughs,  their  compters,  their  defies,  to  apply 
thcmfclves  in  the  manufactories  to  thofe  branches- 

I 

of  indudry  fubfervient  to  war,  which  they  con- 
fidered  as  inevitable  unlefs  the  obnoxious  aft 
ihoukl  be  annulled. 

After  two  years  of  didurbance  and  negotiation, 
England  repealed  the  damp-aft  in  1767,  but 
fuudituted,  in  lieu  ot  it,  a  law  impofing  duties 
on  other  objefts,  and  particularly  on  tea,  which 
the  Americans  received  executively  from  the 
mother-country,  and  with  which  it  was  thought 
that  they  could  not  difpenfe.  In  1770,  the  foil- 
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citations  of  the  Americans  were  again  fuccefsful 
in  obtaining  a  repeal  of  thofe  duties  which  Eng¬ 
land  had  been  unable  to  levy;  but  fhe  obftinately 
perfevered  in  retaining  that  on  tea.  The  colonifts 
continued  to  evade  it  until  1773,  when  the 
Britilh  miniftry  gave  pofitive  orders  for  its  col¬ 
lection. 

To  elude  the  effeCt  of  that  injunction,  all  Bri- 
tifh  America  folemnly  renounced  the  ufe  of  tea. 

The  merchants  to  whom  cargoes  of  that  article 
came  configned  refufed  to  receive  them.  A  de¬ 
claration  was  publifhed,  branding  as  an  enemy 
to  his  country  whoever  Ihould  dare  to  fell  any  of 
it.  Thofe  who  kept  any  in  their  fhops  or  ware- 
houfes  were  noted  as  bad  citizens.  The  people 
in  general  burned  whatever  remaining  quantity 
they  poffeffed  of  that  leaf  which  had  been  their 
delight.  Of  all  the  tea  fent  from  England, 
eftimated  at  the  value  of  five  or  fix  millions 
frerling,  not  a  fingle  chefl  was  landed.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  theatre  of  this  infurreCtion  was  Boflon,  whofe 
inhabitants,  in  1774,  deftroyed  in  their  port  three 
cargoes  of  tea  recently  arrived  from  Europe. 

It  was  therefore  againfl  that  town  that  the 
cabinet  of  Saint-James’s  directed  the  firft  ftormof 
their  refentment.  They  procured  an  aCt  of  par¬ 
liament — the  Boflon  port-bill — prohibiting  the 
embarkation  or  debarkation  of  merchandife  at 
that  port.  The  mmifler  had  fuppofed  that  the 
provinces  would  be  eager  to  avail  themfelves  of 
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the  difgrace  of  Bofton,  to  eftablifh  their  own 
commerce  on  the  ruin  of  hers;  and  that  the  con¬ 
federacy  which  they  were  forming  together  would 
thus  be  diftolved  of  itfelf.  But  the  event  belied 
his  anticipation ;  for  the  other  colonies  openly  de¬ 
clared  in  favour  of  the  opprefted  Boftonians-  A 
I'kirmifh  in  1775,  between  the  royal  troops  and 
fome  militia  aflembled  near  Bofton,  was  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  hoftilities.  Englifti  blood,  fo  often 
fpilled  in  Europe  by  the  hands  of  Englilhmen, 
was  now  alfo  fned  in  America;  and  civil  war  was 
declared. 

The  Engliih  neglected  to  ftrike  in  the  beginning 
a  grand  blow  which  might  at  once  have  diffipated 
the  colonial  league.  They  had  to  contend  with 
farmers,  merchants,  lawyers,  folely  exercifed  in 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  conducted  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cannon  by  chiefs  as  little  verfed  as  the  fub- 
alterns  in  the  fcience  of  war.  But  they  fullered 
thefe  raw  foldiers  to  acquire  military  fkill ;  and 
the  Americans  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  and 
place  at  the  head  of  their  armies  an  intelligent 
and  prudent  man  who  judicioufly  availed  himfelf 
of  the  refources  derivable  from  local  circum- 
fiances.  Waihington,  commanding  troops  that 
flood  in  need  of  being  trained  to  foldier-like 
fteadinefs,  oftener  employed  his  men  in  forming 
entrenchments  than  in  fighting  the  enemy.  While 
he  prefented  in  front  a  formidable  line  of  fortifi¬ 
cations  which  he  wras  thought  determined  to  de- 
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fend,  he  was  bufily  engaged  in  erecting  others  in 
his  rear,  to  which  he  retreated  after  a  flight  defence, 
when  he  faw  too  great  an  uncertainty  of  fuccefs. 
Thus  he  haraffed  the  Britifh  forces,  by  long 
marches,  and  wore  them  down  by  petty  engage¬ 
ments,  which  were  uniformly  advantageous  to 
him,  whatever  might  be  his  lofs,  becaufe  he  found 
it  eafy  to  recruit  his  numbers*,  while  every  fuch 
encounter  was  attended  with  a  nearly  irremediable 
lofs  on  the  part' of  the  enemy. 

At  the  fame  time  when  the  United  States 
were  averting  their  independence  by  the  fword, 
they  proclaimed  it  to  the  univerfe  in  their  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  fourth  of  July ’1776.  In  the  pre¬ 
amble  they  thus  expreffed  themfelves — 44  W e  hold 
“  thefe  truths  to  be  felf-evident — That  all  men 
“  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
“  their  creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights  s 
“  that  among  thefe  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
44  fuit  of  happinefs: — that,  to  fecure  thefe  rights, 
“  governments  are  inflituted  among  men,  de- 
f‘  riving  their  juft  powers  from  the  confent  of 
“  the  governed ;  that,  whenever  any  form  of  go- 
“  vernment  becomes  deftrubtive  of  thefe  ends,  it 
“  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolifh 
“  it,  and  to  inflitute  a  new  government,  laying 

*  Not  quite  fo  cafy ,  as  will  appear  from  the  deplorable 
and  difcouraging  picture  drawn  by  General  Walhington 
himfelf  in  his.  “  Official  Letters 
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“  its  foundation  on  fuch  principles,  and  organifing 
“  its  powers  in  fuch  form,  as  to  them  fhall  feem 
“  moft  likely  to,  effect  their  fafety  and  happinefs.’* 
The  congrefs  w'ho  had  affembled  to  iffue  this 
declaration  agree  “  that  governments  long  efta- 
<c  blifhed  Ihould  not  be  changed  for  light  and 
“  tranfient  caufes.”  But  they  add,  that,  “  when 
“  a  long  train  of  abufes  and  ufurpations,  pur- 
“  fuing  invariably  the  fame  objedt,  evinces  a  de- 
“  fign  to  reduce”  a  nation  “  under  abfolute 
“  defpotifm,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty, 
“  to  throw  off  fuch  government,  and  to  pro- 
“  vide  new  guards  for  their  future  fecurity.” — 
The  congrefs  then  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
grievances  which  they  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
Englifh  government  ;  and  thofe  grievances  muff 
have  convinced  the  miniftry  that  the  fchifm  was 
irreparable. 

They  muft  have  ftill  more  ftrongly  felt  that 
convidtion  when  they  faw  the  Americans,  whom 
they  termed  rebels,  aided  by  a  powerful  nation, 
and  acknowledged  as  an  independent  and  fove- 
reign  people  by  the  French  in  1778.  Thencefor¬ 
ward  victory  fteadily  attached  herfelf  to  the  re¬ 
publican  banners ;  and  two  Britifh  armies  were 
compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms. — The  war  had 
been  waged  with  a  ferocity  difgraceful  to  thofe  who 
were  guilty  of  it.  The  American  prifoners  were 
crowded  together  on  board  the  fliip  Jerfey  off  New 
York;  and  eleven  thoufand  of  the  unfortunate 
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captives  were  thrown  into  the  fea  in  the  fpace  of 
three  years.  After  a  defeat,  the  Engli(h  kept 
their  prifoners  three  days  in  an  open  court  without 
food.  A  great  number  perifhed  there  through 
cold  and  hunger.  They  are  alfo  accufed  of  hav¬ 
ing,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war,  rendered  the 
effect  of  their  arms  more  deadly.  Finally,  we 
cannot  without  indignation  read  the  following 
paffage  of  a  letter  from  one  of  their  generals  to 

1 

the  Englilh  miniftry — “  I  h^ve  the  pleafure  of 
“  informing  you  that  I  have  not  left  one  ftone 
“  upon  another  in  the  town  of  Efopus.” 

The  Americans  avenged  themfelves  on  the 
Englilh  by  fuccefsfully  accompliftung  their  objedt. 

They  confolidated  their  mutual  alliance  and 
formed  a  federal  republic,  in  which  each  Rate, 
preferving  as  much  as  (he  thought  proper  of  her 
former  internal  government,  co-operates  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  general  welfare  by  fending  deputies 
to  the  fupreme  council  of  the  nation,  which 
aflembles  every  year,  and  is  called  the  congrefs. 

That  body,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  prefident 
of  the  United  States,  decide  on  peace  and  war, 
regulate  the  finances,  and  enadt  laws  on  fubjedts  of 
general  intereft. 

The  United  States  have  framed  for  themfelves 
a  constitution,  of  which  the  principles  are  derived 
from  the  bed  fources,  ancient  and  modern.  It  is 
confidered  by  the  beft  judges  as  a  model  of  wif- 
dom  and  prudence,  though  it  difcoyers  iome  de- 
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feCts  which  leave  it  ftill  marked  with  the  Ramp 
of  human  weaknefs.  “  Thus,”  fays  an  author, 
“  that  world,  which,  three  centuries  ago,  we  did 
“  not  yet  look  for  even  in  imagination — and 
“  which  fell  into  our  hands  with  all  the  fym- 
“  ptoms  of  an  organifation  barely  begun  in  the 
“  infancy  of  the  human  fpecies — has  fuddenly 
“  enriched  itfelf  with  the  experience  of  another 
<c  world  grown  old  amid  the  various  revolutions 
“  of  barbarifm  and  civilifation.  It  now  pre- 
“  fents  to  our  view  the  beautiful  contrail  of 
“  fociety  brought  to  perfection  on  a  foil  yet 
‘‘  rude  and  wild.”  England  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  in  1782. 
Thus  that  revolution  was  accompliihed  after  a 
war  of  feven  years.  How  many  other  revolu¬ 
tions  have  required  a  longer  fpace  before  they 
could  attain  liability  3 


HUDSON’S  BAY.  * 

Hudson’s  bay  is  a  vail  gulf  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  in  the  nofthern  part  of  America,  toward 
the  arCtic  pole.  Henry  Hudfon,  an  Englifh 
navigator,  explored  it  in  the  year  1607,  in  fearch 
of  a  north-weft  paflage  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  ocean.  In  whatever  direction  the 
voyager  turns  his  eyes  upon  thefe  ihores,  he 
difcovers  nought  but  tracts  which  repel  the  hand 
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of  culture,  fteep  rocks  towering  to  the  clouds  and 
feparated  by  deep  ravines,  fterile  valleys  never 
vilited  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  rendered  in- 
acceffible  by  eternal  ices  and  fnows.  The  lakes 
are  congealed  to  the  depth  of  twelve  feet.  The 
fea  wafts  fragments  of  ice  fifteen  or  eighteen 
hundred  feet  thick,  torn  by  the  violence  of  the 
winds  from  the  receffes  of  the  gulfs.  Tempefts 
are  frequent  in  thefe  regions  and  thofe  immenfe 
maffes,  toffed  by  the  waves,  put  fliips  into  the 
greatefl  danger.  The  fea  is  not  open  for  navi¬ 
gation  except  from  July  to  the  end  of  September. 
The  winter  then  begins,  and  gradually  increafes 
in  rigor  until  the  month  of  May.  In  December 
the  fun  does  not  illumine  this  horifon  longer  than 
five  hours  in  the  twenty-four. 

Notwithflanding  that  the  walls  of  the  htfufes 
built  by  the  Europeans,  to  fhelter  thofe  who  re¬ 
main  on  the  fpot  from  one  year  to  another  for 
the  purpofes  of  trade,  be  very  thick — that  the 
windows  be  fmall  and  furnilhed  ^with  fhutters — 
that  the  people  make  very  great  fires  in  their 
habitations — that  they  endeavour  to  warm  them 
with  ftoves,  which  they  fhut  to  confine  the  heat 
w'hen  the  fuel  is  reduced  to  red  embers — yet  the 
walls  and  beds  and  furniture  are  covered  with 
ice,  produced  from  the  vapour  of  the  breath 
and  perfpiration,  to  the  thicknefs  fometimes  of 
three  inches,  which  they  are  daily  obliged  to  clear 
away.  During  the  long  nights,  they  make  large 
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cannon-balls  red-hot  in  the  fire,  and  hang  them 
up  to  give  light.  Every  kind  of  liquor  freezes 
here.  Thofe  individuals  who  dare  to  encounter 
the  open  air,  can  fcarcely  go  abroad — though 
guarded  by  double  and  triple  furs  covering  not 
.only  their  bodies  but  even  their  hands  and  faces 
— without  incurring  the  rifque  of  lofing  fingers, 
tip  of  the  nofe,  ears,  and  other  parts.  Oij  re¬ 
turning  to  the  heat  within  their  dwellings,  the 
leaft  misfortune  that  they  experience  is  that 
the  Ikin  of  the  face  peels  off. 

The  Englifh  neverthelefs  venture  to  expofe 
themfelves  to  the  intemperance  of  this  dreadful 
climate,  being  allured  to  it  by  the  furs  which 
are  there  very  beautiful,  in  great  plenty,  and  at  a 
very  reafonable  price.  They  are  a  company  who 
regularly  carry  on  that  trade ;  and  they  carefully 
conceal  their  profits.  A  perfon,  however,  fent 
thither  by  government,  pretends  that  he  has  dif- 
coverea  them.  He  relates  various  frauds  prac- 
tifed  to  cheat  the  wretched  favages,  and  concludes 
by  faying,  “  I  have  on  more  than  one  occafion 
“  feen  the  company’s  agents  pique  themfelves  on 
“  honefty,  and  carry  their  delicacy  of  confcience 
<c  fo  far  as  to  be  fatisfied  with  a  profit  of  only  a 
“  thoufand  per  cent.” 

The  favage  hunters  from  the  countries  in  the 
rear  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  perform 
long  journeys  to  carry  their  furs  to  Fort  Nel- 
fon,  fituate  at  the  bottom  of  Hudfon’s,  bay,  where 
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they  are  always  fure  of  meeting  purchafers.  The 
indigenous  inhabitants  of  thofe  frozen  regions  are 
of  Ihort  ftature,  not  exceeding  the  height  of  four 
feet,  as  if  they  were  Hunted  by  the  intenfity  of 
the  cold.  They  fleep  together  promifcuoufly  to 
keep  each  other  warm.  Their  food  is  filh,  or  the 
flefh  of  fuch  animals  as  they. kill  in  the  chafe. 
They  bellow  no  pains  on  the  lloring  of  thofe 
provilions,  but  pile  them  in  heaps,  where  they 
are  preferved  by  the  cold.  The  whale  fifhery, 
and  that  of  other  fillies  furnifhing  oil,  is  fuccefs- 
fully  carried  on  in  Hudfon’s  bay. 

BERMUDAS  ISLES. 

The  Bermudas  illands,  fituate  oppofite  to 
Carolina,  but  at  the  diftance  of  two  hundred 
leagues  from  the  coaft,  compofe  a  clufter  of 
illands  collected  within  the  circuit  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  leagues.  The  climate  is  mild  : 
the  earth  bears  two  harvells  in  the  year,  and  pro¬ 
duces  great  variety  of  fruits.  The  largeft  of  thefe 
illes,  which  does  not  exceed  four  or  five  leagues 
in  circumference,  was  called  Bermudas  by  a  * 
Spaniard,  its  firft  difcoverer,  who  gave  to  it  his 
own  name.  In  Saint-George’s  illand,  which  is 
lefs  than  Bermudas,  Hands  a  neat  town  bearing 
alfo  the  fame  name  of  Saint-Georg'e,  where  the 
fciences  are  held  in  honour,  and  there  is  even  a 
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public  library.  The  other  ifles,  in  proportion 
to  their  faculties,  pique  themfelves  on  their  emu¬ 
lation  in  that  particular. 

The  Engiifh  were  driven  upon  thefe  iflands  by 
a  (hip-wreck.  They  repaired  their  fhattered  vef- 
fels  with  the  fine  cedars  which  they  found  growing 
on  the  fpot.  At  their  departure,  three  of  the 
failors  remained  behind  in  Saint-George’s,  two  of 
whom  feverally  laid  claim  to  the  fovereignty  of 
the  ifle,  and  would  have  cut  each  other’s  throats 
in  fupport  of  their  pretenfions,  if  they  had  not 
been  prevented  by  the  prudent  interference  of  the 
third,  who  reconciled  the  contending  parties,  and 
by  his  mediation  terminated  that  civil  war.  Hav¬ 
ing  found  on  the  fhore  a  mafs  of  ambergrife 
weighing  eighty  pounds,  and  fome  fmaller  pieces 
which  they  collected,  they  confidered  thefe  as  a 
•fortune,  abandoned  their  fovereignty,  and  went 
to  fell  their  treafure  in  Virginia.  The  defcription 
which  they  gave  of  their  kingdom  attracted 
thither  the  Engiifh,  who  fettled  on  the  iflands, 
which  they  now  occupy  with  a  population  of 
about  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  fouls. 

BAHAMA  ISLANDS. 

The  Bahama  ifles,  lying  oppofite  to  the  point 
of  Florida,  are  not  fo  well  peopled.  If  any  one 
were  willing  to  count  all  the  iflets  or  rocks  of  their 
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group,  he  would  find  them  to  be  at  lead  two 
hundred.  One  of  thefe — San-Salvador — was  the 
firft  trans-atlantic  difcovery  made  by  Chriftopher 
Columbus.  The  Spaniards  carried  off  the  natives 
to  toil  in  the  pearl-filhery  and  mines  of  San- 
Domingo,  where  they  all  perilhed.  Thefe  illes, 
extremely  convenient  as  a  receptacle  for  pirates, 
became  the  haunt  of  a  fet  of  Englilh  free-booters,  , 
whofe  foie  wiflh  was  war,  as  affording  them  an 
opportunity  of  exercifing  indifcriminate  pillage  on 
friend  and  foe.  But  George  I  diflodged  them 
from  their  lurking-places  in  1719  ;  and  they  have 
been  fucceeded  by  fome  peaceable  fettlers  who 
carry  on  a  fmall  commerce.  The  principal  ifland 
of  the  duller  is  Providence,  which  contains  a 
town  of  the  fame  name ;  and  the  largeft  is  Ba¬ 
hama^  whofe  ftraifc,  rough  with  numerous  rocks, 
is  well  known  by  the  dangers  of  its  navigation. — 

The  Spaniards  occupy  a  part  of  thefe  illes :  the 
others  remain  in  the  poffeffion  of  their  primitive 
inhabitants. 


ANTILLES  * 

The  Antilles — fo  called  becaufe  the  navigator 

O 

falls  in  with  them  (ante)  previous  to  his  reach¬ 
ing  the  continent  of  America — form  an  arc,  of 
which  the  chord  extends  from  Florida  to  the 

*  We  would  fay  Weft-Indies,  were  not  that  term  more 
comprehenfive  than  the  “  Antilles”  of  the  original. 
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mouths  of  the  Orenoko.  'They  are  divided  into 
the  greater  and  the  lefier  Antilles.  The  former 
are  San-Domingo,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Porto- 
ricco.  The  lefier  are  very  numerous.  The  cli¬ 
mate  is  the  fame  in  all — moifl  and  unhealthy,  as  it 
is  generally  found  under  the  torrid  zone.  To  one 
half  of  the  Europeans  who  attempt  to  fettle  in 
them,  they  become  a  grave  in  the  firfl  years  of  their 
refidence.  The  Antilles  produce  every  thing  that 
the  inhabitants  choofe  to  cultivate,  except  corn. 
Their  principal  productions  are  fugar,  indigo, 
tobacco,  cocoa,  cochineal,  coffee,  and  manihot ,  a 
root  of  which  is  made  a  bread  named  cajfjada ,  the 
ancient  food  of  the  primitive  inhabitants.  Gold 
is  likewife  found  there,  and  filver,  copper,  iron, 
talc,  rock  cryflal,  antimony,  fulphur,  marble. 
Thofe  iflands  are  alfo  celebrated  for  their  delicious 
liquors. 

The  Spaniards  at  firfl  took  pofieflion  of  the 
lefier  Antilles,  not  fo  much  for  the  fake  of  any 
benefit  to  themfelves,  as  to  prevent  their  being  of 
advantage  to  other  nations.  The  French  and  the 
Englifh  expelled  thofe  occupants,  and  afterward 
difputed  with  each  other  for  the  property.  Weary 
of  mutual  mifchief,  they  terminated  their  contefl 
by  a  diviiion  of  its  objefts  in  1660.  By  the  treaty 
then  concluded,  France  preferved  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Grenada,  with  fome  other  files  of 
inferior  importance ;  and  the  Englifh  retained 
Barbadoes,  Nevis,  Antigua,  and  Montferrat. 
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The  iile  of  Saint-Chriftopher  remained  common 
to  both  powers,  who  agreed  to  confine  the  Caribs, 
the  original  inhabitants,  to  the  ifles  of  Dominica 
and  Saint-Vincent,  The  Dutch  alfo  acquired  a 
flsare  at  the  expenfe  of  the  Spaniards.  In  general 
it  may  be  aflerted  that  no  country  has  fo  often 
changed  its  owners  as  the  Antilles.  They  re- 
femble  the  interior  towns  of  a  kingdom  whofe 
frontier  places  are  taken.  When  a  hoftile  fleet 
obtains  the  command  of  the  furrounding  fea,  they 
are  fooner  or  later  obliged  to  fubmit. 

f 

CARIBS. 

•  * 

The  Caribs  are  the  natives  of  the  Antilles.  If 
we  fuppofe  thefe  jflands  to  be  the  fummits  of  lofty 
mountains  formerly  gonnedfed  with  the  continent, 
and  feparated  from  it  by  the  fubmerfion  of  all  the 
intervening  flat  country,  it  is  not  difficult  to  di¬ 
vine  the  origin  of  the  inhabitants  :  they  derive  it 
from  North  or  South  America.  It  is  probable 
that  they  all  defcend  from  one  common  flock. 
In  general  they  are  of  middle  ftature,  ftrong- 
built,  and  mufcular ;  their  leg  is  full  and  well 
turned,  their  eyes  large  and  fomewhat  pro¬ 
minent,  their  look  ftupid  and  wild,  their  teeth 
white  and  regular,  their  countenance  dejedted, 
their  odor  rank  and  difagreeabJe.  The  hair  of 
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their  heads  is  black  and  fieek  :  they  have  none  on 
any  other  part  of  the  body,  whether  naturally,  or  in 
confequence  of  their  own  care  to  eradicate  it.  On 
the  foreheads  of  new'-born  infants  they  fallen  a 
piece -of  board  itrongly  tied  behind,  and  fuflfer  it 
there  to  remain  until  the  Ikull  be  fo  flattened, 
that,  without  bending  back  the  head,  they  can 
fee  objects  placed  perpendicularly  over  them. 

“  We  may,”  fays  a  certain  writer,  “  defcribe 
“  them,  both  men  and  women,  as  the  Cupids, 
“  naked,  armed  with  arrows,  bearing  quivers  on 
tc  their  backs,  and  bows  in  their  hands.  Nothing 
<£  more  would  be  required  than  to  transfer  the 
<c  bandage,  placing  over  their  eyes  that  which 
<c  they  wrear  about  the  waift.  Such  is  the  light 
“  and  uncumbfous  attire  in  which  they  appear 
ct  in  our  iflands :  nor  do  they  even  make  ufe  of 
“  the  veil  except  through  deference  to  the 
“  Europeans ;  for,  among  thofe  of  their  own 
“  race,  they  think  themlelves  fufficiently  drefled 
<c  in  their  rpd  paint,  arnatto  mingled  with  train-t 
t£  oil,  with  which  they  fmear  their  whole  bodies. 
“  Robed  in  their  innocence  alone,  the  women, 
“  without  any  fenfation  of  lhame,prefentthemfelves 
“  to  the  eyes  of  the  men  ■,  and  the  men  feel  little 
“  delire  for  that  which  the  other  fex  take  no 
“  pains  to  conceal  from  them.” 

Sexual  delire  is  with  them  a  mere  appetite,  like 
hunger  and  thirffc.  When  they  have  fatisfied  its 
cravings,  they  retain  no  greater  attachment  to 
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each  other  than  people  do  for  having  eaten  and 
drunk  together.  Although  they  do  not  feel  tfiat 
paffion  which  we  call  love,  the  men  are  jealous  of 
their  wives,  but  no  otherwife  than  as  of  a  pro¬ 
perty.  They  take  feveral,  from  the  fame  family 
if  pofiible — fillers,  aunts,  coufins — under  the  idea 
that  greater  harmony  will  reign  among  them. 
Immediately  after  child-birth,  the  woman  re¬ 
fumes  her  ufual  employments ;  while  the  hulband 
betakes  himfelf  to  his  bed,  and  there  remains  for 
a  month  to  receive  the  compliments  of  his  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  on  the  pains  which  he  has  taken 
in  procuring  to  the  world  a  new  inhabitant. 

A  Carih  paffes  his  whole  life  fitting  in  a 
crouched  pofture  or  ftretched  at  length,  either 
afieep  or  fmoking.  He  never  bellows  a  thought 
on  the  moment  that  is  to  fucceed  the  prefent. 
On  his  riling  in  the  morning,  he  would  fell  his 
bed,  without  refledting  that  he  will  .want  it  again 
at  night.  In  every  other  refpe£t,  he  betrays  equal  ' 
improvidence.  You  may  feat  yourfelf  befide  him 
at  table  while  he  eats :  he  never  invites';  but 
neither  does  he  exclude  a  guell.  He  ufes  the 
fame  privilege  himfelf  at  the  tables  of  others.  He 
is  a  mere  child  of  larger  growth  :  like  a  child,  he 
eagerly  defires,  and  is  again  weary  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  former  wifhes:  he  wall -fpend  whole 
days  in  contemplating  a  toy,  or  taking  to  pieces 
a  mulket  when  he  can  procure  one, .  and  in  again 
putting  it  together ;  and,  as  he  poffefles  neither 
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attention  nor  induftry  fufficient  to  reflore  each- 
part  to  its  proper  place,  in  a  fit  of  petti  fh  anger 
he  dafhes  the  mufket  to  the  ground,  and 
breaks  it. 

The  Caribs  envenom  their  arrows,  but  thofe 
only  which  they  ufe  againft  their  enemies  of  the 
human  race.  In  money  they  know  no  other 
ftandard  of  value  than  the  number  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
they  will  prefer  ten  pieces  of  copper  placed  befide 
each  other  to  one  of  gold.  Their  religion  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  underftood  or  defined.  So  far  as  we 
are  enabled  to  judge,  they  acknowledge  a  good 
and  an  evil  principle.  They  make  offerings  to 
the  mifehievous  god  whom  they  fear,  and  none 
to  his  adverfary.  Their  priefts,  named  boyez,  are 
alfo  their  phyficia-ns.  They  readily  embrace  Chrif- 
tianity,  and  receive  re-iterated  baptifms,  for  the 
fake  of  prefents.  A  Carib  is  the  moft  vindictive 
of  men.  After  the  lapfe  of  feveral  years  from  the 
time  of  an  offence  which  is  thought  to  be  for¬ 
gotten,  if  he  can  furprife  his  enemy,  he  cleaves 
his  fkull  with  a  ftroke  of  his  tomahawk,  flees, 
and  conceals  himfelf  until  fome  relative  of  the 
deceafed  find  him  in  turn,  and  inflict  on  him 
fimilar  punifhment. 

Anthropophagy  is  not  common  among  the- 
Caribs  ;  yet  it  is  not  entirely  unprattifed  by 
them. — Their  native  language  is  an  idiom  pof- 
feffed  of  fome  fweetnefs,  and  void  of  that  guttural 
pronunciation  which  generally  accompanies  the 
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fpeech  of  favages.  The  two  fexes  have  different 
expreffions  to  fignify  the  fame  things:  the  old 
men  alfo  have  others  which  are  not  ufed  by  the 
young  people :  finally,  for  the  national  councils, 
they  have  a  peculiar  dialed:  which  the  women  do 
not  at  all  underftand.  They  do  not  choofe  to 
learn  any  foreign  language :  they  diflike  even  to 
hear  the  Englilh  fpoken,  whether  on  account  ,of 
its  hillings,  or  through  hatred  of  the  nation  who 
uf^  it :  they  are  much  better  reconciled  to  the 
French.  A  race  of  negroes,  introduced  into 
Saint-Vincent’s  by  (hipwreck  or  otherwife,  form 
in  that  ille  a  diftind  people,  called  black  Caribs, 
who  do  not  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  others. 
Bofh  however  unite  in  defence  of  their  common 
interefts  whenever  the  illand  is  threatened  with 
danger. 

When  a  Carib  dies,  it  is  neceffary  that  all  his 
relatives  fhould  fee  his  dead  body,  to  be  allured 
that  his  death  was  natural.  If  any  one  of  them 
has  not  been  invited  to  that  infpedion,  the  united 
teftimony  of  all  the  others  will  be  infufficient  to 
convince  him  :  he  will  think  that  they  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  haften  his  exit,  and  will  conceive  him- 
felf  bound  to  kill  fome  one  of  them  to  avenge  the 
deceafed. — -The  warriors  paint  on  their  face  the 
reprefentation  of  black  whifkers.  For  each  enemy 
whom  one  of  them  kills  or  difables,  he  has  a 
notch  cut  in  his  club  by  the  commander  :  and 
when  there  is  queftion  of  eleding  a  chief,  the 
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choice  generally  falls  on  the  perfon  whofe  club 
has,  the  greateft  number  of  thofe  honourable  marks. 
Such  are  the  manners  of  tnefe  tribes,  at  prefent 
almoft  all  collected  together  in  Dominica  and 
Saint-Vincent’s.  They  are  now  reduced  to  about 
five  or  fix  thoufand,  from  a  very  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  which  they  could  reckon  at  the  time  when 
the  Spaniards  firft  difcovered  the  Antilles. 


ENGLISH  ANTILLES, 

Jamaica  extends  nearly  fifty  leagues  in  length, 
and  eighteen  in  breadth.  It  is  broadeft  in  the 
middle,  and  grows  narrow  toward  the  extremities. 
In  the  parts  fufceptible  of  culture,  its  foil  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  An  irregular  chain  of  mountains  longi¬ 
tudinally  interfefts  the  ifland.  They  are  covered 
with  beautiful  trees,  whofe  roots  are  moiftened 
by  limpid  fprings  falling  in  cafcades ;  but  the  wa¬ 
ters  have  a  difagreeable  coppery  tafte.  There  are 
fome  hot  fprings.  The  climate  is  unhealthy. — 
Columbus'  was  detained  here  by  bad  weather,  and 
in  want  of  provifions.  The  favages,  who  at  firft 
had  fupplied  him  with  neceiTaries,  afterward  re¬ 
futed  to  furnifli  any  more  left  they  fhould  them- 
feives  be  reduced  to  want.  His  aftronomic  fkill 
enabled  him  to  forefee  a  lunar  eclipfe.  He  af- 
fembled  the  Caribs,  and,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  in- 
fpired,  laid  to  them- — “  To  punifli  you  for  the 
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“  cruelty  with  which  you  fuffer  us  to  perifh,  the 
“  God  whom  I  adore  is  preparing  to  inflict  on 
“  you  one  of  the  moil  dreadful  ftrokes  of  his 
“  vengeance.  This  very  night  you  fhall  fee  the 
“  moon  grow  red,  then  turn  black,  and  refufe  you 
“  her  light.  But  that  will  be  only  a  prelude  to 
“  your  misfortunes  if  you  perfevere  in  refuting  us 
“  victuals.”  Accordingly  the  moon  w?as  eclipfed, 
and  the  barbarians,  terrified  by  the  phenomenon, 
brought  him  provifions  in  abundance.  That  mild, 
funple,  and  beneficent  race  have  been  extirpated 
by  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  and  of  their  fuc- 
ceflfors  the  Englifh.  The  latter,  tranfplanting  to 
this  petty  ifle  the  factious  rage  which  tormented 
them  in  their  greater,  have  often  drenched  this 
hofpitable  land  with  blood. 

Jamaica  was  indebted  for  her  firft  advances  in 
wealth  to  a  contreband  trade  with  the  Spanifh  co¬ 
lonies  on  the  continent.  Standing  as  a  centinel 
at  an  outpoft,  (lie  is  the  firft  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
privateering  when  the  Europeans  engage  in  war. 
The  culture  of  fugar  is  confiderable  in  Jamaica. 
The  ifle  is  well  fortified,  and  governed  by  good 
laws.  After  having  endeavoured  to  exterminate 
the  fugitive  negroes,  dwelling  in  the  mountains, 
the  colonifts,  feeing  their  efforts  ineffectual,  at 
length  contented  to  treat  with  them,  leaving  them 
in  the  undifturbed  enjoyment  of  their  indepen¬ 
dence  on  condition  of  their  not  admitting  any 
others  into  their  fociety  :  and,  to  infure  the  more 
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pundtual  obfervance  of  this  condition,  they  al¬ 
low  them  a  ftipulated  fum  for  every  run-away 
have  whom  they  bring  back.  The  number  of 
blacks  in  this  ihand  is  greater  by  one  half  than 
that  of  the  whites.  The  latter  may  be  compared 
to  people  living  on  a  volcano  which  momentarily 
threatens  a  deftructive  explofion,  hnce  the  only  tie 
which  binds  the  hands  of  their  oppreffed  black 
co-habitants  is  the  extreme  rigor  of  the  laws. 

The  fituation  of  the  oppreffors  is  yet  more  peri¬ 
lous  in  Barbadoes,  where  fifty  thoufand  blacks  are 
reckoned,  to  ten  thoufand  whites,  within  a  fpace 
of  lefs  than  twenty  leagues  in  circumference.  The 
foil  of  that  ifland,  being  of  little  depth,  feems  to 
be  exhaufted  :  nor  is  it  kept  in  bearing  condition 
except  by  the  application  of  fea-wreck  ufed  as  ma¬ 
nure.  The  fugar  has  little  fubftance.  Wood  is 
abundant,  and  very  beautiful.  A  fmall  ftream  is 
covered  with  an  undtuous  liquid  which  burns  like 
oil.  In  the  rocks  are  found  caverns  capable  of 
containing  three  hundred  men.  Barbadoes  had 
long  been  as  it  were  the  market  for  the  fale  of  ne¬ 
groes  to  fupply  the  other  Antilles :  but  each  ifland 
now  fuppli.es  itfelf.  Here  are  none  but  open  har¬ 
bours  which  afford  little  fecurity  to  fhips,  and 
where  naval  armaments  never  venture  to  take  their 
flation.  The  ifle  is  fertile  of  yams,  a  root  which 
ferves  in  lieu  of  bread,  and  is  the  only  food  of  the 
flaves.  As  the  whites  Hand  in  great  dread  of  that 
ill-treated  race  of  men,  they  conflantly  keep  on 
foot  an  armed  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry. 
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The  following  defcription  may  convey  fomeidea 
of  the  hurricanes,  whole  difaftrous  erfedls  are  al- 
mofl  annually  felt  in  the  Antilles.  “  A  tremen- 
“  dous  wind  blew  :  nor  doors,  nor  windows,  nor 
“  any  thing,  could  refill  its  violence.  The  whirl- 
“  wind  tore  up  the  floors,  and  fwept  off  the  roofs. 
“  The  houfes  were  overturned,  the  fortifications 
C£  rafed  to  the  ground,  the  plantations  deftroyed, 
“  the  trees  eradicated.  To  heighten  the  dire  cata- 
“  ftrophe,  the  fea  returned  with  fury,  and  drove 
“  back  to  land  the  veffels,  which  were  all  dallied 
“  to  pieces,  fo  that  the  fucceeding  calm  prefented 
“  a  fpeclacle  as  calamitous  as  the  alarm  had  been 
“  terrible.” 

We  have  faid  that  Saint-Vincent’s  and  Domi¬ 
nica  were  abandoned  to  the  Caribs ;  but  that  de¬ 
reliction  extends  only  to  adlual  habitation  and 

...  \ 

culture  ;  for  the  Englifh  Itill  claim  the  fovereignty 
of  thofe  ifles.  The  Caribs,  red  and  black,  have 
villages  in  the  interior  parts,  where  they  live  in 
wretchednefs  and  under  conftant  dread  of  ex¬ 
periencing  the  extremes  of  oppreffion.  Saint-Vin¬ 
cent’s  is  twenty  leagues  in  circumference.  Do¬ 
minica  is  about  the  fame  fize.  Anguilla,  fo  called 
from  its  fliape,  meafures  ten  leagues ;  Barbuda, 
the  fame  number. 

The  ifle  of  Saint-Chrillopher  is  twenty-five 
leagues  in  circuit.  One  remarkable  circumftance 
in  its  hillory  is  that  this  ifland  was  as  it  were  the 
cradle  of  the  Englilh  and  French  colonies  in  thofe 
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parts.  Some  adventurers  from  both  nations  fe- 
parately  landed  there  on  the  fame  day,  and  figned 
with  each  other  a  treaty  of  perpetual  alliance, 
which  was  not  maintained  in  the  fequel.  In  no 
other  fpot  of  the  univerfe  are  the  pleafures  of 
rural  life  equally  enjoyed  as  at  Saint-Chriftopher’s. 
The  plain  is  covered  with  neat  convenient  houfes 
ornamented  with  avenues  in  front,  and  furrounded 
by  quick  hedges.  The  groves  and  fountains  give 
to  the  country  a  very  pifturefque  appearance.  The 
Englifh  planters  live  like  fovereigns  on  their  plan¬ 
tations,  and  have  little  intercourfe  with  each  other. 
<{  If  the  French,”  fays  an  author  who  does  not 
flatter  them,  “  had  not  left  in  the  ifland  a  town 
et  where  their  manners  are  preferved,  we  would 
S£  not  difcover  at  Samt-Chriftopher’s  that  fpirit  of 
“  fociety  which  produces  more  trouble  than  plea- 
s<  fure,  which  is  matured  by  galantry  and  termi- 
“  nates  in  debauchery,  which  begins  by  the  piea- 
4C  fures  of  the  table  and  concludes  -in  quarrels  en- 
8C  gendered  by  gambling.”  If  we  were  to  paint 
none  but  the  vicious  part  of  the  cuftoms  of  a 
people,  a  French  writer  might  pourtray  in  colours 
equally  difadvantageous  the  lullen  unfocial  pride 
of  the  Englilh  inhabitants  of  Saint-Chrifto¬ 
pher’s. 

Nevis  is  not  more  than  five  leagues  in  circum¬ 
ference  :  Montferrat  is  of  the  fame  fize.  Antigua 
and  Grenada  meafure  each  above  twenty.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  accompanied  by  ielTer  ifles,  called  the  Gre- 
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nadines,  to  the  number  of  a  dozen,  of  four  or  five 
leagues  in  circumference.  When  the  French  took 
poffeffion  of  Grenada,  they  found  it  occupied  by 
a  tribe  of  Caribs,  who  valiantly  defended  them- 
felves,  but  were  driven  back  to  a  fteep  rock, 
whence  both  men  and  women  chofe  to  throw 
themfelves  headlong  rather  than  fubmit  to  their 
invaders.  The  French  bellowed  on  that  rock  the 
name  of  the  Leapers’  Bluff,  which  it  Hill  retains. 

In  the  hiftory  of  Grenada  we  find  a  remarkable 
inftance  of  popular  juftice.  A  greedy  and  brutal 
governor  had  been  fent  thither  from  France.  The 
rich  colonifts,  weary  of  his  oppreflions,  retired  to 
other  iflands.  Thofe  who,  on  account  of  their 
inability  to  feek  refuge  in  other  parts,  were  obliged 
to  remain,  formed  themfelves  into  a  tribunal  to 
bring  their  tyrant  to  trial.  '  The  prefident  of  that 
court,  by  name  Archangel!,  could  write.  The 
depolitions  were  taken  by  a  black-fmith,  who,  in¬ 
stead  of  lignature,  affixed  tire  llamp  of  a  horfe- 
Ihoe  as  a  feal,  round  which  Archangel!,  who  alfb 
adted  as  clerk  of  the  court,  wrote — “  The  mark 
“  of  Monlieur  de  la  Brie,  reporting  counfel.” — • 
The  governor  received  fentence  of  death,  and  was 
hanged.  Juftice  being  executed,  the  judges  di- 
iperted.  The  tranfaftion  was  known  in  France, 
’put  was  paired  over  in  filence. 
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FRENCH  ANTILLES. 

Tobago  is  of  an  oblong  form,  faid  to  extend 
ten  leagues  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth.  It  is 
not  fubject  to  the  hurricanes  which  fpread  devaf- 
tation  over  the  other  iflands.  Perhaps  that  happy 
exemption  is  attributable  to  the  proximity  of  this 
ifland  to  the  continent.  Tobago  is  well  watered. 
The  labour  of  the  planters,  heretofore  productive 
of  large  crops  of  fugar,  has  of  late  years  been 
directed  to  the  culture  of  cotton. 

Saint-Lucia  is  twenty  leagues  in  circuit,  and  has 
an  excellent  harbour.  This  idle  is  very  fertile,  but 
infalubrious.  The  French  poffelTed,  abandoned, 
retook,  re- abandoned,  and  again  regained  poffef- 
fion  of  it.  It  has  a  road  conducted  round  it,  and 
is  interfered  by  others.  It  is  defended  by  a  good 
fortrefs.  Though  it  yet  contain  a  conftderable 
quantity  of  uncleared  land,  it  receives  little  in- 
creafe  of  population.  The  variety  of  plans  formed 
with  refpect  to  this  ihand — which  ivas  at  one  time 
deftined  for  culture,  at  another  for  pafturage,  aft¬ 
erward  to  ferve  as  an  emporium  for  certain  kinds 
of  merchandife — is  perhaps  the  reafon  why  people 
are  not  fo  well  inclined  to  fettle  in  it  as  might 
otherwife  be  expected. 

Martinique  may  be  about  fixty  leagues  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  The  interior  part  is  full  of  hills, 
vvhofe  intervals  form  great  valleys  divided  into  fa- 
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vannas  or  meadows,  and  lands  fit  for  every  kind  of 
culture.  It  produces  large  quantities  of  coffee,  is 
well  wooded,  and  watered  by  numerous  rivers  and 
torrents.  The  climate  is  not  fatal  to  Europeans, 
except  fuch  as  are  guilty  of  intemperance.  This 
iiland,  formerly  containing  only  a  few  Caribean 
villages,  has,  in  lefs  than  a  hundred  years,  been 
adorned  with  feveral  opulent  towns.  It  boafis  of 
a  good  citadel,  named  Fort-royal.  The  little  ha¬ 
vens  and  creeks  by  which  it  is  environed,  are  well 
Iheltered.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  French  com¬ 
merce  in  this  part  of  the  Antilles,  and  the  feat 
of  the  civil  and  military  authority. 

Guadeloupe,  which  meafures  above .  twenty 
leagues  in  circuit,  is  divided  by  a  fmall  arm  of  the 
lea,  called  Salt-river,  which  is  navigable  for  boats 
and  canoes.  Above  a  mafs  of  piled  up  mountains, 
as  on  a  throne,  rifes  the  Soujffrih’e,  which  emits 
a  thick  fmoke  during  the  day,  and  illumines  the 
night  with  bright  flames.  The  firft  colonifts  ex¬ 
tended  their  pofleffions  at  the  expenfe  of  the  Ca- 
ribs,  who  finally  abandoned  the  ifland,  but  were 
long  accuftompd  to  return  occafionally  from  the 
neighbouring  ifles  to  revifit  their  native  land, 
where  they  difquieted  and  harafled  the  ufurpers. 

It  was  not  until  thofe  favages  were  alfo  compelled 
to  abandon  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  European 
fettlers  in  Guadeloupe  were  able  to  apply  them- 
lelves  peaceably  to  their  culture  and  commerce. 

Thofe  ifles  to  which  the  Caribs  had  retired,  and 
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from  which  they  were  again  expelled,  are  called 
the  Saints.  They  are  only  two  in  number,  and  lie 
in  fuch  pofition,  with  an  iflet  between  them,  as  to 
form  a  good  harbour.  Defeada, .  in  an  extent  of 
four  leagues  in  length  and  two  in  breadth,  has  no 
frelh  water.  It  produces  a  fmall  quantity  of  fugar 
and  cotton.  This  idle  and  the  Saints  become  im¬ 
portant  in  time  of  war,  becaufe  they  ferve  as 
places  of  fbelter  for  privateers  cruifing  againft  the 
Englifh  veffels. — Marie  galante  is  round,  and  fif¬ 
teen  leagues  in  circumference.  Its  fhoresare  very 
fleep. — Saint-Martin’s  is  not  more  than  feven 
leagues  in  circuit :  but  its  falt-pits  render  it  valu¬ 
able. — Saint -Bartholomew’s,  eleven  leagues  in 
compafs,  has  neither  harbours  nor  fprings,  and  is 
rarely  moiftened  with  rain.  Its  inhabitants  are  fo 
notoriouily  poor,  that  even  hoflile  cruifers  faith-: 
fully  pay  for  the  provifions  with  which  they  fur- 
nifh  themfelves  there.  It  is  remarked  as  a  lingu¬ 
lar  phenomenon  that  the  matters  in  that  ifland 
fubmit  to  the  labours  of  agriculture  equally  as 
their  flaves. 

San-Domingo  is  divided  between  the  French 
$nd  the  Spaniards.  In  making  the  circuit  of  the 
capes,  voyagers  affign  to  it  fix  hundred  leagues  in 
circumference.  The  Spaniards  found  it  inhabited 
by  Caribs,  whom  they  hunted  like  wild  beafts, 
with  guns  and  dogs.  We  figure  to  ourfelves  with 
horror  thofe  naked  favages  purfued  by  blood¬ 
hounds  trained  to  feed  on  human  flefli.  They 
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fell  on  their  knees  in  fupplication  before  thofe 
fierce  animals  which  they  conjured  to  refrain  from 
devouring  them,  while  the  barbarous  Spaniards 
laughed  at  the  fimplicity  of  the  unfortunate 
wretches. 

When,  from  a  comparifon  of  the  treafures  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  the  adventurers  began  to  look 
with  lefs  regard  on  thofe  found  in  San- Domingo, 
and  tranfported  themfelves  to  the  continent  in 
queft  of  fuperior  wealth,  the  third:  of  gold  changed 
its  objedt  in  the  ifland.  The  bucaniers*,  a  fet  of 
indefatigable  hunters,  attradted  new  riches  into 
the  country  by  the  fale  of  the  hides  of  wild 
oxen,  with  which  they  furnifhed  Europe.  San- 
Domingo  alfo  ferved  as  the  afylum  and  almoft  as 
the  nurfery  of  the  pirates  who  diftinguifhed  them¬ 
felves  by  fo  many  brilliant  deeds  of  daring  courage. 
At  length  the  cultivation  of  the  foil  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  is  now  equally  purfued  by  both  na¬ 
tions,  with  a  fuccefs  proportioned  to  the  nature 
of  the  land  and  the  adlivity  employed  on  it.  Roth 
divifions  of  the  illand  contain  towns,  harbours, 
'  rivers,  forefts,  and  are  feparated  by  a  chain  of 
mountains  interfedted  by  torrents  and  impervious 


*  The  term  “  bucanier ”  (loucanier)  properly  lignifies  a 
hunter  of  wild  oxen.  In  that  fenfe  alone  it  is  ufed  here. — 
The  vulgar  application  of  it  to  the  American  pirates  may 
have  originated  from  the  circumftance  of  the  pirates  occa-. 
fionally  hunting  with  the  bucaniers,  and  the  fcucaniers  in 
turn  joining  the  pirates  in  their  predatory  cruifes.  T. 
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moraffes,  as  if  nature  had  ftudioufly  endeavoured 
to  render  thofe  boundaries  aimoft  impaflable. 

1 

SPANISH  ANTILLES. 

Cuba  may  be  about  three  hundred  leagues  in 
circuit.  It  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of 
Florida.  A  cacique,  by  name  Hatney,  had  fled 
thither  from  San-Domingo  for  refuge,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  number  of  wretched  Caribs,  who  fought 
to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  the  Caftilians.  Lie  there 
governed  his  petty  Rate  in  peace,  and  watched 
with  inquietude  the  Spanifh  fails,  of  which  he 
dreaded  the  approach.  Seeing  them  direCt  their 
courfe  toward  his  fhores,  he  affembled  the  mold 
determined  of  his  fubjeCts  and  allies,  and  exhorted 
them  to  defend  their  liberty :  “  but,”  faid  he, 
“  all  our  efforts  will  be  ineffectual,  unlefs  we  begin 
<c  by  propitiating  the  god  of  our  enemies.  There 
“  it  is,”  he  added,  pointing  to  a  veffel  full  of 
gold — “  there  is  that  divinity  !  let  us  pay  to  it 
“  our  adorations.” — After  fome  refiftance  on  the 
part  of  the  cacique,  Velafquez  made  him  prifoner, 
condemned  him  to  be  burned  alive,  and  extir¬ 
pated  the  inhabitants  cither  by  the  fword  or  by 
drudgery  in  the  mines.  The  harbour  of  the  Ha- 
vanna  in  Cuba  is  capable  of  containing  a  thoufand 
veffels. 

The  ifle  of  Porto-ricco  is  covered  with  woods. 
It  produces  the  manchineel-tree,  of  which  the 
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milky  juice  is  a  poifon  of  the  moll  fubtile  kind. 
It  kills  as  foon  as  the  wound  is  made,  unlefs  fait 
be  immediately  applied  to  the  injured  part.  This 
ifiand  is  about  three  hundred  leagues  in  circum¬ 
ference.  It  was  at  Porto-ricco  that  the  Indians 
,  firfl:  difcovered  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion  which 
they  had  entertained  that  the  Spaniards  were  im¬ 
mortal.  One  of  their  caciques,  being  vifited  by 
Salfedo  one  of  Columbus’s  followers,  received  him 
with  great  ceremony,  and  treated  him  with  a 
fumptuous  banquet.  At  the  Spaniard’s  departure, 
the  cacique,  as  a  mark  of  honour,  appointed  an 
efcort  of  twenty  favages  to  accompany  him.  Thefe 
men  had  received  private  orders  from  their  chief 
for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct. 

Arrived  at  the  border  of  a  river,  they  requefted 
Salfedo  to  grant  them  the  honour  of  taking  him 
on  their  fhoulders,  and  carrying  him  acrofs  the 
ftream.  He  chearfully  complied  with  their  de¬ 
fire  :  but,  when  they  had  reached  the  deepefi; 
part,  the  Indians  made  a  falfe  Hep,  the  Spaniard 
fell  into  the  water,  and  his  officious  carriers  held 
him  down  under  it  as  long  as  they  thought  requi- 
fite  for  the  purpofe  of  properly  drowning  him. 
They  then  dragged  his  body  to  land  ;  and,  being 
yet  uncertain  whether  he  were  dead,  they  remained 
three  days  round  it,  inceffantly  entreating  his  par¬ 
don  of  their  aukwardnefs  :  nor -was  it  until  the 
carcafe  had  begun  to  putrefy,  that  the  cacique 
and  his  fubjecfs  were  convinced  that  the  Spa- 
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niards  had  no  greater  claim  than  other  men  to  tic?? 
privilege  of  immortality.  In  confequence  of  that 
conviction  they  defended  themfeives  with  greater 
confidence  of  fuceefs ;  but  they  were  neverthelefs 
deftroyed.  The  Virgins*  Anegada,  Sombrera, 
Chiloe,  Trinidad,  Margarita,  Blanca,.  Tortuga,  are 
(mall  iflands  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  and  os- 
io  little  importance  as  not  to  deferve  further  no¬ 
tice  than  that  of  barely  mentioning  their  names. 

DUTCH  ANTILLES. 

CV&A9A0  Isa  rock  extending  ten  leagues  in 
length,  and  five  in  breadth.  Scarcely  is  any  earth 
to  be  found  on  it :  but  it  has  an  excellent  har¬ 
bour.  The  Dutch  here  carry  on  a  kind  of  retail 
trade  :  they  have  made  this  place  an  emporium  of 
all  forts  of  merchandife,  Huffs,  fpices,  iron  and 
Heel  wares,  for  the  ufe  of  the  neighbouring  coafL 
Saint -Eiiflat  him  is  another  retail-drop.  It  is  not 
two  leagues  long  or  one  broad  :  and  the  centre  is 
occupied  by  a  great  cavity,  the  remain  of  a  vol¬ 
cano,  a  kind  of  gulf  which  retains  no  water, 
though  all  that  falls  on  the  ifiand  in  rain  flows 
into  it.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  Dutch 
could  have  aniafled  in  that  fpot  a  property  of 
thirty-feyen  millions,  which  was  the  eftimated  va¬ 
lue  of  the  fpoil  carried  off  from  it  by  ad  mi  fa  I 
Rodney,  during  the  American  war.  The  Dutch 
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keep  the  fecret  among  themfelves  ;  for  they  fuffer 
no  ftrangers  to  enter  the  ifland. — Saba,  foul* 
leagues  in  circuit,  is  a  rock  inaccefilble  except  by 
one  fteep  and  narrow  path.  Along  the  tides  of 
that  paflage,  the  Dutch  have  erefted  feveral  wails 
of  uncemented  (tone,  which  they  can  eafily  thro# 
down,  either  partially  or  totally,  upon  any  enemy 
who  fhould  attempt  to  fcak  that  natural  fort  refs. 

The  upper  part  of  the  rock  is  cultivated ;  and 
the  cotton-plant  fucceeds  well  on  it.  The  women 
excel  in  fpinning  and  knitting,  and  are  faid  to  be 
die  moll  handfome  and  frefh-colourcd  females  in 
all  the  Antilles. 

DANISH  ANTILLES. 

Sainte-Crgix,  or  Santa-Cruz,  is  eighteen 
leagues  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth. — Saint- 
Thomas  meafures  about  tour  or  five  in  circum¬ 
ference  j  Crab-ifland,  eight  or  ten  ;  Saint -John, 
fomewhat  lefs.  To  obtain  pofieffion  of  thefe  idles, 
the  Danes  were  not  guilty  of  blood fhed  :  they 
either  purchafed  them  of  the  Europeans  by  whom 
they  were  occupied,  or  fettled  in  them  on  finding 
them  abandoned.  When  the  French  firtl  landed 
in  Santa-Cruz,  they  found  a  flat  ifland  covered 
with  ancient  trees  yvhich  did  not  allow  a  paffage 
for  the  winds  to  fweep  away  the  putrid  air  of  the 
morafles.  Without  giving  themfelves  the  trouble 
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of  felling  the  trees,  the  adventurers  adopted  the 
more  expeditious  mode  of  fet ting  fire  to  them, 
and,  from  their  fhips,  watched  the  progrefs  of 
the  conflagration.  It  produced  them  a  plentiful 
manure  of  fecundating  allies.  But  the  confe- 
quent  fertility  was  not  of  long  duration,  probably 
becaufe  the  afhes,  not  finding  a  body  of  vegetable 
foil  with  which  they  might  unite,  did  not  acquire 
fufficient  conllftency  to  retain  the  nutritive  juices. 
Thefe  four  iflands,  if  we  except  fome  fmall  quan¬ 
tities  of  fugar  which  they  produce,  are  of  no  other 
ufe  to  the  Danes  than  as  they  enable  them  oc- 
cafionally  to  difplay  their  flag  on  the  neighbouring 
feas. 

SOUTHERN  LANDS* 

Such  is  the  pidure  of  the  four  parts  of  the 
world.  We  are  in  fearch  of  a  fifth;  and  it 
probably  exifts  between  the  fouthern  point  of 
Africa,  the  Moluccas,  and  America.  Hitherto 
nothing  has  been  difcovered  in  that  fpace  except 
iflands :  but  we  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  that 
fo  vaft  an  extent  of  ocean  fhould  inclofe  no  con¬ 
tinent.  That  prodigious  number  of  ifles  which 
have  been  difcovered  in  it  may  be  confidered  as 
fo  many  fragments  of  a  new  W'orld,  more  con- 
fiderable  perhaps  than  the  largeft  of  the  four  parts 

*  To  reftify  fome  miftaken  notions  which  follow,  fee 
Cooke’s  and  La  Peroufe’s  voyages, 
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of  that  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  There  are 
even  fome  of  thofe  iflands,  fuch  as  New  Holland, 
whofe  coafts  it  was  long  neceflary  to  explore,  be¬ 
fore  a  certainty  could  be  obtained  that  they  were 
not  parts  of  a  continent.  We  are  yet  ignorant 
whether  New  Zealand  is  feparate  from  or  united 
with  other  lands.  But,  were  we  never  to  make 
any  new  difcoveries  in  addition  to  thofe  already 
made,  we  might  venture  to  fay  that  thofe  iflands, 
by  their  number,  their  proximity  to  each  other, 
and  their  great  diftance  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  world,  conftitute  a  fifth,  of  which  the  exif- 
tence  is  already  proved  :  and  the  only  remaining 
talk  is  to  afcertain  their  extent.  They  are  called 
the  Auftral  or  Southern  Lands. 

The  productions-  found  on  the  coafts,  the 
forefts,  the  verdure  of  the  plains,  the  animals 
which  fport  in  them,  the  fifties  which  abound  in 
the  feas  and  rivers,  the  fruits  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  bring  to  the  veflels  of  their  European  visi¬ 
tors,  enable  us  to  judge  that  this  divifion  of  the 
world  was  not  more  neglefted  by  Nature  than 
the  others.  There,  as  with  us,  fhe  has  fhovvn 
her  fondnefs  of  variety  :  for  we  find  in  one  fpot 
a  favoured  race,  in  another  an  unfavoured  :  we 
fee  tall,  ftrong,  mufcular  men,  of  agreeable  phy- 
fiognomy,  and  ornamented  with  beautiful  hair  : 
we  obferve  others  of  diminutive  fize,  with  fhort 
woolly  hair,  and  negro  features :  fome  are  black, 
fome  copper-coloured,  others  rather  red  than 
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brown.  When  thefe  are  cleanfed  from  the  coloufs 
with  which  they  itain  themfelves,  and  freed  from 
the  fantailic  figures  which  they  mark  on  their 
ikins,  we  have  reafon  to  judge  that  they  are  born 
white,  and  that  it  is  only  the  conflant  ufe  of  thofe 
pigments  which  alters  their  natural  complexion. 
As  to  their  manners  and  cuftoms,  what  we  have 
been  able  to  difcover  of  them  is  not  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  than  what  we  find  among  other  favages, 
except  that  we  have  not  hitherto  found  among 
them  thofe  cruel  pra&ices  which  make  human 
nature  to  fhudder,  as  among  the  Africans,  the 
Americans,  and  fome  Afiatic  tribes.  'We  will 
feledt  from  the  accounts  of  voyagers  fome  traits 
furnifhing  as  it  were  a  fketch  of  the  great  pic¬ 
ture  which  may  be  finifhed  by  thofe  who  (hail 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  future  difcoveries. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  difpofition  of  the 
ftrangers  who  arrived  on  their  coafts,  and  of  the 
defigns  which  they  might  harbour,  fometimes. 
inlpired  the  favages  with  diftruft,  and  impelled 
them  to  hoftile  aggreffion  :  but  the  difcharge  of 
a  few  mufkets,  or,  at  worft,  a  cannon-fhot,  foon 
rendered  the  Europeans  mailers  of  the  fhore. 
Gentle  demeanour  afterward  rendered  the  favages 
familiar.  Schouten  experienced  thefe  viciflitudes 
at  Cape-Horn.  After  he  had  with  his  fire-arms 
terrified  thofe  timorous  tribes,  he  law  them  re¬ 
fume  courage  in  confequence  of  his  pacific  de- 
monilrations,  and  bring  him  cocoa-nuts,  roots. 
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hogs,  which  they  eagerly  exchanged  for  iron. 
They  appear  to  be  totally  deftitute  of  that  metal, 
which  they  are  extremely  defirous  of  procuring. 

He  found  their  huts  regularly  ranged  on  the 
Ihore,  riling  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  and 
covered  with  leaves.  Their  whole  furniture  con-* 
fifts  of  a  bed  of  dry  herbs,  a  line,  and  a  club. 
The  palace  of  their  king  did  not  difplay  a  more 
magnificent  afpeit.  His  majefty  teflified  for  the 
Dutch  navigators  a  friendfhip  and  refpedt  mingled 
with  fear.  He  and  his  courtiers  placed  on  the 
heads  of  their  foreign  vifitors  their  caps  orna^- 
mented  with  fplendid  plumes.  He  expreffed  a 
defire  to  fee  a  cannon  fired.  A  ftage  was  erefted 
for  him  on  the  beach,  where  he  gravely  fat  with 
his  wives  and  his  courtiers.  But,  fo  foon  as  the 
fliot  was  difcharged,  the  monarch  and  all  his  court 
nimbly  fcampered  away  to  the  woods. 

The  men  are  tall,  ftrong,  and  of  a  tawny  yellow 
colour.  Their  hair  is  long  and  black.  Some  curl 
and  frizzle  it  :  others  take  great  pains  to  render  it 
flat  and  ftraight :  others  again  wear  it  raifed  above 
their  heads  to  the  height  of  half  a  yard,  by  the 
aid  of  twigs  to  which  they  fallen  it.  This  is  the 
moft  difficult  operation  in  the  embellifhment  cf 
their  perfons ;  for  they  wear  no  clothing,  except 
a  light  covering  of  leaves  bound  about  the  waift. 
The  women,  who  are  faid  to  be  very  ugly,  are 
neither  better  adorned  nor  better  covered.  The 
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nation  appears  totally  deditute  of  religion  and  in- 
dudry.  All  their  inftruments  'are  clumfy  and 
coarfely  made.  After  the  manner  of  beads,  they 
live  on  whatever  fortuitous  food  prefents  itfelf  to 
them  :  they  neither  fow  nor  reap,  but  leave  every 
thing  to  nature  and  chance.  They  are  utterly 
unacquainted  with  modedy,  affefting  no  privacy 
in  their  intercourfe  with  their  wives,  but  uncere- 
monioufly  coming  together  with  them  in  public 
affemblies,  and  even  in  prefence  of  their  king, 
to  whom,  neverthelefs  they  fliow  great  refpefh' 
Schouten  accufes  them  of  a  propenfity  to  theft, 
becaufe,  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity,  they 
drew  out  nails  from  the  fhip,  and  plunged  into 
the  fea  to  carry  off  their  booty,  and  that  one  of 
them  even  dole  a  cutlas.  But  it  is  to  be  obferv- 
ed,  that,  in  their  mode  of  living,  they  have  not 
the  flighted;  notion  of  property :  confequently  we 
ought  not  to  form,  of  their  behaviour  in  that 
refpeft,  the  fame  idea  as  we  entertain  of  theft. 
However,  whether  from  a  principle  of  judice  or 
through  fear  of  the  drangers,  the  favage  who  had 
taken  the  cutlas  was  compelled  by  his  countrymen 
to  reftore  it,  and  was  even  punithed  by  them. 

The  fame  Schouten  draws,  of  the  inhabitants 
whom  he  found  in  New  Guinea,  a  picture 
which  is  not  flattering  either  in  a  phyflcal  or  a 
moral  view.  He  calls  them  Papuas,  which,  in 
their  language,  flgnifies  black  people.  “  Their 
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“  uncouth  drefs,  added  to  their  natural  deformity, 
“  renders  them  objedts  difagreeable  to  the  fight. 
“  Each  has  his  own  ridiculous  peculiarity.  Their 
“  whole  ftrudhure.  is  a  fantaftic  compound,  which 
“  is  not  to  be  equaled  in  extravagance  exceptbytheir 
“  whimfical  and:  capricious'  humour.  They  bear 
“  no  refemblance  to  other  human  beings  either  in 
“  their  features,  their  limbs,  or  their  fize.  About 
“  their  necks,  they  wear  hog’s  teeth  ftrung  after  the 
“  manner  of  a  necklace  :  they  pierce  their  nofes  and 
“  ears,  and  in  the  holes  fatten  rings,  from  which 
*c  alfo  they  fufpend  their  ineftimable  trinkets  of 
“  twine-teeth.  Their  hair  is  thort  and  curly ;  their 
“  phyfiognomy  dull  and  inanimate.  The  contour 
“  of  their  face,  and  the  arrangement  of  its  feveral 
“  parts,  feem  calculated  to  infpire  difguft.  The 
“  women  are  not  more  agreeable  than  the  men,  and 
“  poffefs  a  figure  equally  repulfive.  Thefe' people 
“  build  their  huts  on  pofts,  at  the  height  of  eight 
“  or  nine  feet  from  the  ground;  which  cuftom  in- 
“  dicates  that  the  foil  is  damp  and  unhealthy.” 
This  pi&ure  has  the  defehl  of  making  us  ac¬ 
quainted  rather  with  the  fenfations  excited  in  the 
voyager,  than  with  the  objedt  which  he  profeffes 
to  defcribe. 

Roggewein,  another  Dutchman,  conveys  to  us 
a  better  idea  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eafter-Ifland. 
He  vras  approached  by  a  favage,  who  did  not 
hefitate  to  quit  his  canoe  and  go  on  board  the 
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fli ip.  The  voyagers  gave  to  him  a  piece  of  cloth, 
glafs  beads,  and  nails,  with  which  prefents  he 
was  greatly  delighted.  He  was  tall,  well-fhaped, 
robuft,  lively,  aCtive,  and  difpofed  to  gaiety. 
He  difliked  the  fmell  of  wine,  but  was  fond  of 
Hewed  meat.  They  clothed  him  :  that  cumbrous 
attire  difpleafed  him  ;  and  he  quickly  threw  it 
afide.  Mufic  gave  him  great  pleafure.  It  was 
not  without  regret  that  he  quitted  the  fhip  :  and 
he  returned  to  it  on  the  following-  day,  with  many 
canoes  navigated  by  his  countrymen,  and  laden 
with  frefn  provifions,  among  which  were  fome 
trouts.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Dutch  had, 
from  their  fhips,  feen  the  natives  fpread  them- 
felves  along  the  fhore,  and  offer  incenfe  to  their 
idols.  In  one  of  their  canoes  they  obferved  a 
white  man  whofe  ears  were  ornamented  with 
pendents  of  extraordinary  fize.  His  demeanour 
was  grave  and  folemn ;  and  he  appeared  wrapt  in 
meditation.  They  conjectured  that  he  was  one 
of  their  priefts. 

During  the  effufions  of  confidence  which  pre¬ 
vailed  between  the  favages  and  the  Europeans,  a 
mufket-fhot — let  off  by  accident,  according  to 
the  journal — killed  one  of  thofe  unfortunate  men. 
That  firft  fhot  was,  with  the  view  probably  of 
difperfing  the  inhabitants  who  began  to  affemble 
in  crowds,  fucceeded  by  a  volley,  which  put  the 
whole  nation  to  flight.  Among  the  number  of 
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the  dead,  was  found  the  individual  who,  firfl  of 
his  tribe,  had  given  fo  cordial  a  reception  to  the 
Dutch.  Doleful  cries  and  howlings  refounded  in  the 
woods.  However,  as  the  favages  found  that  they 
were  not  purfued,  they  refumed  their  native  cha¬ 
racter  of  mildnefs  and  benevolence.  The  men  and 
children  came  forward,  holding  up  palm-branches, 
fignificant  of  their  pacific  intentions.  The  men 
offered  fruits,  efpecially  excellent  figs,  with  roots, 
potatoes,  fugar-canes,  and  live  birds  which  they 
feemed  to  have  reared  in  their  habitations.  They 
offered  even  their  wives,  and  omitted  nothing 
which  could  afford  to  thofe  ftrangers  a  teftimony 
of  their  fubmiffion.  Affe&ed  by  thefe  marks  of 
profound  humility,  the  Dutch  condefcended  to 
treat  the  wretches  with  fome  kindnefs  :  they  gave 
them  childifh  play-things  and  a  few  baubles,  in 
atonement  for  the  blood  which  they  had  fpilled. 
The  flay  which  Roggewein  made  among  thofe 
favages  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
fome  knowledge  of  their  manners. 

In  Eafter-Ifland,  where  he  landed,  the  only 
article  of  which  he  difcovered  a  plentiful  fupply 
were  birds,  which  the  inhabitants  were  accuftomed 
to  tame  and  domefticate.  But,  from  their  figns, 
he  had  reafon  to  conjecture  that  others  bred 
quadrupeds.  They  cook  their  food,  fays  he, 
in  earthen  veffels  tolerably  well  made.  Each 
family  o,r  tribe  ha.ve  their  own  diftinCt  village. 
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The  houfes  are  from  forty  to  fixty  feet  in  length, 
and  eight  in  breadth,  well  covered  with  palm- 
leaves,  not  flocked  with  much  furniture,  yet 
containing  fufficient  to  fhow  that  their 'inhabitants 
are  not  deficient  in  induflry.  White  and  red 
fluffs  of  their  own  manufacture  cover  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  and  defend  them  in  the  day  from 
the  heat  of  the  fun.  The  fluffs  are  foft  and 
fmooth.  Fences  of  flakes  furround  their  planta¬ 
tions,  which  are  divided  with  fymmetry,  and  well 
cultivated. 

The  men  are  flraight  and  well  formed,  very 
aflive  and  nimble  in  running.  In  general  their 
jkin  is  brown  :  but  fome  are  black,  others  light- 
coloured,  and  nearly  white.  Some  tribes  among 
them  are  red,  as  if  burned  by  the  fun ;  others  are 
variegated  with  different  colours.  Their  fkin  is 
all  over  marked  with  figures  of  hogs,  goats,  fer» 
pents,  which  announce  a  happy  talent  for  imita¬ 
tion.  The  women  paint  their  cheeks  with  a  Ver¬ 
million  more  beautiful  than  any  which  is  feen  in 
Europe.  They  wear  fmall  hats  made  of  rufhes, 
which  are  very  elegant ;  and  they  arrange  their 
drefs  with  coquettilh  tafle.  They  appeared  more 
than  alluring  to  the  Dutchmen  :  they  were  even 
forwardly  preffing. 

Among  thefe  lflanders,  Roggewein.  obferved  no 
other  weapons  than  thick  fhort  flaves,  which  he 
even  conceived  to  be  nothing  more  than  badges 
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of  authority.  When  they  are  attacked,  they  flee 
for  refuge  to  their  idols,  whofe  protection  they 
implore  with  fervent  and  pathetic  prayers.  The 
ftatues  of  their  divinities  are  of  ltone,  reprefent- 
ing  human  figures,  with  long  ears,  and  crowns 
on  their  heads.  Thefe  images  are  accurately  pro¬ 
portioned,  and  fo  well  finifhed,  that  the  Dutch 
were  aftonifhed  at  their  flcill  in  fculpture.  They 
conjeCture  that  fome  of  the  favages,  whom  they 
faw  come  oftener  than  the  others  to  adore  the 
idols,  having  their  heads  lhaven  and  covered  with 
caps  ornamented  with  black  and  white  feathers, 
and  wearing  white  balls  pendent  from  their  ears, 
were  their  priefts.  They  could  however  difcover 
no  appearance  of  government,  no  kings  or  other 
fuperiors ;  but  great  refpeCt  paid  to  the  old  men. 
They  wear  fringed  hats  or  caps,  and  in  their 
hands  thofe  ftaves  which  the  Dutch  fuppofed  to 
be  badges  of  authority. 

Thus  we  fee  that  an  idea  of  a  divinity,  kfindnefs, 
gentlenefs,  affability,  generofity,  refpeCt  for  pa¬ 
rents,  were  the  charaCteriftic  features  obferved  by 
the  Europeans  in  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  imprinted  their  bloody  foot-fteps. 
But — fetting  out  of  the  queftion  the  fatal  effeCts 
which  our  difcoveries  have  entailed  on  thofe  na¬ 
tions,  among  whom  we  have  introduced  more 
vices  than  virtues,  more  real  evils  arifing  from 
the  contagion  of  our  corrupt  manners,  than  ad- 
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vantages  derived  from  our  arts  and  our  induftry — . 
hiftory  owes  her  homage  to  the  men  of  genius 
who  conceived  thofe  vaft  projefts,  who  by  their 
intrepid  activity  fucceeded  in  overcoming  every 
obftacle,  and  who  have  laid  open  before  us  the- 
barriers  of  another  world. 


NAVIGATORS. 

At  the  head  of  the  lift  ftands  Chriftopher 
Columbus,  entitled  to  that  pre-eminence  in  glory 
which  invention  claims  over  imitation.  The 
efforts  of  jealoufy  were  exerted  to  rob  him  of  the 
honour  of  the  difcovery.  It  was,  faid  his  enviers, 
a  thing  fo  eafy,  that  there  was  little  merit  in  it. 
W^eary  of  hearing  fuch  remarks,  Columbus,  at  a 
public  dinner,  ordered  an  egg  to  be  brought  to 
him.  “  Which  of  you,”  faid  he  to  the  company, 
“  can  make  this  egg  to  ftand  on  the  fmaller 
“  end  ?”  They  all  owned  that  they  conceived  it 
to  be  impoffible.  Columbus  ftruck  that  end 
againft  the  table,  thus  widened  the  balls  of  the 
egg,  and  made  it  ftand  upright.  “  A  rare  dif- 
“  covery  !”  they  exclaimed.  “  Could  not  any  man 
“  do  the  fame  ?” — “  I  doubt  it  not,”  replied 
Columbus.  “  Yet  none  of  you  thought  of  it  be- 
“  fore.  It  is  thus  that  I  difcovered  the  Indies, 
“  It  was  fiirft  neceffary  to  form  the  proje<ft  of  na- 
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vigating  in  thofe  parts ;  and  I  formed  it.  Now 
“  that  I  have  executed  it,  the  moft  contemptible 
“  mariner  may  find  his  way  thither  as  well  as  I. 

“  There  are  a  thoufand  things  which  appear  eafy 
“  after  they  have  been  once  done,  but  which 
<c  were  before  deemed  impoffible.  You  cannot 
“  have  forgotten  the  railleries  which  I  underwent 
“  before  I  had  carried  my  plan  into  execution. 

“  It  was  then  a  dream  !  a  chimsera  !  and  now, 

<{  according  to  you,  it  was  an  idea  which  any  man 
“  might  have  conceived.”  Envy  purfued  him 
even  to  the  grave.  He  ordered  the  chains  with 

which  it  had  loaded  him  to  be  buried  in  the  fame 

* 

tomb  with  his  body :  a  kind  of  warning  of  the 
perfecution  which  awaits  great  men,  but  which 
ought  not  to  difcourage  them. 

Magellan,  Davis,  and  Le  Maire,  by  opening  a 
paflage  to  the  Pacific  ocean  through  the  ftraits 
which  bear  their  names,  pointed  out  the  way  for 
thofe  circumnavigatory  voyages  which  have  con¬ 
ferred  celebrity  on  feveral  maritime  chiefs.  The'firft 
of  thofe  enterprifes,  in  point  of  date,  was  that  of 
Magellan  in  1519.  His  fhip,  named  the  Vidoria, 
having  returned  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Spain  whence  it  had  failed,  was  hoifted  on  fliore 
at  Seville,  as  a  monument  of  perhaps  the  boldeft 
expedition  ever  accomplifhed  by  man. 

A  nearly  fimilar  mark  of  diftindion  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  fir  Francis  Drake’s  fhip,  which  was  laid' 
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up  in  the  dock  at  Deptford,  with  an  honorific  in- 
fcription  affixed  to  the  main  maft. 

Drake,  who  was  the  fecond  that  circumnavi¬ 
gated  the  globe,  began  his  maritime  career  as  it 
ought  to  be  begun  by  all  who  are  deftined  for  it — 
that  is  to  fay,  in  early  youth.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  he  wras  already  mailer  of  a  fmall 
veffel,  which  its  former  owner  had,  through  efleem 
for  his  merit,  bequeathed  to  him  at  his  death. 
It  was  captured  from  him  during  a  war  with  the 
Spaniards ;  which  lofs  excited  in  his  bofom  a 
lively  defire  of  being  avenged  on  thofe  enemies. 
He  engaged  in  an  invafion  of  Mexico  :  the  enter¬ 
prise  proved  unfuccefsful ;  but  its  unfortunate 
iffue  did  not  difcoura°;e  him.  In  two  other  ex- 
peditions,  of  which  he  had  the  direction  in  chief, 
he  acquired  fo  great  reputation,  that  certain 
merchants  furnifhed  him  with  two  Ships,  on  board 
which  he  embarked  fome  troops,  at  whofe  head  he 
took  and  pillaged  an  opulent  town  of  Mexico. 
The  rich  fpoil  which  he  obtained  there  he 
faithfully  fhared  with  his  crews  and  his  owners. 
With  what  fell  to  his  own  fhare,  he  contributed 
to  the  equipment  of  a  flotilla  of  five  veffels 
deftined  for  the  South  fea,  to  which  the  Englifh 
had  not  yet  penetrated. 

He  fet  out  on  that  voyage  in  1577 .  There 
was  no  function  on  board  a  Ship  which  he  was 
not  capable  of  performing,  even  to  that  of  fur- 
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geon.  It  is  remarked,  that,  when  about  to  pafs 
the  equator,  he  with  his  own  hand  performed  the 
operation  of  phlebotomy  on  all  his  crew.  His 
voyage  round  the  globe  was  the  refult  of  cafual 
events :  after  having  inflicted  immenfe  Ioffes  on 
the  Spaniards  in  the.  South  fea  which  he  had 
entered  by  the  ftrait  of  Magellan,  he  received  in¬ 
formation  that  he  was  awaited  on  his  return  by  a 

force  far  fuperipr  to  his  own.  Drake;  being  a  man 

*  * 

never  deftitute  of  refourees,  was  not  alarmed  by 
the  idea  of  traveling  the  great  Pacific  ocean.  He 
vifited  the  Eaft  Indies,  touched  at  the  cape  of 
Good-Hope,  and  brought  back  to  his  native 
country  rich  treafures  for  which  he  was  equally 
indebted  to  his  bold  enterpriftng  genius  and  to  his 
perfonal  valour.  Too  much  accuftomed  to 
fuccefs,  'he  died  in  1595  in  the  harbour  of  Porto- 
bello,  a  vidtim  of  the  chagrin  which  he  felt  in 
confequence  of  having  been  lefs  fortunate  in  this 
new  expedition  than  ufual. 

The  voyage  of  Thomas  Candifh,  or  Cavendifh, 
n  1586,  was  entirely  of  a  military  nature.  This 
navigator  had  already  enriched  himfelf  by  pil¬ 
laging  the  coafts  of  Peru,  where  he  captured  at 
fea  the  Acapulco  fhip  which  completed  his  for¬ 
tune.  Having  pafied,  as  Drake  did,  through  the 
ftrait  of  Magellan,  he  alfo  touched,  like  him,  at 
the  ,Eaft  Indies,  and  brought  home  immenfe 
treafures  to  England.  One  remarkable  feature  of 
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refemblance  between  thefe  two  navigators  is  that 
Candifh  alfo  died  of  chagrin  caufed  by  the  ad- 
verfe  accidents  which  he  experienced  in  a  voyage 
to  Brafil  in  1591. 

The  voyages  of  thefe  two  Englifh  navigators  ex¬ 
cited  the  emulation  of  the  Dutch,  and  ftimulated 
them  to  undertake  one  of  limilar  nature  in  1598, 
under  the  command  ofVan-Noot,  whofe  talents 
had  already  been  difplayed  on  other  occafions.  For 
this  expedition,  thofe  rules  of  maritime  difcipline 
were  eftablilhed  which  ftill  prevail  on  board  the 
Dutch  veftels.  In  the  ftrait  of  Magellan,  Van- 
Noot  had  to  encounter  difficulties  which  pro¬ 
longed  the  duration  of  his  voyage,  and  made  the 
world  better  acquainted  with  that  paffage  than 
they  had  before  been.  His  vidiiories  over  the 
Spaniards  re-imburfed  the  expenditure  of  his 
owners,  but  did  not  enrich  them. 

In  1614,  Spilberg  fet  out  on  a  more  fortunate 
expedition.  Fie  defeated  the  royal  fleet  from 
Peru.  From  the  period  of  his  return  in  1617, 
the  Dutch  company  date  the  commencement  of 
their  opulence  and  power.  They  were  both 
fignally  difplayed  in  the  great  armament  which 
they  fitted  out  in  1623,  under  the  direction  of 
Peter  l’Hermite,  their  fir  ft  admiral.  Fie  pafled 
through  the  ftrait  of  Le  Maire,  and  died  previoufly 
to  the  act  of  barbarity  committed  by  the  Dutch 
;n  the  harbour  of  Callao,  where  they  hanged  their 
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Spanifh  prifoners  becaufe  they  had  not  provifions 
to  feed  them.  But  they  might  have  fent  them  oa 
Ihore.  They-  evinced  in  this  expedition  an  atro¬ 
cious  animofity. 

William  Dampier,  an  Englifhman,  made  trial 
of  the  fea-faring  life  at  the  age  of  feventeen,  in 
the  year  1669.  The  attempt  having  proved  un¬ 
favourable  to  him,  and  his  fortune  being  unequal 
to  his  birth,  he  accepted  a  lucrative  employment 
at  Jamaica,  went  to  cut  log-wood  in  the  bay  of 
Campeachy,  became  acquainted  on  thofe  feas  with 
the  pirates,  and  joined  them.  It  was  in  their 
company  that  he  achieved  his  expeditions,  which 
were  begun  by  the  ftrait  of  Le  Maire  in  1682, 
and  terminated  in  1691.  Dampier,  whofe  voyage 
is  very  curious  for  the  obfervations  of  every  kind 
which  it  contains,  relates  the  hiftory  of  a  failor 
left  behind  in  the  idle  of  Juan  Fernandez,  who, 
when  his  powder  and  ball  were  exhaufted,  con¬ 
trived,  without  the  aid  of  other  implements  than 
thofe  which  he  made  of  a  hard  (lone,  to  faw  the 
barrel  of  his  mulket  into  fmall  pieces,  which  he 
converted  into  hooks  and  harpoons.  Neceffity 
was  with  him  the  mother  of  induftry. 

One  of  the  moft  famous  voyages,  perhaps 
becaufe  fo  near  to  our  times,  is  that  of  the 
Britifh  commodore  Anfon,  begun  in  1740.  Its 
military  fucceiTes  have  bellowed  on  it  great  cele¬ 
brity  :  but,  in  the  utility  of  difcoveries,  it  is  far 
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inferior  to  the  two  following,  which  indeed  widely1 
differed  from  it  in  their  motives  and  objects. 

In  1766,  monfieur  de  Bougainville  was  fent  by 
Louis  XV  with  two  veffels  to  make  new  dif- 
coveries,  and  to  “  procure  for  geography  informa- 
“  tion  ufeful  to  humanity.”  That  bold  and  active 
and  intelligent  navigator  principally  employed  his 
attention  in  accurately  afcertaining  the  pofitions 
of  places,  in  confirming  the  obfervations  or  cor¬ 
recting  the  errors  of  preceding  voyagers,  in  tracing 
the  trendings  of  coafts,  faithfully  defcribmg  the 
marks  by  which  they  might  again  be  recognifed, 
pointing  out  currents,  fhoalsj  rocks,  variations  of 
tides  and  winds,  and  every  other  circumftance 
capable  of  facilitating  or  impeding  navigation  in 
feas  till  then  nearly  unknown. 

Captain  Cook  failed  from  Plymouth  in  1768, 
with  fimilar  intentions,  but  with  means  much 
more  confiderable.  In  fpeaking  of  this  •voyage 
in  his  preface,  monfieur  de  Bougainville,  feeming 
to  forget  his  own  fervices,  fays,  “  To  me  it  ap- 
<e  pears,  of  all  the  modern  voyages  of  its  kind, 
“  to  be  that  in  which  the  moft  numerous  dif- 
“  coveries  have  been  made  in  every  branch.”  In 
effcbt,  natural  hiftory  and  botany  have  been 
largely  enriched  by  the  exertions  of  the  men 
ikilled  in  thofe  fciences  whom  captain  Cook  had 
on  board  in  much  greater  number  than  monfieur 
de  Bougainville.  His  voyage  was  of  three  years’ 
duration. 
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Navigating  the  fame  Teas,- and  at  the  fame  time, 
thofe  two  difcovere'rs,  equally  attentive  and  in¬ 
defatigable,  bore  as  it  were  mutual  ieffcimony  to 
each  other,  infoffiuch  that  we  may  confider  as 
placed  even  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  every  fa£t 
and  obfervation  in  which  they  agree. 

Unlike  to  their  predeceffors,  the  modern 
voyagers,  inftead  of  fe'eking  to  fubjugate  the  na¬ 
tions  whom  they  discover,  and'  indulging'  them- 
felves  in  the  liberty  of  wrefting  from  them  by 
violence  the  treafures  which  their  lands  appear  to 
contain,  have,  on  the  contrary,  endeavoured  for 
the  moft  part  to  render  them  fervice,  and  pro¬ 
mote  their  happinefs.  By  means  of  the  fupplies 
which  they  have  frequently  left  in  the  countries 
where  they  touched,  the  inhabitants  may  by  this 
time  have  the  pfeafure  of  feeing  in  many  places 
European  cattle  browfing  in  their  paftures,  tame 
fowls  familiarly  feeding  around  their  cabins,  rich 
harvefts  waving  over  their  plains  which  heretofore 
lay  uncultivated,  and  our  induflry  taking  the 
place  of  wild  nature  among  them,  or  carrying  it 
to  perfection. 

May  thefe  advantages  be  un-alloyed  by  vices  or 
evils  capable  of  inducing  them  to  regret  their 
former  ignorance  ! 

As  to  us,  inhabitants  of  a  civilifed  world,  a 
bufy  turbulent  race — we  have  during  a  period 
of  eighteen  hundred  years  been  labouring  to 
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realife  the  obfervation  of  Horace,  and  to  aC«» 
complifh  the  prophecy  that  was  fuggefted  to 
him  by  his  knowledge  of  that  hiftory  of  which 
the  following  four  verfes  contain  a  recapitulatory 
lketch— 

Damnofa  quid  non  imminuit  dies  ? 

^Etas  parentum,  pejor  avis,  tulit 
Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 
iProgeniem  vitiofiorem  *. 

,  ■  i 

What  feels  not  Time’s  confuming  rage"?— 
More  vicious  than  their  fathers’  age. 

Our  fires  begot  the  prefent  race, 

.Of  manners  impious,  bold,  and  bafe  : 

And  yet,  with  crimes  to  u$  unknown. 

Our  fons  (hall  mark  the  coming  age  their  own, 

Francis 

♦ 

*  Od.  iii.  6. 
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